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The Planters’ Chronicle. 

MCOBNISEO AS THE OFTIOIAL ORSAM OF THE U. P. A. S. I., IHfiORPORATEO. 

(Secretary's Registered Telegraphic Address Planting," Bangalore.) 



VoL. X. No. 1.] January 2, 1915. [Price As. 8. 

A . , . ■ 

THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Incorporated.) ^ 

I CIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Ekport of Fertiliser^ from India. 

Attention has been called to this subject several times by the U.P.A.S.I., 
and in 1912 a small Committee was appointed to go into the^natter. At the 
Annual Meeting in 1913 they reported as follows: — “ Your Committee after 
considering the question of the export of Bones and indigenous fertilisers is 
of opinion that this Association should request the Board of Agriculture in 
India not to lose sight of the importance of cheap manures to all classes of 
agriculturalists and suggests for its consideration the imposition of an export 
lax on indigenous fertilisers as we are of the opinion that such a tax, even if 
it fails to reduce the local price, will provide funds which could be devoted 
to the encouragement of both the manufacture of superphosphates and the 
oil industry,” 

This report was adopted and an export tax asked for. The object of 
the report has, however, been a good deal jlTU^understood. It did not aim at 
prohibiting the export of fertilisers, for it was fully recognised that until the 
ryots have learned under the guidance of local Agricultural Departments 
the full value of materials like Bones and Poonac, Indian agriculturalists 
cannot use all of the annual supply of these materials, but the object was to 
attempt to control their price. Each year the cost of Bones and Poonacs 
advances as shown in the table of prices below. 


Pri ce per ton in Rupees. 



1909 

1911-12 

1913—14 

White Castor Poonac 



75 

75 

Black Castor Poonac 


'58 

60 

65 

Ground Nut Poonac 

... 

... 

... 

85 

Neem Poonac 

... 

53 

60 

60 

Hongay Poonac 

... 

45 

48 

55 

Hope Meal 

... 

70 

73 

i 

80 


The object of an export tax is to render the price of these fertiliser 
materials less in India than outside and to prevent the growing demand for 
them outside the country forcing the price up internally. 

The first half yearly periodical whose publication was decided upon at 
the last General Assembly of the International Institute of AgricuUure 4 
showing the International Movement of Fortillisers appeared in September 
1914, aud iu this the followiug figures appear showiug the Imports and 
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Exports as far as British India is concerned. The figures given are in 
metric tons. (1 metric ton—O’QS ton.) 


— 

i 

Imports. 

Exports. 

t 


1912. 

1 

1913. 1 

1912. 

1913, 

Guano 


13 

93 

18,650 

21,750 

Bones 


52 

— 

111,984 

107,100 

Nitrate of Potash 

• •• 

3 

— 

15,076 

13,618 

Oil cakes 

... 

19 

1 

464 

164,380 

178,126 


The total imports of artificial fertilisers into British India during 1912 
were 55,152 metric tons largely as a consequence of the export of her in* 
digenous fertilisers, 


While dealing with these figures given in this publication it is of interest 
to note the growing popularity of synthetic nitrogenous fertilisers. Norway 
alone ex ported in metric tons > 






1912 : 

1913 

Nitrate of Ammonia 

• •• 

• • • 


4,270 

7,807 

Nitrate of Lime 

• •• 

-♦♦-e 

... 

51,701 

70,171 

Nitrolim 

... 

... 

... 

13,892 

22,111 


Spray for Graen Bug on Coffee. 

The Scientific Assistant for Mysore contributed the following note on 
locally made insectible for Green Bug recommended by Dr. Coleinan with 
which experiments were being conducted when War broke out and stopped 
supplies of Caustic Potash. 

“In April last I went to see soraying experiments with a new mixture 
being conducted by the Assistant Entomologist to Dr. Coleman. 

“ The mixture used was the outcome of researches made by the Oil 
Chemist to the Government of Madras, and consisted of a soft soap made 
with fish oil and Caustic potash with an admixture of Hesin. In fact it 
contained all the three ingredients of the usual Green Bug mixture combined 
into one. 

“ The result of these experiments proved most satisfactory when the 
soap was used in the proportion of 2 lbs. to 4 gallons of water, and as can 
be imagined a great saving in time and labour was effected, as all that was 
necessary, was to weigh out the amount required, arid dissolve it in 4 gallons 
of water with constant stirring until all had gone into solution. 

“ The price quoted by the Government Fisheries was Rs. 20 per Cwt, 
but if sufficient demand was forthcoming this would be materially reduced. 
Unfortunately, however, the outbreak of War in Europe stopped the supplies 
of Potash, an essential item in the manufacture of a soft soap like the above, 
and consequently orders which - had already been placed had to be 
cancelled. 

“ In November last the Oil Chemist sent me a sample of fish oil hard 
soap, containing no Resin. Writting of this soap he says “ being made with 
a marine oil its insecticidal properties should be decidedly pronounced and 
should furnish as good if not a better sub.stitutc than the ordinary bar soap 
which you arc accustomed to usc.“ 
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“ The result of a brushing experiment on Green Bug using, this fish oil 
hard soap in combination with washing soda and resin in the following 
proportions — 

4 ozs. fish oil soap 

4 „ Resin 

3 Washing Soda 

proved to be very effective, and another experiment using 

4 ozs. fish oil soap to 1 gallon of water was 

equally good. 

“ That the insecticidal properties of this fish oil soap are very pro- 
nounced, I have proved by a little experiment on Ants. Koth the common 
Red Ant and the little Cocktail Ant when moistened with a solution of fish 
oil soap in the proportion of 1 lb. to 4 gallons of water, succumb in less than 
one minute. 

“ The price of this fish oil hard soap is Rs.l 2 per Cwt. packed in 
Kerosine tins ex Tanur, which is very much cheaper than the Blue bar .soap 
catalogued by Coast Finns at Rs.l7-8-C per Cwt. 

“ While away on leave the Oil Chemist has written and informed me 
that he ha.s forwarded to my headquarters in Mysore a sample of a Fish 
Oil Rosin Soda soap, and I cannot do better than quote his letter on the 
subject. “ With reference to the fish oil rosin soda soap, a sample of which 
“ was sent to you, I have to state that the price of the same has been 
“ reduced as a special case to Rs. 16 per cwt f. o. r. Tanur instead of 
“ Rs. 20/-previoasly quoted. In the charges are included the co.st of 
“ containers, carriage to railway, olhce and miscellaneous charges, which 
“ brings the cost to Rs. 16 with but bare profit, This price can only be 
“ charged if rosin is cheaply obtainable. 

I must point out that at thi.s price the planters get a cheap and good 
“ rosin soap which i.s cimpounded of fish oil of good insecticidal qualities, 
and which practically does away with the labour, worry and extra 
“expenses of making an emulsion from sep.irale ingredients.” 

“ With regard to the strength of the mixture, it is the same a.s the 
original mixture except that caustic soda is used instead of caustic potash.” 

With regard to the above letter, comiiieiii is unnecessary, as it speaks 
foritselt, but planters would do well to bear in mind this new product when 
in need of further quantities of insecticides for spraying Green Bug.” 

The situation therefore, as regards the approaching spraying season is 
this, — a fish oil rosin soda soap can be obtained now at Rs.l 6 per cwt., f.o.r. 
Tanur, and this should be used until supplies of Fotash come forward from 
Europe, when the original soap can be made probably at a still smaller price. 
Cofifee olanters in Coorg and Mysore should note this and obtain supplies in 
advance so as to be prepared to spray their trees immediately the Green 
Bug appears in the dry weather. ^ . 

COXSU.MPTION OF Te.\ in ENGLAND. 

The Gardener's Chronicle qxxoies ihe Home and Colonial Mail rh 
staling that the amount of Tea consumed in England during 1913 — 1914 
was 318,830,000 lbs. In view of the attention which Tea is receiving just 
now on account of the war, it is of iutere:il to note, that of this amount, 

180.037.000 lbs. came from India, 94,545,000 lbs. from Ceylon, 13.786,000 
lbs, from China, and 30,459,000 lbs. from other countries chiefly Java, lu the 
twelve months the consumption of British grown Tea increased by 

12.800.000 lbs. and that of China grown Ijy 490,000 lbs, . 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Bxpeti. 
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MANURING. 

(Society Paper No. 604.) 

Some Problems in Manuring. 

Bv R. S. CUNLIFFE, B.Sc., (Edin.) F. R. a. S. E., etc. 

Read before the Couva District Agricultural Society^ 
on 19th August^ 1914, 

Historv of Manuriko. 

{Concluded,^ 

Manures. 

As previously stated, a manure is something added to a soil to maintain 
or restore its fertility. Many suostances from time imineinorial have been 
used for this purpose, among the oldest and most generally used of which 
have been the solid and liquid excrement of various kinds of farm stock, and 
iu the West Indies, commonly ktiowii as pen mamire. There artiprobably no 
records of how, or by whom its value in this respect was first discovered, but 
it has been in use for a very long time, and rightly so, because it is capable, 
in part at least, of producing the desired results. In early times, the prin- 
ciples underlying its action were of course, not understood ; nor the reason 
why, although generally beneficial, it sometimes failed to produce the results 
expected of it, or only did so imperfectly. Now, thanks to the development 
of modern science, we are in a much better position to explain these 
things, but we have much to learn. Judged from a purely chemical 
standpoint, the value of this material is not great: an ordinary sample 
containing perhaps 10 lbs. of nitrogen, and 5 lbs. each of phoh-phoric 
acid and potash per ton; all 6f which can be bought for from $2*00 
to $3*00 in the form of a mixed fertiliser. Hut besides this apparent 
value, pen manure and all similar, organic materials, contain large quantities 
of humus forming material which is necessary to the fertility of all soils ; and 
in addition, recent developments in bacteriology would seem to indicate that 
its use tends to keep up the supply of the most valuable strains of micro- 
organic life in the soil, which we now know to be a matter of great import- 
ance. At the same time, this material, excellent though it is, is sometimes 
misused. It is always bulky and expensive to handle and apply, and the 
cost of producing and applying it may be more than the results obtaining are 
worth, or it may be possible to produce these results in a cheaper vvay. Also 
its real value varies considerably with the methods employed in producing 
and storing it. l^y improper handling, it may become practically value- 
less before it is ever applied, to the land. Again the food of the 
animals producing it, and the character of the litter employed, have 
much to do with the resulting value. There is no evidenje to show that 
the manure from grass-fed slock is more valuable than the grass they 
were fed on. Therefore the heavy expenses sometimes incurred, of hauling 
grass long distances from the fields to the cattle pens, and back again from 
the pens to the fields is a more .ihan doubtful proceeding. The same end 
could probably be obtained at less cost by incorporating such material with 
the soil in situ by means of modern methods of cultivation. Other objections 
could be cited, yet with all these .it is an extremely valuable material when 
handled with discretion. 

Before leaving the subject of organic uianures, let us not forget the 
many forms of green dressings ^yajlable now-a-days. Jkplx number is so 
large that there is almost no excuse for failure to take ipidvantage of the 
peoples underlying such. In these crops, when intelligentiy used, we have 
a ver^ vidtiablte substitute for pen tnanure wttei^e supl^ \i (90 expensive, of 
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unavailable in suDicient quantities. thdr means large amounts of 
humus and nitrogen may be added to the soil if well applied with phosphates, 
potash and lime. 

Perhaps there are few developments in modern agriculture more in 
evidence to-day than that of the modern fertiliser industry, concerned in 
the preparation, sale, and application to the land, of the vast stores of 
plantfood gathered together for our benefit by a far-seeing Providence. Yet» 
we are by no means original in our realisation of the economic value of. such 
sources of supply. We know that the Incas of Peru recognised the' value 
of the guano deposits in the Isles of the Pacific, and protected the same by 
very stringent laws. Also other nations of antiquity were not ignorant of 
the manurial value of certain substances known to them ; but it remained 
for Liebig and his followers to give the stimulus necessary for the develop- 
ment of this phase of modern agricultural practice, and the man who fails 
to make intelligent use of the knowledge thus placed within hU reach, is 
equally standing in the light of his own progress, as he who refuses to 
benefit by the work of the plant-breeding specialist, or the ingenious 
mechanism of modern farm implements. 

We cannot at this time enter into a long discussion of the many 
materials used to-day and sold on the mirkets of the world as a source of 
plantfood, as such would take entirely too long a time. Suffice it to say 
that science has taught us that among the many elements necessary for 
plant growth, and derived from the soil by the crop, there are only three, 
viz.,, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, that need concern us in practice ; 
with the addition sometimes of lime. Each of these can be obtained in the 
form of several different materials from which wc must select those suitable 
to our conditions, and apply them in such quantities, and in such proportions, 
as the necessities of each case may warrant. It must not be imagined that 
the plantfood in such materials is in any sense “ artificial, ** for it is exactly 
the same as that already in the soil, or that contained in pen manure and 
similar substances, only in a more concentrated form, but if we wo’ild use 
such with profit, we must do so intelligently. It must be remembered that 
commercial fertilisers are nothing more nor less than plant-food, and if the 
plant is prevented from exercising its normal functions of gathering food 
material by means of its root system, either through the deficient develop- 
ment of such, due to unfavourable conditions ; or if the leaf area is diminish- 
ed by reason of excessive shade, disease or other unnatural condition, no 
amount of plantfood will make up for these deficiencies. In other words, it 
Is not sufficient to place plantfood withia reach of a plant, but it must be 
surrounded by that environment which will enable it to feed itself, and just 
in proportion as that is done will success attend our efforts to increase 
growth. • * 

The modern industry of the manufacture of commercial fertilisers hai? 
now reached such a stage of development, that vast capital and the best 
scientific knowledge, are engaged in the ihanufacture of the many brands of 
** manure** suitable for the use under almost every condition of soil, tlimate 
and crop. Whether the agriculturist should purchase such, or obtain fhe 
raw materials and do his own mixing of materials to suit bis soil and crops, 
will depend on local copditioos, and must be decided in each case after 
careful consideration of the points involved. In the West Indies the latter 
process will in most cases be found to be the most profitable, and in some 
instance it is the only one possible. 

Before closing this pap^> let us oondder the action of lime ontbe«8oil, 
as it is probably true of Trinidad ae ^ewhere, that time is betog used In 
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nuiQy cases without a clear understanding of its effects on the soil ; or of when 
it should be used and when it should not When 100 lbs. of limestone are 
burned, 44 lbs. of carbon dioxide gas are driven off by heat, and 56 lbs, of 
quick lime, (calcium oxide) reitiaint In slaking with water, these 56 lbs. of 
quick lime take up 18 lbs. of water and become 74 lbs. of water-slaked or 
hydrated lime. When water-slaked lime is left exposed to the air it 
gradually re-absorbs carbon dioiHde and after a considerable time reverts 
to the original compound or carbonate of lime, but air-slaked lime as 
generally understood, is really a mixture of that and water -slaked or 
hydrated lime. 

Burning, water-slaking, or air-slaking, does not change the amount of 
Galqiuih present in the original 100 lbs. or the power to neutralise acids. 
Therefore, 100 lbs. of limestone rock equals 56 lbs. quick lime, 74 lbs. of 
water-slaked lime, or 90 too 100 lbs. of air-slaked lime, so far as acid neutra- 
lising power is concerned, but they are not equal in other ways. Limestone 
rock, air-slaked lime or carbonate of lime, are not corrosive, ^and do not 
dissolve soil organic matter, or expel ammonia from ammonium salts. 
Water-slaked lime is corrosive to a certain extent, and dissolves soil organic 
matter and will drive off ammonia where present. Quick lime is corrosive 
and caustic in its action, and accentuates all the re-actions of water-slaked 
lime and is the most active form in liberating mineral plant food, as phos- 
phates and potash, from their co nbinations in the soil. 

Lime is one of the ten necossary elements of plant growth, but it is 
seldom necessary to apply it for that reason, as most soils contain sufficient 
of the needs of the plant. In practical agriculture, its action is chiefly 
concerned with the control of soil acidity and bacterial activity, and there- 
fore the increase of nitiogen. The most tangible results are never obtained 
except in connection with the growth of legtirninons crops, the promotion 
of the growth of which is the one effect above all othiTs which justifies its 
nie^ The mere application of lime cannot materially enrich the soil The 
other side of the question is its destructive and exhaustive action, which may 
become extremely bad if carried to excess. It is a process of increasing 
the availability of the plantfood in the soil, especially the nitrogen, so 
that such may be more easily and quickly used up or lost by leaching, 
the extent of such action depending of course on the amount and kind 
of lime applied, the character of the soil, etc. There are extremely 
few cases in which it is good practice to use lime, except in connection with 
other treatment. It should be clearly understood that these two effects of 
lime are operative at the same time, and that the question of which shall 
become doniitlant is a matter of soil management. The use of the milder 
forms in conneciion wiin leguminous crops or pen manure, will cause the 
constructive effect to be dominant, and the destructive effect will be so 
slight as to be almost negligible but the use of caustic lime, especially if 
legumes and pen manure are neglected, may give rise to serious results. — 
Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago. 


Tra. 

The import of tea into Switzerland from India and China is steadily 
growing. In the year 1913 the net import amounted to 518 tons as com- 
pav^ed with 414 tons in the year 1909. The share of British India shows a 
corresponding increase. The weight of the iniports of Indian te^ in 1913 
amounted lo 278 ions (value riot Vdt published^* In 1912, 246 tons (value 
weiPe imported from India, whereas in the year 1908 only 141 tons 
(value ;£|9,7CQ) were received ftom that coitntry .— and Cpnatf- 
tar Smtzerldfid^^ . 
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ACCOUNTANCY. 

The Impontaeoe of Adequate Aooounting. 

Bv Guy Turner. 

There are some misconceptions among people in regard to what an 
account really is. An account does not necessarily mean a statement 
showing how much one person is indebted to another. An account means 
“ a narrative of events,” and this meaning of the word should be applied to 
its use in book-keeping. That is to say an account should be “ a narrative 
of the doings of the accounting party.” Bald entries should not be made 
in the books of account, but every entry should be accompanied bj^ a 
narration, or history of the transaction. An account is not merety a 
collection of calculations and figures. In the absence of a sufficient naifa- 
tion it is impossible for anyone to really verify an entry. Entries unsupported 
by sufficient “ history ” can only be accepted on trust. 

In most systems of Estate book keeping the Journal is in use and it is 
most important that :i full narration should accompany every entry in it. 
How often do we see perhaps just a bare entry such as this 

Expenditure Account ... ' Dr^ ... 150 0 0 

To A. Smith ... Cr. ... 150 0 0 

unsupported by any narration whatsoever. Such an entry is quite unintel- 
ligible. Whereas if the entry was in this form anyone looking over it could 
easily understand it : 

Expenditure Account ... Dr. ... ISO 0 0 

To A, Smith ... Cr. ... 150 0 0 

being amount of his invoice for 

tools supplied to “ D Estate 

dated 3 1st March, 1914— unpaid 

at date. 

If a Journal is used, it is necessary to record the history of every trans- 
action in it fully so that -detail is kept out of the Ledger. If a Journal is not 
in use and the accounts written up in the Ledger by Ledger transfers, then 
it becomes necessary to write up all the details in the Ledger Account 
itself. 

When writing up the Cash Book you should lead off with the Ledger 
account^ thus : 

By Expenditure Account 

amount paid to weeding contractor for 10 acres 

of weeding at Re. 1 ... 10 0 0 

By A Smith 

His invoice dated 31st March ••• 150 0 0 

This prevents mistakes in posting as you cau see at a glaffce the 
account which has to be debited with tb6 payment. 

Cash transactions should not be Jt^uVnalised, but posted direct toThe 
Ledger. 

Some bookkeepers adhere to the >vq 11 known maxim ** no entry must bp 
made in the Ledger without first .passing it through a book of first entry,** 
but this rule is now I believe more honoured in its breach ^ than . in its 
observance, and so long as the Ledger is properjy “ referenced” no gicat 
harm cau came by making entries direct. 
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The Account* of OlctiMct Associations. 

A District Association should flrame its accounts on a system which will 
provide it with an Income and Expenditure Account and a Balance Sheet. 
My Association, and I daresay some others, keeps its accounts upon a Cash 
basis only. By a Cash basis, I mean the only book of account kept is a 
Cash Book and at the end of the financial period a summary of the Cash 
Account is prepared for adoption at the Annual General Meeting. 

Accounts kept solely upon thd Cash basis are not satisfactory for the 
following reason. You cannot ascertain whether the year’s expenditure has 
exceeded the year’s income or not— for the reason that income receivable 
during the year may not have been actually received in cash, and expendi- 
ture may have been incurred but not paid at the date of closing the 
accounts. 

For this reason an Income and Expenditure Account is necessary. This 
Account should be credited with all income due for the period covered by 
the accounts whether it has been received in cash or not. It should be 
debited with all expenses incurred applicable to the period whether such 
expenses have been paid or not. The balance of the account represents the 
surplus or deficiency for the period. The books recjuired to keep the 
accounts upon a Revenue basis are Ledger and Cash Book. A Journal may 
be employed, but is not absolutely necessary. The Ledger will contain 
among others the following accounts : 

Capital Fund Account, or Accumulated Fund, or Surplus Account 
whichever is preferred. 

Subscriptions Account 
Various expense accounts 
Subscriptions paid in advance (if any) 

Subscriptions in arrears (if any) 

Various Receipt accounts 
Sundry Debtors Account 
Sundry Creditors Accounts 
Income and Expenditure Account 

The Cash Book will be an ordinary one and the Receipts and Payments 
will be posted from it to their respective Ledger accounts in the usual way. 

At the end of the financial period a list of all amounts owing must be 
made out. If a Journal be used, these amounts should be passed through it, 
debiting each expense account and crediting Sundry Creditors Account. 

Amounts due on the income side should be treated in the same way 
crediting the Receipt Accounts and debiting either Sundry Debtors account 
or sttbs^ptions-in-arrears accotmt. 

Having thus brought in all the putstandiog items the accounts are closed 
by transfendng the various expense accounts to the debit of Income and 
J^pen^ture account, and transferriog the receipt accounts to the credit of 
Income and Expenditure 'Account. The balance upon the Income, andr 
Expenditure Account is then traneferred to the Capital Fund Account. 

^ The Bhlaoce Sheet is then exleacted from all the remaining balances 

as shown by the Cash Book, the 
is.rejpMNled as a < Ledger account but bound up separately for. 
gonvenience sake. 
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If an Association owns any property it should be shewn in the 
accounts. An account should be opened in the Ledger for Books or 
Furniture or whatever the nature of the property may be. If fur- 
niture, an account should be opened headed Furniture Account*’ audit 
should be debited with the value of the furniture. Depreciation should be 
written off yearly and charged to Income and Expenditure Account. 

A pro-fortna Incon.c and Expenditure Account and Balance Sheet 
are here set forth : — 

The A. B. C« Plan teiHi' Aeeooiat ion < 

Accounts for the period ended 31st Dec. 1914. 

Dr. Income and Expenditure Account. Cr, 



RS. A.P, 


RS. A.f. 

To Subscription to the 


By Subscriptions 


U. P. A. S. 1. 

..600-0-0 

' 40 members at 20 , 

...800-0-0 

„ Stationery and Print- 


„ Sale of bamboo per- 


ing 

.. 40-0-0 

i mits 

... 2a«0*0 

„ Office Establishment . 

..150-0-0 

» XiK 


„ Miscellaneous Ex- 




penses 

.. 15-0-0 



„ Balance, being excess 




of income over ex- 




penditure 

.. 20-0-0 



Ks, 825 0-0 

Rs. 825-0-0 

Ur. 



Cr. 

Balance Sheet at . 

ilsT December, 1914. 



Rs,a,p, 


Rs.a.p9 

To Subscription paid in 


By cash 


advance 

. 20-0-0 

(1) At Bank .. 

70-0-6 

„ Sundry creditors 

H-0-0 

(2) With Hou. Sec. .. 

. 19-0-0 

„ Capital Fund Account 


„ Subscriptions in arrears. 

.. 100-0-0 

Balance 3Ut Dec, 


„ Sundry Debtors 

. 15-0-0 

1913 150-0-0 




Income and Ex- 



, 

penditure Acet. 200-0 





170-0-0 



Total Rs... 

. 204-0-0 

- Total Ks.. 

. 204-0-0 


* 




The employment of a film of oil on theeurface of pools or tanks of water 
for the purpose of killing mosquito larvae in such receptacles, is very preva>- 
lent in the Tropics. The Colonial Joimtal for October 1914, states that 
the Government Veterinary Surgeon at Noumea, in New Caledonia, asserts 
that the cod liver oil is more efhcaciotni than even kerosene or peti^ol. U 
also keeps of the adult insects for a longer period, in consequence of its 
slower evaporation. He finds, too, that cdd liver oil has a specific effect on 
ail flies, mosquitoes, and ticks. A horse arafeared with it is relieved ia a few 
minutes of all the flies ; and the ticksrso hard to getrid of from the skin ofht 
dog, are quickly killed by it. The only drawback tb the eommon .use of this 
oil in the ways referred to would seem to be the expense , — The Agricnitural 
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COFFEE. 

The term and spot markets have both continued closed, although 
public sales may be held about the time we go to press. Apart from finan- 
cial reasons for holding these up, the absence of any export demand renders 
sales useless, and spot business for the home trade is conhed to finer Ipts at 
more or less retail values. As regards any export, even the London Produce 
Clearing House can register no sales. The only news one can give as 
regards value is the notification by this body regarding the decision made on 
the recommendation of the committee that the liquidation of Santos coffee 
contracts by brokers shall be allowed to continue by private negotiation 
within the following range of prices : — 

Deferred September, 37s. to 38s. ; December 37s. to 38s. 6ff, ; 
March, 38s. Zd. to 39s, Zd. ; May, 38s, 9d. to 39s. 9d* 

To farther assist liquidation latitude is given to those who hAve contracts 
open to shift positions, provided the total quantity of engagements is not 
increased, and that the total Clearing House engagements are lessened 
thereby. Every transaction to be subject to the approval of the Company. 

Regarding coffee futures, in accordance with the above circular a 
number of contracts have been regulated, comprising Deferred September at 
37s. and December 38s., and beyond this we can only repeat that the London 
spot market has ruled quiet and only limited sales have taken place at prices 
showing no material change. 

According to the new conditions of sales : - 

(1) The selling brokers may at their discretion refuse to recognise the 
bid, or to accept the name of any one desiring to purchase at this sale. 

(2) Subject to the previous condition. Ihe highest bidder to be the pur- 
chaser, but the vendor reserves the right to bid by himself or his agent, or to 
alter, vary, or withdraw any lot or lots before or during the sale. If any 
dispute arise, it is to be decided by a show of hands, or to be left to the 
decision of the selling brokers. 

(3) Brokers or agents purchasing at this sale must declare their prin- 
cipals (to be approved by the selling brokers) immediately after the sale, or 
be held responsible for the fulfilment of the contract. 

(4) Prompt as printed ; payment for the coffee to be made as follows : — 

A deposit to be paid to the selling broker on the Monday following the 

diy of sale. The deposit to be 10 per cent on the selling price of coffee, the 
same to be reckoned in even poundage ; and the balance by cash on the 
prompt day or on delivery of the warrant ; interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annnm being allowed on all payments made before the prompt for the 
unexpired term. 

(5,) For all coffees (excepting those sold on c^uay terms), warrants and 
weight notes to be made out in 10 bags lots (or as near as possible), when 
the lot consists of fifteen bags atid over ; one warrant to suffice for any 
quantity under fifteen bags. 

(6.) For all coffees sold on quay terms, one warrant and one weight 
note to be made out for each lot, but no lot to exceed 40 bags, 

(7,) The goods to be ready for delivery on the morning after the 
day of sale : the buyer to have the option of cancelling his purchase of any 
lot or lots Cor which he cannot obtain the warrants and weight notes on the 
second morning after the day of s£tle ; an immediate written declaration that 
the contract is rescinded to be given to the selling brokers. 

(8) The goods to be taken at warrant weights, with customary allow* 
auces, as they lie in the warehouse (the damaged portion with all faults) 
where they may be inspected previous to the sale ; any objection as to quality 
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or description will not be admitted or entertained unless made within ten 
dsys of the day of sale, 

(9) In case of loss from fire previous to prompt day, delivery of war- 
rants, or day of payment, whichever may first happen, the contract of such 
portion of the go^s to bo void, and the deposit to be returned, pins 
interest. 

(1C) Lot money Zd, per weight note £S or over, with the exception of 
quay terms, when Lot money shall be 6rf. per lot, as heretofore, 

(11) In the event of non-fuliilinenf of any of the conditions, the goods 
to be re-sold by public or private sale, and the loss (if any) as well as all 
charges incurred^ to be made good by the defaulter. 

We give these details in full as, until the old terms come into force 
again (whenever that will be), the above should be noted. 

Regarding London prices, these, according to the Public Ledger of 
September 12th, can be nominally quoted as under: — 


Coffee. 

1914. 

1913. 

Jamaica, coloury 

per cent. 

... 80s. Od. to 118s. Od. 

per cent. 

75s. Od. to 1 ISs. Od, 

greenish 

... 6Ss. Od, to 

76s. Od, 

66s. Od. to 

76s. Od. 

good to fine ord. 

54s. Od, to 

62s. Od. 

58s. Od, to 

50s. Od. 

East India, superior 

... 90s, Od, to 

99s. Od. 

86s. Od. to 100s. Od. 

good to fine 

... 80s. O^i. to 

‘ 88s, Od. 

80s. Od. to 

84s. Od. 

mid, to good mid. 

... 72s. OH. to 

79s. Od. 

74s. Od. to 

78s. Od. 

fine ord. to low mid. 

... 61s, 0^. to 

70s, Od, 

63s. Od, to 

73s. Od. 

Mocha, long berry 

... 83s. 6d, to 

85s. 0,1, 

71s. Od. to 

77s, Od. 

short berry 

... 90s. Od. to 102s. Od. 

73s. Od. to 

92s, 6d. 

Nyassaland, low mid. 
good mid, 

to 

... 69s. 0^. to 

73s. Od. 

63s. 0(1. to 

70s. Od. 

bold 

... 75s. 6d, to 

78s. Od, 

74s. Od. to 

76s. Oil. 

Costa Rica, good to fine 

... 80s. Od, to 

93s. 0(1, 

80s. Orf. to 

88s. Od. 

middling 

... 75s. Od, to 

77s. Od. 

73s. Od. to 

76s, Od. 

ord. to low mid. 

... 56s. Od, to 

73s. Od. 

56s. Od. to 

72s. Od. 

Guatemala, foxy 

... 54s. 6d. to 

59s. Od. 

54s. Od. to 

59s. Od. 

good ord. to mid. 

... 60s, Od, to 

72s. Od. 

5Ss. Od. to 

70s. Od. 

good mid. to fine 

... 73s. Od, to 

83s. Od. 

72s. Od. to 

78s. Od. 

Nicaragua, foxy 

... 54s. 6d, to 

59.S. Od. 

54s. Od. to 

59s. Od. 


How values will pan out finally when the markets open no one can say, 
whether it is coffee, cotton, cocoa, tea, rubber or anything else. We dp 
maintain, however, that those who are inclined to take a gloomy view of 
affairs because “ tons and tons, shiploads and shiploads of stuff are jammed 
up ’* on all sides at producing centres ; must also remember that Europe all 
this time is being “ jammed up with the opposite result, viar., that as soon 
as the sluice gates of her demand arc open (and also remember ocean 
steamers are not so absorbed in conveying troops from all directions) the 
rush to be fed, and to replenish “ invisible ” stocks, truly invisible this time, 
since they will be non-existent, will help to sustain values and counteract 
the trouble now hanging over us through the closing of the markets. ^ Now 
is the time to give rubber trees a rest ; some of them need it badly. Tea 
planters and shippers are not so favourably placed, but the Russian market, 
America and Australia are still there. Coffee can keep better than cocoa, 
which is to our mind the article that requires the most careful handling, as 
it deteriorates when kept. Taken as a whole, however, unless the unfore- 
seen occurs, it seems likely that the rush to buy when the war is over will 
greatly help to counteract, at any rate for a time, the slump whilst it lasts, 
r-^Tropical Life, 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Director’s Office, 

; Bangalore, S. India, 

16th December, 1914. 

Labour Depart itiant. 

The Director of the Department is much indebted to Messrs. Harrisons 
and Crosheld for permitting Dr. F. Milton of the VVynaad Medical Associ- 
ation to give the following information and advice, and to Dr. Milton for 
his permission to publish the following; — 

House of Coolies, — The chief points which want attention aie sufficient 
cubic space, healthy ventilation, sufficient light and above all dryness. 
Re-housing of coolies means a large outlay, but where it has be^n under- 
taken, it looks as. if a very good return on the outlay will be obtained, and in 
a very short space of time. 

Sanitation,-^ls a very large subject. If the water supply is good, and 
provision is made for the proper sweeping of lines, and their surroundings, 
the outstanding want is the deposition and disposal of night-soil. 

Treatment of infants and weakly children, — There is an opening 
for improvement in these matters. There is no doubt that the effectivene.ss 
of female cooly labour might be increased in a small degree and the produc- 
tion of healthy Estate-born children increased in a large degree by tackling 
the question of proper provision for infants and children. 

Ankylostomiasis, — There arc a large number of cases of this disease 
found amongst coolies th rough qni^tlie .country, and it is responsible for an 
enormous loss of effective labour. Dr. Milton has given the following descrip- 
tion Ankylostomiasis is the, name given to the visible results of the 
presence of a certain parasitic worm in the intestines of the patient. The 
parasite is a true worm, only being very small it is not readily visualised 
mentally by laymen. Its life history is, roughly, as follows ; — 

The life cycle of this particular parasite consists of 3 main stages. 
(1) The embryo which is contained in the egg, which develops to a point 
when it is hatched but and is then called (2) the larva. The larva passes 
through an eventful life and iinally develops into (3) the adult parasite. The 
egg is laid in the intestines of the host and is passed out the faeces unhatch- 
ed. It takes 24 to 48 hours to hatch after passing out of the body, The 
larva thus produced is not yet in a condiiion to pass into a new host, but 
has to go through a certain amotint of further development, extending over a 
period of froni 4 to 14 days. Having reached this stage of readiness, it is not 
necessary that it should immediately find a new host, for during the interval 
'it has stored up a stock of foo^ within itself and is capable of existing in 
favourable surroundings for a period of 8 or 10 months or more. 

During this larval period tho^parasite cannot travel any distance but it 
is capable of climbing up such objects as blades of grass, weeds, etc., provid- 
ed their surfaces are wet. The ultimate aim of the larva’s existence is to 
attain a place (not in the Suu.UHe our Germanic friend) but in the shade, 
.where it can develop into the itill bipwn parasite and start a family of its 
own. It can only do this by enteHng the body of a host, and this host must 
bo man. The method of entry bf the larva is, not as might be supposed 
through the mouth, but through the skih. It is not necessary for the 
purposes of the larva that there should be any wound or sore through which 
to ygskoL admission, for it i^ able to pass through the unbroken skin, but ip 
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passing it sets up a certain amount of inflamation and when a large number 
of larvae penetrate the skin together, as is practically always the case, this 
inflamation may be very severe and go on to the formation of a painful 
eruption, and the formation of little abscesses immediatelv under the skin. 
When this occurs they form what is known variously as ‘‘ Mud sores ** or 
“ ground itch.” It may be taken as a fact that all cases of mud sore or 
ground itch are cases of infection by anlcylostomiasis. This will give an 
indication of the frequency of the disease in different localities. 

The larva having gained an entrance passes through the body of ;the 
host, going through various stages of development on the way, until it finds 
himself inside the small Intestine. By the time it has reached this, its goal, 
it has become an adult worm, Having arrived, it fixes itself on to the wall 
of the gut by means of its specially provided hooked teeth and settles down 
to a life of ease, living on the juices of its host. When the adult fem^e 
comes to maturity, about 3 weeks after her arrival in the intestine, she begins 
to lay her eggs, and this she continues to do industriously throughout the 
rest of her life. It should be noted that infection by ankylostome larvae is 
always multiple, and generally by very large numbers of larvae at a time, 
and that the number of eggs laid by one of the parasites is enormous. 

Owing to the faeces containing egg$^Jbeing generally deposited on the 
ground, infection is generally through the skin of the feet, but it may occur 
through any part of the body. Ankylostomiasis is prevalent among coolies, 
on, I should say, all Estates. It is certainly brought to the Estates by new 
coolies, but the probability is that the condition of life on Estates is more 
favourable to the disease, and that in consequence it spreads more rapidly 
and more widely among the coolies whilst they are on the Estates than it 
does in their own villages, It is more HWetjs^ to spread in damp weather and 
in damp localities than in very wet or very dry weather and localities, since 
warmth and moisture are essential to the life of the parasite throughout those 
stages of its life which are passed outside the body of its host, but an exces- 
sive rainfall by scouring the ground will wash away or destroy the eggs and 
larvae. Other coolies will become anaemic, in time, if they become infected. 
The time which elapses between the day of infection and the maturation of 
the parasite in the gut probably measures 5 to 6 weeks and symptons of 
anaemia and debility are not likely to show themselves markedly for some 
considerable time after this even. The cause is direct infection of the new 
cases from the old by means of the eggs of the parasite contained in the 
latter’s faeces. 

Dr, Milton goes on to say that while certain other diseases which cause 
but a small amount of inefficiency are beyond our control the two diseases 
which cause more suffering, inefficiency, and also a greater mortality than 
Cholera and Plague put together, are.M^Taria and Ankylostomiasis,” and 
these are both open to attack by meabs of a campaign quite within the • 
powers of the Labour Department when its organisation is complete, and 
will give results which can be foretold with, almost mathematical certainty 
and will yield a rich reward. 

The Director of the Department thanks Dr. Milton for the above and 
for the encouragement he holds out that' the two diseases which militate 
most against the efficiency of oooly labour on our Estates, are capable of 
being successfully dealt with. His further promise of assistance in the 
future is also inuch appreciated. 

AYLMER Ff. Martin. 

Pheotte 
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pirector’s Office, . 

Bangalore, S. India^ 

29th December, 1914. 

Laboui* Dapaptment. 

Mr, Crossman’s Judgment in what is known as the “ Pinkande case* 
was published in the Chronicle of the 26th December. 

The Estate being in the Saharagamuwa District, the local Association 
took .the matter up and the Chairman announced at the meeting held on the 
19th December, that the Committee of the Planters* Association had come to 
the unatiunous finding: ** That Mr. Berry, has even erred on the side of 
lepienoy, and that bis case like others in the District, seems, unfortunately 
to have been adjudicated upon by the District Judge. The Committee 
e^nerate Mr, Berry in toto. Further they would emphasize the fact that 
the accused Kangany himself was the only interpreter in a language not 
understood either by the Judge or the complainant.’* It was further resolved : 
‘‘ That the entire correspondence be drawn up with annotations and given the 
fullest ptrblicity, and circulated to the Parent Association, all District 
Associations and the Editor of the Planting Gazette,'* 


At the same Association meeting, a couple of points came up which 
throw some light on the “ Open tundu** system. 

The following letter from Mr, Hawkins was read : — 

Uilhena Estate, 

Pelmadulla. 

17lh November, 1914. 

Dear Sir.—A man came here to-day with tiindus, from the following 
Estates ; — Meddecoombera, Helbrook, Tyspane, Eila, Abbassie, Charlie 
Hill, Duhallow and another. I asked him how he got these tnndns, and he 
said he had bought them. The average works out at Rs,l20 per he.ad. 

This is a case of buying and selling with a vengeance, and I write to 
yon, as 1 think it only right, if any steps .are to be taken, the Planters* Asso- 
ciation is the best authority. 

Are you taking any notice of the Pinkande ca.se? I think the Com- 
mittee ought to go into this .matter. The Government have had their 
enquiry through the Police Magistrate, and it is* now up to us to have this 
slur wiped out. 1 may mention tljat the Government of Bombay asked the 
Ceylon Government to enquire into the ill-tr^tment of this very gang. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Geo, Hawkins. 

It wa 9 unanimously agreed thai >vhi]e Ibis Planters' Association could 
do nothing in the matter, it behoved all members to do as Mr. Hawkins had 
done, and discountenance such practices. , 

* ^ * ■' dt « • 

In Ceylon if a Kangany (known in parts of Southern India as Maistry) 
dpea not want -a tundu” ot is remsed a tundu** he can give legal notice 
im^ cl^ off ^e Estate wltlt aH cpolies. 
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Far instaace, a letter from Mr. Douglas Berry (of Piukande) was read 

Dear Sir. — ^You will remember my speaking to you in theG.O. H. some 
10 days ago about the trouble I was having with a Head Kangany, since, 
Abdul Khan and 78 coolies of Piukande Estate walked off en manse and 
were allowed by the Hatnapura P. M, to clear off scot free without even 
giving a month's notice. I paid the coolies on Saturday the 28th November 
their balance of October pay and at the end of the day the Head 
Kangany asked me for permission to go to Hatnapura to buy provi- 
sions. This 1 granted him and on the following day discovered that 
he had sold his cattle and transported his line ** saman", chairs, almirdj^, 
etCr, to Hatnapura. As this Tiroused my suspicion, I followed him to Ratna- 
pura, where I found he and his coolies (232) had already sent pie notice to' 
c]uit service and leave the Estate on the 23rd December. The coolies as k 
gang are about as fine and healthy a lot as could be seen, not even one 
shuck cooly amongst them, and the only reason he could have for giving me 
notice is simply to get rid of his debt, which amounts to Rs. 30,000, Just 
before the Kangany came to Delwella he was three months in Jail for dis- 
obeying the Superintendent's orders, assaulting a conductor and generally 
causing riot on his previous estate, so nothing was low enough for him to do 
and it only required a leader and a littis idea of how such an action would be 
listened to by the Magistrate. I think that this is a disgraceful state of affairs 
that a Kangany and his coolies be allowed to do such a thing without any 
reason whatsoever and I would be obliged if you asked the Government 
Agent to visit Delwella previous to the 23rd December (which is the date 
the coolies leave) and satisfy himself as regards the health of the coolies, 
the work or anything ho may wish to enquire about. 

I shall be only too pleased to meet him any day he may state and 
answer any questions he may ask. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Douglas McD. 

Superintendent. 

Delwella group, 

Ratnapura, 

2nd December, 1914^ 

It was settled that this should also be ^ laid in front of the Parent Body 
to show the trend of affairs in connection with Local Jurisdiction and 
Sabaragamuwa Labour under the regime of the pifbsent Magistrate. 

• ♦ ■ “ ” • • 

On the question of the service of warrants, it appears that Ceylon 
Planters have some faith in the Police. 

The Serving of Warrants* 

A letter was read from Mr. Smaile tmOntthe difficulty of getting warrants 
served, and containing a resolution : — y* 

The Honorary Secretary, SabaragathUwa, P. A, 

Dear Sir, 

I wish to bring the following motion liefore your next P. A, tneettog^-r; 
*' That the*Fiscal Department are ei^er unable or incompetent to deal with 
labour cases, and that the Government be written and requested to inftmot 
the present Police Magistrate to permit the Police to serve warrants on 
bolted coolies,*' 
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My experience has been-^I liave lost 60 bolters during the last; two 
years -“Out of which one man wasi^caught working on the railway but before 
my court case could be instituted against the contractor this man dis- 
appeared. I have had to get the warrants re-issued, time after time, and 
from what the Kangany tells me the peon generally arrives a day or two days 
late. So evidently the bolters were warned. Some of these have worked their 
way to Colombo on to Galle and by Morowak Korale to a Sinhalese Estate 
in Kakwana and if the Police Magistrate would permit warrants to be served 
by the Police, these could easily be arrested when going into Kakwana for 
rice or selevoo. 

I hope your Association will take this matter up and also my former 
motion re licensed petition drawers** as I consider these two troubles have 
only cropped up during the last two Magistrates* time, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) C. J. Smale. 

The above is obtained from the Times of Ceylon of the 24th December, 
1914. 

29 — 12—14. Aylmer Ff. Martin. 


Plantation Rubber Position. 

F, A/. S. Export Half the Supply — Report of Director of Af^riculturc. 

Last year the Federated Malay States produced 23,719 tons of planta- 
tion rubber against 15,506 tons in 1912. This is just over one-half the 
world’s supply, which has been computed .at 47,000 tons for 1913, The 
total estate production of Malayx^ however, is returned at 28,214 tons, an 
increase of 9,266 tons over the previous year. The largest increase outside 
the F. M. S. conies from Malacca, where the production was doubled during 
the year, and that settlement now follows Selangor and Perak in production. 
Selangor exported 11,883 tons, Perak 7,659, Negri Scmbilan 3,995, and 
Pahang 182. 

It is stated in the report of Mr. L. Lewton-Brain (Director of Agriculture, 
F. M. S.) that the area newly planted in 1913 was only 34,127 acres, com- 
pared with 54,105 acres in 1912, 107,200 acres in 1911, and 48,821 in 1910. 
The rubber acreage producing in the F. M. S- is returned at 164,390 acres, 
an increase of about 28,000 acres over the preceeding year. The average 
yield per acre works out at 275*1b6. ; and when it is considered that about 
one-fihh of the whole bearing area has been taken in during the past two 
years it will be granted that an estimate of 400 lb. per acre from rubber in 
full bearing is not too optimistic. 

Inferior grades of wild rubbers, it is expected, will no longer be able to 
compete with the cleaner and better plantation product, and with an 
increasing consumption of rubber, even only on past lines, the virtual 
disappearance of inferior wild grades should steady the market for the 
cultivated product. The full effect of this, of course, cannot he seen at 
once, as stocks of these grades had to be disposed of even at unremunera- 
tive prices. If manufacturers can expect a steady market at about present 
prices, there is little doubt that fresh uses will bp found for rubber, and 
thus the increasing supplies of the plantation product coming forward 
during the next few years will be absorbed. 

Wider planting is advocated for more rapid growth of trees . and more 
substantial yield. The general view noW is that not more than 100 trees 
^should be planted originally to the acre, and that eventually about 40 or 50 
to the acre should be left .— Financial News* 
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Contents. 

We publish for information a notice pti\)lished by the Board of Trade 
Journal about the Formation of Bureau of Technical Information at the 
Imperial Institute. This may be of use to producers in this country. 

A small article on Mocha Coffee Culture is reproduced which will 
interest coffee planters in Southern India. England it will be noticed only 
imports 5% of the 100,000 bafgs produced. 

The article on Agriculture in the United States is valuable as showing 
the far-sighted policy adopted by America in encouraging and developing 
agriculture ; and we can only hope that our own Imperial Government will, 
in time, take to heart the lesson here given. 

Coffee cultivation in Uganda appears eminently adapted to the produc- 
tion of Coffee. Though Coffee robusta is the Indigenous plant, experiments 
are being made with other varieties. Trial also is being given to shade 
trees, but a permanent shade has not yet been found. In counection with 
tnis coffee planting we lately received a private communication from an old 
Mysore Planter who had emigrated to British East Africa, attracted by the 
description of the great fertility of the soil. He writes most hopefully of its 
growth and tells us that from seed in two years he has some thirty acres, 
grown to a height of three feet, without shade and without a vacancy and it 
has had a good blossom. We hope to get a more lengthy description from 
him, especially as regards the question of labour. 

We publish some correspondence, a good deal of which emanates from 
the Labour Department giving notice that Kollegal District of Coimbatore 
will be directly worked by the Director, and notifying where and to whom 
correspondence dealing with the various Labour Departments should be 
directed. The Director himself is on tour, the first of the many he will 
undertake during the year. 

, We publish an interesting letter just received from the Rubber Groovers* 
Association, which will be circulated to all District Associations.* 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

Taphnioal Information Bureau Formed at the Imperial 

inetUu^e* * * 

•j*. ' ' ' ^ ■ V 

For some years past a steadily increasing stream of enquiries has been 
received by the Imperial Institute from manufacturers, merchants and others 
in .the United Kingdom and the-CoIonies. These enquiries relate princi- 
pally to new sources of supply of raw materials, methods of utilising new 
products from the Colonies and India, or to new or little known processes 
and machinery for industrial purposes. The number of these enquiries has 
now become so great that the Secretary of State for the Colonies has autho- 
rised the formation of a Technical Information Bureau at the Institute for 
dealing with them. 

This Bureau will be a special branch of the Scientific and Technical 
Research Department, and will be staffed by experts who have had the 
advantage of experience in the work of that Department of the Imperial 
Institute, which is carried ort in communication with producers in the 
Colonies and with manufacturers and users of raw materials in this country. 

The present is a specially opportune moment for the formation of such 
a Bureau, since the paralysis of German and Austrian trade and industry 
opens up opportunities for the development of many industries in this 
country and in the Colonics which have hitherto been monopolised by 
. Germany- The new Bureau is already playing an active part in this work, 
and some examples of its activities may be given, to illustrate the kind of 
assistance it is prepared to render, 

A very important question at the present moment is that of the supply 
of potash salts, which are essential in certain branches of glass and soap 
manufacture,., and for the preparation of a large number of chemicals and 
manures.* Germany has for many years had a prat^ical monopoly of this 
industry, owing to her possession of the great potash mines of 3tassfurt. The 
only country which has made any attempt to break this monopoly is the 
United States, The possible sources of supply of potash to England just now 
are small, being limited to imports of nitre from India, potash made from 
Irish and Scotch kelp, and a little obtained as by-products from wool and 
waste timber,. During the last few days numerous inquiries have been 
received from British manufacturers on this subject, and they have been 
placed in communication with firms who may be able to meet their require- 
ments. It is quite certain, hqwj^ver, that the existing supplies are (luite in- 
adequate to meet all the demands, and the Bureau is preparing a statement 
as to sources of potash, which will include, some hitherto untouched for 
industrial purposes. The necessary enquiries will occupy soiiie time, but it 
is hoped to issue the statement b^ the end of the present year. 

An equally important matter is that of finding markets in this country 
for the immense ejuan tides of raw materials from India and the Colonies 
formerly exported to Germany. As examples of these, palm kernels and 
copra may be mentioned. Thei^e products have been exported on a very 
, large scale to Germany to be worked up into oil and feeding-cake, tbe former 
being then largely exported to the United Kingdom. There is no re^"6n why 
this industry should not be transferred to such great oil-seed crushing centres 
as 'Hull and Liverpool. siatehtelit giving full information regarding the 
German palm keruel industry U piiblisned in the Hnlletin of the Imperial 
/rtsH/iife just issued and the Bdf8!au is prepared to place maUrUfaottirers 
interested in this industry in communication with merchants dealing in palm 
kerh^a, ^ud similar action isbdh]^ tak^o regarding copra and ^ olhk' raw 
uiateriald. 
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One of the minor reaukeof the Enro|^ War is a great scarcity of 
ttiyrnd, a snbstance extensively used in medicine and phajrmacy as an 
antiseptic. Tne reason for thjs scarcity Js found in the fact that practically 
all the ajowan seeds from Which thymol is extracted are exported from 
India to Germany. The preparation of thymol from these seeds is a simple 
chemical process which can be carried on quite easily in this country. The 
necessary information for action on thitf^ubject has been supplied by the 
Bureau to a firm of British manufacturers. 

Written enquiries for the Technical Information Bureau should be 
addressed to the Director, Imperial Institute, Loudon, S. W. 

The Bureau, is of course, only one branch of the Institute. The Scientific 
and Technical Research Department of the Institute will continue as before 
to investigate the commercial possibilities of raw materials from the Colonies 
and India in its own laboratories and workshops. 

The Public Exhibition Galleries of the Institute, which include a pom* 
pletc and permanent exhibition of the raw materials and primary manufactures 
of the overseas Empire, arc continually being added to, and arc open daily 
to the public, free . — The Board of Tirade Journal. 


Mocha Coffee Culture. M. and Bardet, P. M. The Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal, Vol, XXVI, No. I, pp. 19-26. New York, January 
1914. 

Mocha Coffee derives its name from the small ruined town on the South 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea from which it used to be exported. It is an 
absolutely unique product with a flavour and aroma quite distinct from the 
Abyssinian variety, though many writers consider them identical. 

The tree iscuUivalod in the Province of Yemen, South- Wesrern Arabia, 
on terraced slopes, a southern aspect being preferred. The seeds, after 
being separated from the pulp, are rolled in ashes and preserved' in a dry 
place. Seedlings are raised in nurseries on a fertile and well manured soil ; 
they are protected from the sun, watered frequently and transplated once or 
twice before being finally planted out 2 to 3 yds. apart. Plantations are all 
in the immediate neighbourhood of wells as irrigation is absolutely necessary ; 
the soil has to be kept loose and permeable by repeated cultivations. The 
crop is harvested continuously from August to March ; the seed is hulled in a 
small stone mill, spread out to dry and packed in bags made of woven aloe 
fibre C* a sanseviera ’*) and lined inside with the leaves of palm trees 
C doum ’Vi this packing being known in the trade as the Mocha bag. and 
constituting a kind of certificate of origin. 

The trees belong to three main types; D pyramidal with the biggest 
branches at the base ; 2) umbrella shape with the lower part of the trunk 
bare ; 3) bush shaped. 

In the low regions where rain is abundant, the fruit is larger but of 
inferior quality ; in the hot dry uplands^ growth is slower and the grain is 
i smaller and rouoder, but of the finest quality. 

The annual production of Moc^... coffee is about 100,000, bags of 
160 Iba. each, and the principal importing countries are the United Stales 
which takes *30 per cent., others being the Red Sea ports (7 per cent.), 
'^Geanauy (5 per cent,), England (5. per cent.), Spain (3 per cent.), and 
Austria (3 per cent.). . About half the amount is exported from Aden, and 
b^vfrom UodM»ii.^Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural lutelligeme 
and Plant Ui 9 ca 9 e!i% * . 
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JUMtIfiilliTURS. 

fhm United StatM Dapartmatit of Agnioultumi* 

Au ^rticfe which appeared in Science, for October 2 last, gives an 
iiluniinatiug account of the amount of money api^ropriated for the several 
Hureaus and Divisions of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
support of their usual and routine work, and for new developments. Th^ 
total amount carried by the Act providing for the fiscal year ending January 
dO, 1915, is >19,865,832. which is an increase of >1,878.887, or more than 
II per cent, over Ae amount granted for the previous fiscal year. This 
increase is distributed throughout the several sections of the Department, in 
certaiu instances specified sums’ being definitely allocated to special lines of 
work. 

Some of the largest increases are made in connexion with the demonstra- 
tion and extension acti\ itics, in which work great interest has been mani- 
fested. For instance, the sum of >400,000 is definitely allocated to farmers’ 
co-operative demonstration work outside the cotton belt, and >673,240 for 
similar demonstrations in the areas threatened by the boll vyeevil, while for 
the campaign against the cattle tick, funds to the amount of >400,000 are 
provided, of which >50,000 may be used for demonstration work iu areas 
freed of ticks. 

It is impossible in the brief space available for this extract to mention 
the lines of work projected, and the amounts of money made available for 
the carrying out of them, A perusal of the article under cousiueratiou, how- 
ever, records the magnitude of the work of that great Department, and the 
value of the results atlaiued by the scientific officers attached to it is attested 
by the amounts of the appropriation, and especially by the increase over the 
sums provided in the preceeding year. These facts also emphasize the recog- 
nition on the part of the Government, and the people as a whole, of the 
importance^ agriculture as a fundamental pursuit embracing all branches 
of science, and of the necessity for fostering its development, 

. When it is stated that in addition to the aiuoimts already referred to as 
being provided for the agricultural work in the coming year, large appropria- 
tions will be available for agricultural education in the land-grant colleges, 
for rural education work, demonstration work in agriculture among the 
Indians, and the payment of the Government cpiota towards the support of 
the International Institute of Agriculture, the wide extent to which federal 
assistance to agriculture is beiii^^ carried out becomes apparent, and the 
aggregate expeuditure Irom the feaeral funds appears iiicreasiugly impres- 
sive. 

It is stated, however, that the entire agricCiltural appropriation is still 
iucousiderable as compared with tlic total federal appropriation, the magni- 
tude of the agricultural interests qf<the country, or even of the annual losses 
to farm products sustained through insect pests and plant diseases. 

Moreover, the conviction is“ deepening that these appropriations are 
largely iu the nature of a pernupcntTjavpstment for the benefit of the natibn 
as a whole . — The Afiricnltnml News, 


The number of packages and the averages realised for Indian tea, sold 
iu Mincing Lane from 1st June to^^li October, during the present and past 
seasbns, were as follows ; — 

1914-15. 191.3-14. 

' Number of ' Average Nnmber of Average 

packages, d, package.s. d. 

Indian ... 44,070 - 8'95 486,812 9'6l 

' — Indian ’Planters' Gazette and Sporting News, 
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accoumtakcy: 

A few Hotel upon the Capital Aooount and PiH>flt And 
Lobs Aooount eepeoially applied to the Pli^ntei*. 

By Guy Turner. 

My remarks do not apply to ConipaniesY.bat to individual planters Mrho 
work either alone or in partnership with others. The term Cfipital as 
applied to an individual means the excess of assets over liabilities at a given 
date. I will first take the case of a planter who is working on his own. 

The. planter will open in hU Ledger an account called ‘'Capital 
Account ’* and will credit this account with the amount of money he invests 
iu his business. Suppose for example he has Ks.50,000 and buys an Estate 
with the money, he will place this sum to the credit of his Capital Account. 
The Capital Account may be increased by profits, or by introducing more 
cash or other property, and it may be decreased by losses, and by the with- 
drawal of cash or property. 

I know it is a puzijle to many that the balance of the Capital Account 
should be a liability— that is a credit in the Ledger, for it is usually asso- 
ciated in the mind with assets and not with liabilities. But it is all a matter 
of the point of view. The books of account are constructed from the point 
of view of the business. The business has received the money from the 
owner and owes it to him, that is to say has to account to him for it at any 
time and return it to him, if it can, if li<iuidation is decided on. It is clear 
then that the Capital Account must show a credit balapce. It must be 
remembered also that the account is only a measure of the amount of 
cahital and docs not represent the capital itself. Capital itself is repre- 
sented in the books by accounts of property (Block Account), cash, book- 
debts, etc., from which the liabilities are deducted, 

E.\ample of C.mmtal Account, 

Dr. W. Smith. Capital Account, Cr, 

Ks, Ks. 

To Drawings ... 2,000 By Cash invested in Estate... 50,000 

„ Balance carried down ... 53,000 „ Profit and Loss Account- 

net profit for year ... 5,000 

55,000 55,000 

„ Balance brought down ..• 53,000 

This account .shows (1) W. Smith h is invested Ks. 50,000 in bis Estate 
(2) His profit for a year was Ks. 5,000, 13^ He withdrew Ks. 2,000, . 

If there had been a loss on the year’s' working, it would be debited to 
the account. ’ 

In the case of partnership <a Capital' Account must be' opened for each 
partner. 

Let it be assumed that two partners , have greed to sh ire pirofits and 
losses equally and at the end of their financial yj; r a profit of Ks. 10,000 is 
made. This profit must be divided into halves a id each' par ner is credited 
with Ks. 5,0p0, 

I now’ewn^- to the Profit and Loss Account or Revenue Account, 

Uju of which uiiculd be very dearly* undert^dod^ As the ouiiie iiuphes it io •! 
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record of Profits and Losses* All expeose accounts (excepting those 
representing expenditure upon remunerative objects) such as Superintend 
dence, Cultivation charges, Crop charges, etc. are transferred to the debit of 
the Profit and Loss Account. All Receipt Accounts (excepting those record- 
ing receipts on capital account) are transferred to the credit of the Profit and 
Loss Account. A balance is then struck and, if a profit, it is transferred to 
the credit of the Capital Account, if a loss, to the debit of the Capital 
Account. 

The Profit and Loss Account is adjusted as not only to include in tke 
totals of any given period sums actually received and paid during the term, ' 
but also to take account of liabilities contracted within the period and 
remaining unpaid at the date of closing the accounts. It also contains sinus 
of income earned or accrued due but not actually received in cash. Herein 
it differs from an account of Receipts and Payments which is merely a 
summary of the Cash Account. 


example of Profit and Losa Aooount, 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Dr. 

I 

To Superintende/ice 
„ Cultivation charges 
„ Building Repairs 
Incidental charges 
„ Crop charges 


Rs. 

... 2,500 By Nett Proceeds of Crop 

... 10,000 
... l,C0O 
... 4,000 
... 9,000 


Cr. 

Rs. 

... *15,000 


26,500 

„ Balance, being profit 
carried to Capital 
Account ... 18,500 


Rs... 45,000 


Ks... 45,000 


Nov. 7, 1914. 

Alleged New Varieties of Coffee. 

Coffee cultivation to any large extent has almost ceased in the smaller 
West Indian islands. A hundred years ago however it was largely and 
profitably grown in Dominica, especially in the Soufriere district. Lately a 
communication has been received^ by the Commissioner of Agriculture, from 
the British Vice-Consul in Guadeloupe making enquiries as to a particularly 
vigorous variety of Coffee arajfica, suitable for cultivation on exposed 
hillsides, which was stated in a book on Trinidad by M. deVerteuil, to grow 
in that district, and to be known as * Soufriere coffee.* The Curator of the 
Botanic Station in Dominica has failed to identify any such variety. He 
suggests that the vigorous specimens, noted by M. deVerteuil growfng in the 
situation. described, were probably^ plants growing in rich poekels of soil 
upheld by rocks, while the enfeebled plants around them were on soil Hable 
to be washed away by heavy rain. Enquiries were also made by the Mine 
gehtleinan as to a variety of coffee said to be cultivated in Bra^;!! under the 
name ^^Carnillon.** On referring this question to the Director of !the l^c^oic 
Gardens, Rio de Janeiro (Dr. WHiis), he has replied that do such 
variety is known by his office to be grown in Brazil.— T/w AgricnUnral 
ATewa. 
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TEA. 


Indian Tea.— Notwllh«?tanding the large supplies there is little alteration 
to quote in the market. The demand for Tea between 8id. and 8id., and 
the conf><*quent irregularity of medium >sort.s above the latter price was, 
however, most noticeable. At Wednesday's sale the demand for the lower 
grades was particularly marked, and Tea under 9d. per pound showed a 
hardening tendency. Tippy kinds were inclined to be somewhat easier, and 
mujoli better ^alue between lOii. and 1^. was obtainable in Orange ^Pekoes, 
Dusts and small Fannings are also somewhat easier. There is atilt 
considerable difficulty m getting Teas up to the warehouses, owing to scar- 
city of lighters and labour, and of the 58 JOO packages which were catalogued, 
only 47450(X were actually offered for sale. For next week about 62,000 
packages are in type. 

Ceylon Tea. — ^There was good competition for the small supplies offered 
at the auctions on T iiesday. The lowest grades were in particular request, 
and higher rales were generally paid, while the market remained firm for 
other descriptions. In wholedeaf kinds, plain Pekoe Souchong fetched 
8id., and there was a good demand for the better liquoring sorts at late 
rates. Broken Pekoe was generally firm, and 9d, was practically the lowest 
quotation. At the public sales, 14,847 package.s were offered, nearly all of 
which were sold. Only about 13,000 packages are in type for next week. 

China Tea. — Business, has been restricted by the smallness of the 
supply. When contracts have been made prices were in some cases slightly 
lower, but the poor quality of the Teas makes it dangerous to use any 
quantity for blending. Small lots of Medium Black-leaf Congou have been 
dealt in at previous rates. Fine and finest Kintiicks, Keemuns and Ichangs 
are scarce, and remain firm, 

Java Tea. — About 2,300 packages were ofl'ered, and competition was 
very strong throughout. Last week's prices were well maintained, and 
frequently advances were paid. For nex't week about 2,000 packages are 
catalogued. 

London Tea Ketukns. 


Duty Paid. 
1913. 1914. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended Novem- 
ber 21 ... 5,941,627 5,771,481 


For 47 weeks ended 
November 21 ...249,401,933 264;, 828, 989 

— TAc Produce Markets' Review. 


Export, 

1913. 1914, 

lbs. lbs. 

1,008,628 1,991,389 

51,621,932 64,112,168 


COFFE8. 

Although there has not been quite such a steady demand, a very good 
business has been done, and prices continue very firm. Santos alone was 
slightly cheaper. The large quantity offered by the Dumont Company in 
the previous week apparently had not bisen entirely disposed of, for at this 
week^s sale, buyers were not so keen, and a large proportion was withdrawn, 
as the importers were not willing to accept materially reduced prices. 
Supplies of other kinds have been small. Privately a fair business has beetl 
done in East Indian at prices rather above those current before the war» 
Indicating that the whole of the fall hee b^n recovered^ 
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It is satisfactory to notice that some grocers are carrying out the sugges- 
tion of drawing attention to the small duty, and to the fact that Coffee can 
now be retailed at a lower prife'c than Tea. This time of year is particularly 
favourable for makinga special push with Coffee, and if properly organised, 
an increase in the trade will almost certainly be secured. The proportion 
of profit that the grocer can obtain is altogether in favour of Coffee. 

London Coffee Returns. 

Horne'*' 

Consumption. Export. Stock. 



1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914 

1913. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Toii.s. 

Tons. 

Tori.«. 

For week ended 

November 21 ... 

402 

220 

1.524 

220 

17,202 

10.375 

For 47 weeks ended 

November 21 ... 

13,916 

13,583 

24,545 

19,980 

— 

— 


'•‘ The Home amount contains a proportion for Export delivered by cart. 
— The Produce Markets* Review, 


Jan. 2, 1915. 

The Financier^ writing on the subject of the consumption of tea in 
Russia, says: — “ Tea consuming Russia which derived its supplies from 
China formerly, has been relying more and more for its supplies on India 
and Ceylon in recent years, and there is reason to believe that the prohibition 
.of vodka will increase the demand for Rritish grown tea In other countries 
also, there is an improving demand, A Consular Report from Swit;;erland, 
for example, says that the iniport from India is steadily incre.asing and we 
have good reason to believe that Germany, which used to be almost a non- 
tea-drinking country, has been eager to obtain large supplies illicitly since the 
outbreak of war. The one exception to a general rule is the United States, 
where th6 quantities of tea consumed is, in comparison with coffee, iufini- 
testimal, and does not show much tendency to increase.”—/iidfan Planters* 
‘ Gazette, 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

. Rubber Exports during October, 1914. 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber from the Straits 
Settlements during the month of October, 1914, are from telegraphic infor- 
mation received by the Malay States Information Agency in London, the 
corresponding figures for October, 1913, being added for purposes of com- 
parison : — 

1913. 1914. 

Tons, Tons. 

October * .... — 1,144 2,006 

january-October ••• 9,449 17,023 

These figures include transhipments of rubber from various places in 
the neighbourhood of the Straits ^ttlements, such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
and the ^on''^Federated MalaySbtteSi but do not include rubber exports from 
the Federated Malay States,— B<Htrd of Trad^ 
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COFFEE. 

Oolfaa Cultivation In Uganda, 

. . Coffee is the staple crop of European planters in Uganda ; exports have 
risen from about 10 tons in 190fi to 167 tons in 191213, an<f are still rising 
as the estates gradually come into bearing.; the exports for the 9 mbdths 
ending Decemb^sr 31, 1913 were double those for the whole p^recedhig year. 
There were 4, 568 acres under coffee and 2,659 acres under rubber and 
coffee in March 1913. 

The indigenous cpffee plant is Coffea rohusta^ but this is only cultivated 
by the native^ and consumed locally ; Europeans plant the so-called Nyasa- 
land and Bourbon varieties, said to have been imported from Jamaica and 
Aden respectively and both derived from 0. arahica* Little care baa' been 
taken' so far with seed selection, but both these varieties wive well and 
yield heavy crops the fourth year. The outbreak of coffee leaf disuse 
.'it the end of 1912 and the epideinic in 1913 led planters to gk*e some atten- 
tion to bther forms of coffee, and experiments are now being carried but 
with C. libcrica^ C. stenophylla and C. fobnsta. With regard to climate, 
soil and altitude, Uganda is eminently adapted to the productibn of Coffee. 

The question of permanent shade in coffee plantations is still in ithe 
experimental stage ; results obtained up to the present have not bten favour- 
able to permanent shading but the matter has not yet .been given a suffi- 
ciently extensive trial. The silky oak (Grevillea robusta A. Cunu) is being 
tested for this purpose and various' species of Leguminous trees, also ParA 
rubber trees which have the advantage of being profitable and the disadvant- 
age of being subject to a root disease which also attacks coffee. The 
question of cover crop? is also being investigated. 

The strong steady winds which occur periodically in certain parts of the 
country hav e to be guarded against, and high or low wind belts can be made 
with various trees, banan.as being a favourable subject as they provide food 
for the native population at the saine time, 

Hemileia disease is endemic in Uganda and its appearance in the form 
of ail epidemic, in 1913 may be attributed to the fact that it was suddenly 
provided wiih a new host plant ; despite the prevalence uf this disease, t^e 
outlook is favourable, for the indications arc that its virulence will be less in 
the future than io the past ; the fungus, being endemic in Uganda, cannot 1^ 
expected to work the havoc that it has brought in other countries into which 
it was introduced. Planters are recognising that much depends on their 
efforts to eradicate it, and the Department of Agriculture is alive to the 
situation. In dealing with white ants (termites) exterminators have^been 
used with success. The ravages of these pests are unequal and in some parts 
they have caused little or no damage to growing plants. — Monthly Bulleiiu 
of Afiricultural Intelligence and Plant lX(seases, 

Indian Ti;a. 

Little change was noticeable at the sales this week. The offerings were 
larger, but bidding was very keen, and the general demand ttrotig* Leaf 
grades are distinctly dearer than Broken Pekoes, and while Common Pefcoe 
Souchongs are quoted at 8tf.’ to 8id., very few pekoes were obtainable under 
9(1^ Tippy Teas were in strong request, and all good liquoring descriptions 
were inclined to be dearer. Of the 47,000 packages offi;red about 3,500' 
were withdrawn, but private business after the sales was again active. ‘ F^r 
next week about 45, 4()0 packages are catalogue^. Information has 
rec^ved from .Calqptta that the sales be resumejd almost at once,— The 
Produce fiiarket9* 
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OORRBSPOMDBNOU. 

Director’s Office, 

Bangalore, S. India, 

11th December, 1914. 

labour DttiMirtment* 

To The Editor, 

The Planters* Chronicle^ 

PiaDgalore. 

Dear Kindly allow me.to draw the special attention of Subscribers 
of the Labour Department, to the last para, of Mr. Guy Turner's contribu- 
tion on Accountancy in your issue of 5th December. Mr. Turner takes it 
for granted that each cooly is paid into his own hands, which I fear is not 
always the cfatse, though it should always be done. When wages are due to 
cOoties who happen not to be present in person, ’the money should be dealt 
with as Mr. Turner indicates, and not be paid to anyone else without express 
consent. Mr^ Turner points out the error in principle. 1 add that it is 
wrong in practice also. I know villages where at one time complaints were 
rife that coolies were not paid their wages properly. It is always easier to 
persuade a cooly to return to work on an Estate if it is known there is 
money at his ^edit which will be paid in due course, than if he unfortunately 
has left a debt there. It maynSeem strange that a cooly should go without 
leave when money is due to him, but sometime^ tt is so. Some Maistries and 
kangames allow (perhaps encourage) coolies to leave the Estate, telling them 
they will get the money for them and pay it afterwards, but this practice 
receives a check when it is known the money will be held in trust on the 
Estate. 

1 know one Estate where coolies have come to work after years of 
absence, and got their money at settlement time. There must be other 
Estates which keep an ** Unclaimed pay account" where tb^ benefit of it has 
doubtless been felt. 

I would not myself pass the entry through the Cash book, reserving 
that only for actual cash payments and receipts, but would journalise the 
the entry by crediting Unclaimed Pay Account, debiting Check Roll, and 
DosUng the Ledger accordingly. When payment is actually made 1 would 
debit Unclaimed Pay Account aqd credit Cash Account. 

Yours faithfully, 

. Ayt mer Ff. Martin, 

Director. 


Laboup Dapartmant: 

The following appears in the Times of Ceylon of the 2nd Instant : 

Evils qp Encouraging Coolies leaving Estates. 

Sir,-x-l was asked by aeverat of the leading chetties of Ratnapura to-day, 
when in conversation with thotR^fve^tthej^ceof rice, etc,, what is to become 
of the estates in this district «nth all this notice-giving by kanganies and 
coolies and their being allowed to walk off the estates leaving deb^s of 
thousands of rupees behind tbenf^^^ 

\ \Vben I inquired if tbey knew the reason of coolies giving nofjtoe and 
Jleavipg the estates in this manner (as such ^n evil has never Qccu^e4 to 
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sach an extent before in the disirict), I was told that coolies would never do 
so uulesa encouraged or advised by magistrates, and they considered it was 
making the Tamil oooly, es^cially in this district, so dishonest that in time 
it would have a far-reaching effect and a very bad one amongst labour on 
estates all over Ceylon in making them Ihmk it was the right thing to do to 
evade any debts they may have on estates. 

Ratnapura town and its surroundings are “ chock full ” of notice coolies, 
and I was told there are dt least 500 coolies who have given notice and 
walked off from four estates quite recently without paying a cent of their 
debts, t was told further that this schjbnie of giving notice was on the 
iucrease*and that, unless some steps were taken to discouirage it by the 
powers that be, the hundreds will soon amount into thousands. 

Can you, Mr. Editor, foresee what is to happen to^ cbt^gjles if this evil 
goes on much loqger ? Does it mean wiping off of all debt's and stopping 
auy further advances ? — Yours, &c., 

“A Much WoRRiiii) Ratnapura Planter.** 

December 30th. 


D«pin>tm«nt. 

The Kollegal Taluk of (Coimbatore District will be worked by the Direc- 
tor of the Department and not by the Deputy Director as originally iu- 
tended. 

Aylmer Fi. Martin, 

Director, 


All correspondence on I.abour matters in the Districts of Chingleput, 
North Arcot, South Arcot, Tanjore and Trichinopoly (with the exception 
of Namakal and Karur Taluks) should bC addressed to M. Clementson, Esq., 
Villupuram, South Arcot District. His abbreviated Telegraphic address 
is : ‘^Upasi ” Villupuram, 

A few years ago the taluk of Namakal was part of Salem District, and 
Karur Taluk belonged to Coimbatore, For our purpose it is more convenient 
to stick to this arrangement, rather than follow the alteration made recently 
by Government. The two taluks mefltioned are therefore under the 
supervision of the Deputy Director of the Labour Department. 

On and after the 15th instant, all correspondence on Labour matters 
connected with the District of South Caoara should be addressed to 
R. Leseber, Esq., Mangalore. 

„ Aylmer Fi*. Martin, 

Director, 


38, Eastcheap, Londou, £. C., 

nth December, 1914. 
ilublNii* GrowbM**^iUMIooiati€Mil 

Dear Sir,— At a recent meeting of tl^c Council of the Rubber Growers* 
Association the question of having re^esentatives in the rubber growing 
(Colonies and States was considered, and it was uniltdmously decided that 
the fhdaatry would materially benefitby'lftueh representation. > 

It was felt that it would be unnecessary to form new Associatiops* If it 
were found posbible to work with the existiug organisatious, and I am re« 
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questedi to ask if your Association can see its way to appoint a small com- 
mittee to' act in the manner herein suggested. f . : 

I enclose an extract from the Minutes to show what is in the mind of the 
Council and these of course are merely directory and not necessarily to be 
considered hard and fast rules for forming the Committee. 

The work as representatives of this Association would consist in bring- 
ing before the Council all and sundry matters that may suggest themselves 
for the^bod of the industry in general and Southern India in particular, and 
keeping it advised upon any matters of importance which from time to time 
may arise. 

The policy of the Colonial Oifice appears to be to grant to the local 
Governments a large measure of freedom when dealing with matters affect- . 
ing the Plantation Rubber industry, and indications have been given that 
represents^tions made by recognised bodies in the various Eastern Colonies 
and Dependencies would be welcomed. 

You will see in the extract from the Minutes how wc propose that the 
finance should be dealt with, and I will be pleased to receive suggestions 
from your side in regard to this. 

It is the desire of the Council to* co-operate cordially with the Southern 
India representatives as it is felt that a mutual exchange of opinions upon 
the many points which periodically arise will be of immense benefit to the 
Industry as a whole. 

Yours faithfully, 

Frank G. Smith, 

Secretary, 

Enclosure to the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India. 

At a Mebtiug of. the Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
(Incorporated/ held on 7lh December, 1914, the following Report of the 
Committee appointed to cuiibider the advisibility of obtaipiug direct 
representatives of the Association in Southern ludia was uuauimously 
adopted ; — 

Report of Committee. 

Resolved — “ That thp Committee arc of opinion that it is desirable to 
arrange for representation of this Association in Southern India. 

They are of opinion that the best means of arranging for this is as 
follows : — 

That the Planters’ Association of Southern India be asked to appoint, a 
small committee consisting of eight planting Members aud three or four mer- 
cantile members. 

The Secretary and Chairman of the Planters’ Association to be Mem- 
bers ex-ofiicio. 

Such Committee to act as advisers aud correspondents of the Rubber 
Growers’ Associatiou as well as their representatives gU matters affecting 
the interests of the rubber growing industry. 

If this Association is willing to undertake this work a reasonable sum 
should voted annually in payment of the secretarial and' office expenses. 

Frank G. Smith, 

. Secretary, 
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Contents 

The Scientific Officer has gone tQ Alodras for a few days to attend the 
Science Congress Meeting there and will read a paper. He will be return- 
ing to headquarters to-morrow probably. He gives in his article a short 
notice of what may be expected, and in this article gives an analysis of a 
sample of fish manure recently received. 

A short account of a Committee Meeting of the Shevaroy Planters* As- 
sociation is published with a list of donors of gifts of coffee to the troops at 
the Front. 

Some time ago, a clicular was sent round explaining, how best, gifts of 
tea and coffee could be sent direct to the troops, without breaking bulk at 
Bangalore. 

A note is published giving in a table the exports of rubber from the 
Amazon Basin via Para. 

Finance and Industry are so interwoven that An article on the London 
Produce Markets is reproduced from the Vrofical Life, and from the 
India Rubber Journal we extract a note by Dr. Philip Schidrowitz on the 
Packing of Plantation Rubber, 

Mr. Guy Turner comments on Mr. Martins’s letter under the head of 
Accountancy and hopes that it will lead to some discussion in these columns. 

Brains in Agriculture shows that the present day agriculturist must be 
an epitome of all scientific knowledge. 

From the India Rubber Journal we publish an article “ The Rubber 
Outlook *’ from the standpoint of the ordinary shareholder, and after very 
carefully considering the question in all its bearings the writer “ is not 
unhopeful of the future,” 

Our correspondence columns contain two letters — one from Mr. GerVard 
Rogers on “ Spraying for Green Bug” in which he gives^ a solution to be 
used in brushing which has been found effecth e. ^ 

To those who are interested in the Increased British Taxes, if a rebate 
is to hqa^ked for under the conditions of the letter, we strongly recommihd 
that Mr. Mor^tague be approached. 
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SOISHVIFIO SWPiiaiTMBNT. U. P. A^B. »( 


FMi'Mmumu '^0 

A samplfe* of Fteh manure ^ent by a* planter haa been recent^ examined 
in the laboratory. Its analysis was as follows : — 

Organic matter .w ... ... 55*23 

Insoluble matter ... ... 3178 

t Soluble Ash ... , ... ... 12*99 

100 00 

" Containing Nitrogeh ... ... 4*61 

t Containing Phosphoric Acid ... 6*26 


We have often pointed out that it does not pay to buy these low grade 
fertilisers as a rule when the cost of transport to the estate is heavy. The 
value of this 6sh is about Rs.32-13-0 as compared with the ordinary milled 
hsh guaranteed to contain 7% of NiU^ogen aod 7% of Phosphoric Acid, but 
this takes no account of the lo^s due to the large proportion of sand, or 
inselbblie matter. m r 

In every ton of this fertiliser bought there are 712 lbs. of sand, or nearly 
6 1 cwts , which is useless material and costs money to transport. Or put 
in another way if the cost of transport per ton to the estate is Rs.lO, for 
every ten rupees paid for cartage Rs.3/2 is wasted on carrying useless 
material. ^ 

Since Firms say that it is impossible to guarantee ordinary fish manure 
to contain less than 5% of sand« it ts better to buy onlv Fish Guano which 
sddbm contains more than 2% of. insoluble matter. This though costing 
much more gives better value for the money. Of course, if the cast of 
txanaport Is very small it may pay ^o buy. the low grade material, but this is 
seldom the case where estates are concerned. 

TH# Soieitm OotigMW hi Mmirm*. 

The Planting Expert will take advantage of the Pongnl Holidays to 
attend the meetingof the Science Congress to be held in Madras on 14*1^ 
January. This Congress was organised last year and the first meeting was 
lleid last cold weather in Calcutta. The object of the Congress is to esta- 
blhh in India an Association similar to the British Association at home. 

The Agenda is rather a disap^intlng one as far as the Agricultural and 
Applied Science Section is concerned, but there ’are some papers down to be 
raht which should prove of great interest, among others one by Dr. L. C. 
Goiaman on the Black Rot of Coffee caused by Hypochus iPeliicnintri^ 
Cooke), The chairman of this Section is Dr. Harold Mann^hb^ 
address will be, as would be expected, on the subject of the Lines of De- 
velopment of Indian Agricul lure. 

In the Botanical Section, the Chairman, Dr. C. A. Barber Will' read a 
^per on Sugarcane, And severaS other interesting subjects are on tWe 
fwewimine, 

RfJDOLPH a ANSTEA©, 

Piecing - 
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ShttvwNiy Planters’ Association. . 

A Gift of CofllMi to ttio^viooiM at the Pi»onts 

M a Coittmittee Meeting held at Vercand on 10th November^ 101 4r the 
fcGowktg cesolirtion was passed : — 

*‘Tbat a subscription list be circulated to all Members of the Aaaocia- 
'' tion and other Planters — asking them if they waiUd.be prefaced 
to contribute coffee to the Allied Troops in France and Belf^m 
limiting the amoont to one Cwt. of Parchment coffee (4^ sto&ck 
“ dry Bhls. of Parchment— I Cwt.) per subscriber.” 

The names of those who subscribed to the above Fund are as fol- 
lows : — 

Rev. Father Capelle, Mrs. F. Campbell, Messrs. S. Campbell, Chas. 
Dfckhis, R. Gompertz, R. A. Gilby, Mrs. GaitskeH, Messrs. N. Hight, L. 
Hight, J. C. LargCi F. Large, W. I; lueehler, C. G. Lechler, K. Leeming, 
G. Muthieal Chetty, A. G. Nicholson, F. Pegg. E. L. Poyser, C. Rahm^ 
W. Baking H. S. Robtnson, C. D. Ryle, E. VV. Short, F. D. Short, C. K. 
Short, B. N. Short, G. Turner. 

Total collected ='-121 Bhls. Parphment Coffee. 

The thanks of the Association are dUb to .M>r. Edwin Dickins for 
taking charge of th6 consignment and despatching same to Messrs. Shines & 
Ca, also to Messrs. Stanes & Co., and the W. C. G. Co., for undertaking to 
prepare the coffee ready for use— free of a)l charges. 

, (Sd.) CHAS. DICKINS, Hony. Secy., SP.A. 

\Mh January. 1915. 

BRAZIL, PERU, BOLIVIA. 

Exports of Kubukr FRo.\f the Amazon Basin, via P.ajra. 

The Acting British Consul at Para reports that the quantity of rubber, 
exported from Paca, Manaos, Iquitos, and Itacoatiara, via Para, duthig the 
month of September, and nine months ended September 1914, was a.s 
follows, the corresponding fi|iures for ^913 being added for purposes of 
compadson ; — 



Fine 

Mediam 

Coarse 

Caucho 

Total 

Month of Sept., 1913. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

To United States ... 

620,31 1 

173,489 

326^228 

181,695 

1.301,723 

To Europe 

867,141 

76,769 

160,191 

243,711 

1,347,81'2 

Total ... 

1,487,452 

250,238 

486,419 

425,406 

2,649,535 

1914 






To United States ... 

564,209 

97,993, 

318,720 

205,893 

1,186;8»3 

ToSifflipe 

424.669 

+3,372 

47,022 

73,213 

588,276 

Totei 

988,878 

141,363 

365,742 

279,106 

1,775,091 

Nine Momths ended 






Gqitember, 1913. ’ 






ite Uoited'States ... 

4,868,141. 

934,403i' 

4.03i,614 

2.712.348 

12,547*506 

To Europe 

8,014,992 

1.162,112, 

1,846,091 

5,760,612 

16,783,807 


Total ... 12,883,133 2,096,515 5.878,705 8,472,960 29,331,313 

1914:— 

To* United States... ?f^|6,336 1,062,248- ,3,85 3, 925 3,8l6,.98l 13.949,490 

Tb Europe ... 7,295,946 ‘‘9X1,490 1,217,541 4,304,504 .137X1»4^ 

Total ...1^,512,282 1,9^^3,738 5,071,466 8,m,485 27,660,971 

H ft W # Of Ttmdt Jtumai. 
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THB LON1K3N PRODUCE KARKESS. 

Finanoa and Industry^ 

The moratorium came to an end without any blowing of trumpets on 
the one hand, and, so far, without weeping or gnashing of teeth on the othet^. 
The truth is that in this, as in other matters, by a praiseworthy system of 
co-operation between the Government, the banks, and the public the more 
serious shocks have been warded off, even if they cannot be entirely avoided. 
Although of course, we are as far as ever from the Anal settlement in many 
respects, there are many now who can sleep more peacefully than they have 
been able to do for a month or six ^Yeeks past. 

An excellent return was issued by the Hank of England at the begin- 
ning of November, and the following table, which we take from the London 
Times t shows the position on November 4th, as compared with the week 
previous, and also a year ago : — 



Nov. 4, 

Oct. 28. 

Nov. 5, 


1914. 

1914. 

1913. 

Bullion 

69,474,1 13 

61, 872, 740 

£36,772,121 

28,739,935 

Notes iu circulation 

35,580,000 

35,112,670 

Public deposits 

16,450,904 

24,993,910 

7,131,899 

42,396,998 

Other deposits 

140,293,123 

126,736,526 

Rest 

3,193,737 

3,210,364 

3,189,072 

Government securities ... 

1 7,204,Q87 

19,427,087 

11,788,175 

Private securities .., 

104,904,925 

104,868,405 

29,034,901 

Reserve 

52,394,113 

33-4% 

45,210,070 

26,482,186 

Proportion 

29’8% 

53'4 % 

Price of Consols 

68^% 

— 

721i% 

Bank rate 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Price of bar silver 

23rf 

•— 

278ff. 


New York at the same time reported that her money market has been 
easy throughout the week ending November 7th, and both call and time 
loans have been readily obtainable at 6 per cent. For rene^yals the rate 
remains at from 6 per cent, to 7 per cent., much depending on the quality of 
the security. Commercial paper has been in fair supply, and discount rates 
range from 6 per cent, to 7 per cent, for good names. Foreign exchange has 
been quiet, with both sterling and francs harder. 

The Wool Markets continue to be well attended, and, taking those of 
November 5th, as a type, we have to report that the offerings embraced 
some very good lines of both greasy and scoured, the best of the first - 
named descriptions, which were Ibnnd among the Sydney wool! under the 
“ Goondooblnie” mark, selling up to Is. per lb., and those from Queens- 
land at Is. while greasy half-bred lambs from Victoria marked “ K in 
diamond'* reached la. 5^ , and scoured super- crossbted of the Atlas 
Works” brand 2s. 4d, ; merino combings, 2s. ; ahd comeback clips, 2i, 

3M* Another good scoured clip, marked ** Gibb.*' sold at corresponding 
high figures, merino combings and. lambs’ wool fetching 2s. 5h;d . ; super- 
crossbreds, 2s. 3d. Cape wools attracted much more attention, the best of 
the super snowwhite selling at Is. lUd, and greasy combings at 9id. 

, Xbcre has, been (reported Messrs. Zotn and Leigh- Hunt on November 
further improvement in the price of plantation rubber to 2a. 5^ per 
Ih- shjeet, 2b. 6ld,), and, in spite of the war, the .statistical position of 
the commodity is favourable to producers. This i$. largely duo^tb 4tnerioap 
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consumptioQf recf^ni figures showing a obrisiderable increase in the quantities 
olf rubber sent to the U. S. A. Russia has also been taking more than 
usual, so the stoppage of German import^ of raw rubber has been more than 
compensated. • A shrinkage of supplies (especially in the case of wild rub- 
bers) has also helped the situation, with the result that stocks in the United 
Kingdom are 1,500 tons lower than at this time last year. 

So far as the Share Market is concerned, there is a satisfactory tendency 
for cash dealings to expand, and quite a little stream of investment business 
has been noticeable during the last week or two. The supply of good-class 
shares is decidedly restricted, and, owing to this cause, transactions are 
rather difficult to effect, in spite of the fact that all transactions are still for 
cash only. The satisfactory reports issued by a number of companies since 
our circular was last issued have led to inquiry from investors, and it will be 
noticed that various quotations have consequently improved as compared 
with those appearing in our previous list." 

Coming now to Produce Market news general we have gathered to- 
gether the following particulars. — Tropical Life, 


Packing of Plantation Rubber. 

By Philip Schidrowili, ph. d., f.c.s. 

The desirability of packing plantation rubber in • such a inauncr as to 
exclude contamination with wood splinters, dust, etc., has been so frequently 
discussed, thiit it is not a little remarkable that so far very little, in a practi- 
cal way, has been attempted in this direction. Tea, an article which sells 
down to about 4rf. per lb., is carefully packed in lead foil ; plantation rubber 
worth, even in these times, 2s-. per lb., is slowed, unprotected, in wooden 
cases, 

Planters should bear in iiiiud the fact that one of the greatest advanta- 
ges of the plantation over the wild article is that it can — or should— for 
most purposes be used without washing in the factory. The expense 
involved in washing and drying rubber at the works is considerable, but 
quite apart from this, the washing operations undoubtedly affect quality, 

1 Experience has shown that a comparison between wild and plantation 
rubbers when both varieties have been factory washed does not necessarily 
give an accurate idea of the relative value of the two articles. Wild rubber 
must be washed; plantation, if clean and dry can, for the manufacture of 
most goods, be taken straight to the mixing rolls. There is no reason why 
all flradefii including earth and tree scrap of plantation rubber should 
not be sent hotqe absolutely, clean and r4^y for use. As a very simple and 
inexpensive solution of the packing probl^n, I suggest that the cases should 
contain a loose liner of cloth, simply folded over the top. These cloths could 
be readily washed and returned with the empty cases or sep^tely. The 
cloth should, be of the type so widely used, in rubber works for calendering 
and wrapping, etc. Well boiled, this type of cloth sheds.no “ fluff,” and the 
metre fact that ft is used through the factory is sufficient evidence of its 
pra<^_icability in this connection. The cost of these cloth liners ^would' be 
in^nitesimal. I eaggpst to dealers that they should approach manufacturers 
and offer them— batjjf^lly e^ter coining to some suitable arrangement with 
producers — plantation hibber packed in the manner suggested at, say, Ath 
of'k i^nny per pound over goods packed' 'in cases tn the ordinkry way ; or 
adternatively tbsit planters should take the bull by the horns, and send home 
Mi^ll cdhdgnttreins ptxt up as indica^. 1 feel sure’ they would And it wel) 
^th their wbile.'-^TAe htdia^Hubb^r^Joumah 
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AOOOUNTANCT. 


Pays and Ungialds. 

As Mr. Martin in his Intter of the 1 Ith Decejuber, publUlied in your 
issue of the 9th January, emphasises the importance of each cooly reo^Wng 
his pay in person and that all unpaids be recorded in an. undaitned wages 
account*’ 1 am tempted to pursue this important subject further, and to offer 
a few suggestions. 

I will Brst describe how not to pay wages. The cash reipitred to pay 
wages i.s placed on a tabic and as each cooly*s name is caUed out he comes 
lip and receives his wages from the Manager who ** pays out of the heap.” 
This is, I think, a very dangerous method, for there is no check upon the 
actual disbursement of the money. It might answer suiffeieotiy well on very 
small estates, but on large estates with 500 coolies to pay I would oedMudy 
not do it in this way, 

A good system (it is not my own invention) is as follows : 


Let a statement be given showing the cash required in the following 
form : — 


Rupees ... 


i 

tV, 

Copper 

Rs.1,353 ^ 6 

Have pay boards divided into squares nulnbered from 1 — 50, 51 — ^00, 
' 101 — 150 and so on. You then have one board for every 50 coolies. Each 
cooly’s name should be numbered in the Pay Roll from 1 upwards. 

The cash should then be coupted and arranged in heaps on the table 
in the order given above. The clerk or writer then takes the Pay Reil and 
calls off the amounts dne to each cooly begifining with No% 1. The Manager, 
or pay clerk, makes up the amount and places it in sciuare No. 1 oa the pay 
board and so on to the end. 

The Manager then picks out the money from the square, epuais it and 
hands it over to the cooly. 

Ey this method there is a gopd check upoa the money. 

At the ^ish there \my be a few amounts left upon the pap4»oand. 

, These would be the ” uupaids ’* and they should be held up tM Hm ngbtbil 
owner ai^Ues for them. 

A gdbd System of oaying wa^ should be in force upoa evegg astiMe, 
that h to say, one which nlnimiste, as far aapossUde, thechaueo oCIcuuL 


Ks. A. p. 

752 0 0 
150 8 0 
150 4 0 
210 2 0 
80 1 0 
10 6 6 


(1) The elerk who makes np the Check Rolf or Wagee ^faeet abonld 
hh\*e nothing tado with the actnai payment of the money. 

(2) Each cooly should attend personally t6 reedke bis pay. 

(3) As many clerks as possible should be employed upon the prepiara- 
tion of the Wages Sheet. 
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(4) The wages should always be paid by the Manager or in his pre* 
scnce. 

It depends, of course, upon what sj^tem the Check Roll is kept, but I 
daresay, planters would And it a convenience to keep an ** Unpaid Wages 
Book’* something like the following 

Mfipaidtt* ' 

Pay ending 31st March, 1914, 


Ks. A. p, . 

No. 10 Cooly’s name 30 6 0 

„ 47 Do. 17 9 0 

,.106 Do. 5 0 0 


Total... 32 15 0 


This book would only be a Memorandum book and would not form part 
of the double entry system of book-keeping* 

A Ledger account would be kept for all “ unpaids” and would appear in 
the Balance Sheet as a liability of the Estate. 


I would like to sec tins subject discussed and possibly what has been 
written may lead to it. 


Guy Turner. 


Yorcaud. 


Brains in Agriculture. 

The following is an extract from an old daily paper sent in to use by a 
correspondent as being a. useful paragraph : — 

Brains in Agriculture. 

It has been too long the case that anybody was thought capable of 
being an agriculturist or farmer. If a y4>uug fellow was not fit for a com- 
mercial position in an otfice or store, he could be sent to a pen or estate to 
work there. Agriculture was the last fbsort and to the credit of onr soil 
and climate, such a fellow at least made a living where in commerce he 
would only have been fit for a labourer’s job. The stress of couipetitiou 
has now made the agriculturist’s occupation the most serious and c6^np1ex 
aud important of all. lie requires to know something of everything, 'He 
must be a good business man, that is, he must be able to know enough of 
commerce to follow the markets whether the tendency is up or down, pros- 
pects good or bad for himself, not depending upon an agent. He must be a 
good correspondent and know bookkeephig well. He ought to know some- 
thing of veterinary science and of. blac^inithy, so that his horses are well 
kept and in health and that that most important thing, shoeing, is done pro- 
perly. A little bit of geology, of the making up of soils, a snatch of astrqn^ny 
or weath-^r science, so that he may recognise preliminary symptom^ of 
storms, rain or dry weather, in the skies* a large lu^pp of entomoJo|[y^ is 
valuable as he has insect pests to Jght .,CQntlhually; a, gpod grquniling" in 
botany is exceedingly useful, so that the physiology of plants is known to 
litm. In fact, no job requires mobS ^bTains than the man who woul^ till 
the soil and produce eropa succes'sfti^yi'i The' more brains, and the better, 
cultivated these brains are in our agripultnre, the better for this count??.- - 
(Extract from old daily paper se«t‘ oy cor Journal of 

ilM Airiaultural 
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RUBBER 

The Rubbei* Outlook.” 

- Fkom the Standpoint of the Ordinary Shareholder. 

(Contributed.) 

Such was the subject assigned to me by the Editor some time in mid- 
July, and at the moment it seemed comparatively easy to write an article 
on the topic. Not that the writer* can lay claim to any special or expert 
knowledge. He only possesses that which may be acquired by anyone wdo 
will read the trade journal, and keep his eyes and ears open for any stray 
bits of information which may come along. And therefore this article is not 
written for the expert. It only professes to record some impressions which 
have inevitably, though gradually, fructified as the result of such reading 
and observation. 

But since July the war has come upon us with all the unknown and 
unknowable possibilities for the trade of the world which must follow its 
wake*. With so many new factors of unascertained value brought into the 
problem how can one venture to write on the rubber outlook ? 

It seems best to give the writer’s views as they existed in the days 
immediately preceding hostilities, reserving a little space at the close of the 
article for such modifications as outbreak of war may render needful. 

The outstanding feature of the plantation rubber industry is that it is a 
new comer among the industries of the world. Little or no experience from 
analogy was available to assist the early pioneers of the planting world. 
Small wonder then if mistakes have been made, or that “ expert ” opinion 
has so often proved fallacious. The unforeseen has again and again upset 
the calculations, both of friend and foe, both on the credit and debit side of 
the account. Take, for example, the movements of price. Who in 1904, 
when considerable acreages began to be planted, or in 1907, when still more 
extensions were made, anticipated either the collapse of the market in 1908 
or its phenomenal recovery in 1919, or its even greater and more permanent 
movement in a downward direction in 1913 ? Not the extent, but the 
rapidity of the fall has been the> surprise. In the preface to a well-known 
manual (edit. 1908) the opinion is ha^sarded that a very satisfactory profit 
would be realised, “ even should the price of plantation rubber fall to 3s. per 
lb. Two years later people were talking confidently of double that price 
foi a long time to come; five years later the same people would have been 
delighted if they could have been sure of a steady 2s. per lb. It is 
abundantly clear that the industry has provided mauy a pitfall for the 
unwary prophet. And it is not surprising that many of us look askance at 
the expressed opinions of the expert. 

But we must not forget the otjier side. The growth in consumption has 
been truly remarkable, fully equal to, if it docs not surpass, the anticipations 
‘ 6f the optimist. How then are we to account for the disappointment of the 
^ present time, for such it is, and with what confidence can we look to the 
future ? 

Those of us who in days not very remote invested perhaps in too san* 
guioe a mood, in this industry, must iearn to take long and broad views of 
tbe situation, not paying too much attention to detail, but endeavouring to 
get to the bed-rock of t^e conditipps which, govern its progress. 

" On6 reason for s^ch long views lies in the nature of the case. The 
industry is ebneerned with a tree, not a plant or a shrub with the life, at the 
utmost) oi two or three yiE^ars, The Hevea t>rasilieusis is a tree with by 
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nature a long life. Even now we do not know the limit of age as planted 
and tapped in moderation. The writer comes from a fruit county. It used 
to be .said that a man might plant an apple orrhard» but it would be his 
children fifty years hence who woqld see-ils ;jenith of production. No one 
should have embarked capital in plantation. rubber unless he could alTord to 
wait, if need be, for results. This may be poor comfort to those who, unable 
to, wait, have lost heavily. But it has a measure of re-assurance (or others 
more happily situated. Matters will right themselves if they can hold on. 

The advent of more prosperous dayja will be hastened if the “ experts” 
will have the courage to recognise mistakes, and to retrace, if need be, their 
steps. Let “ experientia docet” be their motto. The writer does not wish 
to run a tilt against them. He only wishes to sec a little more evidence of 
accommodation to facts. 

One sheet anchor of the optimists has been the confident anticipation 
that plantation rubber would kill the wild rubber industry. Calculations 
nave been based on the gradual elimination of competition from this source 
due to their respective costs of production. Time admittedly must be given 
for this factor to tell. But the more severe and rapid the fall in. price the 
more quickly should it have had the expected ellect. It was said in 1910, 
that at 3s. 6d, per lb. plantation rubber would shut out competition from 
Brazil. In the summer of 1913. Dr. Schidfrbwitz wrote an article, the effect 
of which was that, since for some time the trade could not be carried on 
without a supply of Brazilian rubber, a minimum price of 3s. per lb. for 
plantation might be looked for. Wo are much below 3s. per lb. now, and 
have been for a long time. 

• Is it not more reasonable to. suppose that industries, upon which the 
daily food of large populations depend will take a great deal of killing? 
Half a loaf i.s better than no bread, The.se people must adapt themselves 
to circumstances, and until another mode of obtaining a living is possible 
they will continue to produce rubber. Low costs in the East may eventually 
kill production in the West (Brazil and Africa l^nt the time may be far 
distant, and we should not frame too ros^Atc anticipations upon its near 
advent. We must try to find some more Certain (and, shall we say, more 
humane) way of securing the prosperity of our own industry. 

To the writer’s mind there is but one way “ killing” wild'^rubber or, to 
put it more considerately, of getting the best of the competition. We must 
produce the better article. We must recover the premium over hard Para, 
There will always be a demand for the best of anything. The superior 
quality of any article will always be produced if production is possible. 
There is a brand of paper which artists insist on having at any price. With 
hard Para, as with plantation, the productfon of the best carries with it. the 
production of second and third qualities of the nature of by-products. And 
so long as these fetch a little more than the cost of carriage they will be sold 
to cheapen the cost of the first qualify. Therefore it is certain that the best 
wild rubber, and with it a certain quantity of inferior, will continue fo come 
into the market unless plantation companies can produce its equal, if not its 
superior. 

At one time it was thought that they had achieved this end. Did not 
their best command a higher price than the best ' wild ? Yes, when the 
production was relatively small. But as soon as it increased from 15,000 tons 
in 1911 to 28,000 in 1912 prices were equal (washing loss being taken into 
account.) When in 1913 production grew.Trom 28,000 to 47,000 tons the 
balance rapidly went against plantation robber, and this has continued ever 
since, Only one cause can account for this relative movement of prices. 
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Th^.special uses for which plantation rubber was more suitable fully 
supplied/knd the surplus met with neglect in favour of hard Pari.. 

The writer is not unmindful of other factors making for the present 
position. But he does not think that they invalidate his general conclusioiu 
Thus hard Para may be specified for certain contracts, but they cannot re* 
present the whole of the output. Manufacturers may in some cases be pre» 
judiced in favour of old methods and familiar material. But it must be a 
very stubborn prejudice which for more than a year can withstand the 
allurement of so much cheaper a material. Methods of sale may be against 
plantation rubber. But if the manufacturing world as a whole considered 
that plantation was the equal. let alone the superior, of hard Para, the two 
sorts would by now have more nearly approached parity of price. The 
majbrity of manufacturers must consider that hard Para is the better quality 
of the two. 

Quality is the question of appraisement ; opinions may differ as to the 
quality of an article. And the buyer’s estimate is the prevailing one. He 
may be mistaken, but so long as he believes that one sort is better than 
another for his purpose, he will continue to give more for it. The seller of 
the other sort must convince hiui.t^that he is wrong. And if the seller is 
really right that should not be an impossible task. The seller may tempt 
the buyer by a lower price until the latter learns by experience which side 
his bread is buttered. But if that method fails, as it seems to have done in 
our case* he must resort to others if they exist. And if e\en then he does 
not succeed, the seller must, if possible, provide the buyer with the article 
in the form and of the character which he prefers. He must meet his 
market. 

Two means seem to be within the reach of plantation companies of 
obtaining the premier position in the rubber world— *if their article is in 
essence what they believe it, to be. The Rubber Growers’ Association has 
told us that there are scientific methods of ascertaining by actual tests what 
are the physical and chemical qualities of any given lot of rubber. Why not 
adopt them ? What if some samples are proved thereby to be inferior to 
others. Is any satisfactory business ever built up in the long run on mis- 
representation? If the testa proposed give the manufacturer correct infor- 
mation as to the behaviour of the rubber he buys what more can any honest 
trader want ? Such information is bound to tell on the market in time, and 
it is passing strange to the writer that the recommendations of the K. G. A. 
on this point have not long ago been carried into effect ; if not by the com- 
panies as a whole, at least by some of them. 

Again, it is possible that the best plantation rubber is scientifically purer 
than hard Para, and yet that for sonic large purposes the latter is preferred 
op practical grounds. Acid coagulation may be detrimental even when the 
minimum is used ; better keeping qualities may attach to that coagulated by 
smoke and heat ; manufacturers may prefer to do their owu washing and 
rolling, and prefer to buy their rubber in the crude form than in the semi* 
manufactory state represeu led by . rolled sheet and crepe. If that is so, 
then it is for the companies to meet the buyers, to give them what they want, 
rather than tell them what they ought to have. The Wickham process 
seems to have great possibilities, because it approaches so closely. te the 
Brazilian methods. There is probably room for improvement in it. Pnd 
ways of economizing smoke can surely be found. But it^ or some very 
ritttilar method, ought to be tried^ even though the trial is a confession that 
la tba hMlmcsit of the latex the industry has been on the wtong tack ah 
tbhao Bpt Is that 8ur|>ris|ng in a pew Industry ? 
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probable to the wHter that the uses of rubber are so 
numerous' ^bat various forms of rubber have each their special advdtmages, 
and that probably no one form of preparing ft should be exclusively acfopted. 
A proper system of evaluation, a readiness to produce any variety of rubber 
for which there is a demand, more attention to the segregation of the latex 
of the older and younger trees, improved svstems of tapping^ should enable 
the companies to meet the competition of hard Para and other wild sorts 
with more satisfactory results to the shareholders. 

Now that planting is for some years to come probably at a standstill, 
time and energy can be devoted to the best way of prepaiing the product for 
the market. 

Concerted action in the sale room would greatly assist in securing 
better prices for our product. No doubt it is difficult to bring about o^ng 
to the diversity of interests in the various companies. The older companies 
may tiot feel the pinch of low prices ro much as the younger, nor those in 
one part of the East so much as those in another. One can spmpathise 
with the companies who have seen their market spoilt by the inrush of new 
concerns. They have been disappointed and their expected phenomenal 
profits have been knocked on the head. But this was sure to happen 
sooner or later, and just as it seems doubtful whether wild rubber will soon 
go under, so it is doubtful if the younger estates will be able to produce. For 
the prospects of the industry are on the whole still sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant the investment of capital. Capital will be found to take over derelict 
concerns at a price, and though the companies may come to grief, it does 
not follow that production will much diminish. Any movement which 
tended for a time to keep rubber at about 2s. 6d. per lb., or at all events 
which obviated the disadvantage of manyttsellers vieing with each other for 
the favours of a few buyers, would benefit the older companies. Few, if 
any, .are <juito free from capital requirenientH, Should rubber drop to Js. 6rf. 
per lb. it will not be as easy for them to raise all that they still need, as it 
has been in the past- Instead of premiurPs of ;f4 for jfl share in new issues 
nearly at par. Thus they are severely handicapping their future. 

The future largely depends on the degree to which new u.ses will absorb 
the increased production. To what extent are the confident anticipations 
of the past likely to be realised ? In making his investments the writer was 
influenced by the potentialities which appeared to be before the motor 
industry, not only on its pleasure side, but on the industrial also. He 
thought that the 'latter would prove to be the bigger thing of the two, and a 
market in which the scope for development was almost unlimited. Events 
seem to be justifying his anticipations, and a cheaper fuel, which must come 
in time, will tend to accelerate the use of mechanical transport* Motoring 
is not so much .a Ipxury as a necessity. Small tradespeople will have their 
motor delivery vans as well as the large stores. But when he looks at the 
probable great increase in production of plantation rubber he wpuld fe;el 
happier if he could see^ some new indiiatrial use coming forward likely to 
consume large quantities* The basi.s of the demand needs broadening. The 
recent F.Khibit ion was somewhat uisappainting in this respect* The rubber 
street paving shown was costly, there were some doubts as to its practi- 
cability, and hints have been given as to its safety. But there i.s this to be 
tx>n8idered, that as a product in large q;^u|lities rubber is a new coiner, 
manufacturer would think of putting aihArtkle on the market at an attra<^ivc 
price juplerss .sufficient quantities of ra^w^matoia) worq iu, sight at a reason- 
able ^qre* Otherwise a great demahd' would absorb, supplieji^ and sentj ^ 
the prlcof The demand for existing ngeg of iubb^.:^a< hitherto Vabou 
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balanced the supply. But the position is now altered, and a new use would 
have t.abean exccedinjjly big* consumer to put up the price above 3s, per lb., 
or even 2s. 6rf, There is therefore much scope for inventive ingenuity 
and it will no doubt be stimulated. - - 

This consideration leads straight to another, and that is the large 
amount of capital which is involved in this new industry. It is probable 
that the want of financial facilities'' have had a good deal to do with the 
collapse in prices. Larger stocks of the raw material have had to be hand- 
led, increased buildings and machinery provided, and any new use would add 
to capital requirements. Have the dbmpanies been sufficiently alive to the 
necessity of helping to provide this capital by accumulating large liquid 
reserve ? They have been concerned with their planting programmes, and 
how to carry them out as expeditiously and economically (in respect of 
capital outlay) as possible. And so they have relied perhaps unduly 
on one great asset of the industry. Unlike many other phases of 
the agricultural industry, rubber plantations give a daily return. 
There is a constant stream of money flowing in from sales of produce to 
meet current expenditure. This is a great point in favour of its ultimate 
prosperity. But the advantage which it gives must not be utilised only in 
one direction. It ought not to be used solely to provide for current expen- 
diture. Some portion of it should/, go to assist the broker in making his 
bargains. The farmer who must sell his produce directly the harvest is 
over is not in a good position for fixing a price. He is largely in the hands 
of the buyers. In the past when there were more buyers of rubber than sellers 
a financial policy was possible which to-day is out of the question. Com- 
panies must husband their resources, even though they have to reduce 
dividends or postpone the era of dividend paying for a year or two. . 

The writer then, though he confesses on the whole to grave disappoint- 
ment. is not unhopeful of the future He is doubtful if the large fortunes 
which have been made in the past will recur, but he thinks that the funda- 
mental conditions of the industry are sound, and that a very reasonable 
return may be looked for on capitalHexpended, That is distinct from capital 
invested. The anticipations of IhelJoom are not likely to be realised. The 
only way to recover loss on that account is to buy, if possible, shares of the 
younger and sounder companies. The disappointment has been so severe 
that extensions of any size are probably checked for years, and the nroba- 
bilities are that consumption, in the inevitable growth of human needs, will 
in a few years make such a price possible that what are now young com- 
panies (being then old and in full production) will repay to present investors 
some of the loesses which they have incurred on purchases in the days imme- 
diately following the boom. 

Such was the writer’s generalJiconclusions before the outbreak of war. 
It iremains to consider how far they should be modified by more recent 
events. Whatever opinion is offered must be of the most tentative kind. 
The immediate result of the w'ar has been an immense demand for tyres and 
india-rubber goods by the Governments. The era of motor transport is 
much accelerated, and the loss of horses in the war will tend to promote the 
use of motor vehicles by various classes in the future. On the other hand, 
the immense expenditure of unproductive capital must affect the spending 
power of the world for a generation. It will check excursions in costly 
experiments. These detrimental influences will only be modified if one 
result of this colossal war is a restriction of armaments, voluntary or by 
treaty. I hts would at once readjhst the balance and the countries con- 
cern^ may then recover themselves with unexpected ease , — The India- 
Rubber Journal. 
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CORRESPONliENCE. 

Adderley Estates^ 
Coonoor, 5th January, ][$15. 

Spraying foi« Graen Bug. 

To The Editor, 

The Planters' Clironicle. 

Dear Sir, In the article on ** Spray , for Green Bug” in your issue .of 
2nd instant* the quantity of water used with the fish oil soap rosin and 
washing soda experiment is not mentioned. If it was 4 gallons of water the 
mixture would be the most economical of any that have been mentioned as 
yet. I have been using English soft soap in place of Blue Bar for the past 
six months and have found it much more effective and economical. 

This combination for brushing I have been using for some time and 
have found it takes effect in about half a day : — 

English soft soap 10 oz. I Rosin 6 oz. 

Soda Ash 2} „ | Refined saltpetre IJ- ,, 

to 4 gallons water. It saves trouble to boil enough for 16 gallons in one 
4 gallons tin and add the water to make up the 4 tins mixture afterwards, 
and this cools the lot ready for immediate use. 

The approximate cost of 4 gallons of above is 2 annas 11 pies compared 
with about 4 anna^ 6 pies for the saute quantity of the fish oil rosin 
soda soap mentioned in your article. For spraying, soda ash should ''be 
increased to 4 oz. and saltpetre omitted. • Care should be taken that the 
rosin be powdered and mixed with soda ash first and then dissolved the 
other ingredients to be added after rosin has dissolved, I should be glad 
if someone would experiment with this mixture and report their results, 
as the saving in cost of mixture is considerable. I shall procure 1 cwt. of 
the fish oil rosin soda soap and try it on alternate lines of coffee with the 
mixture 1 am using. 

... I ani, dear Sir, — Yours faithfully, 

L. A. Gerrakd Rogers. 

Inorcased BHf^sh Taxes. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir, '--By the Finance Act }91A, (Session 2) British Income Tax has 
been increased by one- third for 1914-15 and for 1915-16 the rate is to be 
doubled. All persons having income subjected to British Income Tax Will 
have to suffer this increased rate. In many cases, however, a considerable 
rebate from the full rate can be obtained, as irrespective of the total, certain 
classes of income are entirely exempted from the tax, and in the case of a 
person who is or has been in the service o^yie Crown, or is in the employ 9 f a 
Missionary Society, or is resident abroad for the purpose of health, a rebate 
is allowed When the tbtal income does not exceed 700. If advantage can 
be, and is, taken of the Exemption or Abatement, the virtual rate of tax, .4s 
considerably reduced, and is iri many case6 quite nominal. Relief can ohly 
be obtained t)y claiming repayment of the tax deducted,, and as there is a 
time limit within which claims can be made, the matter is one calling for 
immediate attention. . At the present time a claim for repayment fqr four 
years can be made, but after the 5tb April nevt claims for three years only 
win be admitted. 

. Yours faithfully. 

For the^Tax Adjustment Agei^cy, 

- ‘ . E. MONTAGUfi, 

386, Oxford Street, Loudou, England, Uecember 1914. 
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How to take Samploa an^ sotiii Spoolmona foi* Bxaminatlon* 

SoiU. 

^ To obtain a fair average pam|>le of the soil in a field for ij^Iysis, as 
^ nearijr as possible eqa^ qoantipes of soil arq taken from ara/iess ihaiu 
four different parts of it. ' At the places chosen fdr taking samples tJie surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, Ac., a vertical hole IS inches 
square is then dug to a depth of Effect, like a porthdle. With a shaip spad^ 
a slice of eK>il to a depth ot one foot is cut ofi one side of the hole and placed 
in a clean bi^. Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size of a pea, or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs* is placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It is important tJuit hags and hoxss should be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Each sample should be labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the hag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of 8ub« 
soil, surrounding rocks and countxy, whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, Ac , and the history of the previous mantirial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases. 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were colldctdd, and they 7Hiist not be exterHaVy wet 
when they are put up. In some Cfises the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before tliey are packed. 

Specimens which decay mpidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, sonic of their food plant, which should be dry 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little .crushed paper. Insects found 
in soil, wood, Ac., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be neiftr dead. They may be killed in a oyanidq 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blottii^g paper 
soaked in benzine. They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered iiuphlhaline. 

Small insects should be packed with iiuoly shredded paper. Gotten 
tvool should 'never he used. 

Butterfiies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets, which at*e packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should l>e packed qai fa each specimen attached to its 

food plant, sifnply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one fpeciiuep of each kind should be sent^-if 
possible 4 or 6. ^ 

JEvery specimen ehauld he clearly laieVed so that there cun bc no possible 
mistake^ The label should bear ^ number refeifring to a desoriptiou iu the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded* 

All specimens sbotiid be sent to 

Tbs Ssorstaky, 

T)^e United ^Plaii^^rs’ Association of Southern India, 

f BANOAIiOEE 

to ensure their being prc^pily $k|tonded to upon arrival. 
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(iNCOriPORATKD*) 

ContAiits 

The Scientific Department publishes a? note on where Fish Oil Resin 
Soda Soap can be procured, and an analysis of a sample of slaked lime. 

A Review of the markets is given compiled from Trot>ical Life, The 
significance of the increased export of tea from Holland to Germany is 
most noticeable. 

From the l^oard of Trade Journal we extract a note on the commer- 
cial conditions in RrA^il aai^ its changing business methods. 

Some interesting information on the Antwerp Rubber market before 
the War is taken from the India Rubber Wtrld, 

An article from the India Rubber World is le produced describing the 
^Belgian Congo as a Rubber producing country. The Congo which was 
first called The Congo Free State, with Leopold II as Sovereign, passed 
in 1908 from under Leopold's rule to the control of the Belgian Parliament. 
But like nearly all industries it has been affected by the War, and should 
eastern properties be able to bring their rubber to the market at a shilling 
a pound, the competition will ceverely affect the planters of the Congo. 

A very interesting article on the Colour Industry and its position in 
England is given by Doctor Molly Perkin whose father founded the Coal 
Tar Industry. One cannot help noticing the activity of the German 
Chemists and their discoveries, brought about by their scientific application 
and their monopoly by Germany. The discoveries have been marvellous 
and one cannot help repeating the hackneyed phrase Peace has its victories 
no less renowedthan War’*, and it cannot be doubted that however war 
must be at some times absolutely necessary* their effects are much more 
lasting and beneficial to the world though not surrounded or attended with 
all the pomp and circumstance of war. 

The supply of chemicals to Britain and her dependencies is taken from 
Nature and here again we are dependent on Germany for the supply of an 
every day necessity, 

We give some extracts from and publish an article on lodinb* 

which may be found usofuE 
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8pray foi* Oram Bug on Colfoo. 

With reference to the not^ on this subject publiehikLm ihm^Qlironiele of 
2iid January, 1 have received sevei^al enquifies as to wbete Fish Oit Ro^in Soda 
Soap may be obtained. Application for it should be made to Mr, A.^ K.^ 
Menon the Oil Cheinisti Madras Fisheries ’dipJtrtme'ht, Tinaf 

Slakoii Lime. 

A sample of Slaked lime sent 16 the laboratory for examination ga\c the 
following analysis : — 


Calcium hydrate 

4271 

Calcium Carbonate 

14-85 

Magnesia 

5-28 

Silica 

21-51 

Stones and Kefude 

... 11*20 


This is a lime of poor quality. It contains a large quantity of silica, 
stones, and useless material, which not only lowers its fertilibing properties 
but makes the cost of transport high. 

A fresh well burned sample of lime which has been careful Iv water 
slaked contains little or no calcium carbonate. The presence of 15% of this 
in the above sample shows either that it was not well burned, or that it has 
been allowed to air slack. 

Th e Magnesia content is also on the high side and this substance is 
deleterious to plants. In a recent ^felho^r by Dr. Leather and Mr, NathSen, 
it is show.n that, “ if a mixtur6^^o¥ calcium and mapesium caibonales is 
subjected {|o the action of carbonic acid and water, thecalcilini carbonate is 
largely or wholly prevented from dissolving. .If magnesium caiijdnate is 
^ added in any material ciuantity ter agricultural laud it may readily cta'UbC an 
» almost entire precipitation of calciniii carbonate and hcncc lender ilie ^il 
>unfertiln.’* 

Review of the Markets. 

“I am indebted to Tropical Life for the following notes whiUi have been 
compiled from the Market reports in that paper. 

Rubber . good demand pfe\ ailed during the month of December, 
1914, despite, the prohibition of shipping, and sales of good extent were made. 
SuopUes available were limilfd, and Rubber wa^ stilt coining to hand slowly 
at the end of the month owing to congestion in the Port of London, due to 
the considerable difTiciilties experienced in hindhng fresh arrivals, and to the 
shortage of skilled labour. ^ 

The import of Rubber into England from (anuary to November, 1914, 
was 37,749 16n^, of which 37,295 ton^ were delivered. The stock ap4he end 
c/f Notembefi^ 5,5t)l tonv. This h an ino^ase in the amount ofi«rubber 
linpoWed of 8,547 tons over the #ame»pei?iod ifr 19^13; 

Spot prices during the months were 

Standard No. 1 Crepe ••• 2/24—2/2 
Ribbed SmokOd Sheet ^ ... 2/5i— 2/41 
Hard Fine FairA , ' 2^9 —2/8}^* 

pew crop ’ ^Indiit yet arrived *ih London. The 
world’s visible supply ou 30 No^iAber) 19t,4 was 597^495 tmlnlf ft gr^at de^ 
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less than .oo the sarhe dAte of 1912. TWj^f is ^c^^unted 

for by tbe falling off of receipts of Coffee at Bra^iilian ports of nearly 3} 
million bags as coittpilterf^^b lasf t^ai*?-^‘PyBSpftcts of' gobd prices for the 
JiS^Q^Cfop see<a^ bdghU 

. a Wage fpV the wfeple sale for! Garden ^^ccoiint at 
beginning of Dcceniber was ,9^., per itV fdf lndlaii* kinds. ' V ' ’ ' ‘ / 

During September and October 1914^ ld»328,4fi4 lbs. of tea were sent 
from Holland to Germany as compared ^ith 1.058,356 lbs. during the same 
period in 1913, a fact which is ample jnsfificatioii for the stringent measures 
being taken by the Board of Trade and the Amiralty. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert* 


CONfMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL. 

Changing Business Methods. 

The following information has been- received from a reliable source : 

Up to the end of 1912 the increasing prosperity in the foreign trade of 
Brazil gave little indication of the general decline that was to follow in 1913. 
Rubber and coffee, upon wb^cb Brazil mainly depends for the meeting of hei 
foreign obligations, contributed 84 per cent., of the total value of exports in 
1912. The increase in the value of coffee exports was almost entirely due 
to the high prices ruling. Rubber pric^ fell considerably, but there was a 
large increase in the amount exported. The balance in favour of exports 
pirn capital imported from abroad enabled the country to meet punctually 
its foreign obligations, while the large importation of gold was taken as a 
furthWi^i&n of prosperity, ,, j 

^ ^his prosperity was suddenly arrested through, the stringency io foi^Kiipi 
motley markets which followed the outbreak of the Balkan war, Brazil bad 
for so long grown accustomed to the unchecked inflow of foreign capital tHal 
her econoinic development suffered ap. immediate set>back directly such 
assistanci^ was withheld. During the five years 1908-12 Brazil had only tn 
ask for money to get it. Much of . the capital borrowed was no doubt fruit- 
fully employed, but much ck it was expended in unproductive undertakings, 
The easy acquisition of capital led both the Government and private indivi- 
duals to be ^extravagant from over-confidence. The withdrawal of^capital was 
followed by a decline ih the prices of the chief Brazilian products — rubbei 
andgoifee. The Government thepe nobble to meet obligations they baj^ 
incuffed upon railways, quite apart frOfti the indebtedness they were undei 
to many enterprises of doubtful value. Many businesses founded upon 
apparently prosperous conditions, wben passed by their creditors, bad to gc 
into b<|ttidatiQn,. It was the coml^nution of all these causes which led tc 
LithO' present rorisis. ; The seriQil 9 /.cb^.j%c|fMr pf thc^ preset ^^a^ipn has epn- 
vinced the Brazilian aQthorkies of %e necessity of minimtsiog its effgets by 
practising strict economy in the varibns branches of thp administrationt but 
while the Treasury aided by the Bank of Brazil, is setting >a excellent 
example in this respect, there is^ still an inclination to embark upon the 
undertakings which might well be le|^pvicr to more piroqperous times. How- 
ever much indh*idual Ministers ' may ! try to 'cut down expenditure, the 
finances of the cobhtry can never be kl^lit Under proper control so long as 
.^.Conggf^ bus ihe tp votp^ outride tbp in a sevi^ oi 

; spet&l brediWr-r^e fibifrd of Tfiim jotmiitli ; 
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RUBMiit> TRADE. 


Aok^Hiytt Eifbi^p 

In <he course of an article or pelgiiirn and its RRbbnr T»n4e in TAe 
India Rubber World, seinie ^CRteresting, particulars (\re guep. abpUt 
Antwerp and the crude Rubber market there before the War. 

* > t*- 

It was intended hv the Uelgi^nn authorities to maj^e at /iniwrrp lup 
largest hfy'houi in the world and ^ up to 1009 about nine and a quarter 
millions sterling had been spent this piojQct with the expectation of 

spending tfii inilhonb more andj^^tpo hope of finishing the uoik in 3920. 
1 he annual imports of Rubbei ictp Ihis t>ort foi the last 21 \c'us aie seen 
in the, following table — 


Tke tkiPbRirs 

Oh Crude 

R^H^ft^ R 

\1 

A\ IWI RP 

1 ROM 

1S03 to 1913 


toUb. 



ton*. 


tons 

189J 

724 

1900 


5.69S 

1907 

... 5 054 

1894 ‘ 

1 398 

1901 

• •• 

5,849 

1908 

... 5 035 

1805 , ... 

1,406 

1902 

• •a 

d,40^ 

1909 

... 4,6S5 

189'6 

l.!15 

1905 


5,726 

1910 

... 4.058 

1S<)7 

1,679 

1904 


5,76 j 

1911 

... 4.335 

189b 

2,014 

1905,, 


5 71 i 

1912 

.. 4 777 

1899 

3,402 

1906 

• • • 


1913 

. . 7,703 


Teo to fifteen years ag ) nearly, all 


the inbbei imported into AntN^erp 


came fro/n the Congo Free State. ^ For uistance, of the tot il of 1901 -5, 8*10 
tons--'5,4l7 tons was Congo KuB^i^r and only 432 tons came fiopi other 
sources. During the last few years, however, Antwerp has leceived increas- 
mg quantities of rubber from <lhq Belgian plantations in the East. The 
following taiale shows all the sourpes of Belgian rubber imoortations tor the 
three years . — . 


Import? s 'or Crude Robbcrjkto Belgium tor 1911 i9li'Wn‘ 
THE CHIKr SotRCbS OV SUPPt\. 


^ From 

1911 

1912 

1913 

tons^ 

tons. 

toaas. 

Belgian Congo 

..j ‘4,020 

4,530 

^ 590 

Ceylon 


(1,080 

2 ISS 

Straits Settlements 

837 

1 495 

505 

B^tish India 

... 

i 47 

87 

United States 

529 

523 

'318 

Fratice 

... 1,326 

1,171 

949 

Cfeai Britain 

... ^',550 

2,001 

3,035 

Netherlands 

735 

1,119 

1,361 

Other Countries 

, 3,168 

2,704 

2,512 

t tpw 


i>, 13.070. 

. 14.745' 


j A co^uparatively small nerpciji^ge, to 2$, of ih^ Belpan 

rubber Belgla^^onsumpnop, the reniaipder b^iq^ distn 

bated tOjjViu'ious points^ 




* Tt be seen from the4idible9above ^at Belgian rubber importSi from 
E&it ba<*e increased ra{ildly4ctfug the^ last three lii 1913 they 

ambbntid fo i,^80 tons ag^d^^a#^Jwlth'B3? tohs two years barUer. The 
6i this rtlfeer eisM Mjfi Belfhifa te 
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' ''ROBBaft. 

Th« ••Igian Oongo •• ft RuMftftp SMdafttng Oountry ‘ 

' The foUowiiig aceonnt of Rubber production in the Rel^p C^iUio is 
^tra'cted from The Ittdirt-Ihibb'er Wortd : — ' ' 

f ij .*1 

The first authentic information ou the Congo country was given to tUe 
World in 1S69 by the great missionary explorer, David Livingstone. The 
Upper Congo was explored by hi# successor, Henry M. Stanley, who orga- 
nised there the International African Association, its promoter being King 
Leopold of belgiutn. Stanley first told the world of the great material 
resoprces in ivory, rubber and Other products of the Congo. The first 
exports from that section were confined to ivory and rubber, as the cost 9 f 
transportation made it impracticable to bsidng any of the other psi^ncts 6f 
that vast territory to the markets of the world. shipments of rubber 

from t)ie Congo began iti 1887, when 33 tops were exported. The volume 
of gxports increased rapidly, reabhiug 13d tons in 1890, over 600 tons in 
1895, and reaching their maximum, 6,614 tons, in 1901. This rubber was 
largely extracted from the Landolphia viue and secured in such a way that 
in most instances the vine was destroyed. 

The prospects for profitable operation were so great that many com- 
panies were Jforined to extr ict the Congo rubber and to develop the country 
in various ways. Among the pioneers in this work was an American, 
Warren C. UncKles, of New York, who arrived at Iloma in July, 1892, atid 
proceeding thence up the Congo Kiver, established Rubber camps ‘^long the 
tributaries of the Kassai, which flows iutd’tbe Congo from the south. 

‘ The Conference of the Powers held af‘*Herlin in 1885 constituted this 
territory into the Congo Free Slate, with Leopold 1 1 as Sovereign, and frdm 
that time for the next 23 years Leopold had autocratic powers, the Congo 
beinjfijgpverned through three secretaries general, namely, of foreign affairs, 
finance and interior, all appoint^ by the King and responsible only to 
him. The various companies that received concessions in the C6ngo 
were as rule compelled to give the Government cither one- half of their capital 
stock or, which amounted to the same thing, one-haif of their profits. Some 
of these companies enjoyenl large profits for manv years. The Cpmpagnie 
du Kassai is .said to have rntde a profit In the year 1905 of 41,500,000, its 
dividends that year being three times the face value, of its shares. One of 
the companies which received a very large concession -amounting in two 
tracts to 2^471,000 acres '-from Leopold was Amcerican Congo Co., incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York in October, 1906, but soon 
absorbed by the Intercontinental Co., a New Jereey Corporation 

formed a few months later to takea)ver these concessions. 

It is sdfe to say that no other rhbber producing country in the world 
has received the attention that has been directed to the Congo, For a 
number of V< 2 ^ars before Leopold ghV#* Aphis control of the Congo Free 
State the VM® Chriatian World was shocked from tune to time by the 
.<ttorfes^tb^t reached it of the atto8ioafs Trfettrnent of the nath^ee, teho, it was 
sfate<^, were coriibnited to gather rubb^i^ by the threat and infliction of 
various kinds of torture. Several books were writtS^ oh this subject, pro, 
and cofi. ^nd it was made ^ the theirve^.of warm debases in the House of 
Commms^ Finally the Belgian appoinbri a Committee to 

investigate^ which#^ while deB 3 nng aatlMd atrocities,, admitted that much 
praawNLftfts* JtfMKhjjkXippQ them to do the 

amount of work. Ib November, 190^ tlj» Congo -VkOO’Rtirto poised, 
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under Leopold’s rule to the con^ml &F'the Belgian Pai^iament, and since that 
time DOtMng;has been heard about cruelties on the Congo. 

There are five large companies in Antwerp which, up to the closing of 
that port; weie engaged in the importation of rubber. 

Whether the outcome pf tJhe.^ar will make any change in the owp^ijs^ip, 
of the Congo country remains to be seen, but the future production of 
rubber from that section will not depend upon the flag that may fly on the 
hanks of the Congo and Kassai, but upon the price of crude rubber in the 
markets of the world. Great efforts have been made during the last 
few years^ to keep the Landelphia vine from destruction, and since 
1910 plautitig has been done on quite an extensive scale. The Belgian 
Government had planted up to 1912 three and a half million Funtumia 
trees, 250,000 Hevea and about 150,000 Manihot trees. Systematic tapping 
experiments have been carried on by both the Government and private 
interests for the last three years, and there is every reason to believe that 
the Hevea pan bo made to pruduce to advantage along the Congo : but if 
the Eastern planters finally succeed in bringing their rubber to market at a 
shilling a pound, the planters along the the Congo will confronted with a 
problem in competition that may be extremely difficult for them to solve. 


Indian Tea . — The quantity offered last Monday was somewhat larger 
than the average for one day’s sale, but owing to the strong demand the 
auction proceeded rapidly. There was again very little to be obtained 
under per lb., and the demand for Tea for “ price” seems greater than 
ever. Up to 9d. the enquiry is very strong, and it is evident that at present 
there is hardly enough cornmoa Tea to supply the requirements of the 
trade. Outside markets are beginning to purchase more freely, while Russia 
is buying normally in Calcutta as well as in London. With the increasing 
demand for Government supplies there seems little likelihood of easier 
prices at present. The next sale will most likely be held on Monday, 
January 1915. 

Ceylon Tea. — The larger supplies offered at the auctions on Tues- 
day met with a good demand, and all descriptions up to where 

extremely firm. Whole leaf kinds were in strong demand, and very 
little could be bought under 9H. In broken Pekoes only a few lots of very 
ordinary Tea were knocked down under btit above that price better 

value than of late was obtainable. Dusts and Fannings were unchanged. 
The public sales comprised 28,891 packages, nearly all of which were sold. 
No auction will be held next week. 

China Tea. — There is no diange to report in this market and prices 
remain firm. A small business*' is being done in low China about 8d. but 
the tea is poor and undesirable. Good Kintucks and Ichangs about Is. to 
Is. Id. are attractive buying, but the quantity remaining in first hands is 
very limited. 

London Tea Returns. 

Duty Paid. Export. 


1913. 1914. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended Dec. 19,... 5,121,008 5,495,723 

For 51 weeks ended 

Dec. 19. ..4272,532,556 285402,278 

Ptqduoe 


1913. 1914. 

lbs. lbs. 

1,350,116 947,007 

36*146,156 67,243,349 
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COLOUR INDUSTRY. 

Th« ArtiSolal OolqVtai* Industry and Its Position In Spgiand. 

By'F. \k)LLow Perkin, Ph. D., F. I. C. 

The coal tar industry was founded by iny father, but in the early stages 
of the work he received much encouragement from Messrs. Pullar, of Perth, 
paTti<Sularly from the late Sir Robert Pullar, the ' father of the President of 
the Society. It is doubtful whether, without that encouragement, he would 
have commenced to manufacture the product he had discovered. 

I will in the first place give a brief historical outline of the coinmence- 
inerit of the industry, then reasons why it ultimately in a large measure 
passed tg the Germans, and finally how it'hiay be possible in part at any 
rate to resuscitate the industry. The views' given are my own opinions, but 
I give them for what they are worth. 

In the Easter vacation of 1856 my fath‘eV, who was at that time just 18 
years of age, having been born on 12th March, 1838, found that when aniline 
sulphate was acted upon potassium bichromate, a black precipitate wks 
obtained, and on examination the substance was found to be “ Aniline 
Purple or Mauve.” This particular work was carried out in a rough labo- 
ratory, which he had fitted up in his father’s house, know as “ King David’s 
Fort,” at Shadwell, in East London. 

As a matter of fact, the actual discovery of the dye was accident. 
The aim which my father had in view was the synthesis of (juiniue. With 
our present knowledge we know that it would not be possible to synthesise 
(luinine simply by the oxidation or aniline, but in those days when orgatne 
chemistry was in its infancy, the assiiinplion appeared quite “ probable. In 
1856 it .seems quite legitimate to assume that a natural product might be 
synthesised if the elements composing it could be brought together, in the 
right proportions. 

Now, although the actual discovery of the dye was an accident* it 
retiiiircd a’ mind of particular aptitude to work up a dirty black substance, 
to CNtniet the dye, and alterwarda to cany out the Iaboriou.s work which 
was necessary to prove that it was a dye and could be used in place M dye.s 
obtained from natural products. I wjah to lay stress on this, because the 
average peF.son~the “ man in the street”— is apt to think ths^t the discomy 
of a substance is the main point. It is really not the discovery of a new 
substance wliich is the chief thing, for thousands of substances have 
discovered which have been put on one side as tiseliess until the inventive 
mind came along and opened out new branches of industry, 

My father, having discovered this unprepossessing black material, 
instead of throwing it way, e x peri menjted and found that a brilliant colour- 
ing matter could be produced fron-l it has the properties of a dye, and 

also resisted the action light retnaVKaMy welL Samples of silk and cotton 
were dyed with it ^nd sent to Messrs. Pnuar^of Perth, who, after ^^amining 
them, wrote on 12th June, 1856 :p- . 

“ If yppr di^overy does n^' niake the goods too e^epensiVe, it is 
decidedly one of tfie most vaUiablcj. tUht come but for a long ttae, 
'J'his colour is one that is wanted in all, clashes 6f goods and could not be 
obtained fast on silks, and only at great expense on cottob yatns. ........ add 

doe.'i not stand the tests that yours does, and fades bjr exposure to air.” ' 
After further experiments, a patent was taken out (No. 1984, 1850) 
it was decide to commence mauufactnriDg, In June, 1857, the bdlding of 
the works was begun. In December, of the same y^r, the Technical 
• difficulties of inanufacturit^ nitrobenzene from benzene having been ov^- 
couie also, the uiduufactufiug of aniline oma large eefUie ' from uitrbbeuzeue, 
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and tinally the oxidation and preparation of the dye, Aniline Purple, or 
Tyrian Purple as it was then called, was put on the market and used for 
silftjdyeing in the dyehouse of Mr. Thos, Keith, of Bethnal Green. 

In introducing a new colour, an enormous amount of experimental work 
had to be carried out. Mordants for use in cottdn printing had to be 
devised. Many experiments were necessary before satisfactory resujlts^were 
obtained in dyeing wools and silks with this new dye. It was, in fact, all 
pioneering work from purifying the raw material, devising liew plant, and 
finally applying the new product. 

In connection with the raw product — benzol — it is interesting to note 
that it was manufactured only in small quantities in 1856, and that thp price 
was 5s. per gallon for a comparatively crude product, which had to be 
distilled before it could be used. The coal tar itself was a drug on the 
market, and a great nuisance to tlie gas manufacturer. With the advent of 
the aniline dyes, and the consequent call for more and more of the products 
contained in the tar, the conditions changed and by degrees tar distilling 
plants were erected, and became a source of profit to the gas manufacturei . 

The introduction of a new colour from a novel source naturally at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and as a consequence many workers came 
into the field and a large amount of research work was carried out with 
aniline and allied products, and the number of synthetic dyes gradually 
iucr<^a^d. The second aniline dye, Magenta or Kuchsine, was discovered 
in France by Verguiu, in 1859, who produced it by heating commercial 
aniline with tin tetrachloride. In ttiese early days quite a number of Hiitish 
patents were taken ont although, of cour.se, a great deal of work was being 
carried on on the Continent. It must also not be forgotten that a large 
amount of pioneering work was instituted under the direction of the German 
chemUt Professor Hofmann at the Koval i>Plk*gc of Chemistry, London. In 
fact, th'fe influence of Hofmann was of enormous value, as he imbued hit 
students with a love of research, and taught them the importance of 
thoroughness in their work. The Germans, recognising Hofmann’s great 
gifts, uhiinately induced him to return to his native land as a Professor at 
Berlin University. 

In the early days of the aniline dye industry, probably owing mainly to 
the influence of Hofmann, there were many German chemists in English 
works, a number of whom returned to Germany and have most materially 
helped the Gcrmaii colour industry. 

Although the works at Greenford Green in Middlesex were the first 
coal tar colour works, quite a nuinl^er of other works sprang up within a few 
years. Some of these no longer exist, but others .are still with us and are 
of considerable size, employing a large nqpiber of hftuds. 

A short time after the Grecofot^ yfoihs had been founded, Messrs. 
Simpson, Maule and Nicholson, qoinmesxced to manufacture dyes, Edward 
Chambers Nicholson, one of the partners a^id a student of Hofmanu*B, . 
being a chemist of high attainn^epts* ^mps^n* Maule and Nicholson were 
originally manufacturers of qhcqiieals. When Mauve was produced, 
they took up the manufacture of pf nitrobenzene and then aniline, and 
gradually developed into manufacturers of dyes, being the first, I believe, 
to* manufacture Rosaoiliue, in this country, and producing it in a high state 
of purity. 

Messrs. Roberts, Dale and Co., began working befoie 1860. Leviu- 
slein’s coiiitneuced in a small way in 1864. Read Holloday and Co., 
Williams Bros., and Dan Dawson all commenced about 1865. From the ^ 
Uisl all these firuis employed highly trained chcmi4i who, by their research . 
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work , did much to place the industry on a strong basis. Many of the 
ch enlists, however, were Germans who as already mentioned, nltinniely 
returned to the land of their birth and, for reasons which will be mentioned 
la ter, it was not possible to replace them by men of cttu.il calibre. The 
names of a few of these German chemists who did so much valuable work 
in England, may be mentioned — Dr, Caro, who ultimately became chief 
chemist to the Badische Anilin and Soda Pabrik, Dr. Martins, who was later 
appointed chief chemist to the Berlin Aoticngesellschaft, Peter (jiiess, the 
discoverer of thedia/o reaction (chemist to Allsopp’s Brewery at Burtou-on- 
Treut), and Dr. Otto N. Witt, who became Professor of Chemistry at the 
Cbarlottenburg Technische Hochschnle, 

Up to J875 the British industry was in a nourishing condition, and fairly 
held its own against foreign competition ; and a very large number of 
important patents were taken out in this cpuutry. For example, Dr. I)a\id 
Price, in 1859, patented Valine, Pnrpurine, and Roseinc, which he obtained 
by oxidation of aniline with lead peroxide. Medloek took out a patent iii 
1860 for Magenta. In the same year, Greville Williatns discovered Quino- 
line Blue, afterwards known as Cyanin. Patents for Violets were taken out 
in 1860 by D lie and Caro, and by Smith and t'olem in. hi 1862 Perkin 
patented another series of Violets, and in 1862 Hofmann discovered a Violet 
known as Hofmann’s Violet, which wa^ inamifacturod by Simpson, Manic 
and Nicholson. Aniline Black, probably the fastest of all blacks, was dis- 
covered by Lightfoot in 1863. It is unnece-.sary to further enumerate. 

A very great stride in organic synthesis was made in 1867 by the 
German chemists Graebe and Liebcrmann, who showed that the vegetable 
dye. Alizarin, could be prepared by fusing dibromoauthraquinonc with 
caustic potash. They patented this process, but it was far too expensive 
to be of commercial importance. 

My father when with Hofmann, having had special experience of aiith- 
r.icene, and having kept considerable ejuamities from the time when he was 
a student, was naturally much interested that aiithraqiiinon(% which is 
obtained from anthracene, could be converted into Alizarin. He therefoie 
studied the matter further, and found that Alizarin could be produced by 
sulphonatiiig authraquiuoue with fuming sulphuric acid and then fusing 
with caustic soda. On treating the melt obtained bv one or other of these 
methods with acid, a yellow precipitate was obtained, which dyed Madder 
mordants with the greatest case. 

All the Alizarin used had, up to this time (1869), been produced from 
the root of the Madder plant. This then w'as the first synthesis of a natural 
or vegetable colouring matter. 

At the same time that experiments wpre being cairicd out in F.uglaud, 
the German chemists, Caro, Graebe, and Liebermami, were also investigat- 
ing the subject, and discovered the siilphonation process about the same 
time as Perkin. Although the patents were filed within a div of each other, 
artificial or synthetic Alizarin was first Piannfactured in this country, and 
until 1874 the Germans sent very little into the United Kingdom. 

In 1868 the amount of Madder root produced was estimated 70,000 tons 
a year, but in a few years the artificial product almost ompletely replaced 
the natural colour, and Madder ceased to be grown. The total output of 
Alizarin from the Madder root was about 750 tons in 186S, but iu 1912 the 
output of the synthetic product had risen to -about 2,000 tons, four-fifths of 
which was manufactured in Germany. — Society of D5^er.s and ('nloari^ts. 
December, \9\^. -Indian Planters' Gazette, 

[To he Goniinued,} 
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CHEMICALS. 

The Supply of Chemioale to Britain and Hei* Dependenolea. 

After showing that the foundations of theoretical chemistry were laid 
almost ejcclnsivcly by the chemists of England, France, and Sweden, the 
speaker proceeded to discuss the position of industrial chemistry. The 
Report on Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products and Processes” in the 
International Exhibition of 1862, from the pen of A. \V. Hofmann, theui 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of Chemistry and Royal 
School of Mines, London, contains the following passage (p. “The 
contributions of the United Kingdom, and in particular thc splcndid chemical 
display in the Eastern Annexe, prove the British not only to have main- 
tained their pre-cininence among the chemical manufactuiers of the world, 
but to have outdone their own admitted superiority on the corresponding 
occasion of 1851.” 

Statistics in relation to the development of the alkali trade show how 
rapidly the production of what are called “ heavy chemicals” wa'^ proceeding 
at this period. Figures derived from returns collected bv Mr. Christian 
Allhusen from 81 per cent, of the manufacturers in the United Kingdom, 
immediately after the first Great Exhibition, are shown below. These may 
be compared with statistics prepared by Mr. W. Gossage for the year 1801 
immediately before the Exhibition of 1862 : — 



1852. 

1861. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Soda ash 

... 71,19i 

156,000 

Soda crystals 

... 61,041 

104,000 

Bicarbonate 

... 5,762 

15,000 

Bleaching powder 

... 15,100 

. HO, 000 


1'he value of these products for 1852 was estimated at .ibuul 1 [ million 
pounds, while the value of the products of 1861 was calculated by Mr; 
Gossage at upwards of two millions sterling. 

The Board of Trade lias recently issued a bulletin concerning German 
competition in the United Kingdom market, and on p. 2 we find the state- 
ment that the soda compounds, excluding chromates and bleaching powder, 
produced in the United Kingdom in the year 1907, are valued at 5, 590, 000. 
The imports from Germany in 1912 are valued at only ;f8,700. As to 
bleaching materials, the product of the United Kingdom for 1907 is estimated 
at jf527,000, while the import from Germany for 1912 was ;t'44,600, 

From these figures the easy deduction is made that “the imports of 
these chemierds into the United Kingdom from Germany are relatively insig- 
nificant when compared with the output of the same articles in this country. 
It is cle.ar that in these particnlai* lines British manufacturers have no need 
to fear German competition in the home market.” 

Similar remarks .Tpply to aluminous compounds, coal tar products not 
dyes, the cyanides, sulhpnric acid, and other acids for which the bulletin 
may be consulted. It thus appears that the British manufacturers of 
sulphuric acid and soda, from the early times of a century ago, have been 
able, up to the present, to hold their own against foreign competition, and 
bavp thus added substantially io the revenues and welhbeiug of tbeir 
country. 
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Now leaving to the department of “ heavy chemicals” all such things 
as agricultural and horticultural washes, coarse disinfectants, and artificial 
manures, the question arises, How do we in England stand in regard to the 
supply of drugs, dyes, photographic chemicals, agents for research, and 
perfumes at a time when many of these things are very urgently needed ? 

It may be safely asserted that the sources of supply of all these 
materials in the United Kingdom are seriously iiidequate. And, further, we 
may point to the acknowledged fact that many ol the dyes, nearly all the 
synthetic drugs, and photographic materials have been systematically 
imported from Germany. 

The annual statement of the Board bf Trade shows that in 1913 we 
imported from Germany : — 

Alizarin and anthracene dyes 
Aniline and naphthalene dyes 
Synthetic indigo 

Total ... ;i*l,730,278 

Under the head of “ Drugs, nnenumerated, including Medicinal Prepara- 
tions” ont of a total of imports from foreign countries and from British pos- 
sessions amounting to /"l, 302, 860, more than one-fourth or to the value of 
332, 464, was in 1913 received from Germany. From this is to be deducted 
the inconsiderable amount of dyes and other chemicals from coal-tar, valued 
at ;f24,691, exported in 1913 to Germany. According to the Final Report 
on the First Census of Production of the United Kingdom for 1907 this 
country made 139.000 cwt. of coal-tar dyc^., valued at ^373,000, of which 
practically the whole was censumed at hoin(\ 

As to fine chemicals for analysis and for research, three are no figures 
available, but it may safely be said that there has been no appreciable 
production of those things in this country. 

If we are ever to be in a position to supply ourselves and our Depen- 
dencies with the dyes, the drugs, and the rest of the fine chemicals repuired 
in oiir work, it will only be achieved after a careful review of the circum- 
stances which led to the removal of the industries from this. the country in 
which many of them originated, together with a determination to take to 
heart the lessons of the past. 

After a review of these circumstances in which it is shown that it has 
not been due to inactivity on the part of scientific chemists, but to ignorance 
and neglect of British manufacturers down to quite recent times, the author 
considered what ought to be done and what it is possible to do in this 
country to remove reproach from British chemical industry, and to render 
the Empire independent of supplies from foreign sources. 

We need many fir.st-rate chemists, a few engineers, plenty of capital, 
and some good men of business. A combination of these elements in duo 
proportion is certain of success, and the time, though so unhappy for the 
world, is favourable for this enterprise. 

Inasmuch as the functions of each and the best way of combining them 
have already been settled in practice on the Cbnlinent, is to be hoped that 
the ancient precept about being taught by the enemy — fas est et ah hostc 
doceri^wiW not be forgotten. For there can be no doubt that the principle 
acted on in all German chemical factories, pamely, the employment of 


L 

271,119 

1,382,478 

76.681 
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best available scientific skill and tire constant af^eal to scientific research, 
has been the secret of their success. 

In conclusion, two remarks only require to be mad**. The establish- 
ment of what will be practically atuew indn<^fry in this country will rc^mre 
.consideration and assistance from the State, if it is to survive the period of 
tierce competition which will lollovv the eonclusirm of the war. I^ncourage- 
incut is already promi-cd to the dye industry, in the form of definite 
fiuancul aid to be piven by Government. But rememberiuff that the 
colour-maker is dependent on the production of many chemicals, which 
represent intermediate stages irf'.ilhe processes which lead from the raw 
materials to the finished productvand that the production of these chemicals 
is naturally associated with other chemical manufactures, it is to be hoped 
that the temporary protection will be extended beyond the immediate field 
of the colour-maker. 

The other remark may. raise a smile on the part of those business men 
who are moved only by commercial oonsiderations. T here will be a .great 
temptation when the war is over to .resume former business relations with 
the enemy. The German chemical manufacturers have a powerful organi- 
sation and many years pf experience behind them. Let them keep any 
markets they can retain outside the British Empire, but every man who 
cares for his country will surely demand that business at home shall be 
limited to British goods. — NaturCp^ 


Rubber Shipment from the East. 

Supplementing the information which we have given from time to 
time respecting the restriction and later the prohibtion, upon exports 
of raw rubber from Ceylon and the Straits Settlements to^ places 
cfnitsidc the British Empire, we have now^ received from the nRnbber 
^^rowers* Association a circular clearing up some points that werfe in 
doubt. The Rubber Growers* Association asked the Colonial .Office 
whether the term “British Ports’* in the recent prohibtion included 
ports in Australia, Canada, and other British Colonies and * Dependen- 
cies; also whether, in view of the fact that Japan is one of the 
•allied countries, sanction could be given for direct shipments to be made 
from Ceylon and the Straits Settlements to Japan. The Under Secretary 
of State replied under date the 21st inst., that it was intemUd that the 
exception in fa^onr of the British ports from the prohibition of the 
exportation of rubber from Ceylon and the Straits Settleipents should apply 
to all poets in Australia, Canada, and other British Pos.se.ssions. He added 
that this had been made clear <Q.tbe Governors of Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements and th,at all British oversea governments had been asked 
similarly to prohibit, the exportaiipn of rubber except to British ports. As 
.regards tjie exportation of rubber from Ceylon and 4he Strait.^ Settlements 
to, Japam the Secretary of State prepared to entertain applications from 
manufacturing firms in that coqntijy for permission to export rubber from 
Colombo apd Singapore for use in; their ^factories, and the DuiiJop Rubber 
Co* ha already been granted permission tp ship to Japan for use in their 
ipllls m-.that country 50 tons of ^5^bber a io each case from Colombo 

and Singapore, Similar applications from manufacturing firms ip prapee 
will also be considered. It is also-proposed to allow shipments of rubber 
from Polqipbo and Singapore to VJadivostopk for use in. Russia as soon as 
Russian reouiremeuts , hs^ve, been asfiertaioed."--T//e ‘ India-Rubber 
yj9m»<*KA 
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BXTRAGTS FROM CAPITAIi 

A letter from a London Correspondent shows that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
handling of the Tea Duty has stirred up some bitter feelings. There is no 
desire to oppose the imposition cf the eight penny tax although this means 
“a penn’orth of lax on :i penn’orth of tea,” but there is a keen desire to 
enter a protest against the unfairness of the Chancellor’s methods. The 
London “Times’-’ has not displayed much tact in its treatment of thesiibiect. 
“ It rests with them” (i.t:., the tea-driukers) *’ entirely whether individually 
they pay it or not.” That is one dictum of the London paper. “ Rut if they 
do pay” your contemporary proceeds “ they can obviously afford to do so, 
and they will have the satisfaction of knowing that their own enjoyment is 
for their country’s benefit. This is a satisfaction that might have been 
granted to many citi/:ens outside the ranks of the tea-drinkers ; and those 
who have to pay will regard the consolation offered to them as poor indeed* 

The India Tea Association and the Ceylon Association held a' joint 
meeting to consider the enhancement of the clnty. Loyalty dictated the 
decision that no protest should be raised against it at the moment ; but it 
would appear that the feeling was expressed that when tea was forced to 
bear an additional burden cocoa and coffee were let off far too lightly. Of 
a large proportion of coffee-drinkers and of practically every consumer of 
cocoa or chocolate some of the words of the “ Times ” might be used with 
greater force tha-n attaches to them iii reference to tea-drinkers. The words 
alluded to are quoted above they can obviously afford to do so.” 


It should be noted also that the tea consumed in the United Kingdom 
is to a very large extent Bn'ltsh Grown,' For the most part it is the produce 
of an entirely Rritish Indiistiy. The same cannot be said of either cpffee 
or cocoa. Why should th(s Rritish Industry be btirdened and foreign 
industries not ? Thai is a q’nestion which will have to be answered, sooner 
or later. The Hoard of Tr^ide figures for the Calendar year 1912 show 
imports to have been as follows : - 


Imports. 

Raw Cocoa ... 78,776,947 lbs. 

Manufactured ... 246,829 Cwts. 

Coffee ... 844,68.; „ 

As regards Home consumption the figures are : — 


Value. 
^'2, 295, 092 
/;i ,869,222 
/*3, 004, 788 


Raw Cocoa ... 

Manufactured 

Coffee 


60,848,404 lbs. 
236,472 Cwts. 
260,054 Cwts. 


The manufactured cocoa imported comes almost entirely from 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland, The rate of duty upon it varies with 
the atnonnt of sugar ; but the bulk of it has no sugar and pays at 2d per lb. 
In all probability, none of the sweetened cocoa or chocolate is included in 
the above figures, as it is classified under the head of “Confectionery.” 
In fact, there is a practical certainty that every pound of the manufactured 
cocoa referred (o above paysn duty of 2d, per lb. The statistics show that 
its average value is just under per lb. Hence the duty represents an 
average impost of only about 12i per -tent, as against cent per cent in the 
case of tea. 


Raw cocoa pays at \d, per lb. The average value of imports works 
out just under Id, per Ibi so that the dutyiilcepresents about IS^r 
cent. The duty on Raw coffee is H». per Cwt. The average valpC’ hf 
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the coflee imported is slightly over 718. so the import diUy is a little! under 
2(^p^r cent. These figures are instructive and should be compared — 

Duty on Tea ... ... ... 100 per cent, 

yt Coffee ••• ••• ... 20 do, 

M Raw Cocoa ... ... ... 15 do, 

„ Manufacliirod Cocoa ... ... 12i do. 


On no economic principle whatever can this be justified. There is no 
Free Trade about the matter, but there is certainly a heavier, much heavier, 
incidence of taxation on British Produce than on the produce (and the 
manufactured produce) of a number of foreign countries. For the present 
the protest is merely against unfairness, which will be submitted to tempo- 
rarily, in a spirit of self-sacrificing loyalty. It is understood that there is no 
intention of restarting the machinery of the Anti-Tea-Duty League just yet ; 
and even when peace has been concluded the necessity for continued heavy 
taxation during a period of years will be realised by even the sternest oppo- 
nents of the high tea duty. 

How many people know that there is a flourishing resin Industry in 
the United Provinces? Particulars given in Forest Bulletin No. 26 (“The 
Resin Industry in Knmaon” by E. A. Symthies, I. F. S.) show that during 
1914, it was arranged to work 800,000 trees and 1,230,000 channels, and the 
estimated yield was 56,000 manuds of crude resin. It was only after five 
years of continued experiment (hat a distillery was erected, which turns out 
uniform standard of turpentine and rosin suitable for the most exacting 
rerpiirements of Indian consumers, and simultaneously with this, the tapping 
operations arc being developed as rapidly as possible. There is an 
excellent demand for these products and the total estimated output of the 
dbtillery has been sold to March 1915, 

In 1911-12, 266,443 gallons of turpentine were imported into India and 
58*600 Cwts. of Rosin. ^Ir. Smytbies anticipates that the Bhowali distillery 
»l6ne will, in three years time, be in a position to supply Jjboiit 60 per cent 
oPthe total consumption of turpentine and well over 80 per cent of the rosin 
jconsumptron of India. Hut in addition to the Bhowali l^istillery, the Forest 
Department will .shortly be erecting another distillery in ICastern Kuinaon, 
near TanaJ^pur, from which an approximate annual output of 25,000 gallons 
of turpentine may be expected, while the Departmental operations in the 
Punjab will ultimately give a further 50,000 gallons, making the total output 
of Indian turpentine equal to 200,000 gallons per annum and of rosin to 
120,000 maunds. This will absorb practically all the workable forests, of 
this species of pine under the Forest Department. Anticipating that a cer- 
tain amount will be available for export, a trial consignment of 2,000 gallons 
has recently been despatched to New Zealand, with what result is not 
announced. Samples of rosin have also been sent in anticipation of pos.si- 
ble export. There is no possibility of export to England or Europe, the 
natural outlet for any balance, after meeting Indian requirements being to 
Australia, New Zealand, Java, ect.-- Capital, 

M. Yves Guyot, the eminent . French economist, di.scu8ses in the Nine- 
teenth Century the destructive effects of the war, and its subsequent 
influence on the world*s commerce. Even if it should last only for six 
months, be reckons that the lose of productive power alone will amount to 
380,0()0, 000 in German, 600, 0(X),000 in Erance, jt 110,000,000 in Russia, 
100,000,000 in Great Britain, and ;('58, 000,000 in Belgium. He emphasises 
the fact that the price of wheat will rise with the conclusion of peace, as the 
result of Germany’s re-admission to the world’s markets.— T/ie Indian Plan- 
tere* Oa$ett€ ^ Sporting 
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Tll¥CTURE OF IODINE. 

It is not much use giving people in general here, advice on treatinenl 
of stock which involves elaborate prescriptions of little known, and not<easy- 
to»be-procured medicines. 

In the treatment of flesh wounds, bruises and sicknesses of all kinds of 
live stock, horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, cat's, 
rabbits, fowls, turkeys, ducks, all of which were kept for use and profit, we 
evolved simple lines of treatment suitable for those who are not near towns 
where all kinds of medicines can be had, and who at any rate can hardly 
afford expensive prescriptions, or who may feel that they have not the 
knowledge to apply such prescriptions. Nor do we advise, if possible at 
all, the stocking of medicines which are also dangerous poisons ; people will 
be careless and accidents too often happen. ; 

One of the most useful medicines to keep in stock, one wc often 
recommend, is Tincture of Iodine, and it can be got at any Dispensers. It 
is a poison, but not dangerous like Carbolic Acid or Corrosive Sublimate, 
and no accidents arc likely to happen in keeping it or using it freely. 

We publish an article on it taken from the Farm Journal lU. S. A.) 

“ Among the drugs of particular value to the veterinarian and stockman 
we wish to mention Iodine, in combinaUon with alcohol, as a tincture, and 
with lard, vaseline or lanolin, as an ointment. The modern practitioner has 
come to think more and more of Iodine, in both human and animal practice. 

Readers should keep it on hand for use as needed. .When any 
poisonous insect bites a person, paint the place with Tincture of Iodine 
several limes, and the great swelling and irritation will be prevented. 

The tetanus bacillus (Lochgius) enters with the parasite or infects* -the 
wound made bv scratching. It acts in the absence f)f oxygen, being what iii 
known as au anaerobic germ. Air and oxygen kill it, and so it is best to 
open up a wound of any sort to which air otherwise will not gain entrance ; 
then swab freely with Iodine. 

Tetanus often kills horses that simply have collar or saddle sores. The 
owner daubs the parts with axle-grease or some smear, salve or ointment, 
thereby excluding air. Better saturate the w’ound with Tincture of Iodine, or 
with a 1 — 500 solution of corrosive sublimate, which is deadly to all germs 
and the spores of some of the woist diseases, notably anthrax. 

Use Iodine freely if a boil is • sterling on man or beast, and par- 
ticularly on what the farmer often terms a blind boil. By this he means 
one of those angry, sore, dark-red or purple bunches which does not 
readily come to a head. Such an infected centre has come from the 
entrance of a germ, or the bite of an insect. Flies frmp the carcasses 
of animals may cause them. They may turn mto malignant, pustules from 
the bite of an insect. They most commonly come from infection from pus, 
blood or other discharges getting ou to the hands, when one treats a 
wounded or diseased animal They are often contracted at liog-killing or 
cattle-butchering time— -the knife or a bone scratching or catting the band. 
Saturate such wounds with Tincture of Iodine, and repeat the a{)plication 
once or twice daily until the wound heals and there is no sign of infection. 
This is home treatment; it always is best, of course, to employ the 
physician iu serious cases of euiergeooy or where great danger is tbought^to 
exist, 
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Iodine Tincture is also of great value in the treatment of all glandular 
swellings and in lumpy jaw (actinomycosis). Goitre on the neck of a 
young animal is well treated by paintkg the swellings with Tincture of 
Iodine, or rubbjng them with Iodine ointment every other day. Iodine in 
another fonn-r-the iodide of potash— also is used in such cases being given 
internally in small doses for a few days. 

The tincture and the iodide are sovereign remedies in wooden tongue 
(actinomycosis of the tongue) of cattle. l‘he enlarged tongue is scarified 
lightly and ulcers are scraped. The Tincture of Iodine is applied and repeated 
in a few days. Iodide of potash iS given internally, in one dram doses two 
or three times a day, for several^ieriods of ten days to two weeks, with 
sitnilar intervals without the inediefUe, until the disease is cured. The drug 
causes Iodine poisoning (iodism) v^hen given in these large doses for the time 
mentioned, and the intervals without treatment are intended to allow 
recovery from iodism before agaiu giving the medicine. 

Similar treatment is given in lumpy jaw. The tumors and the abscesses 
are opened freely, swabbed with tincture daily, or packed with oakum or 
cotton soaked in the tincture, and the iodide of potash is given internally as 
in treating wooden tongue. Tincture of iodine, and the ointment of Iodine, 
are of great value in the reduction of all chronic swellings. Use them on 
puffs, such as windgalls and bog spavin, or curbs, on enlarged tendons, ou 
forming spavins, splints and ringbones. The tincture also should be used 
on or in wounds that arc tardy in healing, and is very useful for injection, 
now and then, into the fistulae of the withers and poll. It likewise is effective 
in the treatment of canker of the mouth, and in snout disease (buUnose or 
snufAes) of swine.” 

(In addition to the recommendations given above we use this Tincture 
successfully \w the treatmeut of Poultry. For rattling in the throat other- 
wise Bronchitis, paint the throat outside every day. When fowls have a 
deep drawn wheeze, that is likely Congestion of the Lungs, and Tincture of 
Iodine should be painted over the Lungs. The right place can be seen by 
lifting the wings of the fowl, when the inflation of the lung can be seen on 
the bare place there. For canker in the month touch the white growths 
with the Tincture. For Bumble Foot, paint the swelling. In Yaws paint 
tUe eruptions with this Tincture. For Sore Mouth in Goats when eruptions 
break out all round the lips outside and inside, paint these swellings daily. 
— Ed.— J. J. A. S.) -The Journal of the Jamaica Af^ricuUural Society, 


The New Bari5.\rism: A Prophecv. 

Continuity” writes to the Times 

*• Christianity — aud this is its highest merit — has in some degree softened, 
but it could not destroy, that brutal German joy of battle. When once the 
tamiag talisman, the Cross, brealts in two, the savagery of the old fighters, 
the senseless. Berserker fury of which the northern poets sing and say so 
much, will gush up anew. That talisman is, decayed, and the day will come 
when it will piteoitidy collapse, the, old stone gods will rise from the 

silent ruins, and run the dust of ^JLbousaiul years from their eyes. . Thor, 
with his giant’s hammer, will at last spring up, and shatter to bits the Gothic 
cathedrals.” 

So wrote Heine 80 years a|go, and he foretold that at the bead of the 
new barbarians would be found disciples of Kant, of Fichte, and of 
Hegel who, by a regular logical and historical process, which he traces back 
to the beginnings of German tl^ught, had shorn the talisman** of its power« 
rr-Th^ Times Weekly, 
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SCIENTIFIC department, U. P. A. S. I. 

Wind breaks as a means to stop the evaporation of Soil 

Moisture- 

In his Presidential Address to the British Association Mr. A. D. Hall 
said : — 

‘“It would be valuable to know how far evaporation from the bare soil 
can be checked by suitable screens or hedges that will break the sweep of 
the wind across the land. In England hedges have always been looked at 
from the point of view of shelter for stock ; we find them most developed in 
the gra;:ing districts of the west, while bare open fields prevail in the east 
and south. Vet the enormous value of a wind screen to vegetation can be 
readily observed and the market gardeners both in England and the still 
drier districts of the South of France make great use of them.” 

Commenting upon this in a leading article the A cultural Ncics 
says, “ the persistent sweep of the trade winds over the country makes the 
effect of wind very obvious, wind br^ks, therefore, have been a matter of 
serious consideration in many parts of the West Indies and the extension of 
their use is constantly advocated. In this connection, however, it would 
seem that the benfit of mitigating this action of the wind upon the plants 
has had chief considenation, wind breaks having principally been used in 
connection with orchard crops like Cacao and Limes, the action of wind 
upon the soil itself, as affecting the evaporation from the surface, ha.s had 
little consideration. It would now appear desirable to ascertain whether 
wind breaks may be usefully applied more extensively than at present in 
connection with arable cultivation as a means of reducing evaporation from 
soil surfaces.” 

The position is much the same in South India. Wind breaks are 
c.xteii 5 ively used on Tea estates to break the force of the wind but no 
study of them has been made from the point of view of the conservation 
of soil moisture. One could imagine that hedges of legiiniinoiH shrubby 
plants planted across the Tea might be n.sefnl not only as wind breaks but 
as preservers of soil moi.sture and that they might play a most useful part 
in the case of young clearings, especially in districts which are ant to siiffhr 
from drought In the dry season. Mr, Hall’s suggestion certainly opens 
up a new point of view and is worthy 'of study in an experimental way in 
ihh field. 

Tea, Coffee, and Rubber, 

Til'd Consnlar Reports state th.it almost the entire import trade of 
Koweil in the Persian Gulf is vviUi India. During 1913/14, 1,972 cwis. of 
Coffee were imported from India, and 229 cwts. only from Bra/.il. In the 
same period 2,OG7 cwts. of Tea wer^ imported from India and also 142,135 
cwts. x)f Uicc and S.105 of Sugar. 

Baghdad ( I'lirkey) also has a considerable import trade with India, 
which supplies nearly three quarters of the Tea. The price obtained for 
Tea was 2s. 4^1. to 2s. * hiiggah,* which is 2 ‘83 lbs. 

, In 1913, 1955 bags of Coffee, ^.302 cases of Tea, 18,587 bags of Rice, 
and 10,511 bags of Sugar were imported from India. 

Angola in Portngiie.se Wo.st Africa, daring 1913 exported 4,800 tons 
of Coffee. Part of this is cnltivatcd and part is gathered by the natives 
froip,wi!d plants and .sold to the merchants. 

RUDOLPH D. AN3TEAD, 

planting Expert. 
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RUBBER SEED. 

Hevea Braxlllensis or Para Rubber Seed. 

The commercial future of this bye-product depends mainly on three 
factors : — 

1. Cost of collection. 

2. ElTicient seed shelling. 

3. Food value of cake. 

Authorities differ on the first point, cost of collection of 1 ton kernels 
c\cn havinff been calculated to a figure of 11-1 3*4, which is of course a 
prohibitive price. 

A suggestion of Mr. H. N. Ridley, K. K. S., formerly Director of the 
Botanic Gardens, Singapore, may point’ the way to the problem’s'solution 
in various tropical countries. As regards the Straits Settlements, Mr. Ridley 
suggested that the right of seed collection in plantations might be leased to 
Chinese who would utilise the labour of village children. 

The Imperial Institute’s trial with Millers’ nut cracking machine showed 
that it could be successfully used for seed shelling, but trials on a large scale 
with various machines are recommended. It is essential that kernels for 
export should not be broken or crushed. Para rubber seeds are a good 
example of seeds, which like castor seeds, contain the enzymic ferments 
previously noticed. 

WHien the kernels are bruised, these bodies immediately begin to re-act, 
netting up hydrolysis of the oil, with the production of fatty acid and 
glycerine and resulting in the eventual loss of the latter. Thus the oil from 
some crushed meal sent from the Straits Settements gave the enormous 
figure of 65*0 per cent, of free fatty acid's' e.xpressed as oleic. 

Such an occurrence would ruin the product. The oil becomes valueless 
and the cake inedible. 

Evidence so far collected is generally in favour of the possible produc- 
tion of a cake comparable in value tq those in common use and closely 
resembling soy bean cake. I’he cake is high in percentage of proteips, 
carbohydrates and fat and low in crude fibre ifood units 155 against soybean 
cake 151). 

Although the seed contains a cyanogenetic glucoside, the Imperial Insti- 
tute found less than 0*01 per cent, of hydrocyanic acid in a sample of cake 
prepared from it ; and it should be remembered that the favourite English 
cattle food (linseed cake) also contains a small percentage of a cyanogenetic 
glucoside in the seed from which it is prepared. 

Feeding experiments conducted on cows and sheep for the Imperial 
Institute with Para rubber seed cake have been completely successful, the 
animals showing no abnormal symptoms but it is recommended that further 
experiments of a still more searching ctiiiracter should be tried in order to 
establish the merits of the food. 

As regards the chemistry of the oil; it may be looked upon as an inferior 
linseed oil. In its constituents and general characters, it is very similar to 
.th is pil, but of weaker drying power, as suggested by its iodine value of 
T^S cp* tung oil 167, candle nut 164, linseed oil 170*194). ^ • 
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Castilloa Elastica oft Central American Rubber Seeds. 

Crushed seed was sent from Trinidad in 1903, but the low percentage 
of oil (12*5) smd the presence of a bitter principle which makes the cake 
inedible render castilloa seeds of .doubtful commercial value. The proper- 
ties of Par6 and Castilloa rubber seed^ are compared below : — 



Para Rnhber^seed, 

Castilloa elrstica 
f^ccds. 

Oil per cent, in whole seed 



Appearance of oil 

21*2 

12*3 


Clear, light yellow. 

Scini-solid pale brown 

Value of oil cake 

ITobably ecpial to 

Inedible, due to bitter 


linseed c.ikc. 

principle. 

En 2 ymic character 

Flat splitting cn/yine 

Flat splitting enzyme 

Free fatty acids per cent, (as 

present. 

present. 

oleic acid) in oil from good 
kernels 

5*4 

1 1*2 

Free fatly acids per cent, (as 



oleic) in oil from crushed 
kernels undergoing liydro- 
lytic action on voyage .... 

; If , 65*6 

50*2 

Iodine value of oil 

12R ^ 

88 

Saponificatiou value of oil ... 

192 

l’97 

Nature of sodium soap from 



oil 

Rather soft. 

Moderately hard. 


Both kinds of seed contain hydrolytic ferments. The oils differ mainly 
in their iodine values and soap forming properties. Castilloa seed oil cannot 
even be classed as a semi-drying oil, but produces a harder soap than Para 
rubber seed oil.— of the Department of Ai^rfculture, Trinidad 
and Tobago, 


Germicides, Disinfectants, Antiseptics and Deodorants, 

Considerable confusion exists in the popular mind regarding the mean- 
ing of the above terms. To many they signify one and the same thing, as a 
result of which numerous worthless preparations with a disagreeable odour, 
but otherwise harmless, have beep employed in the destruction of disease 
germs without avail. 

The terms germicide and disiafectant may be used synonymously to 
designate any agent which has (he power of destroying germ life, such as 
sunshine, heat, carbolic acid, iysol, bleaching powder, corrosive sublimate, 
and formaldehyde gas. An antiseptic is something which merely prevents 
the further growth and development of micro-organisms without necessarily 
killing them ; for example, alcohqf, boric acid, listerine, hydrogen peroxide, 
and most of the common disiofi^ants in dilute solutions. A deodorant may 
be said to be anything possessio|t'^b odour more pronounced and penetrating 
than the c^our which it is intended to modify or cover up. It does not 
possess, necessarily, either germicidal or antiseptic properties, and depends 
for its efficiency simply upon producing one odour to mask another. Many 
cf ^Ibe best germicMes are also splendid deodorants, but deodorants are not 
generally germici4^,'--(Mo4ero Farming).— Ncm* 
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FORMOSAS. 

December is one of the best inqnths iii^the year in which to’ buy, spot 
teaa^as, gi*neraUy, the% is a big supply of mature now cropp in the ware- 
houses besides the* fiofd- overs from the previous seashn?^h(Cf tTiose who 
buy in this month havV'preltv much -t^verythinf; their wny-'w^Heri it comes 
to getting bargains in finality. 

When the brokers first introduced Formos.'is to llie trade in Fliiladelphia, 
fine Foochows. Moyune grc»ens .and Congous, known as ICnglish Freakfasts, 
were the kinds used ; therefore, tp introduce a new tea in a market that 
was very cotiservative, exceptional inerifiiad to be back of any kinds offered ; 
and as Formosas had that merit, it was not long before they were recog- 
nised as a leading tea. The first teas of this variety shipped to the Cnited 
States were higli-clash, well-fired,. conbtiiiing no Pekoe, tips whatcxcr and, 
wlieiv they were put in a canister, they would improve in such a lOarvellous 
manner that every time the consumer made a succeeding purchase of the 
same tea, he or she would find that it would drink better than the last. 

There are four crops of Formos.Hs: — The first, the Spring, which have 
never been much in demand, as they always drink as if they were fired bcfo;*e 
the tea was (piite ready for picking ; the second, the first Summer ; the third, 
llio second Summer ; with the Autumn crop fourth and last. 

There is something about these high grade Summer teas which charm 
and appeal to persons in and out of the trade ; and it must be admitted that 
for giving man and woman a refreshing, uplifting drink, this description is 
far and away the pride and the mofjt soothing of all kinds shipped to this 
country from the I'ar Fast. While we iinpdrt e^ery year less of the 
strictly choice teas, w’hich wotild be good value to retail at $1 per pound 
and wholesale at 50c. to bOc., it is ratfier pnx;?hng to account for the falling 
off, when, our country has had nnpreopdeiHed prosperiiy and when money is 
so plentiful and all want the best, even bt the poorest of the working i)eople 
who, as a rule, are liberal spendersi. 

The following, however, may throw some light on the above question : 
About 20 years atter Forino.sas had been throughly introduced, certain 
exporters in Formosa shipped some Pekoc lipped leas with a well-made 
black leaf, which sold for less money tljan the natural leaf teas with much 
superior cup, grade for grade, and those buyers, ever ready to ' push a new 
type and sacrifice cup, for style, began to purchase the Pekbe-tipped teas 
and work them in on their cnstoiii'ers. This and the fact that the class of 
buyers referred to are insatiate in ttyitig^ every time they buy, to pay less 
foi" the .same grades, resnils in brcakhig prices to the detriment of quality 
with a gradual loss in proiits all down the line. While such buyers^ arc 
bad enough, the real terrors of the tratie are the shippers who will ship any- 
thing that will pa.ss Government inspeiction. and the importers who wjjl import 
the same. These persons actuaHv" br^ak prices on their own better grades 
and complain that the cousumer dodfjmot want and does not buy quality. 

I'ormosas have many different /tiivbrs and it is best to select those 
that have already given sati.s(i^ction, fitjbei than experiment with other of 
uncertain growth and liable to d^terfbrate rapidly; and as it is assumed 
by many in the trade that Pekoe -tipggd, high* fired, dark liquof sorts arc 
the best sellers and most liked, it b jqueation if they are as valuable, in 
comparison with the finest and lovver'gtjades of the medium liquor ones. In 
the . fipcst inediupi yop haye.{a Jsup!iBfktlye ch^acter >yith a delicate and 
e:^quiaite fragranpe an^l, cup Jnll . a 
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it makes the experienced tea man wonder how it could be so ; and this 
singular quality is never found in the high*6red, dark liquor kinds. Another 
good rule to follow is to buy teas with as little Pekoe tip as possible, provided 
you get the cup and at a right price, as the natural or plain leaf teas in all 
grades have a truer Formosa character : and very frequently the low grade 
plain leaf are far better in the drink than those tipped, costing more 
money. 

While the Japanese own and control the island of Formosa, it is popu- 
lated by the Chinese, and this is a good place to give the Chinese planters 
and traders a few words of well-deserved praise for their patience, faithful- 
ness and honesty of purpose, which arc so conspicuous in their dealings 
with American tea buyers and other s. If at any time you buy tea from a 
Chinaman, for future delivery, do not bother about a contract ; for if he 
says he will deliver, you are sure of getting your tea, even though the market 
li,as advanced 10c. per pouud on the grade you have ordered. — Simons' 
Spice Mill, 


Tea. 

Indian -Only one sale was held this week, 27,300 packages having 
been offered on Monday. The demand was brisk, and all descriptions were 
in strong recjnest. Quality continiie.s below the standard for the time of 
year. The proportion of tippy and good liquoring kinds was small, and with 
keen competition prices were higher. Common sorts in particular came in 
for increased attention, and in comparison with last week’s prices now show 
an advance of \d. to Jrf. per pound. Darjcelings. of which only a small 
proportion shows really st^tnd-out character, have been somewhat neglected 
of late in public sale, but better prices have been obtained privately. For 
next week about 40,700 packages are in typo. 

Ceylon Tea. The quantity offered at the anciions on Tuesday was 
considerably smaller, and, with a strong demand, all descriptions were firm 
to dearer. In whole-leaf kinds the lowest grades were in particular request, 
and were fully \d, per pound dearer, while Teas suitable for export were 
freely taken at an advance of Id. to \d per pound. Kroken Pekoes generally 
were also higher, only a small quantity being obtainable under 8d., while 
descriptions frequently showed an advance of irf. to ^Jrf. 
Dusts and Fanming.s were unchanged. At the public sales, 18,987 packages 
were offered, of which about 550 were withdrawn. 

China Tea. -^Stocks in London arc very small, and the market during 
the past week has become dearer. A considerable quantity of the lower 
grades has been sold for shipment, and the market is now practically bare of 
Monings and Panyongs under 9d. per lb, Fine ciualities have not been in 
great demand, and consequently buyers are at the moment in a position to 
secure very attractive value. Finest Kinlucks are scarce and every week it 
becomes more diflicnlt to follow earlier-bought parcels, 

London Tea Returns. 

Duty Paid. 

1913... 1914. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended Sept. 20., 5,175,479 4,753,983 

For 39 weeks ended 

Sept. 26.' ...203,579,928 216,865,228 40,652,713 40,061,594 

ProdHQC Market^' Heview, 


Export. 

1913. 1914, 

lbs. lbs. 

1,125,838 2,434,845 
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RUBBER 

Ml*. Hapbat*! Wright on tha Position of Rubbar. 

lu the course of some remarks at a iheeting of shareholders of a rubber 
company Mr. Herbert Wright made the following interesting statement: — 

I take it for granted that we are prepared, at a great sacrilice, to sup- 
port the Government in any steps they may take with the object of extin- 
guishing the supply of any commodity which may assist the enemy and in 
maintaining supplies for this country and the Allies. Without rubber the 
transport of men, food and apparatus would be very seriously delayed. The 
manufactured stocks t)f the enemies, known to be phenomenally large in 
June of this year, ai*c now 

PRACIICAI.LY HKPLKfliU. 

Without further supplies of rubber the enemy will be cropped to an extent 
which few of us can comprehend. I want you to realise that America 
annually imports and consumes more rubber — about 50,000 tons — than any 
other country. Next comes, in order of tonnage consumed, the United 
Kingdom, followed by Germany, Kussiit, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
and Japan, I estimate that under normal ciicumstances, allowing for the 
preference which large 

United States Consumers. 

naturally have for plantation rubber, that they would require for 1915 (juite 
.^0,000 tons of our product ; the rest, atn'punting to 20,000 Ions, would be 
Brazilian and African grades. During war they could 

Do WITH A Great deal Moke Plantation 
rubber. As you arc aware, an increased tonnage compared with 3914 has 
been sold by plantations c.i.f. New York fpr delivery during 1915, 

Gek.manv is uuu Next UiCtOEsr Cusiumek. 

In l9l:» she received from <.ireat Briiaiu alone nearly 10,000 tops of 
lubber; iu the first half of this year she received from the United Kingdom 
and our colonies 4,500, and also half that quantity from Brai^il. A fair 
proportion of her imported rubber was re-exported to foreign countries. 
Under present conditions she can receive practically no rubber. The point 
which I wish to make is that hitherto Germany has been very dependent 
on British territory for her supplies of taw rubber, and has received very 
little from the United Slates. Similarly, with regards to Austria-Hungary, 
we have been the biggest siipoliers of crude rubber. Russia was supplied 
with about 6,300 tons iu 1913, and France with over 5,000 tons, from the 
United Kingdom alone. Japan has called for a small but still significant supply 
from us. Now, during the second half of this year there has been practi- 
cally no supply to the enemy, but a big increase in exports to the Allies and 
to the United States and other neutral nations. Ot the world's supplies, 
owing to the action of the Government, ’ 

Wp; Directly control the Main Crop- Plantation. 
equal to 45 per cent, ; we also indirectly control that from Africa — say, 15 
per cent — and may have an influence on fbe tropical Ainerldan crop, averag- 
ing 40 per cent, of the world’s supplies. Next year, owing tq the increased 
age and acreage of bearing trees on eastern plantations and the elimination 
lor the time being of the produce from German colonies, wc may directly 
control 60 per cent, of the world’s supply,- and exert a big influence on the 
ultimate destination of the rest. But the new law also means that we shall 
not only control more rubber, but if necessary, accumulate it. During 1915 
the United Kingdom will, if the present regulations aice enforced, 
from the .East about 7?,500vtons of pjaptation ,rubber» plus a large toooage 
of African and Brazilian grades. Of this I estimate that the Uujte^i. 
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Kingdom, Russia, France and Japan will require about 50,000 tons ; this 
will leave us with over 20,000 tons minimum of plantation rubber 
for export to neutral nations. Such a vast surplus, increasing month 
by month, would mean a fall in price of plantation rubber. If plan- 
tation supplies arrive in regular quantities, and the present regulation 
operates throughput 1915 and no ^ipnients are pp^iblc to the United 
States and othbi* ncntral countries, there is no limit tb 'which rubber may fall 
in the absence of any co-operation among producers. And I have no faith 
in concerted action among growers except until the position of the biggest or 
wealthiest producers is seriously threatened. You can now see that plan- 
tation rubber could easily become unprofitable to collect. This would mean 
that labour on Kastern estates would have to be much reduced or put on 
short time, or the estates conducted as before, but at a loss. You know as 
well as I do that we must, as business men. be prepared to run our estates 
in first-class condition at a loss if it is necessary to do so. The position will 
remain serious until the United State.fi of 

A.MiiRiCA Agki:i: ro 'I'AMi ouk Ruuuek on oi^k 

The total cropo I have uiciitioned may strike some of you as being very 
large; but 1 am not at all aUaid, providing neutral trade cau be maintained, 
and old credits are re-established. I can assure you that the iiiamier in 
which credits have been aficcted will appreciably diminish the output, not 
merely from plantations, but also from wild areas, unless in the immediate 
future neutral nations are compelled to absolutely depend on wild rubber. 
Furthermore, the war has taught jus fhe enormous importance of motor 
transport, in which rubber tyres at^e essential. There 
Wii.i. He, After the War, 

a boom in all manner of manufactured rubber articles ; because practically 
every firm in the enemy countries has had its mauufactured stocks depleted, 
as well as its supply of crude material. The wastage of rubber tyres, valves, 
boots, waterproof, surgical and nnmeVous other articles, the extinguishing or 
disorganising of supplies from certam rubber-yielding areas previously owned 
by the enemy, and the necessity of f^leuishing stocks of crude rubber, may 
result in a demand of our product which will be phenomenal. The year 
after war terminateb I fully expect that, if credits are re-established, you will 
have to sell Germany 35,000 tons of rubber and every Continental Power 
will want double the usual annual supply to make good the depleted stocks, 

I could relate details of h(uv the 117 tons of Rubber in Antwerp the day 
after the fall of that city, were 

Urgently Purchased at 12 marks per Kilo, by Germany, 
who would have willingly paid a higher price for fifty times that amount. 
Some of you may be intersted to learn how I arrive at iny figures for next 
year’s crop of plantation rubber. The total will not be up ‘ to iiiy estimate 
if there is any restriction of lapping operations, it will be increased if rubber 
rises much higher iu price. It is based on the assumption that all acreages 
planted during and prior to 1909 will be in bearing in 1915, and after allowing 
for varying yields of 220 Ib. per acre per annum from Java, Ceylon, South 
India and Borneo, of 250 lb, per acre per annum from Sumatra, and of 300* 
lb. per acre per aunum from Malaya, the estimate totals to 72,500 tons fbi^ 
1915, if tapping operations arc normal. There was not any great increases* 
iu planted acreage between 1908 and 1909, hence the small estimated 
increase iu crops. In fact, a shortage would have been likely next year, 
because the average rate in increased consumption would have been greater 
than that in plantation supplies — the only ' source expected to show an 
increase. The war may, of course, materially affect ‘ supplies front all 
parts of the tropical world. — C, Express ” December 4.— T/^c Ceylon 
Observer, 
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COLOUR INDUSTRY. 

Tha Artifloial Colour Industry and its Position In England* 

By F, Mollow Perkin, Ph. D., F. I. C, 

{Continued*) 

The development of this branch of the coal tar colour industry was 
thus described by my father in his Hofmann Memorial Lecture in 1896: — 

“ Before the end of the year 1869, we had produced one ton of this 
colouring matter in the form of paste; in 1870, 40 tons; in 1871, 220 tons; 
and so on in increasing (]uaiitities year by ^rear. As we bad been success* 
fill in producing artificial Alizarin, others did not run much risk in follow-^ 
ing our lead ; yet up to the end of 1870 the Greenford Green Works were, 
the only ones producing artificial Alizarin. German manufacturers then, 
began to make it, 6rst in small and then in increasing quantities, but until 
the end of 1873 there was scarcely any competition with our colouring 
matter in this country.’* 

He then went on to say —and the remarks were not only directed to his 
own work but to the work of other 6rms, n^ably Simpson, Maule and Nichol- 
son, who for some years were the largest coal tar colour producers in 
the world : — 

“From the foregoing, it is seen that, a^ in the case of the aniline colours, 
all the pioneering work connected with thc^ foundation and establishment of 
this branch of the coal tar colour industry was also done in this country. 

“For the due development of this industry, it was necessary not only 
to attend to technical processes, but also to carry on scientific research in 
connection with it.” 

The nci^lcci of scientific research durimx the next decade xvdts 
the reason xc/iy the coal tar colour He^dc. established as it was in 
this country^ gradually i^ot forced out by German competition* 

In 1874, the Greenford Works were sold to Messrs. Brooke, Simpson 
and Spiller, the manufacture of Alizarin being taken over at a later date by • 
the British Alizarin Company. i 

I have seen it in the Press, and have also beard it in conversation, that 
it was not a very patriotic step to dispose of a successful work at the early 
age of 36. The reasons for doing so were practically these. My father and 
his brother had had a very dilTicuU fight to establish the works, and had at 
last reaped some benefit from their struggle. The use of aniline and Alizarin 
dyes was increa.sing with leaps and bounds, and their agents all over the 
country were urging them to increase their output largely. This practically 
meant doubling the size of the works ; and this again meant that they would 
have to sink most of the capital which they had made, in bricks, mortar, 
and machinery. Although my father preferred a quiet life in which 
to de\ote himself to research work, the increasing of the works would proba* 
bly not have been an insuperable difliculty or prevented him from carrying 
oil the business ; but the necessity of having more trained research chemists, 
if the works were to be carried on satisfafctorily, became increasingly appa- 
rent. It was nor possible for one br.3in, however energetic and fertile, to 
carry out all the necessary research retjuired in a large work. Research 
chemists, however, could not be obtained. Our universities did not train 
tben\. True, Germans could be had at moderate salaries : but German 
research chemijU, after they had oblalueJ a thorough kuowledge of tbo 
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processes, had a tendency to go back to their own country, where they 
were received with open arms and offered high salaries by the German 
companies. 

In an industry such as that of the aniline dyes, continual change is 
necessary. Consequently a number of highly-trained research chemists 
must be employed, and it is the work which can turn out the largest number 
of new colours, and at the same time improve the methods of manufacture 
and the quality of the older ones, which will obtain the market, 

I 

• This is what the Germans have done. It is not correct to say — except 
to a limited extent — that they have stolen the artificial colour industry from 
us. There certainly has been a lot of piracy. In the early days of the 
industry, German patent laws were, to say the least of it. chaotic, each 
State either having its own laws or its own ideas as to the administra- 
tion of the patent laws. Therefore, for all practical purposes, no 
patent law existed. It followed, consequently, that the Germans had 
the brains of the world at their disposal and they had to pay no 
fees for their use. I he moment a patent was published it was seized 
upon by the Gerinan firms. If a process was worked secretly, the 
Germans, either by research work or by other means, discovered it and 
appropriated it. The products manufactured by them were sent into this 
country ; it was vain to prosecute their agents, because when the Germans 
found this was being done they supplied the goods direct to ti e consumers. 
They sent their travellers, many of them skilled chemists, all over the world. 
They were therefore able to show how the dyes were best employed. The 
British manufacturers were, as a rule, content with issuing circulars to their 
customers, warning them not to use inferior foreign goods. As a matter ot 
fact, the goods, as a rule, were not inferior to the British, and were often 
cheaper. It is, however, an undoubted fact that the German colour works, 
when they were first founded, stole the work of English brains. The Ihilish 
Government protected their processes by allowing them to take out 
patents in this country in which they were not reejuired to work. Un 
the other hand, German patents were refused to the British inventors. 
This was the case with the Alizarin patents ; they were granted to 
Germans in England, but refused to Englishmen in Gemany. 

I do not think that the German competition with Alizarin was very 
serious uutil after 1874, because, up to that time it could he manufactured 
and bold at a good profit at a price which did not admit of much German 
undercutting. Shortly afterwards the prices of the Alizarin paste in this 
wmntry was raised, and this gave the Germans their chance, which they 
seized with characteristic energy and undersold the English manufacturers. 
The English policy should, of course, have been in the opposite direction, to 
keep the price low particulary as the Germans were getting in a position to 
supply the whole demand, if they could only obtain the trade. As a 
matter pf fact, by combining together, the German manufacturers for a 
time practically killed the British Alizarin industry, and had it not 
been for the Turkey Red llyers’ Association, who combined to manu- 
facture Alizarin, the trade would probably have entirely left the countr)'. 
At any rate, the Germans have made very great profits, and employed thebe 
in the first case to write off their capital expenditure and secondly to recon- 
struct and equip their works with magnificent laboratories, which were 
staffed with skilled research chemists. • The patent laws, until the Bill of 
B07 was passed, allowed foreign arilini>s to patent .any process in this 
country simply to prevent us mauufacturing,^ while we, if wc patented abroad, 
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must manufacture the product in the particular country in which the patent 
is taken out within a reasonable period, or else grant a license. 

In 1907, the Patent Laws Amendment ^ct was passed, in which it was 
made compulsory for a foreign patentee, either to work his patent in this 
country or else to he compelled to grant a license. I’nforninately many 
loopholes for evading this Act have been. discovered, and it has not been so 
successful as was anticipated. 

With our own patent laws against Uf4, the Germans made the most of iti 
But the German spy system, of which we have seen so much recently, was 
also against us. In many cases, however, our want of business method 
and always our disdain of research trork were af^ainst ns. After a 
process was once started it was, and even to-day is, largely worked by rule 
of thumb. I grant you there is a stirring amongst the dry bones, yes, a 
a great stirring, but if we are going to take our place in the manufacture of 
aniline dyes and fine chemicals, the stirring will require to be very much 
more vigorous, and unless, after being stirred the bones are going to be 
jointed together little ultimate good will result. 

I have pointed out how the Germans, owing to our patent laws, were 
able to make use of our brains, and one cannot help thinking how 
fertile those brains were with new ideas, and with initiative to carry out the 
ideas from the experimental to the manufacturing stage. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the number of these pioneers was not very great, and 
it is small wonder if, when they found iheir ideas being exploited by others, 
they were inclined to lose interest, and rfcUrc from the fray. Whether or 
not this was the case I am unable to say but in this particular line of 
industry we seemed to lose our pioneering in tercf t. The existing works in 
s nne cases, at any rate, began to live on their past reputation and seemed 
to m.’ike very little effort to compete with )lhf*ir German rivals. f)n the bu'^i* 
ness side they did not take sufficient trouble to keep their customers or to 
open out new markets. The dyer was told, if not in words, at any rate 
by action or want of aciioii, *' These colours have always boon admired 
and have been manufactured by us for years, wc don’t see any reason for 
altering the shades or the methods of dyfting.” 

In the meantime, however, the Germans were flooding the markets 
with new dyes and new shades and sending round their travellers by the 
score. These travellers were not simply Salesmen but in many cases trained 
chemists, who were prepared to go into the dyehouse and show the d 3 Tr 
how to apply the dyes. 

The question of capital also had a great deal to do with the advance- 
ment of the artifical colour industry abroad. In this country all the firms 
were privately owned, being more or less family concerns. To-day this is 
iu the main still the case* In Germany it was and is otherwise. They are 
big commercial concerns, supported by outside capital and also by the 
banks. F urthermore, a large slice of the profits has always been put by 
for developing the works, for new machinery, and for research work. We 
in this country have been too prone to take too much out of the business, 
instead of building up large reserves* Gne might cay, why then was notout- 
side capital brought in to increase the siaeand output of the works ? The 
reason probably was this - that capital found a more remunerative opening in 
shipping industries and the building of docks the opening up of coal mines, 
in the heavy chemical trade, and in engineering concerns, etc. Also a large 
amount of capital was invested abroad to finance British or foreign under- 
takings from which good profits could be obtained* 
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One of the chief causes of our not being able to hold the artificial 
colour industry which had been found in this country, and the real cause of 
the German pre-eminence, anS for which they dewve every honour, was 
the lack of industrial research. One of the reasons why so many of the 
students of Hofmann rose to such eminence was the love of research with 
which he imbued them. To-day our manufacturers are awakening (o the 
need and value of research, but -for many years, although a chemist was 
attached to most of the works, he had in the main simply routifie work to 
pursue, which either gave hiiu no lime or incapacitated him for research, 
and this is still largely the case.^ Small wonder is it that our manufacturers 
were unable to compete with the Gerinaas. In the German works, shortly 
after their foundation, magnificent laboratories with all the latest scientific 
apparatus were erected. Libraries stocked willi the latest literature were 
installed-— everything was there which might bo recpiired for the investiga- 
tions in hand. 

Having made these preparations, chemists wore employed who h id had 
a thorough training Before th^y could take their degrees it was conipn - 
sory that they should carry out rfn original investigation along some line of 
research. The engineers employed were also highly trained men with a good 
chemical knowledge, many of them having received a university education. 
In the works the chemist and engineer worked hand in hand. Thns, when 
the chemist had discovered someinew material or process in the laboratory, 
it was further worked out in collaboration with the engineer-chemist. The 
product first produced in the laboratory was next made on a semi-commercial 
scale, and if this proved successful, the commercial plant was erected and 
the material manufactured in bulk. 

As the output of the works ihcreaseti, so the number of chemists taken 
into the works increased until, as is well known, some works, such as the 
Badische and Meister, Lucius ^and Bruning employ over 200 research 
chemists. The fact is that almosf the whole of the technical staff are more 
highly trained than is usually the^ case here. There is also in Gerinany a 
much closer relationship between the professors of chemistry in the universi- 
ties and polytechnic institutes and the manufacturers. This is good for 
the professors and good for the manufacturers, as it reacts upon the 
training of the student. 

How could British manufacturers who, if they did not scorn research 
did not recognij^e its value, compete under these conditions ? louring the 
last decade British colour makers have been holding their own in certain 
lines, and even improving their position owing to the fact that they have been 
increasing their technical staff. But they have been, and are, severely 
handicapped by the enormous German advances and by the great variety of 
products the Germans have been able to supply to the consumers. The 
agent of a German firm can go to the dyer and offer him all the shades he 
requires, the British manufacturer can only supply a few — consequently the 
German gets the order — it saves so much trouble. 

There are other reasons wftich are more closely related to the German 
business methods, but I will not go into these as I do not wish to enter into 
controversial matters. 

I am not fond of the expression, “ War on German Trade.” Is it not 
better to say ; “ Opportunity for British Trade and the Capture of New 
Markets,” The Germans thoroughly deserve the preeminent position which 
they havefattalned in the artificial colour industry, it is in the main due 
to f^instaklng research, backe4 by thorough business organization^^ Son^e 
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of their business methods, it is true, are such that we should uot care to see 
them copied here, but the main reason' has been the lack of research, and 
of making opportunities, instead of waiting for them to come. 

Hid not the Germans deserve to capture the Indigo industry ? The 
research on this subject was carried ‘Ont on a truly colossal scale, Nfany 
chemists were engaged for a period of over 20 yt .ars upon research work 
in order to produce this product synthetically on a commercial scale at a 
price which would compete with, and oven undersell, the natural product. 
It is stated that before a siiigle pound of synthetic Indigo was placed on 
the market over jt' 1, 000, 000 had been spent during the 20 years. The 
literature, patent and otherwise, uj^on the subject is one of the finest 
chapters in the history of chemical technological research. It is not iny 
intention to enter into the details of this magnificent work — time will not 
permit, and' most of you are familiar with it. Had the Indigo planters not 
been so sure of their position, they would — when the first discovery of 
synthetic indigo was announced in .1^78-' have cairicd unt experirnentd to 
see if they, could not iinpio\e the <|uality of ihrir product, but they sat 
by with folded hands. When it \yas too late they cried out (hat the 
introduction of synthetic Indigo was , a bolt from the blue. They should 
have watched the signs, iu which case (hey would not have been so surprised ; 
ay^e, they might even have arrested or, retarded the falling of the bolt. 

I have given some of the chief reasons why the artificial colour industry 
was lost to this country. There is, however, another one. In the prepara- 
tion and purification of some of th#8 dyes, it is necessary to employ large 
quantities of pure alcohol. The enormous cost of pure alcohol in 
this country, compared to its cost in (iermany, owing to Govern- 
ment duty and excise restrictions, has made iis use on a large scale 
prohibitive, and has most cert.ainly' „been a contributory cause in help- 
ing the Gfi man manufacturers. Within the last few years these restric- 
tions have been considerably rniti^^^ted —largely owing to the persevering 
efforts of Mr. Thomas Tyrer. I’nfortpnately much yet remains to be done. 
Although Government has given relief^ the officials who have to administer 
the Government Acts seem to forget they are public servants placed there for 
the good of the country. Several manufacturers to my knowledge, after 
inquiring into the matter, found the use of alcohol so hedged and bound 
about with red tape and otficialism, that they were unable to take advantage 
of the Act. In the fine chemical tradej^ that is, the manufacture of drugs and 
photographic chemicals, the use of pure alcohol is of even greater importance 
than in the colour industry. The fine chemical trade in synthetic drugs and 
photographic chemicals never has been a British industry. It is entirely due 
to German research work ; and we have never tried to develop it here. It is, 
however, a very important industry, there is no reason why it should not now 
be developed, at any rate in a partial istate in this country. Alcohol, however, 
is a very important reagent for thU industry. British manufacturers can 
produce good cheap alcohol, if there is a demand for it ; but while its use is 
hedged with difficulties,. those who use it will employ it in minimum quantities 
only. Like most commodities, it can be made more cheaply in large than in 
>mail quantities. “ 

Let me now briefly su mm arise the causes which have led or contributed 
to the present position of the artificial colour industry in this country. 

(1) The character of the British patent laws and the want of patent 
lawa in Germany, whereby the Geniiaps were able to exploit our brains. . 

(2) Slackness on the part of thjs early British manufacturers (after a 
ceitaiin period of prosperity.) 
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^3) Industrial chemical research carried out in Germany, but 
neglected by us. 

(4) Gprinan bn^nes^'. organization, 

(ii) Ro?^triction‘^ on ihi* of alcohol. 

'rii.at the artificial colour industry is in a bad position is self-evident. 
A devastating war has broken ont, Stopping our supply of imported colours, 
and what is the result ? There is a dye famine. Uyers cannot carry out 
their contracts because, although willing to pay almost any price, they cannot 
obtain the dyes. It must be remembered also that aniline dyes are used 
for a great many purposes other than that of dyeing textiles. Paper, 
leather, bones, feathers, straw, grasses, etc., are all dyed with aniline dyes. 
They are employed for dyeing wood, particularly in the furniture trade. 
V>ry large fpiantities are u.scd in paints in the form of lakes. Even in 
confectionery they are employed. All these industries are hit. 

So dependent, indeed, are our manufacturers upon dyes, that the 
stoppage of the supply is beginning to cause great distress amongst 
thousand of our workers, and this distress will increase as the available 
supplies are used up. Colonel H. A. Foster recently pointed out, before 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, that although the value of the dyes 
imported might not exceed 2,000, 000 to /‘3,000,000,per annum, yet taking 
textiles alone it involves indirectly a turn-over of about 100,000,000. If 
we take into account some of the other uses which I have mentioned, this 
enormous sum must be greatly exceeded. - T//c Indian Planters' Gazette 
and Sporting Neu's, 

(To be continued,) 


Tka 

Indian Tea, — No sales have been held since Monday. December 21 
when about 46,000 packages were offered. The market closed for the Christ- 
mas holidays with a very firm tone, and at the opening sale of the New Year, 
which will be held on Monday, January 4, there is likely to be a very active 
demand. There is a wide-spread general enquiry, in .addition to which 
there are havy Government reqniren^ent, and a strong market is expected. 
Some 6S,000 packages are catalogued, including a considerable quantity 
of rtavoury 'rravancores. 

Ceylon Tea, — No auctions have been held this week, and with no 
offerings privately, business has been restricted. The m.arket re-opens on 
Tuesday next, when about 30,000 packages will be oft’ered, and a good 
demand is expected. 

China Business has been restricted, mainly because oflerings 

have been very limited and the selection poor, Moning Sfftings under 7d, 
have been dealt in, and also a few parcels of low Moiling about 7 id. Fine 
and finest Kintucks and Keeinuns have been enquired for and are slightly 
firmer, 

Java Tea. — No public sales have been held, but the private market 
remains unchanged piiq firm. 


London 1k\ Krturns. 

Duty P.aid. Export. 


1013. 
lbs. . 

For week ended 

Dec. 26th ... 1, 509*403 

For 52 weeks ended 

Dec. 26th ... 274,041,959 

— Th^ Produce Markets' Review, 


1914. 1913. 1914. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1,982,514 558,693 412,314 

287,284,792 56,704,849 67,655,633 
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No. 40/ 191 5. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Office of the Pluuling Expert, 

Bangalore, 18th January, 1915. 

Spraying fon Oreen Bug. 

To The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 


Dear Sir, — With reference to Mr. Roger’s letter on this subject in your 
issue of 16th January, the cost of the new Fish Oil Resin Soda Soap per 
gallon of spray must be left open for the present until the trials which the 
Scientific Assistant is making with it are finished. 


In the meanwhile I should like to ask Mr. Roger's a few quejtions about 
the mixture he recommends, viz 

English Soft Soap ... 10 oz. Rosin ... 6 oz. 

Soda ash ... oz. Refined Saltpetre ... li oz. 

First of all what is the object of including Saltpetre in this formula? It 
is the most expensive item and can have little or no effect upon the Scales, 
while it will not dissolve Rosin which is ^hc object of the Soda. A mixture 
of Soap, Soda and Rosin is <iuite effective as an insecticide and it seems to 
me that Saltpetre is a needless expense. 


Mr. Rogers says, “for spraying Soda Ash should be increased to 4 oz, 
and the saltpetre omitted.” Why ? 

If Saltpetre is necessary when brushing why is it omiited when spray- 
ing? Surely the reverse should be the €asc since I am always being told 
that brushing is far more effective than spraying. 

Again with regard to the Soda Ash. 'I'his is used merely to dissolve 
the Rosin and any excess of free soda should bo avoided as it burns the 
foliage, a fact which has been proved tiuje and again. 

If in the first instance Mr. Rogers finds that 2-5 oz. of Soda ash is 
sufficient to dissolve 6 oz. of Rosin why is it necessary to increase it to 4 oz. 
iu a mixture for spraying ? Surely this will cause the Soda to be in e.xcess. 


I should* bo much obliged it Mr. Rogers could be good cuough to 
enlighten me on these points. 

I remain, 

dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Rudolph D. Anstead, 

Planting Expert, 


Science and Coffee Making. 

Professor C. V. Boys, speaking recently before the Royal luatitotiou on 
“ Science in the Kitchen,” said, “ The making of coffee in the Oriental 
manner with cold water was advocated on the ground that when boiling 
water is used everything that is volatile, including the aroma, is lost, and 
only the bodies of the albumen lupe leftjjjehind.”— T/«e Produce Markets' 
Review, . 
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How to taka Samplaa and sand Spaoimana for Bxaminatlonr 

Soils. 

To obtain a fail* average sample of the soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil arc taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ot! one side of the hole and placed 
in a clean bag. Hig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, thu size of a pea, or tine roots. 

The' process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are thei\ thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs* is placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It important that haya and boxes should be clean. 

Care must betaken about the labels. Kaoli sample should bo labelled, 
and a duplicate label put itisi<lc the bag. Full information should be sent 
about eabh sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks and countty, whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous uianurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases, 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not be e.rternaUy wet 
when they arc put up. Jn some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects arc sent, some of their food plant, which should bo dry 
blioiild be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil, wood, Ac., should be sent in these mulerials 

Till boxes should be used for jiacking, and boles should not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or Uvo and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed ip a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting " paper 
soaked in benzine. They should be quite dry when packed, and arc best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naplithalinc. 

Small insects should be packed w'itli finely shredded paper. Colton 
wool should never be iised, 

ButterHies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triuugular* 
shaped packets, which are packed in a box with ’crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be paoked^mfe; each specimen attached to its 
food plant, simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent— if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Every specimen should he clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent mast be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 

Thb Shcrktary, 

The United Planters' Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE 

to ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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(Incorhoratro.) 

ContentR 

The Planting Expert is on tour in, the Kadur District, but has left an 
article, which we publish to>day, and rel^s to a Bulletin on Coffee cultiva- 
tion which he has prepared, on which we hope to publish a criticism in our 
next issue. Those who wish to purchase it for the small sum of two annas 
can do so by applying to the Director of (Agriculture, Mysore Agricultural 
Department, Bangalore. Included in this, article is an interesting summary 
on the Rubber and Tea Markets during 1914. 

Wc publish the proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the 
Central Travancorc Planters’ Association. 

We conclude the interesting article on “Colour Industry,” for which we are 
indebted to the Indian Planter^' Gazette and Sportiag News. It is to be 
hoped that English manufacturers will not only capture this market now 
but retain it. Those who have studied German methods of subsidizing their 
industries and commerce, must hope that in the future the Imperial Govern- 
ment will give an equally liberal support to home indnstVies, On the 
discussion that followed the reading of i\\e paper there was great unanimity 
of opinion. 

The Labour Department published from the Times of Ceylon an 
extract on “ Immigrant Cooly rraflic,” showing the popularity of the Indo* 
('eylon Railway. 

We draw attention to the forthcoming tour of the Director of the 
Labour Department, which commences on February 9th and continues 
until the 26th. All the halting places mentioned except Saklasptir and 
Bangalore, are in the Kadur District ^ 

We also publish an extract from the ^ Madras G. O. Judicial, a list of 
names of those gentlemen authorised to witness the execution of labour 
contracts. 

Mr. Gerrard Rogers send us another letter on spraying^for Green Bug, 
and his experiments are certainly useful and satisfy biflllietfy which is tlie 
main point, and we hope, he will furnish us with ftnt&ei^ fn^braatian as to 
results, which are of intense interest to thoA^ tint Green Bug. The 

Editor can procure half dozen sprayers for (hdse who may be in want 
of them* •; 
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aCIEHTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1. 

A Eulletf n on Oolfoa Cultivation, 

At an. Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. held in^Marcb, 
1914^ a resolution was passed asking the Mysore Durbar to increase their 
contdbution towards the Scientific Department. This the Durbar kindly 
consented to do and at the same time they expressed the hope that the 
•Planting Expert would co-operate with the Agricultural Department of the 
Mysore State in making his e<perience available to Indian planters iu 
Mysore. 

Commenting U|K>n this the Planting Expert writing to the Secretary of 
the U. P. A. S. I. from London in. June said “ 1 can assure the Durbar that 
it is and always has been my sincere wish and earnest endeavour to 
co-operate with the Agricultural Department of the Mysore State in all work 
connected with my Department and I shall most heartily welcoine any sug- 
gestions from the Mysore Agricultural Department as to how this co-opera- 
tion can be made more close and effective for the mutual advantage of both 
Departments.” 

By way of giving practical effect to this expression, at the sugg^tion of 
Dr. Coleman, the Director of Agriculture of the Mysore Agricultural 
Department, the Planting Expert has prepared a paper dealing with Coffee. 
Cultivation and Manuring embodying his exp)eriences of this crop and his 
recommendations as to manurial treatment, &c., much of which has from 
time to time appeared in the Planters' Chronicle, This has been published 
by the Mysore Agricultural Department in the form of a Bulletin which has 
just made its appearance. 

This Bulletin may be obtained free of cost by all Agriculturalists in the 
Mysore State, Those outside the State can obtain the Bulletin at a price 
of two annas. Application for this publication should be made to the 
Director of Agriculture, Mysore Agricultural Department, Bangalore. 

Rubber et*d Tea Markets during 1914. 

I am indebted to the Madras Mail for the following interesting 
summary of Messrs. Gow, Wilson, and Stanton’s Annual report. 

No large increase in the prodncation of Rubber took place in 1914, 
the world’s output being about 1,07,000 tons, approximately Ihe^y same as in 
1913. This is largely attributed to the War but it is also partly due to the 
deliberate restriction of output by many companies at the beginning of 
the year. In 1913, the production of Plantation Rubber was 46,000 tops 
and in 1914, it totalled about 65,000 tons. Thus the Ea.st now , supplies 
more than 60% of the world’s output. During the year fluctuation in 
prices were less marked than in 1913, when standard* crepe ranged between 
4s. 6W. and Is. l\\d. In 1914, the highest and lowest figures wers Zs. and 
Is. Hid. respectively. 

In the case of Tea the most; remarkable feature of the market during 
1914 was the sustained demand in spite of the outbreak of the War. The 
year opened with a very strong' i position, duty payments for 1913 
increased by some 10 million pounds over 1912. and consumption per head 
of propitiation having advanced from 6*46 lbs to 6‘61 lbs. 

A very satisfactory level of price has been maintained throughout 1914, 
especially for useful common and lower medium sorts ; any considerable 
decline, such as that which occured towards the end of September, being 
only of short duration. 
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During the latter half of the year, the outbreak of War in Europe and 
the interference with shipments from both India and Ceylon made market 
conditions abnormal; an extensive demand from near Continental countries, 
combined with smaller offerings at a period when the trade is usually fully 
supplied, resulted in a very considerable rise in price, especially for leaf 
d’^scriptions, and during the first week of November clean common leaf 
touched the high level of 9l^i, a figure not reached since June 1891, 

The stringent regulations as to exports to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark tnideon 1 7th November, at bnce caused a sharp reaction; 
prices gave away for some of the better leaf kinds as much as \d. to 
per lb. within a week, while the increase of the duty from 5if. to 8ff. also 
brought about a quieter demand for finer and tippy descriptions. On the 
whole the market, however, has beer* in favour of the producers. 

Imports of all Tea to the United Kingdom for 1914, were smaller, being 
.541,750,000 lbs. against 366,023,125 lbs. in 1913, while deliveries, both for 
the home trade and export, were considerably larger, and stocks on 31st 
Dicetpber, 1914, show a large decrease. The average price of Indian tea 
sold on garden account for the year was as against QTUf. for 1913, 

while that of Ceylon was 9'04rf. against 8'98^^ 

Notwithstanding the generally high level of prices the cost to the con- 
sumer has not been increased, and the total deliveries of all growths for hotne 
consumption mark a record. Duty was paid on 318,000,000 lbs. as against 
305,530,044 in 1913, an increase of 4%. The outbreak of the War in August 
and the regulations pissed against exports in November have naturally 
reduced the export of Tea for the year considerably, but, despite this, exports 
of Tea from the United Kingdom during 1914, were on a large scale, marking 
an increase of 111 million pounds over those of 1913, namely 54,000,000 lbs. 
as against 43,755,313 lbs. in 1913, 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 


In the Diplomatic & Consular Report ^No. 5400) dealing with the trade 
and Commerce of Leghorn for 1913 it is stated that the Imports of Coffee 
into that place were in 1912, 36,380 cwts, valued at £1 28.379 of which only 
i’49 worth was obtained from British sources. In 1913, 336 cwts, of coffee 
were imported from British sources out of a total import of 20,055 cwts, 

THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

RuuiiEK Exports During October and November, 1914. 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber fl*om the 
Federated Malay States during the ramnhs of October and November, 
1914, are taJeeu from telegraphic information receix'ed by the Malay States 
Information Agency in J..oudon, tbc cori:espoiiding figures for October 
and November, 1913, being added for purpose of comparison; — 
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— Board of Trade Journal, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central Travanoore Planters’ Association. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Association was held on 

Saturday, 16th January, 1916 at the 1 ravellcrs Butifialoxc, 
Peermade, at 10-30 a m. 

Present. — Messrs. H. C. Westaway (Chairman), W. II. G. Leahy (Vice- • 
Chairman), F. Hissett, J. S. Wilkie, H. C. Hracher, A. K. St. 
George, C. A. Mackenzie, W. A. J. Milner and U. P. Koissier 
(Honorary Secretary). 

The notice calling the Meeting was read. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were taken as read and confuTned. 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,— T do not propose giving yon a long speech and resmne of 
what has happened during the past year. As >ou all know it has been 
very eventful and I am sure we all hope that this terrible war which is now 
raging will soon be over. A« regards ourselves I do imt think we have any 
cause for complaint. Prices ha\^e been good and crops secured more than up 
to the average. What prices will do in the future 1 leave it to others to 
predict. We have the extra duty to take into consideration and you will 
remember that when this was put on during the l^oer War prices dropped 
considerably. At the same time statistics were nothing like so favourabie 
as they are at present and I am not sure in my own mind that it was 
not over-production then, which made prices drop as much as anything. 
We hear that Tea is now allowed to be exported again and that the 
Russians have turned teatotallers so I think we can reasonably expect tea 
to stay somewhere about where it is for .sometime. 

Before tending my resignation I should like to thank you all most heartily 
for the great assistance you have given me during the year and especially 
the Committee and Honorary Secretary. This latter gentleman has had 
a very hard time of it and especially at the outbreak of war when we were 
threatened with a great increase in the price of food slufTs and a rice 
famine but thanks to his energy these were all averted. 

Might I ask you, gentlemen, to remember that his is a \olnntaiy job and 
that we can help him a lot by iilling in and returning the forms which he 
sends us by return of post and also in sending in cheques in payment of 
.'iccounts. It is just these little things which make his life a burden and 
delay matters a lot. 

I should again like to thank yon all for the honour you have done me 
in electing me you chairman anti hope you will overlook all shortcomings. 
With these few words I beg to tender my resignation. — ''Applause.) 

HONORARY SFXKETARY’S REPORT, 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen.— -During the year under review we have 
held four General Meetings and six Committee Meetings. 

Labour Rules, — The same Rules as existed were carried on during the 
year. 

Labour Department, — Diiring the year wc have seen the Labour 
Department of the U. P. A. S. I. started and we wish this Department all 
success. As you know, the acreage support given by this District is 53S9’03 
acres. 
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Roads , — The Travancore Government has been carrying on extensive 
repair*? on the Kottayam-Knmili Road but there are qtiil parts of this road in 
need of attention. 0<ir Delegate for the fnrihcotning Sri Mnliarn l^opular 
Assembly will be bringing this forward a-j one ol his subjects. 

War Subscriptions , — Since the outbreak of the \V;ir this Association 
has subfccribed from subscriptions received from the Staff and Coolies of 
various the rum of Ks.7 tO-15'5 to the Imperial War riuid. The 

Members have subscribed l<s.l50 to the Prince of Wales’ Kcliel Fund and 
Rs.150 to the Imperial War Fund. I h ive still in hand the sum of Ks.2i.2 
and as settled at our last Meeting, it is for us to decide to-day to what Fund 
this will be sent. 

Membership , — The Association consists of 14 Members. The Firm of 
Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., Ltd. was elected as a Member during the j’ear. 
The declared acreage of the Association is 5031*25 acres. 

Crop , — I regret being unable to give yon the crop for the past yetir aa 
all the returns have not yet been sent in to me. 

Accounts,— \\r, Bissett has kindly audited the accounts and I lay these 
on the table. 

Before concluding I should like to thank the chairmau and the 
Committee for the support they have given me and I wish to thank you, 
Gentlemen, for having elected me as your Honorary Secretar>\ I hive now 
been elected by you on three consecutive occasions and I appreciate very 
much the honour you have done me. 1 ha\e found the work inoat 
interesting and have enjoyed it. I thiuk, however, that ihe time has come 
when you should make a change and give someone else the opportunity of 
taking this post and 1 therefore do not seek re-election. I thank yon again, 
gentlemen, and I now beg to tender iny resignation. 

Correspondence . — Reader letter from the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment No. 8261 of the 23rd. Oecemoer regarding the Kodimatha Landing. 
The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write and thank Government 
for kind support and assistance given us in this matter. 

Read letter from Mr. Richardson of the 14th December on the subject 
of a water ballast road roller. It was deceided that this be deferred. 

Read letter from the Director of Labour Department dated 4th 
January. 

All correspondence regarding the Grant in Aid Dispensaries received 
from the Durbar Physician was read. 

Read letter from the Director Labour Department dated 28th 
November 

All correspondence from the Secretary. U. P. A, S. I, and circulars 
were read. 

Gift of Tea to the Russian TrooPs, — Rend letter from the V’ice- 
Consul for Russia, at Colombo, dated 16lh November, 1914, regarding the 
proposed gift of tea. The Chairman addressed the Meeting on this subject 
and after discussion it was agreed ; — 

That the Managers of proprietory Estates present were prepared to 
subscribe at the rate of 2 lbs. of Tea per acre as a gift to the Russian Troops 
and regret that the Companies in the Association cannot see their way to 
support this movement, 
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Sri Mullam Delegate's The Delegate was given in- 

structions on the subjects to be Drought forward. 

Mr. Leahy proposed that Mr, Wilkie, the Sri Mullam Delegate, be given 
Rs,50 towards expenses. Seconded by C. A. Macken;;ie and carried. 

Fitter and Forge, — Read letter from Mr. Cantlay regarding the Fitter 
and Forge and his accounts were laid on the table. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Cantlay for all his trouble in con- 
nection with the Fitter and Forge during the past year. 

Labour Rules and Rates\--^'Slr, Bissett proposed that “ In Rule 3, 
para. I, the period of three mouths be altered to six months.” Seconded by 
A. R. St, George.— Carried. 

Mr. Leahy proposed : “ That the Labour rules and rates be carried on 
for another year,” Seconded by W. A. J. Milner. - Carried* 

Finance and Subscriptions, — The Honorary Secretary having ex- 
plained what was estimated for during the coming year, it was resolved that 
the subscription for 1915 be at the rate of 3 annas per acre, 

•The accounts as audited by Mr. Bissett were laid on the table and 
passed. 

Wav Subscriptions, — It ’\Vas agreed that the balance whish the 
Honorary Secretary has in hand on the C. T. F. War Subscription 
account be sent to the Belgian Relief Fund. 

Election of Office Bearers, — The following gentlemen "were elected as 
olfiec bearers for the year 1915 

Chairman ... Mr. H. C. Westaway. 

Vice-Chairman ... Mr. W. H. G. Leahy. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. R. P. Roissier. 

Committee : ... Messrs. F. Bissclt and J. S. Wilkie. 

Mr. Westaway thanked the Members for the honour they had done him 
in re-electing him as their Chairman — Applause. 

Mr. Roissier also thanked the members for re-electing him as Honorkry 
Secretary and said that he had hoped that they would have elected some- 
body else but as they had re-elected him he thanked them very much for the 
honour and would do his best. — Applause. 

Mr. Leahy addressing the Meeting said ; -'-Gentlemen, — I am sure you 
would like me to say a few words^pl ^hanks to the Chairman and Honorary 
Secretary. Our worthy Chairm'aif Has had a great deal to attend to during 
these troublesome times and we are all due him our thanks for his pdst 
services and we are very glad that<he is taking oh the Chairmanship again. 
And I should like to refer to oiir Honorary Secretary’s long and faithful 
services and thank him very much indeed for what he has done. I am 
sure we are all very pleased that he is to carry on for another year,— 
(Applause.) 

This concluded the business of the day and the meeting terminated. 

REGINALD P. ROISSIER, 

Honorary Seoretary. 
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COLOUR IHOUSTRT. 

Thtt Artiflolal Colour loduotry oMl^ts Molt loti In Knglond* 

By F. Mollow Peukin, Pn. D., F. I. C. 
iCoHcl tided.) 

The British colour makers are increasing their output, bnt since before 
the war they were supplying only about 15 per cent, of the amoiuit us«^ in 
the United Kingdom, it is obvious that they will not be in a position for a 
long time to meet the demand. Furthermore, the Germans manufactured 
very large quantities of dyes which have never been made here. 

What, then, is to be done ? I notice that the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously passed a resolution on 27th October, “ urging upon 
His Majesty’s Government the vital necessity for immediately adopting 
measures for furnishing such support as is essential to the establishing and 
effectual continuance of the inannfactnre of aniline dyes upon an adequate 
scale in this country.” 

To my mind, the most important part of the resolution is containedin 
the words “ and effectual continuance of the manufacture of aniline dyes.” 
It is very doubtful if the Government would feel they could see their way to 
financing any particular industry. 1 hey will say, if we do it to one, we may 
be asked to do it to all, and how are we to discriminate ? On the other 
hand, if the industry is founded, it is the bounden duty of the Government 
to sec that is not stifled again at the end of the war. 

Capitalists who might be willing to risk their money in putting up colour 
works say : Hut what is to happen after the war ? The Germans will again 
flood the market and undercut. In all probability they have accumulated 
supplies and will be willing to get rid of them at almost any price. Will the 
Government guarantee that for a certain number of years all dyeing which 
is done for Governitient Departments shall b^ dyed only with British-made 
dyes. If the Government agree, and the manufacturers and users of ibis 
country should compel them to agree, what about other than Government 
users ? Will they rush back to buy in the cheapest market, because it goes 
without saying that in most cases, for some tifne at least, the British dyes 
will not be so cheap as the German, owing to the enormous experience the 
latter have behind them. On the other hand, in onr gas works we have a 
great deal of the raw product necessary. 

My own feeling is that a large portion of the raw products should be 
made by some of onr large gas works, that is to say, those which have tar 
distilling plants. They have there, in their works, the benzol, toluol, 
naphthalene, anthracene, etc. With regard Jo the last-named substance — 
anthracene — the British Alizarin Company can probably deal with it better 
than anyone else, but they will require increased suppKf^ 

Why should not nitrobenzene, .aniline,^ and some of its derivatiNes 
ftitrotoluene, tolnidine, the naphthoKs, naphthylamines, pharhalic anyhydridc, 
and many other substances, which are the raw materials for the colour 
works, be made at the source of supply of the raw products for their manu- 
fai^Hre ? About 10,000,000 gallons of benzene are produced annually, ami 
before the war two-thirds of this went to Germany, a portion of which tlir-«\ 
used for making aniline. 

The question is one bristling with diflioulties, bnt it i& of instant 
estabtiehment of huge works .to 

those of the Badisebe of Meister, Lucius and Bruning (forgetting that tho^e 
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were built up from comparatively small beginnings), which will manufacture 
every type of colour and also fine Chemicals, a Scheme which would mean 
in the long run a huge financi^il disaster. Others think that a number of 
small firms should be founded which would manufacture certcain specific 
ranges of colours. This certainly is more feasible. 

My own feeling is that those firms now manufacturing should 
enlarge their output and obtain leave to work certain German patents ; that 
many of the raw products should be manufactured at one or two of the 
great gas wo«'ks who might, after their plant was working, also make certain 
dyes and gradually branch out ; also that a few new companies with care- 
fully thought-out programmes should be started. 

Now in connection with the protection of the industry I wish to say 
another word. We will presume that the Government will only allow the 
use of British- made dyes, IIow about the other consumers? It will bo 
very difficult to bind them. The best solution of the problem would be to 
give them, or rather get them to take, an interest in the new works, or for the 
matter of that ; in the old ones. This was done by the Turkey Red Dyers’ 
Association who, in order to prevent the manufacture of Ali/arin leaving the 
country, founded the British Alizarin Company, and agreed to take so much 
of the output. They were thus not dependent upon the Germans, and also 
had an interest in the manufacture of the product. Cannot the general dyes 
do something similar ? 

In conclusion, I wish to. say just one word as to the revocation of 
German patents. After war was declared, the Home Ofice revoked all 
German and Austrian patents, as and during the continuance of the war. 
It was also stated that in certain cases licenses would be granted to British 
manufacturers to take up and work these patents. I was informed recently 
by an eminent patent lawyer and by one of the largest patent agents in 
London, that the granting of licenses is practically a dead letter. Further, 
that where licenses have been granted, a royalty is reserved for the enemy, 
and there is no certainty that those who have obtained a license during the 
war will be allowed to work the patent after the declaration of peace. 

If the trade is to come to this country, and to be retained by it, it is of 
vital importance that these matters be cleared up and the Government 
must help. 

Discussion. 

The Chairman said they were glad to have from so authoritative 
a source an accurate account of the reasons which had led to the 
manufacture of dyestuffs largely locating itself in Germany. Many people 
seemed to think that the colour trade in Germany had been fostered and 
helped by the Government in a manner which was quite out of pro- 
portion with the truth, and thdse of them who had seen the little jubilee 
books recently issued by someNbf the German firms who had celebrated their 
fiftieth anniversary would know quite well how true was the Lecturer’s 
statement tiiat most of the.se firms started on the most insignificant scale. 
They were honoured by the' presence of a distinguished visitor from a 
neighbouring city, the Lord Mayor of Leeds, and he should like to convey 
to Mr. Bedford the heartiest congratulations of the Society that he should 
have been elevated to that post. Mr. Bedford’s name was known to eveiy- 
one connected with the industry. 

The Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. J. E. Bedford) in moving a vote of 
thanks to the Lecturer, thap^ed the Chairman and the meeting for their 
pongratnlations. It was particularly interesting to hear the early history o| 
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this subjecl from the lips of one who bore the honoured name of Perkin. He 
thought it was their duty to recognise the scientific and business-like manner 
in which Germany had conducted and developed this important iodustr}% 
When the present crisis developed the Government had very promptly set 
up at the Hoard of Trade a Chemical F^roducts Committee, and called 
together eminent business and scientific men to discuss the matter, and see 
how the stoppage of the textile and printing industries could be avoided. He 
himself had been summoned to meet the Committee that day, but he had 
received the notice too late to go, and was therefore able to attend that 
lecture. Personally he felt, and he thought they would all feel, that it was 
a very urgent (luestion. Some of them had taken the view that it would be 
absolutely necessary, in order to build up and foster this industry, for the 
Government to give some form of protection, 

He himself had suggested at a meeting of the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce that we should have to put a protective duty of about 25 to 30 per 
cent, on imported aniline dyes, and his friends had reproached him with the 
fact that he was a Liberal Free-trader, and was now turning Conservative. 
He had replied : “ I am still a Free-trader, but in extraordinary circum- 
stances and in time of war you must adopt war methods.” The Govern- 
ment might probably be willing to grant a loan in order to start the industry, 
the loan to be repaid after a certain number of years. As tlie business 
extended, probably the investing public, knowing that aniline colour-making 
was a profitable industry might be willing to take shares, and the Govern- 
ment loan might be repaid. In that case it would be perfectly safe, because 
the Government loan would appear to be something in the nature of deben- 
tures which could be realised. He believed they had in England a sutficient 
number of highly trained chemists to develop the industry. He was certain 
that there were certain of the simple colours which could be tackled at once 
if the requisite amount of capital were available. In Leeds, and no doubt 
to a greater extent in Bradford, where the dyeing industry was so enor- 
mously important, they regarded it as very desirable that they should have 
some settled understanding with the Government. 

Professor W. M. Gardner, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that Dr. 
Perkin had given them a very interesting summary of the history and the 
present position of the coaltar colour iudiistry, but one point which 
appeared to him worthy of mention, and which was not included in the 
list of reasons given for the loss of the industry, was perhaps a fundamental 
one. Dr. Perkin had to some extent touched upon it when he mentioned 
that in the development of the synthesis of Indigo upwards of jfLOOOjOOO 
had been spent in experiment before any return was obtained. It appeared 
to him that this would have been quite impossible in England, because the 
investing public would never had supported an expenditure of any such 
sum. Want of knowledge and of interest on the part of the investing 
public had been one not unimportant Canse why companies had not been 
formed for the development of the industry in this country. There were other 
reasons why it was peculiarly difficult to regain the industry, and here again 
he should like to touch upon a point which the Lecturer, no doubt from lack 
of time, did not mention; and that was the important way in which 
secondary and subsidiary interests bad been built round the great coaltar 
colour industry of Germany, such as the manufacture of synthetio medicines 
and synthetic scents and flavourings, on the one band, and the manufacture 
of necessary reagents, such as fuming sulphuric acid, on the other. These 
had put the industry in Germany in an extremely strong position, because 
before we could hope successfully to cqmp^tC with them we should have to 
launch out, not only in the manufacture of colours, but in many other 
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directions, so that altogether an enormous outlay of capital would be 
required. With regard to the inquiries which were in progress touching the 
development of the dye industiy in this country, it should not go 
without mention that the Society of Dyers- and Colourists were taking 
their part in thatunovement. The Council hgd appointed a very influen- 
tial Committee, called the Dyewares Supply Enquiry Committee, which 
had held a number of meetings and had accumulated, a great deal of 
most valuable information ; and in his opinion the matter had reached a 
stage which was more developed than was generally appreciated. It was 
possible, now that the information had been got together and the ways an4 
means were being considered, that they would see some important 
develppmcut at a not very distant date. He thought they could con- 
gratulate themselves on the successs of the meeting, and they were pf) 
indebted to the Lecturer, who had come from London to this impOtUftf 
centre of the application of dyes for the purpose of giving a lead to jidbHc 
opinion-^for he regraded it in that light — as to what was essential itk the 
furtherance of the developmQpt of the dyeware industry in EnglanAr,. The 
public must recognise that if was a fiiost complicated question, am one 
which would require not only great enterprise and co-operation on the part 
of manufacturers and consumers, but would almost inevitably requiife some 
assistance from the Government. 

The vote of thanks was carried amidst applause. 

The Lecturer said he wished to thank them for the very kind way in 
which they had spoken. The subject was so big that he was afraid of 
digressing on side issues, but he (luite agreed with Professor Gardner lhat 
one of the reasons why the industry had become so great in Germany was 
the working up of by-products. What was waste in one product was the 
starting-point in making another product, and if they were going to manu- 
facture successfully in this country they must pay attention to that fact. It 
was no use saying they would manufacture this or that dye and neglect all 
its by-products. If they did the cost of the dye would be out of all propor- 
tion to its cost as it was manufactured abroad. The- financial side was a 
very difficult one. Hut if the matter was approached properly he believed 
some of the very big gas companies might be able to find money out q£ their 
profits to make a good start if they worked things from a sound commercial 
point of view. 

Mr. C. R. Hindley moved and Mr. John C. Oxley seconded a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman . — Indian Planters^ Gazette & Sporting News, 

CEYLON. 

Exports in SiiPTEMBCK. 

The following statistics of the exports of rubber of domestic produciiop 
froui Ceylpp during the month of September and the nina mopths ended 
September, 1913 apd 1914, have beau extracted from odicial retorps issued 
by the Ceylpn Goveramont 
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4,655.094 

3,416,914 

Ja».— Sept. 
1914, 
lix, 

12,741,808 

5.787,462 

4,236,338 

Tvtal^ ^xjiocts q{ 
ri^llSer, of domestic 
prodaptjoa 
—Board of Trade 

•mm 2,S9o,033 
^Qiprnah 

2,490,037 

17,482,724 

22,765,698 
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LABOUR DBPARTMBKT. 


Immigrant Oooly Traffic* 

Popularity of Ih^o-Ceylon Railway. 

Tlt^’nnmber of immifrrant coolies arrKing at and leas in® Colombo via 
Tuticorin during last November was 126 and 22 as .against 5,613 and 5,941 
in 1913 making the. total for the last eleveit months l.S,36tS .and 19.S09 as 
against 114,331 and 84,993 of the previous year. The balance of departures 
over arrivals is therefore 1,441 whereas hast Year there was a balance of 
amvais o\'cr departures to the figure of 29,35$. 

The tratfic on the Indo-Ccylon Railway Conuection shows 3,422 arrivals 
and 4,553, departures for the eleven months being respectively 57,180 and 
27,314 lestving a balance of arrivals over depaciures of 9,866. 

With regard to miscellaneous deck passengers coming and going by 
way of Tuticorin, the figures are 942 and 601 for last November against 
1,293 and 3,941 for the same month in 1913. The totals for Tuticorin route 
therefore are 28,337 and 32,595 as against 51,702 and 42,731 for the eleven 
months of last vear and 1913 respectively, giving a- balance of departures 
over arrivals of 4.258 for 1914, with a balance of arrivals over departures 
of 8,971 for the previous year. The number of miscellaneous passengers 
arriving by train last November was 4.090 while 3,825 returned to India. 
During the eleven months, 47.331 passengers arrived, against 56,453 
departures, giving a balance of departures ov^'r arrivals of 9,122. — From 
the Times of Ceylon, 

Laboui*^ Department* 

The Director of the Department will make the following tour this month 
in Mysore State subject to alteration and amendment in details : — 


T uesd ly 

9th 

February 

S intaveri. 

Thursday 

nth 

,, 

... Chickmag.alur. 

Friday 

12^h 

.. 

Balehonur. 

Saturday 

13th 


... Sallebile. 

Sunday 

14th 


... Koppa. 

Wednesday 

17th 


Kalasa. 

Saturday 

20th 

»» 

... Mpdigere.’ 

Tuesday 

23rd 


Saklaspur. 

I'riday 

26th 

„ 

... Bangalore. 


He will be glad to meet all gentlemen who wish to see him during the 
time at his disposal. 

(Signed)^ ^,^ylmer Ff, Martim. 

Bangalore, 1st February, 1915. 


UaboMi* Department* 

Extract from Madras G. O. No, 86 Judicial elated \3th January, 1915. 

The following nqUiication will be .published in the Fort St. Ceor^ic 
OazeHe in English, Tamil, Malayalam and Clinarese. The notification will 
also bt republished In the District Gazettes pf Malabar, the Nilgiris, Coiin* 
bailed, Ramnad and Tlnnevelly : — 

' Notification. 

(Jnder section 4 of the Madras Pljanters' Labour Act, 1903 (I of 1903), 
the Governor in Council is pleased to authorize the following persons to 
witness ' the eaeeution* of labour toptracts 
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1. Mr. Aylmer FfulkcS "Malrtinr director of the Labour Departnieni, 
United Planters' Association of Southern In^ia (Incdrporaled), Bangalore. 

2. Mr. Edward Henry Francis Day, Deputy Director of the Labodlf 
Department, United Planters’ Association of Southern India (Incorporated), 
Coimbatore. 

3. Mr. Christopher Eric Ley Ward, Superintendent of Labour 
Department, United Planters’ Association of. Southern India (Incorporated), 
Martinpurain, Srivillputtur. 

4. Mr. Charles Symosds Prince, Superintendent of Labour Dep.art- 
ment. United Planters* Association of Southern India (Incorporated;, 
Nagercoil. 

(True Extract.) ' • 

(Signed) Ayt MER Ff. Martin, 

Director, 

The recent appointment of the Director of the Labour Department 
and his European Assistants to attest contracts under the Madras Planters’ 
Labour Law will be a considerable advantage to subscribers working under 
that Act. (En. — P, C.) 


Coffee. 

The Produce Markets* Review writes:— As was expected, a few 
auctions were held recently in London. They consisted mainly of Colom- 
bian and Washed Dumont, together with some Central American 
that would be taken by the export trade only. As this outlet is 
almost closed, there was a very slow demand,, and only a very small 
percentage was sold. At the same time, much more would have been 
disposed of had the merchants been willing to accept a reduction ; many 
were bolding for the prices current before the war, and although bids were 
within 2s. or 3s, of tho^ rates, thev were not accepted. Since the 
auction some lots have been disposed of, but the whole result has not 
induced other merchants to make further offers. The Dumont Company 
being ready to meet the situation, accepted about 4s. below the previous 
prices. There has been some business privately in fine Costa Rica and 
East India at 80s. and upwards, and very good prices have been obtained. 
It is generally admitted that the stocks of such quality are by no means 
large, and will certainly be wanted before the new crops can arrive. 

London Coffee Returns. 

Home* Export. Stock. 



Consumption. 

1914, 1913. 1914. 1913. 

1914. 

1913. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

For week ended 

Sept. 26th ••• 

196 279 ■ 173 742 

20,643 

13,430 

For 39 weeks ended 
Sept. 26th 

11,621 11,44T 19,220 15,756 


••• 

* Tl)« amotwt coQt^s a propo^tiQq for Expori 4eUvor9d by oart. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Adderley Estate, 

Coonoor P, 0„ 

1st February, 1915. 

Spraying for Qrean Bug* 

To The Editor, 

The Planters* Chronicle^ 

Hangalore. 

Dear bir, — With reference to Mr. Anst^od's on Green Hn*j mixture in 
your issue of 30th ultimo, 1 should think it h.irdly necessary to explain that 
Saltpetre would destroy the copper of the sprayer, hence iiiy 4*einark that I 
increased soda ash to make up the strength of the mixture spraying as 
4 oz. takes effect sooner than 2\ o/. 

As regards the expense, .Saltpetre costs pies per 4 gallons mixture out 
of a total cost of about 3 annas. 

I do not profess to know what are th«> chemical actions of the virions 
ingredients, but 1 know what kills the scale and have given you particulars 
of the mixture I use. 

Mr. Anstead asks why I use saltpetre at all I Because I find the mix- 
ture more lasting, adhesive and quicker in taking effect for brush work than 
a mixture with 2^ oz. soda ash and no saltpetre, the difference is even dis- 
cernible to the uflobservant cooly. 1 write only from practical expierience, 
perhaps Mr. Anstead would give a scientific explanation if it be needed, 

A field I brushed in January has had 15 inches of rain on it after treat- 
ment, but the leaves are still sticky and the smell of the mixture has not yet 
left the field, 

I have used over 10,000 gallons of two mixtures without burning any 
foliage, so I do not consider soda to be in excess. 

I have been advised that amber coloured soft soap is unprocurable in 
England as this colouring is done with Electrolytic Chlorate of Potash which 
comes from Germany only, but English manufacturers are turning out a 
white soft soap, a sample of which has been shipped to me to experiineiii 
with. 

1 was so satisfied with the results obtained with the amber soft soap 
that at the outbreak of the wir I bought up all the available supply. 

I am, dear Sir, 

,^^a)urs faithfiillfi 

L. A. Grrrard Rogers. 

i .> \ 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Rubber E.xports during November, 1914. 

According to telegraphie information received by the Malay States 
Information Agency in London the export of cultivated rubber from the 
Federated Malay States during th.i month of November, 1914, amomi.ed 
to 2,889 tons, as compared with,2,Oo3 tons |n November, 1913. The figures 
for the exports during October hive not yet been received*-^ TAe Board 
of Trade Journtfh 
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How to *ncl ■ond Speeimoilo foi* Examination. 

Soilii. 

To obtain a fair average sample of the soil in a field for analysis as 
nearlv as possible equal quantities of soil a»-e taken from not less than, 
four iWent parts of it. At the places chosen for taking saranles the surface 
is liehtlv scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square S then dug to n depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a shaip spade 
a alice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut oil one side of the hole and placed 
in a clean bag. Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 

ukones the size ot a pea. or tine roots. , , , , 

The process is repeated at ttie other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed. bigTunips being broken up. After well mixmg 
about 10 lbs. is placed in a clean canvas bag. which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It it important that and boasw thoM be clean. , . „ i 

Care must be token about the laliels. Eacli sample should be labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should U sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil surrounding rooks and coniiMy. whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river Ac and tlie history of the previous mauurial treatment of the soil. 
The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases. 

Those should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were co41eote<l, and they mmt not be M ternally wet 
when they are put up. In sorafreases the specimens may be dried between 
Ilieets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens winch decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects. 

ff live insects are sent, some of their food plant, whict should be dry 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil wood. &o., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes shonld not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite sinalj. 

Ingots shonld usmilly bo sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 

battle or cnelosod under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
s^ked to bensine. They shouW be ^uife dry when packed, and are best 
hnried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

^ Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Colton 

wool «/mwW enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 

shaped packets, which are packed in a box with crushed paper, to prevent 

**** ^le insects should he packed qwife dry, each specimen attached to its 

food plant, eimply wrapped in Soft tissue paper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent— if 

possible 4 or cleafiy labelled so that there can be no possible 

miflt^e. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 

covering letter. . , w 

Full partioalars about all speoiinens cent must be vecoraed# 

All s^cimens should be sent to 

THB SeCBBTABY, * « XL r 

The United Planters* Association of 
|o tOittre VMf being promptly attended to upon arrival. ' 
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REBOSRISEh U TNE OFHeiAL ORRIH OF THE R. f. A. I. I.. IHCORPORATED. 

( Secretary* a Regiaiered Telegragthie Addreaa Planting,** Bangalore J 


VoL. X. No. 7.] FEBRUAR)r'^13, 1915. [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Incorporated.) 

Contantft 

The Scientific Department furnishes an article on the Pollination of 
Coffee by bees. The only practicable method is that suggested by Mr. 
McCarthy, the Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, and, planters 
are advised to fall in with his suggestions. 

We give an interesting table of figures taken from the Consular 
Report showing the rapid development of German trade with India. 

The proceedings of the Nilgiri and'Mundakayam Planters* Associations 
are published. The report of the Honorary Secretary and address by the 
Chairman are very interesting. 

The proceedings of the Mundakayam Planters* Meeting is of more gene- 
ral interest to the. Planting Community. 

We are indebted to the India Rubber Journal for ap interesting arti- 
cle on “Rubber** —retrospective and prospective —and we think that all rubber 
planters will be glad to hear that it has been decided that this Association, 
should become subscribers to the Rubbet Growers* Association, which will 
bring them more in touch with what should devblop into a central authority. 

We would draw attention to the notice issued by the Labour Depart- 
ment on the question of .special expenses incurred by the Officers of the 
Department which cannot be charged to the general body of the subscribers 
to it. * . 

A letter has reached us too late ^or insertion asking if any of our 
readers could kindly inform the writer if there are agents in India for 
Gordon*s Pulpers, and if so, who they are. Any information on this point will 
be gratefully received. 

About the middle of December^ Mr. Brock, one of our Vice-Chairmen, 
accepted a Commission in the 21sf Panjabis stationed at Peshawar ; and 
only last week we saw Mr. Graham, ojur other Vice-Chairman, off to England 
on warlike thoughts intent. Writing to resign his vice- chairmanship he 
said “ Allow me to wish you a most successful meeting in the inonsoon. 
I suppose it is quite possible that we may be back in India by that time. 
Anyhow, I feel it is my duty to go and try and accelerate the bad time that 
must be coming for the German people.** 
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SCIENTIFIC DBFARTMBNT, U. P. A. 8. I. 

Pollination of Oofibo by Beoa. 

My ^elE 4 ls ioit^ejSl^aroys eo Often q^oved in this matter 

will remember that the cboclnsiona comedo by Mr. Bainbrl^ge Fletcher, the 
the Imperial Entomologist, as a result of his investigation of the subject 
carried oiHin 1913-14 ^ere published in the ChronMCt Vd. IK, .p; 611. 
Among other things he recommended that, ** in districts in which destruction 
of these bees {Atis dorsHta) occurs on any considerable scale it were well 
that the Forest Department be requested to refuse the issue of rights to 
collect honey and wax in forest areas except under special restrictions as 
regards the number of nests to be t^ken, ox the time of year at which they 
may be taken.’* 

The Board of Revenue consulted the Conservators of Forests on this 
recommendation and a precis of their reports with the orders of the Govern- 
ment thereon have been published in G. O. 3S8adated 8th December, 1914. 

The only practicable method is that suggested by tbe Conservator of 
Forests, Western Circle, Mr. C. D. McCarthy which is as follows: — Mr. 
McCarthy says that honey and wax are collected by night by the jungle 
tribes for purchasers and that practically no control is or can be exercised 
over them. Possible expedients to achieve the end in view are reported to 
be to except honey of the kind in question in the sale notices, or to appoint 
a particular period of the year within which only the wax should be col- 
lected ; to demarkate out ^ones around tbe Coffee estates near which tbe 
Apis dorsata is found, or to include in the sale notices descriptive lists of 
such zones, within which the collection of honey and wax of the species is 
prohibited. But all these measures would, in the Conservator’s opinion, be 
ineffective on account of the inability of the Forest Department to enforce 
compliance with them. He, however, thinks that something could be done 
if estate managers would communicate tbe boundaries of the adjoining 
Government lands which require protection and would then assist the Forest 
Department to put a stop to all interference with the combs of this species 
of bee. The boundaries of the areas which require protection could be 
notified in the sale notices of the Department and the Forest Officers, 
aided by the estate staff, should then be able to prevent the destruction of 
the bee. 

The Government Order on this states that the Government doubt 
whether any methods are likely to be efficacious, but they approve the 
adoption of the measures suggested by Mr. McCarthy as an experiment. 

Tbe bee referred to. Apis dorsata^ is tbe large Rock Bee the only one 
in Mr. Fletcher’s opinion which need be considered. Mr. Fletcher says 
that, “ there is fairly definite evidence that the numbers’ of this bee have 
suffered a steady reduction in the Coffee districts of late years, and that 
such diminution is due to, {a) the reduction of suitable nesting places 
owing to the opening up of the Coffee districts, and ib) to the systematic 
> persecution of the colonies of bees in certain district.«^ for the sake of honey 
and wax. It is not practicable to take tbe honey without destlroying the 
bees, but it is possible to collect the wax without injury to the bees after the 
latter have deserted their combs which they do at regular times of the year.” 

It now remains for the planters to fall in with Mr. McCarthy’s sugges- 
tions, which appear to me to be very practical, and 1 trust that the Sheyaroys, 
Coorg, and Mysore Planters’ Associations will take steps to move ib this 
direction. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Plantinf^ Expert. 



GBRMAM TT^Dm WITS HIDl^ ^ 

Th**. following figures are extracted from the latest Consular Report 
(No. 5fOM atid show the raf^id recent <le^lepFment of German trade with 
India., In view of the present situation tfeese figures may prove of interest 
to readers of the Chron icle and indicate.' the lines along which an effort must 
be niide if at the end of the War Germ^y is not to resume her important 
position in the Indian markets : — 


Product. 

Imports from 
India 

into Gerinanv. 

Product. 

imports from 
India 

into Qjsrru^anv. 

P)i2. 

1913; 1 

1912. 

19l.i. 

1 

Tons. 

Tons.' 


Tons, 

Tous. 

Wheat 

68,2 U 

59,057 

dfehis 

1.516 

1,448 

HarW 

272,720 

7,829 

libber 

2,093 

4,200 

M.iizc 

12,478 

1,417 

Guttapercha 

699 

485 

Rice 

85,861 

151,884 

Raw Hides 

732 

872 

Po;« s 

217,385 

30,963 

l>ry Hides 

13,525 

16.289 

Rape Seed 

100.592 

116,284 

Goat Skins 

1,856 

1,673 

Ground Nuls 

25.407 

21,161 

Horns 

1,239 

1,619 

Sesame 

19,336 

31,512 

Ivory 

73 

67 

Liu.-'oed 

69,285 

6^'<,r.79 

Rice 

248,681 

212,017 

Soya Beans 

26.1 f)i 

25,255 

Starch 

1,972 

2,279 

CppiM 

37.136 

52,539 

Rice Waatc ..1 

89,276 

10S,046 

Cotton 

37,771 

56,598 

Oil Cakes 

32,771 

31,906 

Waste Cotton ... 

6,211 

6,085 

Manganese Ore ... 

124.588 i 

1 

174,696 

Jute 

155,369 

155,921 

Wotfram Ore 

459 

971 

I’ibrcs 

2,778 

3,9 Jl 

Indigo 

32 

23 

Tea 

543 

587 

Bone Meal 

14.053 

12,451 

Pepper , 

1,319 

1,564 

Coconut Yarn ... 

8,997 

8,804 

Cinnamon 

44 

52 

Jute cloth 

2,117 

2,029 

Timber 

. 5,869 

5,770 

Sheep sHins ... 

403 

345 

Myjrobaliiinift 

. 838 

11,341 

Goat skius 

975 

915 

; i 




lbs. 

L lbs, 

Catch 

1,109 

2,107 

fearl.s 

269 






tons. 

tons. 

■ 



Tin 

1.365 

927 


jc* '•-.pm?" 
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In return for this Germany Exported to India in 1912 and 1913 th< 
following : — . 


Products. 

... 

Exports from 
Germany 
to India. 

Products. 

Exports from 
Germany 
to India. 

1912, 

.. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 


Tons. 

I'oiis. 


'runs. 

Toiio. 

Beet Sugar 

... 

4,113 

Iron Sections 

.0,403 

98,675 

Spirits 

6 S 2 

874 

Thin Sheet Iron... 

5.027 

12,392 

Beer 

5,121 

5,184 

Thick ,, „ ... 

16,521 

19,4 1 3 

Condensed Milk... 

393 

1,353 

Iron Pipes 

25 

2,425 

Cement 

13,150 

22,118 

Railway Rails ... 

7,436 

13.983 

Coal 

3,717 

42,704 

„ Axils ike.. 

4,041 

9.139 

Mineral Oils 

5,045 

7,213 

Iron goods 

2,020 

3,313 

Sulphate of ammo- 



Wire Tacks ‘ ... 

2,525 

. 3,971 

nia 

42 

804 







Household Uten- 



Aualine Dyes 

2,848 

2,404 

' siis 

655 

748 

Synthetic Indigo... 

376 

319 

Locks 

1,136 

1,565 

Clothing material.. 

1,240 

1,286 

’ t 

Knives 

’4 C 0 

567 

Cotton Goods ... 

4,545 

6,^7 

Umbrellas ... 

1,579 

1,901 

Gilt Mouldings ... 

776 

776 

Copper bars 

132 

944 

Colopred Glass ... 

2,587 


Bras$ bars ... 

6,509 

10,758 

White Glass 

557 

823 

, iClcclrical machi- 






nery 

58 

539 

Lamp Glasses ... 

1 1,065 

1,403 







Toys 

740 

896 

Iron Bars 

j 

17,906 

' ' 

;■ 






1 ‘ ^ 

L . 

.4 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nilgiri Planters’ Association. 

The Annual General Meetifif* of the N^tl^flri Planters' Association 
was held in the Collector's Office. Ootacamund. 
at ll i.i a. m., on \Vednesday, the 
20th January. 1915. 

Presen’T. — Messrs?. J. S. Nicolls, (ChairmJan) ; The Hon’ble E. F, Rarher, 
J. E. Risset. E. S. Clarke, I. Stewart, W. Cherry, J. 11. 
Pascoe, C. W. Deane. A. U. Pi^got, A. S. Daiidison, L, A, G, 
Rogers and G. W. Church (Hon. Secretary). 

Visitor. — Mr. Loveliick n)ist. Supt. of Police.) 

136, The proceedings of the last meeting were taken as read. 

1J7. The following report was read by the Ilony. Secretary; — 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, —A —I am very glad to be 
able to give you a very sati.sfactory report of the finances of this Association 
during 1014. During the past year 5 new estates representing an acreage of 
5.1 18 joined the Association and for the present year 3 estates representing 
380 acres have not rejoined. The total .acreage subscribing in 1914 was 
17,134 .against 12,725 for 1913, and the acreage for 1915 as far as I have 
been able to discover hitherto is 17,398, an increase of 264 over 1914. 

Balances . — In the matter of finance, we have no debts outstanding but 
have a cash balauce of Rs. 100-1*6, and a bank balance of Rs. 902-13-0, 
total Rs. l,002-14-6 from which must be deducted the last quarter of 1914’s 
subscription to the V . P. A. S. I., namely, Rs. 535-7-0, This leaves a nett 
balance of Rs. 467-7-6. Altogether 1 think we ni.iy say the financial position 
of this Association is very sound, and thanks for that is very largely due to 
rny predecessor, Mr. Nicolls, w'ho, when he resigned office, showed a very 
considerable balance in the Asssociation’s favour. He also during the past 
year saved the Association money by waiving his right to the allowance that 
is made for a clerk. 

War Fund . — The members of this Association with one or two people 
outside the Association gave lis.1,653 to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund 
and 8,250 lbs. of tea to the Hospital Ship 1 Madras’ and to the Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force. I have also been promised 1,616 lbs. of Coffee for the 
troops. 

Labour Department, --li is probably outside the scope of my work to 
comment on the number of members who 'Joined ihe Labour Department. 
However, this has been supported with 11,069 acres in our Asvsociatioa 
which is not a bad percentage of our total acreage. 1 Imow 1 have worried 
a few members to a considerable degree- over this matter and I had a lot of 
trouble to get accurate figures from some members. I hope they will pardon 
iny insistence but I would ask all members, as they have been asked in years 
past by former Honorary Secretaries, to retheniber that the lot of the Hono- 
rary Secretary is not all jam. The Honorary Secretary has an appreciable 
amount of work to do in return for which he sometimes receives inaccurate 
answers^ orjip_answers at all. . To the vast maj yrity of members of this 
Asso^ation I should like to tendcor my hearty thanks for the way in which* 

' they have answered questions accurately and what is equally imoprtatn 
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quickly, 1 ask all membicrs to good enough to send repll^ aoouratcly 
and quickly. If they will do this it will save a lot of trouble. 

Attendance , — The average attendance during 1914 was 15, which gives 
a very poor percentage, of attendance considering there are some 55 mem- 
bers in, this Association: espfSfcially is this so when one remembers the 
importance of the labour questions , which occupied our attention during 
the larger portion of the year. 

I think I have said all that is necessary. 1 only hope that immhfrs 
will try’ to show their interest in planting and in their Association during 
1915 by attending' meetings and' by^ giving the Association the benefit of 
their opinions. It only remains for me now to at-k to be allowed to pUce 
my rcsignattun in your hand.s. .. / 

\\\ CnrKCH, 

IIony\ Secy., A. 


The Chairnrin next made the following remarks : - 


“ Gentlemen You have heard the IJoiiorary Secretary’s report and 
thanks are due him for the way he has so card ally looked after your 
interests. Owing to the great distance we live iVoni each other, I was 
unable to be as much help to him as 1 hoped. 1 think it would be ad visa- 
ble.in future to elect as Cliainnau.and Honorary Secretary two men who can 
if pecessary meet easily to discuEs iniporlant matters. For myself I thank 
him for the conrtsey he has always shown me. 

Our industry, at least the hnanoial part of il, at one time looked to be 
under a cloud— but I am glad to say it has lifted. Mr. Kichard.son, the 
Chairman of the U. P. A. S. 1., palled a Finance meeting in Madras which 
Mr, Brock and myself attended. The thanks of the planting community are 
dite to the Hanks and Agents for thci ready way they were prepared to 
help us. 


Scientific Department,— Con\\y\or\c\v\% wilh the Chairman’s speech at 
your fast Ahnual'Meeting. there seemed every possibility h'^-fore the end of 
1914 of this Department developing into one that would be of the greatest 
advantage to us and at thq Annual Meeting of the C. P. A. S. I. held at 
B^^ngalorein July, it considerably materialized, but still w6 are without what 
is an absolute necessity to us, viz : an experimental plot at the Scientific 
Officer’s door on which he can see his ideas developing, the results of which 
would be practical illustrations t<f 08. 1 am of opinion that such a plot 

should not solely contain our Va^ons p'i’odncts at their best or even growing 
under the best conditions of soil and climate. Many of us want to know how 
to make good out of bad and it is the sick th.at want most attention. 
Gentlemen, I believe in a Sdentific Department. Fssays on manures and 
cutting from newspapers are both useful, but yon want more and I sincojrely 
hope th^t the Madras Government • will eventually run our Scientific 
Department for us, andin doiogso I we shall be getting most of what 
we want. 


Labour DipartmpnU^lfhis is now in its early days and you cannot 
capeot everything you want by return of post. But it will eventually, 1 fe^ 
confident^ give you the benefits I have always predicted. If not I shall bide 
myaelf, ^ Vpu wjiliihave to decide amongst ypurselves as to whether this Assq? 
1 ^^ '^alMon^der ipoat rules, and f^pppintmg a Committee' of referenn^* 


TO i;,a^s.I)epartrn«oiWs ftnopga 

|be Depiurtmept epme Suggested Roles^* Hind 1 thipk it wpul 
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mutual advantajtkjs if all inonibers of this Assooiatloa. imiE()>ectivc of tbeir 
being; roembera of the Department or not, agreed to abide by a set of .rule* 
workkble under Act I of 1903. 

Gentlemen, th^e is notbirg morel^n say, but to thank all those who have 
attetjded lUeeftligs and fot the conrtesy'jh^y have always shown me, I sbohld 
have liked to see the meelittga better attended, I am a btfsy man and if 1 
have In any way failed in my duties to you, I hope you will forgive me. 

J. S, NICOLLS, 

Ctmirman, 

» • 

A vote of thanks to the Chainnati* and the Honorary Secretary was 
proposed by Mr. Pascoeand seconded by Mr. Cherry. 

138. Mr. Nicholson’s letter. — This was read and the meeting was 
of opinion that his request was impracticable. 

139. U P. A. S. I. (Circulars of the 17th November and 22nd 
December were read and recorded. 


The meeting voted that the circular with regard to ScientMic Officer’s 
Department should be printed and sent to all members of the Association, 

14^, The District Police Supet intendent’s letter with regard to coolies 
bringing cash from Ootacamund. — This letter was read and the Chairman 
thanked Mr. Loveluck for so kindly bringing the matter up before the 
Association and coming forward in order to help the interests of Plaoters. 
The Chairman thought they should avail themselves of the offer andlto help 
in tlie prevention of crime. The Honofrafy Secretary was directed to have 
the letter printed and circulated. 

141. District Superintendent’s letter re policing coffee.^^Ttiin was rratil' 
and recorded. If any meinhers of the Association have any miggUSCioW* to 
make with regard to the methods and areas of policing coffCiet MriLOS^oHldt 
will be very pleased to receive their suggestions. 

142. Tea Freif^hi* — The letter from thtp^ S.^cretary of the' U. P. A* $. Ir 
on this matter was read and recorded 

143. Siipbly and rnrus/Wf,— Tea and Coffee contracts. — Tim con- 
ditions under which these contracts might be entered into were placed 
before the meeting. 

144. Rtection of Office uklfisf ting* for* 

resulted in the following members being electt^d to Various offfces. 

ChainitaH.—Uon*b]e Mr. E. F. Barber. 

Fice-Oirtiniinit.— ‘Mr. J, S. Nieoils, 

Committee,- Messrs.! P.tscoe, C. W. Deane, J. fl. Wa£- 
slurn< A. S. Dandison^ Pi S. Clarke aoA j. £. 
Bisset. 


/foliorwy Sreretory.^Mr. L. A. Gr Rpgers; 

With a vote of thanks to the C / Voter ftv the me of the fOOrU the trteet^ 

l„,W..n.W, G.W.CHU*™’. 
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Miindakaysm Pla^tara* Assoolation. 

Proceedings of the Ammal General Meeting held at the Mundakayam 
Clubi on Saturday^ \tih <Janv ary ^ 1915 at 10a,m. 

Present.— M essrs. H. B. Kirk CMirman), R. Harley, J. J. Murphy, A. 

Haraond, K. Hall, T. H. jritchett, M. II. nyfield, N. B. Hartley, 
R. J. Scarbrough, D. U; Somers, A. l^ollnck, J Wedderspoon, 
J. H. B. Sullivan, F. Simmons. G. West (liony. Soeretary) and 
by Proxy, — Mcssrs.'W.'Oi.* Asher and J. R. Vincent. 

On tising, the Chairman stat^ 

• ' ’■ L;!*j 

“ Before commencing the business of this Meeting, I regret that we have 
to record the sad loss of two memhers of onr Association and one other 
Europlean in this District. Mr. Veates- of Kadainankiilain Estate, and Mr, 
H. Lord, of Boyce Estate and Mr. h\ G, Richardson. 1 will ask you now to 
pads a vote of condolence to their relatives, in the usual way, in silence and 
standing. I will ask our present Honorary Secretary to communicate this 
vot^ of condolence to Mr. E* Lord, and through Mr, Leahy, and I will take 
it upon myself as one of the two men present who knew Mrs. Richardson to 
write to her.** ' \ 

The vote was passed : all members standing 

Minuicfi , — The Minutes of previous Meetings were confirmed. 

The Honorary Secretary's Ref^ort , — The Honorary Secretary said : 

Mr. Chairman & Genllejnen, — As most of you are aware I have the 
honour to submit the Secretarial report for the past year on account of iny 
predecesssor Mr. Milbank, having had to proceed Home in August to join 
his Regiment as a result of the present War in Europe. If therefore my 
report shall in any way be deficient or otherwise imperfect, I crave your 
indulgence. The Chairman to whom I am much indebted for assistance, 
however, will doubtless make up for any of iny omissions. 

All the subscriptions to the Association for the past year have been 
paid and the sum of Rs. 130 has beenf' contributed to the Lady Ampthill 
Nursing Institute by various members, but this sum might be considerably 
augmented bv additional subscriptions and opportunity will be afforded at 
this Meeting for members intimating subscriptions for the current . year. A 
sum of Rs. 225 has been contributed by Members to the Planters’ 
Benevolent Fund, but this laudable scheme deserves still more support. 
Referring further to matters financial which will be more fully dealt with by 
the Auditor in his report, 1 may point out that in the early part of the year 
a sum of Rs. 2,500 has been contributed by the Associaiiou towards the 
erection of the fine building in which we are now' met, 

1 find that the acreage under cultivation in the District at the end of 
1914 was U.817'11 acres under RuBbbr, 855*36 acres under Tea and 45 
.icres under Rubber and Tea interpolated, making a grand total of 12,717*47 
acres. This is an increase of 36 acres over the preceding year. 

Throughout the year there hax!e been 5 General Meetings of the 
Association and 5 Committee Meetings and the attendance of members 
indicated a continued interest in AsfociatioD matters. Although it was a 
matter not directly concerning the As.sociation, I, in the position of Secretary 
have, as >cu a»c aware, circularised members in connectioh with the 
collei^ion of cbntributioDs to the various War Funds and a very gratify- 
ing rvfifmnse was madg to my appeals, a sum bjf Rs.!, 883-9-0 having been 
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contributed to date. In this connection I am pleased to say that this sum is 
made up of contributions not only frpin^^faiiagers and Superintendents but 
also from the Native Stalls Isind coolies of the various Estates in the District. 

Kodimatha Landing •S^^^r^j^.-^AtMast the Government have moved in 
this matter and have intimated to me that Government have sanctioned a 
grant of Ks.10,100 towards the erecti<^ of this landing stage and Govern- 
ment hope that the necessary work, will' be completed before next monsoon. 
Mr. Kiebardson has been indefatigable in his efforts to procure this 
improvement. 

Labour Com miss ion, ^^Last yeaf sawthe consumation of the Labour 
Commission of the U. P. A. S. I., but in spite of eloquent appeals made 
by at least one iitember of this Association, we did not see our way to 
support the scheme. An effort was made to establish a local Labour 
Commisbion, but nothing came of this as the ?chenic was not supported by 
the other local Anssociations. 

Cattle Pound.— Wc were ably rup^cseuLed at the hist bessioti of the 
Sri Mularn Popular Assembly at Ttivaqpruni by Mr. Edwin Vincent who 
leprebcnted to His Highiiesb’ Government the (luestiou of Grazing Laud 
and the .stray Cattle L.ulaauce. Nothing further, however, has been done bO 
iar in this connection, and the matter is again to be brought before the 
Assembly this year by our Delegate, Mr. Hamoud. 

U, P. A, S, /, — Our Chairman, Mr. Kirk, attended the Annual General 
Meeting of the United Association at Bangalore and you will all have read 
his comprehensive report in the Planters' Chronicle. 

Scientific Officer's Department, — .\n arrangement was come to for 
the handing over of the ScieutiBc OSicer^s Department to the Madras Gov- 
ernment on the condition that the U. P.’A. S. 1. should contribute the* sum 
of Rs. 15,000 for 5 years and the Government themselves contributing 
Ks. 50,000 a year. This scheme, however, has not been carried through as 
the Governmeut wisely did not feel prepared under the conditions imposed 
upon them by the European War to iauticb out into any new expenditure. 
This matter is now in abeyance. 

As you are all aware, the. effects of the crisis which at present con- 
vulses Europe vverc felt even by us in this distant part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions. At the outbreak of tbe War, there was a tendency in this Dis- 
trict to the raising of prices of foodstuffs .by local tradesmen, but your 
Committee took prompt steps to prevent ^his and had the co-operation of the 
Deviculani Superiutendent, Mr, Robinson, with the result that there was 
little br no artificial rise in the price of food. 

Before sitting down, I wish also to place upon record my sense of 
regret at the lamented deaths of two of* our members, Mr. Yeates and Mr. 
Lord, 

I likewise wish to thank the meiubqijsof Committee and the Association 
generally for ^be support they have giyea me during my short tenure of 
office. 

I would again ask you to deal lcQ{ent)y with my omissions, and 1 now 
beg to place my resignation in your hands.” 

This wi^s adopted and a vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary pro- 
posed by the Chairman and seconded by: Mr, Murphy was passed. 

Cha^rnuin's Address^-^hU. H. Kfrk said 

‘‘Qeqflemeo, — 1 trust that yoq wiU consider that thraughout the year* 
the affairs of the Association have be^'o. efficiently carried out, and tideqg 
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^rgy and ^hiMty of pur Honorary Stecr€{ta<ry, awl the 
gWi^ua belp ,ttiQ CfHWPiUee have given. The abnormal oirQumataaces 
have n/acesaitated niioierous Committee Meetings, ajt all of which the 
attendance has been gratifying. As regards the position of Rtibber, in 
August when the ,War broke out, Isi Quality Plantation Oepe was sold at 
Is. 7d, a 1b.. on the London market. On the Colombo marketv No. 1 
Biscuits which were realiaiug 2^ a ib. in July, on August 20th went for 
the ridioiilous figure oi 8id. a Ibv ^8S than one-third of the pdce of a 
month blifoi'e. ' The market has now practically recovered its ante War 
position, and good quality crepes are now fetching over 2s. a lb., although 
the Colombo has lupt recoveiM<l.iwiih the satnct buoyancy as. the London 
tnarkeh ' ' 

A l^irector of several Uubt^ Companies whose opinion is highly 
esteemed. Mmtc at the end of August. Are Plantatiou Cotnpamob wise in 
now niat^g forward contracts at current prices for delivery of Rubber 
during 1915. I am of the opinion that the usages of the rubber in modern 
ntarfiare^iare so colossal — Lean usejio other wor4~^, that when the' War is 
^ofidedtthere mav/well be a oonsiderf^ble shortage of ivubber. I am, 4pr the 
.above, and other obvious reasons, strongly opposed to the principle of 
PJaoiaitian Companies aelUng forward for 1015. 1 think they will get better 

priceaiorapotin the near futuio.** 

At home the Rubber Manufacturers are very busy. I look with some 
appreheusion at the present heavy accumulation of rubber stocks owing to 
theproJUbhion of all e^eports to neutral couutrieb from London. I trust, 
however, that the recent stpps taken by the authorities tor allow export ot 
crude rubber to America, with the proviso that the manufactured, articles 
Lhall only be re-exported from America via London will relieve the conges* 
Uou. I feel sure that o\.ery EngUbhinau prcbcnt would rather soil his rubber 
at a lobb than have one lb. uf it go to Germany or Austria. 

1 think we have every reason to be proud of the fact that ten of our 
able bodied young men. out of our Planting Community of 33 have already 
gone on service, and out ofi the 23 remaining to supervise this R>ubber Dis- 
trict, seven are over the age limit. Mundakayam has sent 40% of age limit 
men, and it wpuld be interesting if the Editor of the Chronicle 

v^opld collate statistics from othef District?. As for the elder men who are 
ip rqftpoqsibje.positionspnd.wbp are allowing their Assistants to go while tl^y 
cnrryvOP the extra work entailed, pf them it may be said “ TJbey,alj$o,&erve,” 

I Jmve ptgs;»ure in laragLan appeal for mcp ^loin the Legion otFrontiers* 
.uiiCnr.QAthc^jible.Apa trust itipay receive your support, and if you canqot 
go yourself pay for one man’s kit. 

^ThO'Motor Lorry. service insmgnrntfd in 1913 has worked ofhcicntly 
4»rtPi?thopa8t yfar,,apd.bceOiOLgt^al serf^ico tp the District. 

Labour conditions have been favourable during the year* Your 
Honorary Secretary will, J hope, ghre you ftgutes re. yields etc, 

la retiring from the Chair, 1 thank all present for the Support tbey ^iave 
gi\iea me, padkltrpgretxUiat Lam .pnab]e> tov«ooept gay ofAce- oa>4be.CQm- 
mittee during the coming year,* sw4np8tliiiig ' up yeur A<wrifu:«4H»pmU'ki|)4Jy 

Lwill belp4b« A s suf ia ttoaia any 
way I caa4a»)>6t5» . . 

In conclusion, I must afato/^vea<at*'tiie 6sipeRS&of<‘liMhg*eoihddered * 
. - Mf* fieiwayW«it#K4«fbo has 
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On the proposal of Mr. ^iurpby, a heArfy vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr, Kirk. * 

Auditor's Mr< Ml H. Byiicja reported as follows 

Mr. Cbairnian and Gentlemen, — On ’lbe 13th of January, 1915 .the 

accounts of the Assotnaiion were aiiditcd'and found correct. The Balance. 

Sheet was duly sij^ned by the Honorary Secretary. The accounts are correct 

by the Hank Certificate of Balance. ^ ' 

* * 

The total amount of the funds in the iiank .to the credit of the Associa* 
tion at the 3Ut December, 1914 is Rs.55J-il-l. Jneiuded in this is the sum < 
of Rs.255 to be paid to the Planters* Beapyoleiit Fund and the sum ot 
Rs.l30 to the Lady Atnpthill Nufslng |psuU5tc« After deducting these 
amounts the credit Halaucc stand at Rs.|/5B-ll-l. There is also R3.29-11'0 
in cash in the hands of the Secretary tuij^iug a total of Rs.198‘0-1. . 

The oidy d.^iit on the Hilanco Shed is Rs.37 on cattle pound account 
which 1 underhand was paid out by Mr. Harley for work doue aud was 
refunded by the Association. 

'fhe following figures show the total amount of Revenue and Expeudi- 
lure during the year^— 


Receipts* 

^ Rs. A. F. 

li ilance c irrihl' for- 
w ird fro^ii last year... 1.712 14 4 
:eccipts for the year ... 3,d)l 6 5 

^ar Fund Account ... l,iS«S3 9 0 


Rs... 7,200 13 9 


Expenditure* 

Rs. A. F. 

F.Kpciiditarc for the 
year ... 5,081 14 8 

Paid to Miind ikayain 
Magistrate — War 
Fund a/c. ... 1,883 ’9 0 

Balance carried to 

1915 ... 235 0 1 


Rs... 7,200 13 9 


This was adopted on the proposal of Mr, Murphy seconded by Mr. Hall. 


Mnndakayain Poffcc.— Mr, details of cases in which he 

found great dill^cnlty in getting the attendance of the Police. He stated 
that it took 33 hours for a constable to arrive at Manikal Factory from 
Mundakayam and further said thUt, in his opinion, the local police were' 
absolutely inefficient. Mr, Harley then read to the meeting a letter which 
he had written to the Commis.siouer of Po%e iu regard to this matter and 
a Resol ucion was unaniinouly passed strongly supporting Mr. Harley*s 
position. 

Roads and Dmi/*s,—Mr. Murphy proposed (1) ‘‘ That Government 
be thanked for having agreed to make the required improvements to the 
Kanjirapally- Errattupettah road apd that this Association regrets that 
nothing has so far been done.** (21 '* That the attention of the Government 
be also invited to the state of 12rrattupettah^Meeuachai road*’ and (31“ That 
Government be asked to upkeep the KutikaF^^odayar cart ro^d and to build 
a bridge over the Taluiig.il river at Kutikal,” Mr. Harley seconded these 
Resolutions and they were unaniinqusly carri^» 

Mr. Murphy explained that t))e Vendayar cart road was made some 
years ago by Yendayar Estate aud bad since been kept in good order by that 
Estate, and liow that all the land ob both aides of the road between Kutikal 
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and Yeodayar is being cultivated "and 'bouses arc being built, it is only 
reasonable that Goveruiueut should undertake the upkeep. The bridge 
over the Talungal Kiver Mrill be of beneht to Kutikal villagers as well as to 
people using the cart road. 

U. P. -■!. S. /. Labour Department. — Mr. Murphy moved “ That this 
Association trusts that there is no truth in the rumour current in the District 
that Managers of Estates subscribing to the U. P. A. S. I. Labour Depart* 
ineiit have been asked to supply th^ Ueparunent with as much information 
as possible concerning Labour enj^Ioyed 6n non-subscribing Estates.” This 
was seconded by Mr. Hainond atm carried unanimously. 

Notice of the following Resolution to be put to next Meeting was given 
by Mr, Murphy:— 

“That in the event of the Labour Department not being entirely 
disassociated from the U. P. A, S. 1 the Mundv.kayaiii Planters’ Assoeiation 
will withdraw from the U. P. A. S. L” 

Annual Subscription^ — It was decided on the proposal of Mr, Murphy 
seconded by Mr. Harley that the subscription of the previous vear, uis., 
3 annas per acre, remain the same. 

Election of Office Bearers for 1915. — The following Office Leavers 
were elected : 

Chairman ... ... . . . M r. J . J . NlSrphy. 

Vice-Chairman ... ... ...Mr. Ashton Hainond. 

Honorary Secretary ... ...Mr, George West. 

Committee :-Messrs. R. Harley, J. R. Vincent, H. M. E. Howson, and 
G. U. DteiiYcrs-Davy. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring Chairman proposed by Mr, Murphy wa*i 
hearlily responded to and with this the Meeting terinuiaied. i 

(Signed) H, B, KIKK/^ 

Chairman. 

( .. ) GEORGE WEST, 

HonyT^ecretary. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Kuuber Exports during November, 1914, 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber from the Straits 
^.ttlemerts during the monib.i9f November, 1914, are from telegraphic 
information received by the Malay States Information Agency in London, 
the corresponding figures for No\H5niber, 1913, being added for purposes of 
comparUoo : — 

. )• ' 19U. m4. 

' i ‘ . Tons. TonSt 

November. 1, 223 2^370 

Januaryi-s- November • 10,672 17,393 

These figures include tt?iai5^hipnMts of Tubber from various places in 
tbp n^ghhourhood the Sttaife Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
and tho Nou‘- Federated Malay^’Stalc^, but ulb not incite mbber exports 
flW tb^ Federated Malay States. Board of TfdtU JoHtnal. .* 
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RetraspMt and^;i^ro9P«ot» 

in..ANTATIO\ FKA'rrRES. 

It cannot be said that (he year nndei: review Jias been very eventful so 
far as new methods of tappjnij, preparation, plant sanitation, and other 
principal works are concerned. 

Tbe Standardisation Cotnfuittee.of Ri &. A. issued a printed series 
oi instructions regarding essi^dtial polhl^^^'^be observed in connection with 
collecting, coagulating, machliiery, drying ^tii) Smoking of rubber, the object 
being tn achieve greater uniformity in. tM .finished product. If one may 
judge Cmm the aaniplea displayed on the London* broker*a^ coufitOFS thfwe.ig 
St ill, enwfmrn varuiliou in actual qaaJity, which h only partiaily refk^cted 
in valuations. U seems a hopeless task to secure uniformity on the 
estates and we must confess to a conviction tliat it is, either practi- 
cally or scientifically, impossible. We are of the opinion that though 
variation will tend to diminish as years roll by. it will never be eliminated ; 
in the immediate future and probably fqr all time prices will not be in 
accordance with quality. A scheme whereby values could be determined to 
the mutual satisfaction of producers and manufacturers was put forward 
during tbh year, but was too much for many practical plantation directors. 
In fact directors of some standing have been heard to deny the existence of 
extensive variability in plantation rubber, their position being that they knew 
of manufacturers who assured them their rubber was all right ! Why should 
directors do more than sell their rubber at a profit r Why should they go to 
the trouble of having indices of value determined for their lots of first quality 
plantation when they can sell it forward in any quantity ? The fact is direr- 
tors of old plantation companies have, in niany instances had too easy a time, 
and large profits have been made with very little effort. When profit 
depends upon a farthing per lb. they will perhaps see the advisability of 
determining the real value of their consignments before accepting bids. In our 
opinion the attitude of many plantation directors on standardization during 
the year has been deplorable ; they have declined the assistance of manufac- 
turers of high repute, and have entirely failed to grasp the basis of the 
schemes presented to them in the Press. 

Collecting Operations. 

Tapping knives and systems have not shown any considerable 
change. The majority of the old types are still in existence, there having 
been no new knives launched ; in fact it has become almost impossible 
to invent a new system of tapping. The use of sodium sulphite in 
collecting cups, for keeping, latex Kquid, has become frequent. There has 
been a slight change in frequency of tapping, hastened somewhat by the 
adverse labour conditions prevailing ; the tendency has been to increase the 
interval between successive tapping' operations. We published in Onr 
Special October issue the results of expeiments made by Mr. Hosanqiiet on a 
Java estate which confirm some of the earlier results of Mr. Sydney Morgan in 
.Malaya. We do not, however, expect a rapid change in this direction until 
planters and directors have found that the primary and renewed barks have 
been used up in. securing latex containing very little rubber. The finest 
way in which this can be bro't^ht borne Jio , planters b to,ac^U£^lly measure 
the .pewetage qf fubbeir in the 4^^^* ihroughont the year; this 
. observation, Jf carcft^Uy done aqd recoded, will tbat.d^ly tapping 
does not give, in general, the b^t results for . the of hl^rk need up.* 
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Information of this character would enable directors to see how the asset 
of the company — living bark — can best be tapped. 

Without wishing to appear s^bborn, we can say that after anoMier 
year’s work we are still of the opinion that, within limits, the longer the 
interval between successive tapgiing operations, the greater the dis- 
tance between, and the shorter , the length of' tapping lines, ihe greater 
will be. the total yield of rubber and the better the health of iho 
tree. Long association with t^jppjjng work is ;ipt to lead one \o over-, 
look the fact that tapping is sh/^or amputation and absolute dt^sirncuon 
of living material of vital impp^rtance to^ the plant. Conservation of 
living bark is the finest testimonejvpjF.^ rubber planter’s work. 

COAnu LATINO ' MaCHIM-KV CllAKOl- S. 

There are one or two feattirps in those departineiits of estate work 
which are worthy of notice. In the first place the supply of acetic acid, 
which was at one time seriously thought to be capable of curtailment in 
consequence of the war^ has been steadily maintained in gradually increasing 
quantities throughout the year. Ullimatelj^ •should no belter coagulant be 
brought forward, we look to the supply for estate purposes being at least 
quadrupled. ‘ The war has opened out a prospect for bigger business in the 
manufacture of this reagent in ‘this country. 

On the estates the amount gsed per pound of rubber prepared has 
probably dituinished. The instructions previously referred to m connection 
with the Standardisation CommHtee suggested the use of stock solulion.s 
on all estates; this will undoubtedly result in economy and in better rubber 
being prepared. Together with the use of a lactometer or inelrolac inslni- 
ment, the use of stock solutions of known composition should have perma- 
nent and beneficial results. 

Bulking of latex and the Use of large coagulating troughs provided with 
partitions for facilitating the maulifactnre of sheet rubber, are also improve- 
ments which have received active ^attention during the year. We have seen 
various designs of coagulating tafiks. manufactured in the Hast and in this 
country, and fully expect that the* firms who have previously dealt with the 
machinery for estates will perfect coagulating tanks of various capacities. 
The tjse tends to eliminate variability, especially when their capacities are 
large and the latex is properly mixed before and after the coagulant is added. 
They should be capable of being easily cleaned' and provided with means 
whereby the phases of coagulatfon can be easily observed. 

The milling plant has undergone a little change in so far that renewals 
of crepcing and macerating rna9hines- have ' usually . been of larger types, 
especially on large and old estates.. VVe cannot say there has been much 
chaugeliii the tearing capacity of jthe jcrep^s generally ; in the total planta- 
tionl rubber has probably been torii, because so much has been turned 
opt .as ^moked sheet, ‘ 

During the year a new idea ? vdth reference to the diamond pattern on 
smoked sheet was put before ns. Ordinarily each roller is cut into diamond 
patterns; this means heavy expanse' and much good, hard^ chilled cast 
irem destroyed. Instead of baykig the complete diamond patterns cut on 
each roller, it was suggested each; rpller was spirally cut in opposite 

directions the grooves on opposite rollers would cut across one another itv 
-Streh a manner as'to leave a per^t' diamond pattern on the rubber. We 
were given the name of the estate where the' rollers were said' to'be working, 
^giVe' any definite ^brnmeodalions ahfR'We 
maoliisery firms ponceroed^ 
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Drying and' Smoking. 

Without wishing to discourage those dealing with new or old iuventions 
wc think we are correct in etating that none of the patent drying and 
smoking processes of recent, origin have been extensively adopted during 
the year. This do^s not necessarily inf&e that some of the processes are 
not sound ; it may mean that planters * and directors are frequently only 
too satisfied to continue on old iin^k wliich have been proved to be 
economical and serviceable. While \vCf*'agree that it is not advisatiQe to 
change estate methods loo frequently, ^ cannot agree that the incclrknical 
side of estate work is anything like perf^dt. Experience has demonstrated 
how planters in some colonies are opposed to the adoption uf apparatus and 
and methods eminently successful in other but near colonies ; these phases 
are but “ milestones ” in the early history of rubber prep;iralion under 
European control.^ Onr view is that the estate methods adopted in' the 
curing and smoking of planting rubber,* in the grading of . cured stuff on 
appearance only is absurdly primitive; the former methods are risky and 
also mostly costly from a labour point pf view, and the latter is only on a 
part with the crude basis of valuation in this cotintray. Fiirtherinorc, the 
danger attached to the present smoking and curing methods tare reflected in 
the enormous rise in rates for insuring* rubber while in the factory and 
smoke house. We do not deem it advisable to publish the information we 
possess on this subject, but feel jubtified in appealing to all machinery firms 
and planters of an inventive frame of mind for some special eflort to place 
this department oq a safer and more modern basis. There is a tnagnifleent 
opening in this direction. 

General Cin/nvATioN Changes. 

lieyond the few experiments in new or patent weed killers, the use of 
disc harrows on Hat land free from tree stumps, and the more fri^quent 
use of tree stump extractors to prevent the spreading ot diseases, 
there has not been much to report. Owing to the advanced average age 
of rubber clearing there has probably b^n more extensive destruction of 
He.vca trees. in the operation of thiqning-ont than in any previous 
The general \ iew is that the average maximum number of Hevea 
should not exceed one hundfed per acre j on poor or hilly ground more ^ are 
permitted, while on rich flat land eighty' frets per acre is probably ample. 
Manuring has not been very extensively, done, though forking and chankolly- 
ing, with or without liming, is frequent,ly practised. We db not believe 
that artificial manuring on Malayan and Sumatran He'.ea estates will ever 
reach the standard it has attained on Ceylon tea estates; neither do we 
believe it is warranted with a forest type of cultivaiion. In our specui 
October issue it was shown publicly for the first time that the cost of rt'a mi- 
ring in Ceylon brought the total expendhure on Hevea estates in that island 
to a very high figure compared with \Falaya. The statistics, compiled by 
Mr. H. K. Rutherford, created a little stir at ihe lime ; but *\hey ba\e not 
been challenged and may therefore be taken as correct. • ’ 

Diseases, a»nd. pests have not show^q.aqy startling^ propensities. durilijg tfce 
year: .“dieback,” bark canker, piuk d^a^e. Eomes and white ants, me 
. stiU the biggest offenders, and will probably always ^be with us. his known 
that the war ledrmany managers ro curtail their '^xpendituie qn disea.sfs 
and pests ; this is bad policy, >and as detrim, t ntal as the 1 1 UiO\ ai t f 

estate doctors. Plant saphatioo r^piresi , hke . all other dheates, constai t 
and improying aitteodiince ; laxity m thia (Erection .will lead to epidemics 
among the weaker plantg. 
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EXTBNdic^ During 1014. 

Tbejow prices rnlinj? for plantation- grades throughout the year, the 
^ihsence of siirplua cash in the cnlTep of most plantation companies, and the 
necessity* of effecting e.jttensive fhin^qing out operations have prevented most 
.raajiagers from very seriously extending their planted acreages daring 1014. 
Wheirc extensions have taken place jiioy have been at wide distances ; 20 by 
.20 feet appears to be the nunimmu ^pacing* whilst 35 by 30 feet is near the 
maximuti), the UUer having where intercrops of coffee wore to 

be planted. The comparefke plantiiHC work during the last 

two years will tend to prevent big, annual fucroasesi in ers^s during. 

1920. . ' !l ' 

Estimate, o^ ,P,{j<WTED Acreages. 

During 1914 one heard morO' pi/ mvmil , areola being abandoned, thoi^ rOf 
new bloGika bdng planted. We do not think the total . planted acreage has 
been much increased during the year, except in parts of Sumatra and 
Malaya.* 'Our estimate of planted acreages as at the end of 1914 is as 
follows : — 

Acres. 

British Malaya and Native States ... 610,000 

Ceylon and South India , ... ... 280,000 

Java ... ’ ••• ... 230,000 

Sumatra and Borneo ... ... ... 265,000 

Cochin China ... ... ... 30,000 

African Plantations ' ... ... 50,000 

The two last -mentioned areas are likely to show big rrdiictious, 
especially the Ceara plantations in Africa. There are, of course, additional 
acreages in Samoa, Fiji, Rapua, Seychelles, and also in parts of Brazil. 

Further evidence has been received during the year of the unsatisfac- 
tory returns from every species under cultivation except Hevea , — The 
Imdia-Rubber JournaL 

’ U- . I . 

Prk.skrving Cut Flowers. 

Reports have been made in these pages of methods which claim to 
^prolong the life of cut flowers. The methods consist in the addition of 
various salts to the water in which the stalks are placed. Comprehensive 
experiments carried out by Profeissors B. M. Dugger aqd T.ewls Knudson at 
Cornell show, however, that Httle; if any; effect is produced by such addi- 
tions of salts. The trials were made with i'osrnos, Petunia. Aster, Verbena, 
Violet, Coreopsis, Dahlia, Tagetes 'erecta and T. patula. Geranium, i^innia, 
Sweet Pea.*^, and Pansies. Many different solutions were tried, including 
those of calcium nitrate, zinc sulphatCt copper sulphate and common salt. 
Mixtures of salts were also employed. In no case was any striking result 
obtained, though not Infrequently the treated flowers kept a day or so longer 
than those put into plain water. The fouling of water due to bacterial action 
which takes place when certain cut flowers ar^ kept in watf^r^ may bepre* 
vented' by the addition <ff a- /rdee of *zinc sulphate or copper sulpmfp.; 
Bbiiibg, burning, or mashing the cut ends of the stems— processes which are 
ofrenfe<K>mmended— proved useless, but the daily removal of the.cUl end — 
^ commonly practii^d^>i^a^ found to prolong the life of the flower, 
— TJbc Oar4encr$^ Chronicle, 
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LABOUR DBBARTMBNT 


Notice is given that all obiects o£ Department will be carried out 
without further expense to Subscribers t^ii the subscribtipn of Ks. 2 per 
acre per annum. Special expenses incui^ed on behalf of indivf^udl Estates, 
which cannot properly be charged to the’ general body of subscribers, will 
however have, to be paid by the Estates concerned, such expenses 

(Vakirs fees, Court fees, , witnesses batta, uiaintenance q| piyil debtors in 
jaih etc). Special visits to Estates madteby Oiheefs of ,||^partmeut at 
the request of those Estates, travellidg ex|f|{nses of ofAceit and Agenis 
outside the area covered by the Deparitt^fs operations, sqch as chasing 
defaulters io countries oversea, or in tet'ritpry beyond the Hniits shown to 
the representatives of Subscribers when he starting of the Department was 
under consideration. For such kpd any other special expenses the Estates 
concerned will be asked to put Officers of th^ Departtneujt in funds to meet 
them, 

Aylmer Ff, Martin, 

Director* 


iiaugalore, 6th February, 1915. 


Hankow, 

Tea . — The lea season of 1913 showed that the record crop of 1913 had 
over- stocked the market in Europe, for there was but a short crop, parti- 
cularly iu common teas. 1 he native producer appears to have anticipated 
this condition of affairs, and to have arranged his crop accordingly. Not so 
the middleman — so important a factor in this and other Chinese trade — 
many middlemen speculated on a large scale and lost considerably thereby. 

Of the common teas Russian merchants bought a larger quantity than 
in 1912, but taken as a whole some 20 to 25 per cent less tea was bought 
for Europe and America than was the case tlie preceding year. Prices were 
low, on account of the afore ilicV^itioned condition of the niarkct, but growers 
have really been exerting IheuLselve.s to grow a better quality of tea, a very 
gratifying sign of the limes, having as “result the productiou of a more 
satisfactory article than before. 

China tea has a poor sale in Europe compared with that of India and 
Ceylon ; were it not for this, there would be a very fine field for speculative 
purchasers. 

Shares in Indian aud Ceylon tea gardens ate generally on the market 
at home, while those iu Chinese tea gardens are liot ; it thus, happen^; that 
blenders who can find suitable varietiqsJor their purpose iu the IndU a^nd 
Ceylop product will prefer to use the^, ^ the same time iuvestiug in them 
aud thus securing a double, interest iu the tea. 

A certain feeling of annoyance among exporters has been caused by the 
h^h frdght rates charged by shipping ^fme-r-being about 50 per cent, above 
the usual Yangtse rate. This is explained by the entry of the Nisshin Kisen 
Kaisha into the poolf thus removing .tlio fear of a rate war, and allowing 
exultant shipowners to recoup thems^es for the scanty profits , of recent 
years, This‘--from their point of vicwr^felicitous state of affairs is, how- 
ever, not likely to be of long duration^; as the East Asiatic Company (Danish) 
and the Kiokmers Company (German), v are about iQ , start a service fiK>m 
Hankow direct to Europe, which, owing to the . lower rates, charged, will 
uhdoubtedly remove, a great deal of the export trade .froon the pool com^ 
pantes, notably in tea and sesamitm^^OiAioiiia^ic Consular Reports^ 
^^kina. 
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How to take Samples and send Specimens for Examination. 

Soils, 

To obtain a fair averajjo sample 4of the soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not Joss than, 
four difteront parts- of it. At the jdaees chosen for taking samples the surface 
i.s lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole 3H inches 
square is then d\i*.< to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of Soil to a depth of one foot is cut of! one side of the hole and placed 
in a clean bag. Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
BtoneSf the size ot a pea, or tine roots. 

The process is repeated at tbe otlier places selected, and all the samples 
are then tbtjroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. hucli 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

If is ^Hiporiant that ha^atnid boxss should he cleim. 

Care iinist be taken about the lal^els. Kacli sample should he labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks an<l eountiy, whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous maimrial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil. 

Plant Diseases. 

These should be packed so that, if possible, lljcy will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they ynust not be externally wet 
when they are put up. In some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Forinaliu, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects. 

If ii\c iiisacts arc sent, some of their food plant, which should be dry 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little crusbed jiaper- Insects found 
in soil. Wood, Ac., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killtd in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a snmll piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzine. They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little fmwdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded | aper. Cotton 
wool should 7iever he usedm 

Butterflies and moths .<<hould be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets, which are packed in a box with crushed paper, to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be packed qa-ffi cZri/, each specimen attached to its 
food plant, simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one specitneu of each kind should be sent— if 
possible 4 or 

Every specimen should he clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. Tbe label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 

The Skcrgtary, 

The United I^lafiters’ Association of Southern India, 

BANaALORB 

to ensure their being promptly atteudeil to upon arri\al. 
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(IsCOflPORATICIi,; 

Oontantm. 

The Scientifio Department provides us witli some notes oti “ Boue 
Disintegrators” extracted from a leaflet pubiishf'dby Mr. K. Cecil Wood, the 
Princip»Hl of the Coimbatore Agricultural Coih ge. The hints given as to 
th>-; purchasing of an engine of not more than 5 horse power is wortli con- 
sidering by those who can purchase bones in bulk. 

Catch crops with rubber finds a place taken from the Troftical A^ri- 
cultuHst by a Travancore planter. Tbis subject has been much discussed 
in this paper. 

The Proceedings of a well-attended meeting of the South Travancore 
Planters’ A.ssociation are published. 

From Grenier's Rubber News we extract an interesting article entitled 
“ How long will the War last ?” It gives the extent of territories now 
engaged in the war ; then the population of the various countries engaged. 
Tlic enormous t'vixjnse entailed is ahnost beyond belief, but as was said 
however long tlio war lasts, the country that can put up the last million will 
win. 


If it is true that Vodka as claimed by a Russi.au Professor has been 
found to be the basis of the production of synthetic rubber, the question of 
synthetic rubber would be solved. But has it been ? 

We publish a rcsiew of Mr, Anstead's* Bulletin on “ Coffee, its cultivation 
and manuring in South India,” published by the Agricultural Department of 
the Mysore State, by Doctor Leslie Coleman. Thi.> Bulletin can be pur- 
chased, as Mr. Montague Twigg said, for the ridiculously small sum of two 
l>euce or two annas. Primarily published for the native coffee planters of 
Mysore, it will interest all European coffee planters. 

From the Hawaiian Forester. emd Agriculturist we publish an article 
on “ Rubber-- its new uses,” which are varied. A small para, (rota Capitai 
supplies us with a note on the prohibition of the export of tea to all Conti- 
nental countries except the Allies, Spain and Portugal, and from Tropical 
Life we publish some startling figures showing the export of tea from 
•Holland to Germany in the years 1913 and 1914. 
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ECIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8 I, 

Bone Dieliitegrators. 

The U. P. A. S. I. have constafitly inaiutained that everything possible 
should be done to reduce the extensive export of Bones from India and to 
popularise this form of fertiliser with the ryots. The following leaflet 
(No. 8 of 1914) compiled by Mr. R. Cecil Wood, the Principal of the 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, has been issued under the title of “ A 
Note on a possible use for Oil Engines when not required for Pumping.” 
This leaflet contains an eminently practical suggestion which it is to be 
hoped will be adopted in many places. The leaflet is as follows : ~ 

“ The very large export of hones from the Presidency is taking away 
from the land an important plant food, and one which experiment has shown 
is of great benefit to many crops. Further information about the value of 
bones as* a inauure is given in the bulletin on paddy manuring issued by the 
Agricultural Department and published at 3 pies. But for bones to be 
useful as a manure they require to be finely ground before being applied to 
the fields, otherwise their action' will be very slow. This grinding is done 
by machinery, and it is suggested that owners of oil engines and pumps 
might find it profitable to use such machines, to give work for their engine.s, 
at the time when there is no pumping work to be done. The bones can be 
easily stored, both in the raw state and after crushing, as bone-meal, so that 
the work can be taken up intermittently, whenever opportunity occurs. 

“A trial has been made with 'a small machine at the College Farm, 
Coimbatore, The machine was supplied by the kindness of Messrs. Burn 
and Co., and is a Christy and Norris Disintegrator sixe 00 : it is priced at 
Rs.340. This disintegrator consists of a shaft carrying four strong iron bars, 
which revolves at a very high speed, 4,400 revolutions per minute, inside a 
strong iron casing and beats any material introduced therein until it is fine 
enough to pass out through the sieves provided. These are of several 
different grades, so that the degree of fineness to which the material can he 
ground, can be varied. 

A trial made with ordinary bones, with a sieve of 3 '16" width, showed 
that a ton of bones could easily be crushed in a working day of 84 hours. 
Bone-meal is now selling at from Rs80 to 85 a ton according to the fineness 
to which it is ground ; if the price at \'^hich raw bones can be purchased is 
known, it can easily be calculated whether it would be profitable to buy a 
machine or not. The engine power required to run the machine is not 
more than 5 horsepower. Other materials besides the hones can bo 
crushed in the disintegrator. It has been used e.g., to grind up bricks, 
which it will do at about the same rate. Any bark or root which has to be 
ground, may be treated in the same way, 

“ The Depaitment of Industries, Madias, is prepared to give any 
further information about these disintegrators,” 

Catch CiH>ps with Rubber. 

A Travancore planter writes in the January number of the Tropical 
Agriculturist as follows ; — 

“ Being interested in the cateb-orop question in new clearings and 
reading the article contributed by a correspondent in your November issue 
under that head, 1 send yon the following results obtained here for what they 
are worth. I have had 24 years* experience of various products. This 
estate is on low-country level at the foot of the Ghauts, with an annual rain- 
fall of 70 inches fairly well distributed- The clearing was commenced last 
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year, and rubber planted in June. CasAva was interplanted over 30 acres, 
and Cambodia cotton over about 100. The Cassava was harvested from 
August to October this year, reinain^iig iu the ground 12 to 15 months. 
There are varifeties here that have to ^e taken up in 6 months, but others 
are better left for over a year as the tubers increase greatly in size the 
latter six months. The cuttings were planted about 5 feet apart on ground 
previously loosened up about 4 inches. This is not suflicient but I was press- 
ed for time. The crop gave Rs. 1,250 which is about Rs.30 per acre. Only 3 
feet each side of the rubber was left uncultivated, and this without doubt 
was too close and retarded the growth of the rubber in that area. This 
year I am allowing 6 feet on each side and the rubber seems not to be 
affected. I have also dug the ground deeper, forming beds across the slopes 
about 5 X 2. i feet, with a catch drain alongside each. This holds all the 
rainfall eved during heavy showers. Cassava being very exhausting, I have 
found that even on very good soil it doeijiot pay to plant after the third 
year. On virgin soil with good cultivation I have obtained Rs.lOO per acre. 
I made some into flour ; 100 lb. raw root yield 11 Ih. flour costing Rs.r30 
to make. 

“ Cotton does not p^y. I only got Rs.l20 but have left it over for 
another year without pulling it up although this year’s yield will be four 
times last, yet it is not profitable. The rainfall is too heavy. I have found 
it to succeed only where rainfall is about 20 inches with irrigation at inter- 
vals. I have this year put in besides the above, groundnuts, gram, ginger, 
and a few other minor products ; it is too early to harvest but I shall be glad 
to send you the results in about 2 months. I should mention that the 
rubber is planted 30 feet between the I'bws to enable catch crops to be 
grown.” 

The growing of catch crops with Rubber is a subject which has been 
much debated and it has 1 think been generally concluded that it does not 
pay. Even with Rubber at the wide distance of 30 feet between the rows, 
it remains to be proved that the profit to be obtained from the catch crops 
will more than compensate for the possible delay to the Rubber coming into 
hearing or the extra manures required to prevent this contingency and the 
extra manure which will have to be applied in later years to maintain the 
vigour and yield of the rubber when its roots spread into the ^oil exhausted 
by the catch crops. A1 a profit of only Rs.30 per acre this hardly sounds 
hke a paying proposition. It will be interesting, however, to hear of the 
future results obtained by this planter and I should be glad to have notes 
for the Chronicle from other planter? who have had any experience with 
Catch Crops. ^ 

A Good Story, 

The Indian Forester for October last contains a story which is loo 
good to be missed. Contributed Notes from old Madras Forest Reports 
conclude as follows : — 

‘‘ There is an old story dating from the early days of the employment 
of trained oflicers which is not contained in .any of the annual reports, but 
which is worth recording. The uqtrained Deputy Conservator was 
originally a gardener at home, and had been many years in the Forest 
Department : shortly after the arrival of his new trained Assistant a man in 
the local Club remarked ; “ I say, what is this new Assistant of yours like ? 

I hear that he is a bit of a taxidermist 1 

“ Taxidermist be d — d,” was the reply, “ he’s just as white as you or I.” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Travancore Planters' Association. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held at the Quilon 
Club, on Saturday, 6th February, 1915, at lOSOatin. 
PRESENT.—Messrs. L. O. Knif'ht (ChairiPan), C, Hall, A. W. Leslie, R. J. A. 

Moore, J. Stewart, J. B. Cook, H. S. K, Morrell, A. Mackie, 
J. A. Anderson and T. P. M. Alexander (Honorary Secretary), 
By Proxy. — Messrs. L. M. Young, R. Branson, A. H. L. White, 
T, L. Jackson and R. Ross. Visitors — Messrs. W. Clare, E. 
Smith, E. Lord, J. L. Henderson, |. Mackie, J. A. Gwyniie, and 
A, L. Shaw. 

AGENDA. . 

c 1. Chairman’s AddresSf 

2. Honorary Secretary’s Report. o ,, 

3. Election of Otfice Bearers. 

4. Subscription for 1915. 

5. Flag Station at Kalthuritty. 

6. Subjects for Sri Mulani. 

7. Subscriptions to the U. P. A. S. 1. 

8. Correspondence rc, godowns at Punalur and TentnaUu. 

y. Other correspondence. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and passed. 

Chairman's Gontlnnen, - Owing to the war our nmnbers- 

are very considerably reduced, 1 1 men have gone to serve in one capacity or 
another, the follo\Ving 6 have gone to enlist : Messrs, J. H. Parkinson, A. V. 
Cree, M, F. Shore, G. G, Brown, R. Seranckie and C. Seranckie, and the fol* 
lowing 5 have received Commissions^'in the Indian Army Officers Reserve ^ 
Messrs. A. G. A. Dunning, W, Chalmer.'j, J. R. N. Prj’de, R, M. 5. Barton,, 
and J, D. H* Cooke. 

I believe this Associ.alion was the first to start a day’s pay monthly 
subscription to the war funds, but it h.is not been very well supported by 
members. 

During the year, a South Indian Labour Commission was started re- 
presenting approximately 100,000 acres, but this Association did not see its 
way to join, and with labour plentiful throiighont the year, 1 do not see how 
this Association can benefit, unless the Commission can limit advances. 

The Estates affiliated to this Association have harvested during last 
year 1,010,000 lbs, of Rubber, at an approximate F. O. B. cost of 69 cents 
per lb., and 1,600,000 lbs. of Tea at an approximate F. O, B. cost of 28ccnts- 
per lb. and the average daily number of coolies employed on the estates- 
was 6.745. 

The first meeting of a United Travancore Association was held ia 
yuilon, during June and though little has been done so far, this new Asso- 
ciation should prove very useful. 

During the year past we have asked for increased godown accommo- 
dation at Tenmalai and Punalur, a flag .station at Kalthuritty, and European 
Hospital w'ards at Quilon and Trevandruin. These matters are still Uh 
abeyance, and 1 trust the present year wiU see our objects attained. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. J. B. Cook for his able representation of the 
Association at the annual meeting at Bangalore in July. 

The pri( e of rubber has kept at a satisfactory level throughout the year 
and the price of Tea has been, particularly of late, very satisfactory. The 
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war whilst increasing the cost of production in some ways has helped to 
show where economies^ can be effected^ '^d t thinlc we can congratulate 
ourselves on a successful past year* ^ 

The newly inagurkted overland^ route tb Colombo is as far as we are 
concerned, an unmitigated nuisance, it is an uncomfortable journey, takes 
eighteen hours longer,, and is more expensive, and I hope that at the end of 
the war we shall return to a daily steamer service from Tuticorin. 

I know resign my chairmanship, and wish to record my thanks to the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Alexander, for the very little work he has given 
to me.** 

The Honorary Secretary's Report. — “ Gentlemen, -^-The acreage sub- 
scribing to this Association last year 12,557 acres being 892 acres 
increase of previous year. I shall now pasS'tound the audited Balance 
Sheet and Income and Expenditure account. 

War Funds.— Wet have subscribed Rs.585 to the Prince of Wales’ 
War Fund. 'I'his sum was remitted Home by Messrs. Harrisons & 
Crosfield. Ltd., through their London ’Office. In October, we subscribed 
Ks.r)05-8 0 to the Belgian Relief Fund in Madras. In November, we gave 
Ks.250 to a member. of the Association to go Home and enlist. In Decem- 
ber, Ks. Mb h.’Vc been sent to the Belgian Relief Fund in Madras, 

Our income yearly, providing all Estates Continue to subscribe, is 
Ks.2.J5L9‘l, and our obligations are at present: 

Lady Ampthill Nursing Institute ... . . Rs. 100 

Honorarium... ... ... ... ., 300 

Postages and Stationery ... ... „ 106 

Baugaloni and Sri Mulatn Delegates’ allowances, .. 275 
further there is our 'Ubscription to the U. P. A. S. 1. at 2 annas per acic 
which amounts to R ^. 1.565-2-0 and it is for the meeting to consider whether 
or not it is worth our while continuing subscribing at this rate. 

We have to thank Mr. Henderson for kindly auditing our accounts. 

1 now place niy resignation before the meeting.” 

Election of Office Bearers. — The following were elected as Office 
Bearers for the yeai 1915— Mr. L. G. Knigbt (Chairman), Messrs. J, Stewart, 
A. W. Leslie, H. S. K, Morrell, and T. P; M. Ale.xander (Hony. Secretary). 

Subscription for 1915. — This was left over until the following meeting. 

Flag Staiion at Ka/thuritty. -“The Honorary Secretary read a letter 
from the Agent of the S. I. R. saying that the prospects of the station are 
under enquir>'’. 

Subjects for Sri M u la in 'There are no subjects to be brought up 
this year. 

Subscriptions to the U. P. A. S. /.r^This was discussed in Conunit- 
tee but nothing definite was decided, and it was agreed to bring the matter 
up again at the next meeting to be held in May. 

Correspondence re, godowns at Pnnalur and Teninalai, — Regards 
ing godowns at Punalur and Teninalai Stations, this matter must be refer- 
red to the Durbar and sanction must be^ from them and not the S. I. R. 

Other Correspondence, — Read correspondence and rules of the Com- 
bined Travancorc P. .V. Mr. J, Stewart was . ua,animously elected Delegate 
from this Plauters* Association. 

(Signed) T. P. M. ALEXANDER, 

Honorary Secretary 
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THE WAR. 

How long will the Wan Last P 

According to Mr. Lloyd George there was not up to the inomcnt when 
the outbreak occurred a single lueinber of the Cabinet who regarded tlie 
present War with Germany even as a possibility, indeed, until the War was 
actually in progress it was inconceivable by human imagination that a con- 
flict would arise which would involve half the nations of the earth. Yet this 
is literally true of the position to-day. And the grim tragedy of it is that all 
the suffering, all the human misery involved, is to be laid to the account of 
civilisation. Little wonder that a London Missionary Society has to report a 
large falling off in the sale of Bibles among ‘‘ heathens” who are astounded 
to learn that the Christian nations of Europe are shedding blo^d at a rate at 
which it has never been shed before. Little wonder that a ^rcat General 
who has witnessed the carnage on the field of battle, and seen tlie terrorised 
inhabitants of peaceful Belgium cities driven from their homes exclaims 
“ The man who is responsible for this war has the soul of a devil.” 

To attempt to form any idea of the appalling amount of suffering 
involved would be a hopeless task. But even from the cold, dry figures we 
may extract ample material with which to show the extent of this gigantic 
struggle. That half the world is at war is no mere tigiuc of speech may be 
seen from the following statement. 


First as regards territory : - 


British Empire 

Square miles. 
... 12,000.000 

France (and colonies) ... 

... 3,430.000 

Russia 

... 8,660,000 

Belgium (and colonies) ... 

... 920,000 

Servia 

18,800 

Motiteuegro... 

3,20(J 

Portugal (and colonics)... 

837,000 

Japan 

173,000 


26,0-12,000 

Germany (and colonies) 

... 1.215,000 

Austria-Hungary 

260,000 

Turkey (and dependencies) 

... 710,000 


2,185,000 


Total... ’8,2^7,000 

The total land area of the globe is estimated at 5iJ million square 
miles. 

Then as to population : — 


British Empire 

...453,000,000 

France (and colonies) ... 

... 65,000,000 

Russia 

...140.000,000 

Belgium (and colonics) ... 

... 22,000,000 

Servia 

... 2,750.000 

Montenegro... 

... . 230,000 

Portugal and colonies!.,. 

... 15.000,000 

Japan 

... 52,000,000 


758,080,000 
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Germany (and colonies) 72,600,000 

Austria-Hungary ... 47.000,000 

Turkey (and dependencies) .o 21.000,000 


140,600,000 

Total... 899,580,000 

and the total population of the world estimated at 1,800 million^. 

Of course, onlv the smallest fraction of the numbers are engaged, but as 
regards armiM in the. field never before have stieli mnnstrojis figures been 
reached; an,iT we may peihaps express the fervent hope that never again 
will tlu: worlid, witness so gigantic a conflict, for — alway.s assuming that the 
Allies win — ■|>y/c are now fighting the war^that will end war. Germany it is 
said has already lost in killed, wounded and prisoners about two millions of 
men ; on tlie other side the losses although not so heavy imibl add well over 
another million to the terrible total. 

Though the expenditure in money is of vastly different importance it is 
estimated that to keep these armies in the field is costing Kurope ten mil- 
lions sterling per day. And the (luention is how long can such an enormous 
wastag{‘ of capit.'il.be endured ? Our military authorities tell us that the war 
may last three years. From the military point of \icw this estimate m.ay be 
ba.sod on sound reasoniug, and no doubt, great as would be the strain, 
Britain, France, and Russia combined could hold out for three years if 
necessary. But the resources ot Germany and Austria are by no means 
equal to so prolonged a struggle. Germany, indeed, calculated from the 
first on a war which would last not much more than three months. She 
sees already that her original careful calculations have totally miscarried : 
soon she must realise that all hopes of success are utterly doomed. What 
then will she stand to gain by adding sacrifice to sacrifice ? 

According to the ordinary rules of war the loser pays the bill, and the 
collapse of German credit has begun to tell its tale. Six or seven months 
of war will" mean a liability r.ot far short of 2,000 millions sterling, the 
interest on which alone at 4 per cent, will cost 80 millions sterling per 
annum. Bitter as the feclitigs of the loser may be, strong as may be the 
desire to fight on rather than admit defeat, is there a nation in the world 
whose advisers will allow this vast expenditure of life and money to con- 
tinue for a single month after all hope of success has disappeared ? It is on 
these grounds that we set aside the opinions of the military experts and look 
for a speedy termination of the war. Regard for human suffering we must 
not expect to find in the counsels of those responsible for this unholy war, 
but the instinct of self-preservation may yet exist even in the Emperor 
who has been guilty of the monster crime of the Ages. — Grenier's Rubber 
News. 


Synthetic I.nstead of Vodka, 

Your readers may be interested to know that from Russian papers to 
hand it is learnt that at a meeting of the manufacturers of the spirit used for 
the production of Vodka one Russian profes.sor read a paper in which he 
claimed to be able to manufacture synthetic rubber with this spirit as .a 
basis. His invention i.s being tested in the University laboratories and has 
attracted much siiieni'xon.— Grenier's Rubber Ne%^\s, 
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>ApFFE£. 

Its Cultivatfon and Manuring In South India, 

By Rmor.PH 1). anstkad, m.a., pubushed by ihe Department of 
A r.RiriTj.Ti’RE Mvsori: State. Generai. Series; Bituf/itn No. 6. 

Allhonf^^h roftcp nno of tho most inipnrUot coinin^'rcinl crops in 
^^ysorc nnd has been so for inanv years, it h.as nrulnnbtedly not received 
that amount of ‘^cicnlil'ic attention and invesiipjation that its imporiance 
deserves. Dr. Lehmann’s short bulletin published many years a^o although 
it contains much tliat is of Value, was of necessity incomplete. Mr, 
Anstcad's bulletin Ihercfoio coiukss at a very opportune uiouienl. 

As stated in the preface, this bulletin was writt‘-n especially for the 
benefitj8f Indian Coffee planters for whom a Canarese edition ^is also under 
prepar/aiiou. It is therefore couchf*(l in simple and cK -'r langui^ge and gives 
as cor^plete a picture of tins importHOt crop as it would bo pppibic at the 
presenf moment to prepare. , , 

Starting with a general description of the coffee plant, the author next 
takes up the question of planting in connection with which he touched upon 
the important subject ot seed selection, a subj<'ct which undonbiedly has 
not received that attention at the Jiands of coffee planters which it really 
deseives. 

The third chapter is devoted to the cultivation and drainage of the 
soil, in connection with which the question of digging is considered. Shade 
is next discussed, and in connection with removal of old or undesirable slmde 
trees, the author emphasises the necessity of the removal of stump and roots 
or of thoroughly trenching around the tree before it is killed. Undoubtedly, 
the failure to follow this precaution has been responsible for much if not 
most of the loss from slump rot on coffee estates. 

In connection with the subject of pruning, the author notes among 
other points, the absolute necessity of this, wherever thce.state is endangered 
by the appearance of scale insects. Further interesting chapters on weeding 
and mulching le:id up to the <juestion of the manuring of coffee to which 
more than half of the bulletin is devoted.. Among the most important 
features is the mapping out of a inannrlal sy.stem which on the one hand 
may be applied to small estates .ana on the^ other may be extended to the 
largest. This as well as a very cdearly written chapter on the valuation and 
mixing of manure.s should prove of special benefit to' the Indian coffee 
planters for whom the bulletin is primarily written. 

Further interesting chapters on the use of lime and of green manure 
crops are followed by a short description of the picking and preparing of 
coffee for the market, which brings the bulletin to an end. 

The bulletin as a whole is a decided contribution to the subject of 
coffee cultivation. There are no doubt parts such as those devoted to culti- 
vation and green manuring which will not meet with the entire approv’al of 
all coffee planters. However, Mr. Anstuad bases his position on scientific 
grounds clearly laid out, as for instance, where he touches upon the oft* 
discussed question of digging, and it would be exceedingly difficult to refute 
the arguments he advances. > 

The only side of the subject wbich Mr. Anstead has not touched upon 
in more than a casual manner is that of the pests and diseases attacking 
coffee. This subject, however, is one that for adequate treatinent requires 
a separate bulletin or series of bulletins ; and it is to be doubted if the 
information at hand would in more than one or two inatauces warrant tl^^ 
puMcation of a pu the aubjegt, 
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Although as alr^eady stated* this bu^fotin has been prepared with special 
reference to the needs of Indian Coffee Planters, it will, I feel sure, also be 
warmly welcomed by the large body of ICuropean Planters, who will find in 
it much that should prove »if real value to them, 

C. Chtfmw. 


RUBBER 

Naw Uaaa foi* India Rubbai** 

India rubber is the Jacob, the snpplanter, of the industrial world. 
Rubber hose dispossessed hose of leather, the rubber- covered golf ball 
drove ont the “ gutty, *’ the motor banished the horae. No industry or 
profession but has shown rubber supplanting some timehonoured object. 
Take for example, the case of King David as chronicled in the first book of 
Kings. “ D.^vid w^s old and stricken hi years and they covered him with 
clothes, but he got no heat/’ Then his servants got a young maid who 
lay in his bosom to warm him. This sS^stem presumably prevailed among 
elderly kings until 1850 or thereabouts, when India rnbber in the form of 
hot watea* bottle supplanted the feminine heat supplied, and has done so to 
a degree, ever since. 

Industrially it has insinuated itself everywhere, displacing wood, 
metals, fabrics and only rarely making a new and original use for its 
wonderfully adaptable self. It was its costliness only that kept it from 
further encroachment. 

With nibber at a shilling or twenty-five cents a pound (and that is 
where it is said to be goingl, the great expansion in its manufacture will be 
in the line of further and greater encroachment. 

Let’s afield with fancy and picture its progress : — 

The growth that will come in automobile and motor truck tires has 
already been forecasted, but the impetus to be given to other established 
lines does not seem to be a^reciated. All will grow greatly. The Only 
obstacles are the increasing cost of labour — which is the most serious — and 
high prices for fabrics, solvents and ingredients. 

India Rubbeii Leather. 

In footwear of leather, rnbber has already made itself a factor. 

Aside from the cements used in channeling and filling, the rubber heel 
and sole have displaced quite a percentage of those made of leather. With 
low-priced, high-grade nibber, leather in soles for footwear, material for 
trunks, straps and a score of other uses, including machine belting and 
harnesses, is sure to give way to its more adaptable rival. As for shoe 
uppers, leather is used theoretically becunse of its porosity that allows heated 
air to escape and absorbs perspiration — this in spite of the fact that the 
leather is filled with oil and blacked and varnished, it is ipiite possible that 
a mixture of fibre and rubber will appear that will be cool, odorless and 
Mackable. i 

As for patent leather, it is sure to be supplanted by a smooth, glossy- 
surfaced rubber product on a cloth backing that will not crack and will be 
far cheaper than the high-priced leather products. This will open a field 4 q 
footwear, shopping bags, ladies* belts, ^citc., etc. 

Indeed, wherever leather is \:.si!ld to day rnbber will soon prove a 
formidable rival. 

India RuBfBRa Lumber. 

Mats, matting and tiliog of india Rubber are already extensive factors 
ipi office and fgeto^ furqishihg. But why not flooring of bard dr 
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semi^hard rubber ? As has beeii Woved in tests of tiling wear, it will out- 
let stone or wood. It can be mad^^in any colour. Certainly at the present 
price of Hardwood flooring, with rubber at 25 cents a pound, it could 
compete. Nor would it need varnishing, waxing or oiling — simply polishing. 
It could easily be molded with a semihard lower side for nailing and be 
matched and furnished in strips of any length or width. It would be prarfi- 
rally hropronf, and not inflaininahl<»-fr5 is varnisii frn#*red wood, and would 
neither swell not bhrink, as it would be moisture-proof and vermin-proof. 
For a white-ant country it would be invaluable. In cabinet work, hard 
rubber veneers to imitate ebony, mahogany, bog oak nr any of the darker 
woods ar^ easily made and the richest eftVct.s secured. For furniture, solid 
mahogan^’^ sideboarU.s, table.s and ch.>irs may ho superseded by those made 
of hard rubber. ^ ? 

In other words, hard rubber lumber is in sight — the. lumber sawed, 
planed and turned as lumber is to-day and the sawdust not a waste product 
but molded into new lumber, and the furniture or panals or flooring after use 
returned to the mill that made them, and these, too, made into just as gefod 
hard rubber lumber as when first manufactured. 

Better than rubber roofing will be the fibre and rubber shingles of the 
future. If the underwriters arc fussy the* fibre may be asbestos or the com- 
pounding ingredient infusorial earth. 

Boat-builders (wooden boats) have trouble with their lumber. When 
hard rubber lumber is available they will rejoice. It will be hard on those 
who sell copper sheath of Anti-Teredo paints ; for the busy water borer 
will not touch rubber. 

Speaking of hard rubber lumberi who can say that a factory for turn- 
ing it out will not one day be established in Singapore, to make boxes in 
which to ship rubber ? The boxes, of course, to be sawed up into short 
vulcanite sheets for insulation work, 'once their duty rubber carriers is 
finished. At least it would not be difficult to make wooden boxes with a 
thin coating of hard rubber vulcanised to the wood, forming ‘a clean anti- 
sliver coating. Such boxes could easily be ventilated and should find use 
when empty. ^ 

Great European ports send to South America for Cireenheart logs to 
build their docks, and a costly product it is. Iron columns covered with a 
thin film of hard rubber should be cheaper and far more durable. So, too, 
the protection of iron and steel in scores of places where they perish from 
oxidation would prove a simple, effective solution of this evil. 

Semi-Haro Pipe. 

As liquid conductors there is a possibility that semi-hard rubber piping 
may compete with copper and lead ' pipes. So, too, lead armored cables 
in.ay give way to those coated with semi-hard rubber. The product would 
be just as flexible, much lighter, and' cheaper. 

India Rubber VVoodenware. 

In the line of sports will come hard rubber golf clubs, cricket and 
baseball bats, Ashing rods, polo mallets and balls, and so on. The city 
policemen will no longer use a club' t>f locust wood ; it will be of hard 
robber. And this will extend all through the line of woodenware where 
anything especially tough, flawless and fine is required. 

Rubber Linoleum and Oil Cloth. 

I 

Speaking again of floor coverings, oil cloth and linoleum as such cannot 
eidst once rubber is really cheap and plentiful. Every rubber iqanqfactuirer 
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knows that a pound ot Pari rubber will go as far in compounding as ten 
pounds of boiled or oxidi^sed oil. The ofl costs, say, seven cents a pound, 
and rubber at less than four times that price will cextainly dispossess it. 
Then, too, it is more flexible, easier to work and far more durable. 

Artificial leathers are likely to find it difficult to compete with the 
rubber product that will come in with low-priced rubber. Indeed, all of 
the rubber counterfeits made of cellulose, celluloid or casein, whether soft 
or hard, are likely to find that the original will be preferred just as soon as 
it is the cheapest. 

Kiibbek Sound /Destroyers. 

India rubber as a deterrent to noise has gone far. It will go farther. 
The rubber-shod taxi-cab has stilled the echoing klipperty-klip of the flat- 
footed cab horse. It should be used to silence the clash and clatter of the 
modern city' electric car and the jar and clamour of elevated and subway 
trains. In a- score of industries it is^iieeded — as cushions under modern 
printing presses, laundry machines and other city nuisances. 

Would it not be possible also to still the shrill clatter of the thousands 
of shuttles in great weaving plants by the use of rubber ? 

The boiler maker certainly needs some sort of rubber silencer for his 
work, and the pneumatic riveter will not be perfect until rubber cushions 
absorb the far-reaching sound of its blows. 

When this is accomplished and the day of deliverance comes, every 
bell in Christendom should send out Its peal of praise with soft rubber 
tongues. 

Ruuder Glue Mucilage. 

Into the broad field of glues, mucilages and other adhesives will a 
great variety of new rubber cements force their way. The only deterrent 
will be high cost of solvent. But with low-priced Hevea rubber and the 
couse(iuent fall in the price of rubber scrap, that will be melted or distilled, 
and new slickers and valuable by-products will be obtained that will find 
wide markets. Certainly a rubber glue that would be self-vulcauisiug and 
that would not soften and let go in damp wsathcr would be a boon. 

India Rubber Roads. 

Roadways of rubber are ideal, theoretically, but the asphalts under 
modern manipulation are likely to be always cheaper and just as effective. 
Rubber sidewalks (once a non-slipper Ctompound is evolved) made of scrap 
are likely one day to run for miles in the modern city. 

India Rubber Paints. 

These have in the past been widely advertised and sold, but they were 
oil or asphaltum at heart, not rubber. Scrap rubber is likely to furnish 
actual rubber paints and real rubber goofing. It will mean experiment and 
adjustment and a new series of dryers but that should not baffle the chemist 
in this day of rubber expansion. 

Rubber Caij, Springs. 

As the price of rubber in the past increased, cerCaiii products dis* 
appeared— the rubber car spring for example. As an assistant for the 
excellent steel springs of to-day, with a. new and low’er scale of prices it will 
come back, not only iu railway carriages, but iu manifold places where 
co.>l has prcvtaiicd its use. Wherever there is a shock there will b^ put 
a rubber spring ; wherever a ruttie an ahti-ratUer. 
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India Rubber Paper. 

Goodyear bad a book with pages of rubber aud fibre. Theu rubber 
became costly and it was forgotten. For certain motsture proof papers 
rubber is certainly better than oil. In wall papers of the Lincrusta Walton 
type it is more than a possibility. Bible papers made of pure gum would be 
wonderfully suited to certain modern creeds. 

Rubber Crockery. 

It is with much doubt that I make this suggestion - that of white rubber 

dishes for the great restaurants, or bath tubs of hard rubber for the home. 

Perhaps it is as well not to encroach upon the pottery industry until rubber 

becomes as cheap as Kaolin. 

* 

The list grows long, and this is but a beginning ; tberO^ are scores 
of industries yet to be viewed, and above all the backbone of all prosperity 
— the former— has been neglected. Perhaps — and this is but a vague sug- 
gestion-- if he raised his inilk-fed chickens on rubber latex, egg shells wpuld 
cease to be fragile . — India Rubber World -^The Hawaiian Forester 
and Agriculinrist, 


The announcement of the prohibition of the export of tea to all Conti- 
nental countries except the Allies, Spain and Portugal will probably have 
caused much discussion on your side. The general idea is. that tea is a 
luxury in Germany and Austria used mainly at ladies* afternoon gatherings 
and is not at all the sort of beverage to be required by onr enemies in their 
trenches. As regards Tommy Atkins, of coursej the case is different, and one 
of the first things to goto the front, after a train-load of jam, must be supplies 
for the cup that cheers. But our enemies appear to be learning from us in 
this as in othcfr matteis ; at any rate the figures are significant. lu ^^913. 
the United Kingdom shipped to all European countries excluding Kus^ 94^ 
million lbs of tea ; in October, only of this year, the export from the United 
Kingdom reached roughly 12 million lbs. as against IJ milfion lbs. in October, 
Vn:j,--CapitaL 

A letter to the Times of December 10th, from Mr. V, j. Rogers, of 21 
Mincing Lane, E. C., contains the following: - 

Within the last few days, however, some very startling figures have 
been supplied by the Dutch Government showing the export of tea from 
Holland to Germany, and for the benefit of your readers they are as 
follows : — 

September and October, 1913 ... 1,028,356 lbs. 

September and October, 1914 ... 16,328,464 lbs. 

These figures show very clearly that the abnormal exports of tea from 
this country to Holland during the two months in question were going 
straight thiough that country to Germany, aud this in spite of the fact that 
iu every case the Dutch importer was supposed to give a signed guarantee 
that the tea was not intended for Germany.-*Ca^itrti 

Tea, 

With Indian jdnds, the averge for the whole sale on November 5th was 
10S<i. per lb. compared with 9id, per lb. a year ago. With Ceylons, leaf 
teas were in still greater request than Brokeos, and the average realised fpr 
the whole sale on Garden Account was lOid., against 9id. per lb. at thiaf 
time last 3 ’car. 

As wc go to press, it is announced from the IIoMse of Com mous that 
dutjr has becu agaiu advauced io 8d. per lb»-*rro^ica2 Li/^* 
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ContentSo 

The Planting Expert issues a valuable notice to those members of the 
Planting Community who send specimens of plants for identification. If 
his suggestions are followed, and they are simple enough, much time and 
correspondence, and consequently delay, will be saved. He also draws 
attention to the Circular from the Imperial Institute Bureau of Technical 
Information which is published in this week’s Chronicle, 

We publish the proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the 
Wynaad Planters’ Association which is of general ^interest. We notice 
that Mr. Abbott who has for so long been Honorary Secretary has resigned, 
but surmise that this is only because he is going home. Mr. Gillatt was 
elected to serve in his place. 

We also publish the proceedings of a general meeting of the Coorg 
Planters* Association. We notice that a vote of thanks has been passed to 
Mr. C. E. McCarthy, Conservator of Forests, Western circle, whose 
suggestions about the conservation of bees has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Madras, and as Mr. McCarthy has gone to Mercara, it is to be 
hoped that the Coorg Planters* Association will take advantage of his 
presence among them and get further useful information from him. 

From the Board of Trade Journal we extract an article on “ Tea 
production in India in 1913.” The grand total of exports by sea and land 
is in favour of 1913-1914 by nearly ten million pounds. 

To the Tropical Agriculturist we are indebted for an article on 
“Manuring Tea.** The experiments demonstrate that leguminous plants 
can be cultivated among tea with the most beneficial results. The 
enormous increase in yield by the use of artificial manures is most marked. 
We publish the circular referred to by the Planting Expert on the 
Technical Information Bureau. 

In our correspondence columns will be found a letter extracted from 
the Times of Ceylon supplied by the Eabour Department. 

Mr. Aylmer Martin writes to allay a misapprehension that seems to 
have got abroad and we trust that his letter wiil remove any misunderstand- 
ing as to his requisition for information. 

We publish the Colonial Secretary’s circular despatch No. 2 oh tte 
Imperial Institute, . * - 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U P. A. S I. 

Specimens of Plents for Identifloation. 

It often happens that specimens of weeds, leguminous plants, &c. are 
sent to me for identification and report, but it is very seldom that these are 
sent in the proper way. The usual procedure is to put a little bit of the 
plant about six inches loi g, consisting originally of perhaps half a dozen 
leaves and a pod, into a card board box, or more often still into a roll of 
paper, and post it to my oflice. Hy the time I get it it is reduced to a bit 
of smashed up hay, and this I atn presumably supposed to be able to name, 
analyse, and report upon as to its merits as a green dressing, or its 
harmfulness as a weed. 

Not being a wizard, it is necessary that when this kind of information is 
needed about a plant proper specimens should be sent. These should be 
prepared as follows. Sprays of the plant about a foot long if it is a big one. or 
complete plants if a small one, showing leaves, flowers, and seed vessels, 
should be spread out flat between sheets of newspaper and these sheets piled 
one on the top of the other and subjected to gentle pressure (such ns is 
produced by a pile of books.* say the bound volumes of the Planters 
Chronicle) for a few days till the specimens are dry. 'J hey should then be 
packed between sheets of card board and posted, to me in a flat parcel. At 
least half a dozen specimens of each plant about which information is desired 
should be sent, together with information about the size and habit of the 
plant, colour of the flowers, &c, &c. 

The sort of information which should accompany specimens is 
illustrated by the following example. “ A bushy plant reaching a height of 
six feet and the stems getting woody. Flowers rod appearing in November, 
seeds ripe in January when the plant dies down. Common in patches 
among the Rubber especially in rocky places. To be iound in similar 
situtations in the neighbouring jungle.” 

With specimens and information of this sort plants can be easily 
identified and existing information about them quickly found. 

ImpaHal Institute Bureau of Technical Information. 

In this issue of the Chronicle is published a Circular which has been 
received from the Imperial Institute in London relaiing to ihe work of a 
Technical Information Bureau which has been formed there. The chief 
work of this Bureau is to supply technical information which will facilitate 
the ufe of Colonial and Indian raw materials, in the United Kingdom. The 
Bureau will from time to time issue special circulars through the Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, or otherwise, dealing with Colonial and Indian raw 
materials, especially with those which might be more extensively utiJised in 
the United Kingdom. 

In sending this Circular the Director of the Impeiial In.'^iitute says, 
“ At the present time the operations of the Bureau are naturally occupied 
with the industrial situation, created by the War. In this connection 
circulars dealing with new nvarkets for Colonial and Indian copra, with the 
uses of West African palm kernels, and with wattle or mimosa bark for 
tanning, have been issued, and as a result several firms in the United 
Kingdom have taken up the crushing of copra and palm kernels, and others 
are taking an increased interest iu wattje bark.” 

The Scientific Department of the U. P. A. S, I. will be glad to receive 
any suggestions as to how the South Indian planters may beuefit by the 
Qperatipos pf this Bureau. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, Pi(fttfing Expert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wynaad Planters* Association. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meetimi held at 
Meppadi Club on February 3rd^ 1915, 

Present. — Messrs. Blackham, Darkin, Malcolm, Milton, Powell. Vernedc, 
Whitton and C. E, Abboli, Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors, — Messrs. H. C. Leslie and R. A. Kirkby. Mr. 
Malcolm in the Chair. 

1941. The Proceedings of the last Meeting were confirmed. 

1942. Post Office, — Read letter to Superintendent of Post Offices, West 
Coast Division with reference to his promise to appoint an Assistant to the 
Postmaster. A clerk has been appointed. 

1943. Parcel Post, — Mr. Malcolm gave a list of parcels to and from 
his address which had not been deliveied or only delivered after great delay. 
As no explanation has been given in reply to his enquiries, the Meeting 
directed that the list should be published in the Proceedings and that the 
Honorary Secretary was to write to the Postmaster-General on the subject. 

(1) On 22nd October, 1914 two parcels (unregistered) one containing a 
Primus Stove*’ and the other contaimng some copper pipes were des- 
patched to Messrs. Oakes & Co., Madras. Messrs. Oakes & Co. acknow- 
ledged the receipt of one parcel of Copper pipes on the 29ih October, 1914 
and they wrote on the 6th and 24th November saying that they had not 
received the stove. Wrote to Perrindotty Postmaster on the 29th Novem- 
ber informing him of this fact to which he replied on the same date that two 
unregistered parcels were despatched on the 22nd October but as they were 
unregistered the name of the sender and addressee were not recorded in his 
books, and that he^was writing to the Postmaster, Mount Road, Also drew 
Postmastn -General’s attention in a letter dated December 14th about this 
and he replied on the 18th December that the matter was receiving his 
attention. Since then no information ’has been received nor the parcel 
returned or delivered to the addressee. 

(2) Late Delivery,— ^a) On the 29th November, 1914 a parcel con- 
taining Fruit was posted from I3undtt»le Orchards, Kulu, Punjab, which 
should have reached Perrindotty Post Office on the 6th, but arrived only on 
the 10th December, 1914. Addressed Pbstmaster-General about this on the 
14th December enclosing the label of the parcel to which he replied on the 
18th December that the matter was receiving his attention. Since then 
nothing has been heard from him. 

(b) On the IMh December, a parcel containing some sample screws 
was sent to Messrs. Walker Sons & Co., Colombo by registered parcel post 
per receipt No. 12. Messrs. Walker Sons & Co. replied on the 31st December 
that they had not received the parcel of t»crews up to that date. Wrote to 
Perrindotty Postmaster re above on the 5th January and he said in reply 
that he was maliing enquiry at Tutidorin. Also wrote t6 Postmaster- 
General and Superintendent of Post Offices, West Coast Division on the 5ih 
January and they wrote on the 8 h and 12th saying that they were attending 
and enquiring, Put in the meanwhile the parcel in question was deli\ered to 
Messrs. Walker Sons & Co. on the 8ih January (after 24 days*. 

Non Delivery of Another Parcel, — Another parcel was despatched 
to the Manager, VVomen’s Work Shop, Madras, in early December about 5th 
but unfortunately this was unregistered. This also is missing. 

1944. Roads, Vayitri bultan's Battery, — Read following letter 
from Honorary Secretary to the Executive Engineer, West Coast Pivision. 
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** Sir, - 1 have the honour to state that at the last Meeting of this 
Association complaint was made about the state of road from Vayitri to 
Sultan’s Battery, and I was instructed to address you on the subject. It 
was suggested that one of our Members who frequently uses the road should 
be asked to report what portions of it were in bad order. He has written to 
me as follows : — 

“ The condition of the P. W. D. road taken as a whole was bad. The 
v-^getation has been allowed to run riot with the result that not only motor- 
ing is dangerous but the growth has stopped up the drains and on all the 
hill, there has been erosion of the road surface by the wash of the rain 
water. This wash is particularly bad on miles 43 and 44, 53 ancf 57, Miles 
55 and 56 are also in a very bad condition, owing apparently, to no repairs 
whatever having been done upon them this season. Mile 49 resembles a 
badly kept bridle path rather than a high road. Some patches were being 
made on miles 44 and 48 otherwise there was no indication that any repairs 
were in progress or under consideration, since with the exception of a few heaps 
on mile 50 and between miles 55 to 60 there was no stock of metal any- 
where. The road between Vayitri and Chundale is also very dangerously 
blind owing to the growth of the vegetation.” 

“I hope steps will be taken to put the road in order as soon as possible,’* 

I have the honour to be, 
etc. 

No reply has been received, and according to information furnished by 
Members very little work has been done on the road since. The Honorary 
Secretary to write again to the Exective Engineer. 

Terioie and Velletamulla Roads , — Read letter to District Board 
Engineer about the bridges on these roads. Money has been allotted for 
these repairs and the work has been put in hand. 

Road 38. — Read corre.spondence regarding the allotments on this 
road: read letter from Mr. J. S. Nicolls sending a list o^ the allotments on 
the connected Nilgiri roads. The Meeting is of opinion that considering thi 
state of this road at the end of the Monsoon, either the allotment is 
insufficient, or it is not spent at the proper time. 

1945. Lady Ainpthill Nursing Institute,— Head letter from Messrs. 
Harrisons and Crosfield asking if the Association were prepared to subs- 
cribe to this. The Honorary Secretary stated that he had referred the 
question to Dr, Milton, and made what enquiries he could. After some 
discussion the Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to Messrs. Har- 
risons & Crosfield stating what the Association is prepare^ to do, 

1946. Poodupardy Hotel, ^^edid letter from C, Changaran asking for 
an extra allowance for repairs as (he buildiog is in a bad state. Re.solved 
to pay Rs,50 for thatching the buikling and a further Ks.25 when it is 
reliably reported that repairs to the building have been made. With regard 
to the stables, it is noted that no repairs whatever have been done, 

1947i Beer shops at Vayitri and Manantoddy , — Read letter from 
the Collector of Malabar with reference to the proposed licensing of these. 
The Association desires to thank Mr, Innes for consulting it, and has no 
objection to make. 

1918. Madras Planters' Labour Law.— Read letter to Collector of 
Malabar enquiring if the appointment of certain l^ostmasters in Mysore to 
attest contracts had beep made. A reply has been receive^ that the matter 
is still pending with Government, 
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1949. Rubber Association.^ Read letter from Secretary U. P, A. S, 1. 
The Meeting approved of the U. P. A. S« I. subscribing. 

1950. Scientific Officer Scheme. “ It is noted that the proposals made 
by the Madras Government are postponed owing to the financial stringency 
caused by the war, and the difficulty of recruiting a Mycologist in present 
circhmstances. The Chairman U. P. A. S. I. has appointed a Committee to 
discuss the details with view to future action. 

1951. Date of Meeting in 1915— These are to be held on the 2nd 
Wednesday of the month, April and May being omitted. 

195?. Planters' Chronicle. — Read correspondence. The Meeting 
was of opinion that the Chronicle ough.t to be supplied to Superintendents of 
Estjates whose acreage subscribes. 

1953. Annual Report and Statement of Accounts. — Mr. Chairman, 
There have been 5 General Meetings during the year. This is fewer than 
usual, but there have been two Meetings of the U. P. A. S. I, at Bangalore 
and two Meetings of the Executive of the Labour Department which have 
taken up time. 

Six new Members have been elected during the year. We have to 
regret the loss of one Member Mr. West by death. His name appears on 
(he list of Members since 1873. 

Two of our Members have gone to England to join the Army, and I am 
sure you will wish to retain them as Honorary Members till they return. 

Prices. — Notwithstanding the War, the price of tea, our chief Wynaad 
product, has kept at a satisfactory level. The yield was reduced in many 
cases by the prolonged drought we experienced at the beginning of the year. 
On most estates there was no rain from the beginning of December 191.3 
till towards the end of April. Some Estates suffered even longer. The 
bushes took time to recover, but prospects for 1915 appear to be very 
good. 

Roads. — A good many complaints have been made of the state of disrepair 
of the D.P.W. road between Vayitri and Sultan's Battery has been allowed to 
fall into, It is hoped that our representations will have some effect. 
As regards the Local Fund Roads the only complaints were about the state 
of road 38 between Chundale and Meppadi where the Monsoon repairs were 
delayed and some of the bridges on Vayitri Teriot and Velleramulla roads. 
These have been put in order. 

The Sboladi Bridge has been thoroughly repaired with a ferro-concrete 
platform. So it is permanently in order now. The question has been asked 
if Ihe amount of money allowed to Road 38 from Chundale to Sholadi is 
sufficient. Mr. Blake the District Board Edgineer considers that it is enough 
to keep it in fair to good order for cart traffic. The amount allowed for this 
18^ miles is rather less than Rs.40Q a mile,- It carries a heavy tea traffic all 
the year through especially from where it is joined by the Velleramulla Rpadi 
and a great deal of machinery is sent over it. The Nilgiri continuation 25 
miles to Gudalar gets practic^y the dame allotment Rs.390 a mile but 18 
miles of this disUnce from Nadgani tp Cherambadi carries a very Hght 
traffic. • . 

Post and TelegmpH Qffi,ces. — Our occasional complaints of defects in 
this service Ijave ipyarfably been attended to by the Superinlender t of Post 
Offices Mr. Ricketts. We were promised an Assistant Postmaster in 
the Meppadi office wbicb would have resulted in the Post and Telegraph 
office bei;^)^ppt ppep irpm 6 a. m. to 6 p, m. instead of being closed at 
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inconvenient hours during the day. The disorganisation caused by so 
many of, I he staff having to be sent out of India with the troops has 
prevented this improvement being carried out. We hopte it will not be much 
longer delayed. The question of opening a Telegraph office at Sultan’s 
Battery was alluded to in my last Annual Report. The necessary 
guarantees were furnished by the Proprietors concerned, but apparently 
nothing further has been done by the Department. 

Madras Planters' Labour Law. — Our repeated requests to the 
Mysore Durbar to appoint Patels to attest contracts under the Act have 
been refused. We then asked the Madras Government to recognise Mysore 
Patels attestations, th'^y being the only officials that our Maistries had any 
chance of getting to perform this service. 

This was under consideration when it was decided to appoint Post* 
masters in certain offices for the purpose. We have sent in a list of the Post 
offices in our recruiting areas, and I hope we shall soon hear of these pen 
being appointed. 

The recent appointment of the Director of the Labour Department and 
his European Assistants to attest contracts in Mysore and other Districts will 
be a considerable advantage to Subscribers in Wynaad and the Nilgiris. 

Labour Department U. A. S. /.—This Department has been 
established and is now at work. More than 95,000 acres have joined, and 
agreed to subscribe Rs.2 per acre pfer annum for 5 years. Those officiaKs 
who have to do with Planting Districts have expressed their approval. Mr. 
Innes the Collector of Malabar in writing on the subject in his Report on 
the working of the Labour Law, expresses the opinion that the Department 
if properly worked “ will reduce the number of swindlers who both as 
Maistries apd labourers receive advances under fictitious names and false 
addresses, and it should also check the growing tendency to make excessive 
advances to Maistries, who, even wlf^n honest, are tempted by the sight of 
large sums of money to undertake to furnish more labour than they can 
possibly recruit.” He adds that “ any such result is to be much 
desired from the Government point of view, as the increasing ude 
made of the Act is becoming decidedly embarrassing,” That more than 
12,000 a year should have been promised for 5 years by Planters in 
South India shows that the necessity of the creation of the Department 
was felt to be an absolute nece^ity. The Members of the Committee 
of Control believe that as time gq^s on, and the benefits to be gained 
are better understood many of those who are still standing out will 
join. 

I have to thank you all for the support and help I have received during 
the time I have been your Honorary becretary. I will now ask you to pass 
the accounts if they are found to be in order and to accept my resignation. 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Abbott for his 
work during the year. This was carried. The accounts were passed. 

1954, Election of Honorary Secretary. — Mr. T, S. Gillatt was elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signed) B. MALCOLM. 

Chairman i 

{ „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Hon. Secretary. 
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Coorg Planters' Association. 

General Meetinji held at the North .Coorg Club, February. 18th, 1915. 

Present.— H. M. M.inn, G. R. Pearso, A. L. Alexander, E. L. 

Mahon, C. G. Maclean/ J. Hiiine, W. R. Wright, T. Hext, 
G. K. Nlartin, H. G. Grant, F, Hannyington, l.C.S. (Com- 
missioner of Coorg) P, G. Tipping (Honorary Secretary). 

Visitor.— y[T, Alston, 

The Honorary Secretary announced the resignation of Mr, J. A. 
Graham (Chairman) who has gone to. the front, the Meeting then voted 
Mr. W, M. Ball to the chair. 

Result of Ballot for the election of Member of District Board for North 
Coorg, in place of Mr. Graham, Mr. W. .M. Hill was returned. 

Green -Mr. Anstead’s letter ai^hing for figures and results from 

those who have undertaken spraying was read. The Honorary Secretary 
made and Mr. Ball seconded a proposal for the election of Dr. Leslie 
C, Coleman, Director of Agriculture, Mysore, as Honorary Member of this 
Association.— Carried unanimously. 

Bees and Coffee Pollination. — Re^d letter from Afr. Anstead, and 
the Madras Government, Revenue Dopirlment paper, Mr. Ball seconded by 
Mr. Mahon proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, C. D. McCarthy, Conservator 
of Forests, Western Circle, and the Honorary Secretary was asked to go 
further into the matter with the Forest Department. 

Railways . — The Commissioner of Coorg kindly laid before the meeting 
all the available information regarding t^ Railway project. The line most 
favoured by the Chief Engineer comes into Coorg via Frazerpet along the 
North bank of the Cauvery and the cost pf this section is estimated at some 
six lacs, the cess to guarantee interest o,^ this would amount to between 6 
pies and one anna per rupee, on the totalj^ revenue of the Province. After 
the matter has assumed more definite shape all information will be circulated 
throughout the Province. 

Labour Ruler .. — The draft rules cird\ilated by the Labour Department 
was the next item on th(! agenda. .After some discu>.bion the following 
Sub-Committee was elected to draw up rules suited to this district and to 
report before 1st June: — 

iVor^/t Messrs. G. R. Pearse,'H/M4 Maun, C. G. Maclean. 

Sou/// .— Messrs. E. L, Mahon, H. G, Grant, J, Hume, with the 
Honorary Secretary, ex-officio. 

War Gifts.— A suggestion to hand over the interest due on “fixed de- 
posits ” amounting to Rs. 240 did not receive support. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings, 


tSigned) PERCY G. TI PILING, 

fionorary Secrutaryt C. Pi A* 
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TEA. 


Tea Ppoduotion in India in 1918t 

From a report on the production of tea in India in 1913 recently issued 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department of India, it appears the area 
under cultivation and the quantity of tea produced in the various Provinces 
of India during the years 1912 and 1913 were as follows 

Tea Production in India in 1913. 

1912. 1913. 



Province. 

Area. 

Production. 

Area. 

Production. 


Acres. 

lbs. 

Acres. 

lbs. 

Burma 

... 

1,715 

83,287- 

3,000 

153,797- 

Assam 

... 

361,671 

198,798,283 

367,549 

199,721,950 

Bengal 

... 

150,497 

70,524,169 

156,002 

80,108,705 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,282 

269,072 

2,160 

311,630 

Madras, 

Travancore and 
Cochin... 

58,556 

23,615,488 

63,708 

22,244,680 

United 

Provinces and 
Punjab... 

17.112 

4,587,790 

17,300 

4.708,907 


Total... 

591.833 

297,878.089 

609,719 

307,249,669 


**The produce of the Burma tea gradens is almost wholly converted 
into letpet (wet pickled tea) which is eaten as a condiment. 601,600 lbs. of 
and only 3,400 lbs. of leaf tea (black), were manufactured in 1913, 
In the above table the reported figures of lefpel have been converted into black 
tea equivalent, 4 lbs. of letpet being taken to represent one lb, of black tea. 

It may be noted that while the area under cultivation (excluding Burma 
for the above-mentioned reasons) has increased by 15 per cent, in the 
decade 1904-1913, the increase in production has been one of 37 per cent. 

The reported production of green tea in the last two years (included in 
the above table) was as follows : — 


Surma Valley 


1912. 

Lbs. 

977,528 

1913. 

Lbs. 

468,858 

Northern India 

• •• 

1,796,677 

2,007,696 

Southern India 

• • f 

1,822,743 

521,399 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa ... 

227,772 

273.663 


Total ... 

^824,72q_ 

3.271,616 


The following statement shows the quintity of Indian tea exjiorted dur- 
ing the years ended 31st March, 1913 and 1914 : — 


Final Destination. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

United Kingdom 

198,430,842 

209.073.152 

Canada 

11,447,520 

11,564,565 

Russia 

33,126,071 

33.398.209 

Australia, New Zealand and Fiji Islands ... 

9,396,855 

9,704,752 

Other countries (by sea) 

^,200.201 

• 25.778.155 

Total exports by sea t ... 

278,601,489 

289,518,833 

Exports by land^*' ... 

3,213,840 

2,196,208 

Grand Total ... 

281,815.329 

291,715,041 

Including shipments from the Slate of 
Trade Journal* 

Travancore. — 

The Board of 
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ManuHng Tea. 

The results of the experiments with Green Manures for Tea in progress 
at Peradeniya were brought up-to-date in Bulletin No. 9 of the Department 
of Agriculture published in May of last year. The object of these experi- 
ments is to determine whether nitroge;i, the most expensive ingredient in 
artificial manures, could be supplied to tea by growing leguminous plants in 
the gardens to fix the free nitrogen of the atmosphere. The money expended 
upon nitrogenous manures in Ceylon amounts to close upon 300, 000 per 
annum, a good proportion of which is on account of tea. This is, therefore, 
a matter of some concern to shareholders. 

The plots, 15 in number each about one acre in extent (figures are cor- 
rected for acres), have been under experiment since 1906. Each has been 
given yearly 200 lb. basic slag and 60 lb. sulphate of potash in order that the 
tea should not suffer from a want of mineral food. It will suffice if we 
examine the results of the five plots of Manipuri indigenous, a variety well 
suited to the elevation (1,600 ft.) 

Four were planted with green manures and one left as control. The 
effect of treatment was not noticeable till 1907, scarcely even then, so the 
year 1906 may be neglected. Crotalaria (2 plots), Dadaps (Erythrina) and 
Albixzias were the green manures used and the mean yearly yields of made 
tea per acre for the 7 years 1907-13 were as follows : — 


Tea per acre, Relative yield. 



Plots. 


lb. 


146 

Control 

• •• 

975 

100 

147-8 

Crotalaria 

• •• 

1,083 

111 

149 

Dadap 

• •• 

1,290 

133 

150 

Albizzia 

• •• 

1,015 

104 

Dadaps increased the average yield by 33 per cent., Crotalaria by 11, 

but these proportions do not represent the benefit the tea was deriving from 

the green manures. As humus accumulated year by year 

we should expect 

to find results improve correspondingly and this is in fact what happened 


Control 

Relative yield. Dadaps 

Relative yield. 


Tea per acre. 


Tea per acre. 


1907 ... 

700 

100 

967 

109 

1908 ... 

591 

84 

780 

111 

1909 ... 

839 

119 

1,296 

185 

1910 ... 

1,167 

167 

1,445 

206 

1911 ... 

1,263 

180 

1,720 

246 

1912 ... 

1,028 

147 

1,262 

180 

1913 ... 

. 1,240 

177 

1,760 

251 


In the seventh year after treatment the Dadap plot, the yield of which 
had increased by 142 per cent, since 1907, gave 520 lb. of made tea per acre, 
or 74 per cent., more than the control for the same year. The other green 
manure plots though not so good as Dadaps which are particularly suited to 
this elevation also showed substantial increases over the control the seventh 
year. The trials have, it will be seen, demonstrated that leguminous plants 
can be cultivated among tea with most beneficial results. 

The value of Phosphoric acid and Potash as food for tea is illustrated 
in the experiments by the behaviour of the control plot which, under these 
manures alone, showed an increase of 540 lb, or 77 per cent, the seventh 
year as compared with the htst. — The Tropical A^ricullurh^ " • 
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TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU. 

Formation of a Taohnioal Information Bureau at the 
Imperial Inetitute. 

For some years past a steadily increasing stream of en.-juiries has been 
received at the Imperial Institute *^from manufacturers, merchants and 
others in Great Britain, the Dommions, the Colonies, and India. These 
enquiries relate principally to new sources of supply of raw materials, 
methods of utilising new products f^orn the Colonies and India, or to new 
or little known processes and machinery for industrial purposes. The 
number of these enquiries has now become so great that the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has authorised the formatioti of a Technical 
Information Hureau at the Imperial Institute for dealing with them. 

This Bureau has already been at work for some months. It is a special 
branch of the Scientific and Technical Research Department, and is staftVd 
mainly by experts who have had the advantage of experience in the wouk of 
that Department, which is carried on in communication with producers in 
the Colonies and with manufacturers and users of materials in this country. 

The present is a specially opportune moment for the formation of siicl^ 
a Bureau, since the paralysis of German and Austrian trade and industry 
opens up opportunities for the development of many industries in this conntiy 
and in the Colonies which have hitherto been monopolised by Germany. 
Apart from its general activity the^Bureau is already playing a part in this 
special work, and some instances may be given to illustrate the kind of 
assistance it is prepared to render. 

A very important question at the present moment is that of the supply 
of potash salts, which are essential in certain branches of glass and soap 
manufacture and for the preparation of a large number of chemicals and 
manures, Germany has for many years had a practical monopoly of this 
industry, owing to her possession of the great potash' mines of Stassfnrt. 
The only country which has made any attempt to break this monopoly is the 
Ignited States. The possible sources of supply of potash in Great Britain 
just now are small, being limited to imports of nitre from India, potash made 
from Irish and Scotch kelp, and a little obtained as by-products from wool 
and waste timber. Numerous enquiries have been received at the Imperial 
Institute from British manufacturers on this ‘Subject, and they have been 
placed in communication with firms who mnvbo able to meet their require- 
ments to some extent. It is quite certain, however, that the existing supplies 
outside Germany are quite inadequate to meet all the demands, and the 
Bureau is preparing a statement as to the sources of potash, which will 
include some hitherto almost untouched for industrial purposes. The 
necessary enquiries will occupy some time, but it is hoped to issue the 
statement shortly. 

An equally important matter is that of finding markets in this country 
for the immense quantities of raw materials from India and the Colonies 
formerly exported to Gerin uiy and Austria. As examples of these, palm 
kernels and copra may be mentioned, The.se products have been exported 
on a very large scale to Germany to be worked up into oil and feeding-cake, 
the former being then largely e^^brted to England. There is no rea-on 
why this industry should not be transferred to such great oil-seed crushing 
centres as Hull and Liverpool, A statement givingfull information regarding 
the G^man palm kernel industry, has been published in the “ Bulletin of 
tlie Imperial Institute” No. 3 of 1914^ stnd further InformatiQn is given ir\' 
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No. 4 of 1914, which klso contains a comprehensive article on copra and 
its utilisation. The Bureau is prepared to place manufacturers interested 
in these industries in communication with merchants dealing in palm 
kernels, copra and other raw materials of all kinds. 

One of the minor results of the European War is a great scare. ty of 
thymol, a substance extensively used in medicine and pharmacy as an 
antiseptic. The reason for this scarcity is found in the fact that practically 
all the ajowan seeds from which thymol is extracted have hitherto 
been exported from India to Germany. The preparation of thymol frohi 
these seeds is a simple chemical process which can be carried on quite 
easily in this country, and the necessary information for action on this 
subject has been supplied by the Bureau to various firms of British manu- 
facturers. An article on this subject is published in the Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute oi 1914). Special Circulars drawing attention 

to Colonial and Indian raw materials of technical interest to British manu- 
facturers will be issued as required, and distributed to all manufacturers 
likely to ' be interested. The following circulars of this kind are now 
available : — 


1, New Markets for British, Colonial, and Indian Copra. 

2, Wattle or mimosa bark for tanning. 

3, The production and uses of molybdenite. 

Written enquiries should be addressed to the Director, Imperial 
Institute, London, S, W., and marked “ Technical Information Bureau.*’ 

The Bureau is of course only one branch of the Imperial Institute, 
The . Scientific and Technical Research Department of the Insti- 
tute will continue as before to investigate the commercial possibilities of raw 
materials from the Colonies and India in its own laboratories and work- 
shops. t 

The Public Exhibition G illeries of the Institute, which include a com- 
plete and permanent exhibition of the raw materials and primary manufac- 
ture^ of the overseas Empire, are continually being added to, and are open 
daily to the public, free. 

18th January, 1915. 


FEDERATED MALAV> STATES. 

Rubbkr Exports during December, and Year 1914, 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber from the 
Federated Malay States during the month and year ended December, 19 H, 
are taken from telegraphic information received by the Malay States Infor- 
mation Agency in London, the corresponding figures for 1913 being added 
for purposes of comparison : — 

1913. 1914. 

Tons. Tons. 

December ... 2,616 3.361 

January- December ... , 23.463 30,697 

The figures for December establi.sh a new record for one month’s ex- 
port, while the total for the year, which shows an increase of 7,234 tons over 
the figures for 1913, establishes a record for the exports during one year- 
Bpqrd of Trait '* 
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OORRESPONDBNCE. 

The following appears in the Times of Ceylon of February 3rd, 

Reoent Plantera’ Meetings* 

Sir,~Considering the splendid advance that has been made by a number 
of estates in Ceylon in the direction of special attention being now paid with 
the information available, to the care of expectant estate women and child 
life and the combative measures in force for repressing Anchylostomiasis, it 
is indeed a matter for lament that some estates are still backward on these 
points, as has been shown by recent Planters* Meetings. These backward 
estates constitute as a result a living menace to the good achieved on 
those that have vastly improved in health and sanitation at very great 
cost. One estate alone I know of has spent something like Rs. 12,000 for 
its patent filter, reservoir and clean white piping. Some districts are waiting 
1 believe to do likewise, when the war is over, with Government aid. 1 have 
no doubt of the usefulness of the official shovel and broom to pave line com- 
pounds and to sweep same, but why should not the ‘‘ slow coacheS,” as far 
as they can, do what Dambulagalla has done or what Kandanewera or 
Hunasgiriya, Wattegama, is doing to combat this scourge ? On these groups 
the number of chronic cases has been reduced to almost nil, and I think the 
Hewahetta district and others will stand to gain much by a look in to any one 
of these places. It is in the power of every planter to keep his group sani- 
tary and wherever this has been done “ poochies** or decomposing organic 
matter cannot do harm— Yours, &c., 

Z. 

Up-country, February 2nd. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir, — I see that at the Annual General Meeting of the Munda- 
kayam P. A. held on the 16th January, a resolution was carried unani- 
mously concerning the Labour Department. I could assure the Association 
that there is no truth in the rumour that subscribers to the Department 
have been asked to supply it with “ as much information as possible” con- 
cerning the labour employed on non-subscribing estates, were it not that to 
meet this rumour with my simple denial would give just as incorrect an 
impression as is done by the wording of the resolution to which I refer. 

I have not got copies of the correspondence with noe, but to the best of 
my knowledge, one officer of the Department, totally ignorant of Munda- 
kayam affairs, wrote to one subscriber asking him from what districts his 
neighbours got their labour. 

I accept full responsibility. for his action. 

To do full justice to the interests of our subscribers, I consider it 
necessary that every officer of the Department must know about Labour 
conditions in all those parts of S. India, where his work happens to lie. To 
base any work on a foundation of want of knowledge is to be unable to give 
full value to our subscribers. >1 have made it my own personal business 
since 1903 to study and know all about the coolies employed, not only on 
the Estates served by me, but in all districts which affected or were likely to 
affect my work, including Ceylon and Malaya. At the moment, the interests 
of my present employers, have for the first time led me to Mysore. With 
the other officers of the Department, 1 consider it necessary that they 
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should have complete artd not only a partial knowledge of labour and its 
conditions, in order that they may properly serve the interests with which 
they are entrusted. If other estates subsequently become subscribers they 
will find this determination to do the very best work ^ possible for them, 
which I am glad to say actuates every officer of the Department, the 
greatest possible asset. 


Balur, 18-2 - 15. 


Yours faithfully. 

Aylmer Martin. 


From 

P. B. Warburtqn, Esq., I.C.S:*, 

Secretary to the Chief Coirimissioaer of Coorg. 

To 

The Honorary Secretary. 

United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

Bangalore. 

Dated Bangalore, 19th February, 1915. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward herewith for information, a copy of 
Circular despatch No. 2, dated the 11th September, 1914, from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, authorising the Imperial Institute to 
undertake in future for an appropriate fee, researches, investigations, 
analyses, etc,, required by private individuals and firms. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

P. B, Warburton, 
Scertftary to the Chief Commissioner, 


Downing Street, 

11th September, 1914. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that my attention has been 
directed to the yearly increasing demands which are being made on the 
Imperial Institute by private individuals and firms for reports on technical 
subjects and especially on the composition and value of raw materials. 

2, In the past it has generally been iinpossible to accede to such 
requests for investigations from private individuals and firms owing to the 
pressure of other work. At the same time the conduct of such investigations 
seems to me to be a legitimate function ^ of the Institute, and I have 
been given to understand that the demand for such reports would be 
considerably extended if it were known throughout His Majesty’s possessions 
that the Institute was prepared to undertake for individuals special reports 
of the kind indicated in paragr^h 8 of the Earl of Elgin’s Circular despatch 
of the 3 1st of July, 1906. 

3. Institute, however, is now so completely occupied with the scienti- 
fic, technical, and commercial researches demanded by the Agricultural, 
Mines, and other technical d^artments of .the Governments of those parts • 
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of His \fajesty*s dominions which cdntribute to its funds that it is impossible 
to undertake investigations on any considerable scale for private individuals 
and firms without adding to the technical staff, and therefore to the general 
expenses, of the Institute. But having decided to meet what I believe to be 
a growning demand for such work, I am authorising the Imperial Institute to 
undertake in future for an appropriate fee researches, investigations, 
analyses, etc., required by private individuals and firms, either in this 
country or any of His Majesty's oversea dominions. 

4. It will be left to the authorities of the Institute to decide in the case 
of each application whether or not the request for researches etc., is one 
with which the Imperial Institute can properly comply. 

5. Any reports which may be supplied under this arrangement will 
become the property of those who pay for them and will not be communi- 
cated either by the Imperial Institute or by any Government to other 
persons, or published without the consent of those concerned. 

6. As it is undesirable that the Imperial Institute should compete 
with the professional expert, I propose that only special investigations, etc., 
should be undertaken, i . on subjects of a technical character with which 
the Imperial Institute is exceptionally qualified to deal, especially those 
relating to the production and utilisation of materials which occur in the 
British Empire or which might be introduced into British countries and are 
considered likely to be of value to British commerce or trade. 

7. It may be useful if I refer to some of the more important matters 
with which the Imperial Institute is in a special position to deal ; — 

(а) Investigations as to the value of new or little known raw materi- 

als for commercial purposes. 

(б) Chemical analyses, assays and valuations of raw materials, such 

as fibres, rubbers, oil-seeds waxes, food-stuffs, tanning mate- 
rials, essential and fixed oils, gums, resins, drugs, tobaccos, 
soils, minerals, ores, waters, fuels, etc., etc. 

(c) The technical testing of rubber, timbers, cotton, fibres, cements 
and other materials. 

id) Identifications of vegetable and mineral substances. 

8. I am informed that the Managing Committee are not prepared at 
present to suggest any actual scale of fees which could meet the variety of 
cases which are likely to occur. The fee must be arranged between the 
Institute and the individuals of firms who require investigations to be made. 
The matter will be in the hadds of the Director, who will from time to time 
report to the Managing Committee the fee proposed in any special case in 
which this cannot be determined by ordinary practice. 

9. I believe that the adoption of the plan I have indicated will increase 
the usefulness of the Imperial Institute to the manufacturing and industrial 
communities of all countries of the Empire ; and as it will doubtless be of 
importance to the residents of the Colony Protectorate under your Govern- 
ment. 1 shall be glad if you will take steps to make the arrangement I have 
sanctioned widely known, either by publishing this despatch in whole or 
part in the Official Gazette or in such other way as may seem to you to be 
most effective. 


1 have, etc. 

(Signed) L. Harcourt. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Ingorporatbd.) 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Bangalore has been favoured with substantial ‘ Mango Showers’ this 
week, amounting in all to r34 inches. Tuesday was quite a monsoon day 
which must have made our gallant Territorials feel quite homesick. It has 
laid the dust and freshened things up and brought the 90 maximum tempe- 
rature of last week down to 80. The rain appears to have been general and 
several of the planting districts got some; Cochin 4’12, Calicut 1*21, Salem 
1*60. Coonoor had nearly 5 inches, and the Nilgiri railway was breached 
and traffic entirely suspended on Monday, In the Coffee districts this will 
mean .an early blossom, not a desirable state of affairs. Early blossom often 
fails to set well possibly because the pollen is unfertile. Even if it does 
set, should the regular monsoon rains be late, a good many berries are apt to 
fall off during the long period of drought they have to face. 

In the Anamallais, Mr. Marsh has laid the foundation stone of the Local 
Fund Hospital. Mr. Marsh is the pioneer of the district and he contrasted 
its present appearance, with its magiiihcent ghaut road and its numerous 
flourishing estates, with the impenetrable jungle he found when he first went 
there in 1897. Mr. Marsh sees a bright future for this planting district, and 
said that when it was realised that even at pre.sent constant employment is 
being given to some 15,000 souls, and that in the near future this number 
would be largely increased, the absolute necessity not only for this hospital, 
but for other Government buildings, such as Post and Telegraph Office, 
Traveller’s Bungalow, Police Lines, Chuttrams, and Bazaar would be under- 
stood, and he expressed a hope that the Government would see. their way to 
devoting some part of the handsome revenue they now get from the developed 
district to the improvement of the district along these lines. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Coorg Planters’ Association, who is in 
Bangalore with his family for a few days, paid us a visit and added his quota 
to the discussion of the one and only subject in these days. So many of the 
young men of Coorg have answered their country’s call that it seems only 
the veterans are left to carry on, and long service medals will be much in 
evidence at the Camp of Exercise of the Coorg and Mysore Rifles which we 
understand is to be held at Mercara in the middle of the month. 

The mail brought us the official report of the fourth International Rubber 
Congress and Exhibition held in London last July, together with the papers 
read and the discussions thereon, published at 1 5s 6d under the title of 
of “The Rubber Industry,” by the International Rubber and Allied Trades 
Exhibition Ltd, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 
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8CISN.TIFIO DBPILRTMBNT, U. P.A.B. L 

CompMts ftrwl Mahum^ Umps. 

While in conversation a few days ago with a Coffee planter, he express 
sod the opholon that he was quite, s^^tisfied as to the intmense value of dry 
coffee pulp for bedding cattle in the sheds. This material, he Bnds, absorbs 
all the urine and the cattle like it. When removed from the shed it forms 
almost ideal manure. The same , planter continues to make Composts of 
pulp, line ashes, and yard sweepings in covered pits with a great deal of 
success and he was lamenting the fact that this year the crop was so small 
that there would not be pulp enough to supply both bis compost pits and 
his cattle shed. 

Messrs. Russell and Richards in an article in a recent number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture (England), state that the losses 
occurring during storage of a manure heap arise from three causes, rainfall, 
dissipation of gaseous compounds formed by chemical, and biological 
actions going on in the heap, and moving the heap. These losses can be 
prevented altogether under favourable conditions. In heaps stored iA the 
open the losses in Nitrogen were found to amount to as much as 24 to 
33%, while in heaps stored under cover the loss only amounted to 7 to 8% of 
Nitrogen. When a heap under cover is com|>acted so as to prevent the 
dissipation of gases, the loss of Nitrogen is entirely prevented. Moving the 
heap causes a loss of Nitrogen varying from 10 to 27% under all conditions, 
whether covered or uncovered, compacted or not compacted. The nitrates 
formed on the outside of the heap are washed by rain, when the heap is 
exposed and uncovered, into the interior of the heap and there they undergo 
decomposition with evolution of gaseous Nitrogen and consequent loss. To 
prevent loss, the heap, whether a manure heap, or a compost heap, should 
be well compacted, sheltered from the rain, and undisturbed until it is 
ready to apply. 

Minor Produots of Rotates. 

Apropos of the remarks made in these notes in connection with the 
Imperial Institute Bureau of Technical Information, it has been suggested 
that it might be useful if the Scientific Department were to publish from 
tin>e to time information as to where Seeds of green manures, shade trees 
&c could be obtained, with a view to finding buyers. 

The arrangements now in force for the collection of seeds in this 
country are primitive to a degree, with a few exceptions under Government 
control intended primarily to aid the Indian planter. Enquiries are often 
made to me for seeds of plants like Crotalaria, Grevillea, &c., and it is only 
an accident if I happen to know where any are available, 

There mast be tons of seed wasted which might be turned into money. 
The demand for many classes of seed only begins to develop when supplies 
are seen to be available or to be likely to be so. What is wanted is planters 
who have seed of green dressings like Crotalaria striata^ Tephrosia pur- 
Pureay &c., &c., of shade trees like’ robi4sta^ Erythrina indica 
&c., &c., of fuel trees like Eucalyptus^ Casuarina^ &c., &c., or other seeds 
likely to be of value, to let the Scientific Department know when they are 
likely to become available, in wh^t quantities,, and at what price. We 
would gladly publish such information and it is more than likely that buyers, 
not only in this country biit outside^ would be attracted. 

Some seeds are ripe and have to be collected during crop lime on 
Coffee estates when coolies can ill be spared for such work, but there must 
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be many seeds of marketable value which are ripe during an off season 
which it would pay to collect and advertise. Hitherto the seed of such 
plants as Grcvillea^ and even common green dressings such as Tephrosia^ 
have been offered at ruinous prices and this point calls for attention if a 
market is to be made. Seeds of staple crops like Tea, Rubber, and Coffee 
are on a different footini', but it is worthy of notice in this connection that some 
planters who have paid special attention to the supplying of seed of these 
have made a respectable profit out of it. Properly handled, there is un- 
doubtedly money to be made out of the supply of seeds for agricultural 
purposes. 

At the present moment I have an enquiry for seed of the following species 
of Acacia^ A. cyanophylla, A. dccurtens^ A, pyenantha, A. sali^na^ 
and /f. leucophlea. Many planters grow species of Acacia for shade, 
green dressings, or ornament ; can any ono supply seed? If so, when, in 
what (juantity, and at what price ? 

Market Sf dkc. 

We are indebted to the Madras Mail for the following information: — 

('oin-KE. — The world’s visible supply on ilst December, 1914 was 
589,115 Ions which is far less than in recent years. There is no telling, 
however, how much coffee is being kept back in the countries of production. 
As regards the new crop Messrs. T. H. Allan & Co. state there is practi- 
cally no business in crops * to arrive,’ and Uiat some small lots of Nilgiri and 
Malabar native coffee have sold at 70s, and fils, per cwt. respectively. 

Te\. — T he total quantity of tea shipped from Madras Presidency ports 
during January was 5,510,066 lbs. of which 2.459,418 lbs. went to the United 
Kingdom and 090,083 lbs. to Canada. The balance, which included 50,470 
lbs. cf green tea, went to Ceylon. 

Over 711 iniilious lbs. of tea wore imported into the United Kingdom 
during December 1914, as compared with under 42 million lbs, in December 
1913. India accounts for over 25 million lbs. of the increase and Ceylon 
tor another 2 million ; this was (he tea which accumulated in Calcutta and 
Colombo while the Emdcn was on the prowl. 

The figures for 1914 show an expansion of only 9,400,000 lbs. Stocks 
of tea in bond which fell very low while shipments from the Hast were inter- 
rupted and which at the end of November totalled 75,653,000 lbs., rose con- 
siderably owing to the heavy imports in December, and at the end of the 
year amounted to 121,478,000 lbs., but this is the shortest on record tor 
seven years. 

The total exports from the United Kingdom in 1914 were 68,743,978 lbs, 
a considerable increase over 1913. When it is seen that the amount which 
went to European countries, omitting Russia, was 30,725,694 lbs. in 1914 as 
compared with 12,004,091 lbs. in 1915, an increase in round figures of 
million lbs. it is very evident that (iermany has been indirectly drawing on 
Great Britain’s stocks. There is in consequence considerable dissatisfaction 
in London on account of the removal of the cmbaigo among the leading 
buyers, who obiect to their supplies being taken from them for enemy con- 
sumption w hile the prices are raised against themselves. The interests of 
buyers and sellers are diametrically opposed in this matter. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Experts* 
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FORMOSA CAMPHOR. 

Camphor , — The export of Camphor declined from 8,649,319 lbs., worth 
/553,550, iu 1912, to 7,860,854 lbs., worth 495, 720. It went to the follow- 
ing countries 



1912. 

1913. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

United States 

2,370,289 

3,597,273 

France 

943,536 

1,373,564 

United Kingdom 

1,003,086 

1,229.647 

Germany 

2.243,366 

1,048,295 

Japan 

1,693,969 

598,847 

Austria- H uugary 

... 72,783 

13,228 

India 

322,290 

— 


Total ... 8,649,319 7,860,854 

It will be seen that the countries of destination have varied* in their 
amounts very largely. Allowing for the decrease to Japan, the total quantity 
exported to other countries showed an increase. 

The total production of camphor during 1913 was 5.999,538 lbs., to 
which must be added 3,573,601! lbs. of camphor rcmaimfactured irom 
7,405,438 lbs. of camphor oil, making the total output lor the year 9,573,140 
lbs. Considerable stocks were in hand at the end of 1913. 

The future of the camphor industry coiitinueh to excite some appic* 
hensiou owing to possible exhaustion of the e.xisting catriphor forests and the 
tendency to diminution has been officially admitted. It is nevertheless 
clahned that present resources are sufficient to maintain an annual supply of 
about 6,500,000 lbs. for 18 year.®, and that by then the afforestation scheme 
will be far enough advanced for that c|uantity still to be produced. In 
1913, about 3,000 acres were planted with 3,813,000 trees at a cost of 3.500 
and as the scheme is to be continued for 12 years, large additions will be 
ultimately made to the existing reserves. It does not appear that many 
important new camphor forests are likely to be discovered, as the tree does 
not flourish more than 4,000 feet above the sea, so that the mountainous 
interior will probably contribute but little. 

Every attention is being paid to render the method of production 
more efficient. In addition to distilling from the leaves of the camphor 
tree, efforts are being made to utilise profitably the dwarf camphor tree, 
which ordinarily produces very little camphor. Again, the 7,000 stills used 
throughout the country have been, or will be, rebuilt (o give more efficient 
results. 

For 1914, the estimated production of camphor is 6.500,000 lbs. 

Camphor OiL — The export 9 f camphor oil increased both in quantity 
and value, being 4,842,549 lbs.,'' worth 172,620, against 4,475,906 lbs., 
worth 159,401, in 1912. The whole export went to Japan. 

The total production was 7,545,019 lbs., but as mentioned above a 
large quantity of camphor oil was remanufactured. The remauufacturc of 
‘camphor oil leaves as by*products, brown oil, white oil, Hnalool, Ctc., which 
were exported to the value of i,' 1 6,800. 

The estimated production of camphor oil during 1914 is about 
8,400,000 lbs. — Diplomatic and Consular ReportSi Japan* 
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MINERALS AITD METALS. 

Output of Oertaln Mlnorals and Metals in the World. 

Tlie Colonial and Foreign section <Part IV‘ of the Mines and Quarries 
Report for the year 1913 contains a table showing the onipiit of certain 
minerals and metals tcontained in or obtained from ore raised) in the British 
Empire and in foreign cnfintries during 1912, which may be smnmarisod as 
ollows 



United 

Kingdom. 

British 
colonies, 
Dependen- 
cies and 
Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total 
for the 
World. 

Coal Metric tons 

264,595,395 

49,886,732 

935,413,858 

1,249,895,985 

Copper „ 

296 

88,998 

942,189 

1,031,483 

Fine gold Kilngs. 

41 

435,tS50 

276,592 

712,483 

Iron Metric tons 

4,523,074 

1,150,498 

66,737,909 

72,411,481 

Lead ,. 

19,461 

242,785 

872,998 

1,135,244 

Petroleum „ 


1,1Q2,342 

46,084,121 

47.186,463 

Salt 

2,156,307 

1,708,709 

14,105,237 

17,970,253 

Fine silver Kilogs. 

3,825 

1,552.804 

5.626,889 

7,183,518 

Tin Metric ton*? 

5,338 

60,708 

59,582 

125,718 

Zinc 

6,159 

203,026 

808,564 

1,017,749 


It is important to note that the quantities of iron and, indeed, the 
qnantilie-; of the other metals included in the above table, are those which 
are considered obtained from the ores raised in the countries in question, 
and must not necessarily be taken as a measure of the metallurgical indus- 
tries of those countries. The total value of the estimated output shown in 
the table may be roughly taken as representing about 1,04 7, 000, 000. 

The total amount of coal (including lignite) produced in the world in 
1912. as shown above, amounted to 1,249,895,985 metric tons, the value of 
which is estimated at over 3^481,000,000. The following figures show the 
main sources from which the coal supply of the world is obtained : — 

1911. 1912. 



Quantitj'. 

Metric 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Metric 

Value. 


tons. 

y; 

tons. 

£ 

United States of 
America 

. 450,169,000 

128,617,000 

48 1,865,000 

142,835,000 

Great Britain 

. 276.255,000 

110,784.000 

264,595,000'= 

117,921,000 

Germany 

. 234,521,000 

87,^03,000 

255,810,000 

100,778,000 

Austria-Hungary 

. 49,090.000 

15,397.000 

51,669,000 

16,695,000 

France 

. 39,223,000 

23,858,000 

41,145,000 

25,577,000 

Russia 

. 26,522,000 

Not stated 

31,297,000 

Not stated. 

Belgium 

. 23,054,000 

13,611,000 

22,972,000 

15,218,000 

‘•'The national 

strike of colliery workers, 

which lasted six weeks, 

occurred in the spring of 1912. 
^The Board of Trade Journal, 

- 


« 
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THE BEOW-LAMP, 

Explosives and the Blow*Lamp in the Garden* 

Whether the spade aod the rake will ever become only valuable antiques 
may reasonably be doubted, hut experiments are beintr made by darin.^ 
horticulturists to e.'<tend the li«^t of garden implements so as to render 
cultural operations less laborious, ahd more lasting in effect. * In a paper in 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society (August 1014), Dr. 
H. E. Durham discusses in a pleasant way the use of explosives and the 
blow-lamp in the garden. By using small (14 to 2 oz.) charges of cheddile 
at a depth of 3J to 3 J teet and 2 to 2i 5 \ards apart, he came to the conclu- 
sion that, compared with the work done by the spade or fork in digging and 
breaking up the soil, quite ten times as much energy was put into the soil in 
this way. Although his experiments have not been conducted long enough, 
he says, to warrant any definite gencrali;;ation, yet he considers that in all 
cases a beneficial eficot was produced by the explosive treatment. He also 
believes that the use of explosives giVes a means of sub-soiling old borders of 
herbaceous plants without removing the plants. 

As regards the plumber’s blow- lamp as a gardening tool, Dr. Durham 
thinks that its range of usefulness is such that others might like to try it. 
Pests of the insect world can in some cases be destroyed by it, e.specially 
ants’ nests. But the chief use to which it may be put is the eradication of 
weeds in a rapid and effectual manner. They should be attacked while 
(luite small, for then the very slight scorching from the quick passage of the 
fiame over them is enough to destroy them. Even when the weeds in a bed 
have reached the seeding stage, the lamp may usefully be employed to 
destroy the seeds, and to prevent a new and probably more prolific crop of 
the weeds. Another useful function of the blow-lamp is the cleaning off of 
the mi&ighdy grccu algal growth which so often disfigures walks and drives, 
especially in damp whether. Dr. Durham says that a (Jrive so treated by- 
him was rendered free from such growth from October to P'cbruary, the 
uampcbt months m laigland. 

There are therefore, at least, four ways in which a blow lamp can be 
put to use in the garden : first, to destroy young weeds ; second, to prevent 
weeds from seeding; third, to tidy up quickly a green walk or weedy path ; 
fourth, to destroy some insect pests. 

Should Anyone care to experiment in the garden with a blow lamp, the 
following description of what it is may be of some assistance : - 

The plumber's blow lamp is a- lamp with a blast attachment. It may 
burn kerosene (parafin) or gasolene (petrol). The burner is arranged so 
that a jet of the vapour of the kerosene or gasolene is directed into a tubular 
chimney, usually horizontal. The position and the intensity of the flame 
is regulated by air piessuie, whiefe ia . produced by a small piston pump 
incorporated in the body of the lamp . — The Agricultural News. 


MAr<TiNiQui:. 

Co#ce.— The exports in 1913 were only21,09I lbs. as against 27,447 lbs. 
in 1912, The imports in 1913 were 231,304 lbs. During the first half of 
,last century the exports of coffee &om Martinique were much more import- 
ant than they are now, but blight attacked the trees with the result that 
planters abandoned Ihe cultiv^ltiop of the pl^mt^Diplomatii^ an4 Const^- 
)ar Report^.-^Franc^y * 
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COFFEE, 

The Brazil receipts for the past week, ending January 9th, according to 
the Public Ledger, amounted to 72,000 bags Rio and 174,000 bags Santos, 
against 33,000 bags and 121,000 bags, respectively for same period last year. 
The total to date now amounts to 7,699,000 bags, against 10,753,000 bags 
for 1913-14, 9,195,090 bags for 1912-13, %nd 9,902,000 bags for 191M2. The 
Rio Exchange closes at 14 5-32^f. 

The auctions were resumed in the l^ondon spot market on January 5th, 
when a good supply was offered, and went off irregularly. There w’as a fair 
demand for Home trade descriptions, the rates ruling before the holidays 
being fully maintained. Export kinds, however, were in slow request and 
neauly all bought in. 

Prices realised included Costa Ric0, low middling to middling colory, 
67s. to 73s. bd , ; bold common mixed brownish, 64s. 6d , ; good to fine 
colory, 80s, bd. to 86s. bd, ; pea* berry, S6s. bd* to 100s. bd* 

Colombian, small fair colory 59s. ; pickings, 45$. bd. ; ordinary to fine 
ordinary 47s. to 59s. ; low middling to middling greenish and grayish, 62s. to 
68s, : good middling colory 69s. bd, to 72s. ; bold good greenish, 68s. 6rf, 
to 71s, bd, ; fine colory, 74s. to 77s, bd, ; pea-berry, 71s. bd, to 79s. 

Mexican, small common greenish, 50s. bd^ ; good ordinary mixed 
greenish, 57s. common bold, 62s. bd, 

Nairobi bold, small fine colory, 71s. bd, to 72s. bd, ; fine middling 80s. 
bd, to 81s. bd, ; fine bold, 85s, bd. to 87.s. bd, ; pea-berry, 89s. to 90s. bd, 

Uganda, small common to fair greenish and colory, 50s. to 56s. bd , ; 
fine ordinary, 54s. ; middling, 58s. bd, ; bold common mixed brownish and 
greenish, 59s. to 60s ; bold good to fine greenish colory, 67s. 6ri. to 70s, ; 
pea-berry, 5Gs. to 68s. 

Haiti sold, bold pale greenish, 60s. 

Hybrid Java sold, pale greenish pea-berry and flats 67s. bd,; 
whilst Robust a realised 49s. 

Washed Dumont (San Paulo) bold, changed hands at 65s, to 65s. bd, 
extra bold, 67s.; pea-berry, 63s.; unwashed (San Paulo), quay terms, sold, 
very small, 51s. ; bold, 60s. ; extra bold, fils, to 61s. bd. 

Washed Agua Smi/a, pea-berry, 63s. : unwashed, quay terms, small, 
46s. to 51s. bd,-, medium, 47s. bd, to 52s. 6cf ; washed San Paulo, very 
small mixed, 44s. bd, ; sniail, 48s. ; bold, 60s. ; pea-berry, 58s. to 65s. 

Sales up to January 15th included Uganda, small common mixed tp fine 
colory, 46s. to 59s. bd, ; good ordinary to fine ordinary greenish 52s. 6(i. to 
54s. bd, ; low middliug greenish to good middling colory, 55s. bd, to 
63s. bd, ; bold common to good brownish and greenish, 59s. to 65s. bd, ; 
good to fine colory, 67s. bd, to 74s. bd, ; pea-berry 52s. bd, to 75s. 

Nairobi, small good greenish and grayish, 68s. to 69s. ; good middling, 
76s, bd, to 78s. ; fine bold 86s. to 86s. bdl ; pea-berry. 88s. to 90s. 

W ashed Dumont (San Paulo) 51 sold, medium, 60s. 6^f. ; pea-berry 
57s, Unwashed Dumont (San Paulo), qUay terms, 90 sold, bold common, 
Sis, to 55s, ; pea-berry 54s. 

Mr. J. P. Wileman, of Rio, in his “ M. A. C.” (Mainly About 
Coffee, being the coffee supplement of the Brazilian Review) is giving 
really valuable information of the coffee movements on the Continent 
especially that which is locked up in the German zone. 700,000 bags of 
valorisation coffee was reported sold ih Hamburg at the beginning of 
December at 78s. per bag, leaving Hamburg and Germany at the time 
with another 400,00 bags to draw on plus 750,000 that they “bagged” at 
Antwerp, Previous to the 700,000 bags' Being sold, free coffee at Hamburg 
>vas quoted at lOOg, SiJozg,^Tropicnl Life, 
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liABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

The ** Open ’’ tundu* 

The following «iii extiMci from a letter written by Mr, Douglas Berry 
to tlirf Honorary Sccreiaiy. Sribaragaimiwa Planters’ Association. Halangoda, 
Ceylon, published in the Times «>/ Ceylon of tl e J4ih Dcorinber, PJ14. 

“ I paid the coolier. on Satnrd.tv the 28th November, their 

October pay and at the end of the pay the Head Kangany asked me for 
permission to go to Patnapura to buy provisioiw. This 1 granted him and 
on the following day discovered that he had sold his cattle and transported 
hife^Hne sainan, chairs, alinirahs etc., to Katnapura, As this aroused , my 
suspicion I followed him to Katnapura, where 1 found he and hh? epolies 
(2421 had already sent mo notice to quit sf^rviceand leave the Estate on 
December. The coolies as a gang are about as tine and healthy a lot as 
could be seen, not even one shuck cooly amongst them, and the only reason 
he could have for giving me notice is simply to get rid of his debt which 
amounts to some Ks.30,000." 

Any Kangany in Ceylon can repudiate his debt by giving one month’s 
legal notice. There is no remedy. This is a fact well known to any one 
who has made a study of labour conditions in the East. It is also perfectly 
well known to any one who has watched the progre.ss of events, that this 
fact is the direct result of the open tnndn system. In theory this system 
can be defended on the grounds, that when one Estate has a superfluity of 
labour, coolies can be handed over to another Estate on payment of their 
debts, also all advances may be considered good, because some one will 
always be found to take over the coolies. The following is a specimen of 
what is frequetuly to be seen in the reports of Ceylon Tea and Rubber Com- 
panies : 

‘‘ Th^re are 1,020 coolies on the group with outstanding advances 
amounting to Ks. 27. 858*99 or Ks.27’41 per h^vid, and these are 
all con.sidered good and recoverable.” 

These statements are of course absolutely true, because the debts will 
probably be paid iip by some one, but never by the Kanganies or coolies 
themselves. It has been argued that as the advances are in this way recover- 
able the conditions in Ceylon are better than in S. India. This statement 
has even appeared in a previous number of the Chronicle, 

In practice the whole system falls to pieces and spells loss to the 
Planting industry in the end. The kanganies and coolies are certainly never 
going to pay their debts, which will be passed on from the books of one 
Estate to another, until finally some one will have to write them ofiF. 

Let it be remembered, that there arc Estates in Ceylon, with iio 
advances, with good reliable Kanganies. who in some eases actually finance, 
so far as the Labour force is concerned, the Estates on which they are 
employed. I am not writing of these, but confine myself to the Open tundu 
system. ^ 

Let us follow the career of Ramasamy Ky. in the days before the 
Ceylon Conimisfion of enquiry held in 1908. Besides his debt to the Estate 
he owed money to “ the Chetty” or “ the Moonpan,” who took pro-notes 
from hipi. The amounts represented by these had to be paid by Rama- 
samy’s employer. Civil suits wi|H^inprisonment for debt was the possible 
and implied alternative,— or the matter could be settled by the Open 
tundu. Ramasawrny having got his tundu by amicable arrangement 
or otherwise for say Rs.S.OOO approached the Superintendent of ap 
Estate hard up for labour, and stipulated that beside? the debt due to bia 
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previous employer, another Rs.1,000 should be paid to free him of the 
importunities of ^he Chetty, and also A^Rirther amount for himself — bringing 
up his total debt to let us suppose Rs,5,000 on the books of the new Estate. 
After a suitable period of time, the game could be played again and the debt 
raised to Rs,7,000, In this way bazaar-men and Chetlies were enabled to 
move whole gangs of coolies from Estate to Estate to the immense advant- 
age of themselves. Consequently in the interests of the Planters (I) and as 
a result of the Commission of enquiry, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
in Ceylon. It was supposed that the Kanganies as a class were too honest 
to repudiate their debts to Estates, although they were deliberately given the 
means of repudiating their other debts. The time has come when Rania.- 
sawmy finds the amount of his tundu is inconveniently large. Some Estates 
might hesitate to take on even 232 coolies, every one of them as sound as a 
bell, if a sum of Rs.30,000 has to be planked down, and so he takes advant- 
age of what the Law provides, gives one month’s legal* notice for himself 
and starts life again with a clean slate. This could be met by an agreement 
among Planters not to employ Kanganies or coolies who had given notice. 
It may be said that no reputable Estate would employ such people. I do 
not like to attempt to define the exact point at which a reputable Estate 
may cease to become so, but certainly when it is a case of losing crop some 
one is likely to slacken his efforts to. see “ the bubble reputation.” Asa 
matter of likelihood, it is not to be supposed that a Kangani and his coolies 
will give uoticc, uiilcss they have already arranged for employujeiit else- 
where. 

The fullowiug advertisemeat iu the Times of Ccylott of 23ud Ecbruaiy 
is instructive : — 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Notioe Coolies. 

Mr. P. L. Palawasamy Pillai, Superintendent of Halangoda Estate, 
Balaugoda, has applied for and received from me the discharge tickets of 
Suprainanian Kangany’s 137 coolies who gave me notice, and quilted iny 
service on December 11th last without paying their debts. 

B. A. Stauli.ng, 

Super intendent^ 

Hemingford, 

Parakaduwa. 

I have not gone into the question of coolies being treated as chattels, 
and moved from one employment to another at the will of a Kangauy or some 
One else. That is another story, which verges on politics. 1 have given 
a practical illustration of what the tundu system has led to in Ceylon. 
Although our present conditions are very different from thase prevailing 
there, is it not right that we should avoid the possibility of our auccessorn 
ever having to face these difficulties ? Can any one doubt the wisdom of 
those districts in S. ludia that have some years ago prohibited the use of 
the Open tundu which cau be hawked about from Estate to Estate and from 
district to district ? 

I have published this because I have recently found (hat these things 
were not known to many subscribers of the Labour Department ; my 
surprise at the prevailing ignorance being more than equalled by the 
astonishment aniountiog almost to incrMulity, caused by my narration of 
the faefts, ^ 

Aylmer Martin, 

, Bangalore; 28th February, 1913' Director, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Daverashola Estate, 

Davcrashola P. O., Nilj;iris, 

The EuiroK, March lot, 1915, 

The Planters' Chroufclc, 

Eaugalorc. 

War Relief.*’ 

Sir, — The “ Oue day’s pay” per mensem is such a success in Ceylon, do 
you think Southern Indian Planters would subscribe in a similar way? It 
so, would it be out of place for you to suggest it in your paper. I would be 
prepared to subscribe till the end of the war. The control of the subscrip- 
tions could be safely left in the hands of the U. P. A. S. I. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Nicolls. 

Coffee. 

The congestion at the docks, owing, it is said, to a shortage of labour, 
has kept back recent arrivals, with the result that only very small quantities 
have been offered at auction this week. These have mostly consisted of 
'cry undesirable descriptioiib such as Kobusta and Ecuador, and a few 
other kinds that are only taken for re-cxpoit. With a slow demand these 
have been difficult to sell and have iiiostly had to be withdrawn, although 
in many cases they were disposed of after the auctions. A few parcels of 
rather finer new Costa Rica were offered yesterday and sold at moderate 
prices, lower than the opening marks last year. They must not be taken 
altogether as an indication of the crop, but compared with the same marks 
in former years the (juality is quite satisfactory, with the berry rather bolder 
than with an average crop. The terminal market has tended downwards 
owing to the absence of the speculative section which usually rules this 
market. The receipts have been ou the heavy side, and even at present 
prices, planters and merchants in Brazil are mostly desirous ul selling, 


London Coffee 

Rett K NS. 


Home'*' 



Consumption. 

I'xport. 

Stock. 

1915. 1914, 

1915. 1914, 

1915. 1914. 

Tons. Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

'Tons. Tons. 

P'or week ended 



January 9 ... 305 194 

341 219 

13,126 11,301 

'^ Thc Home amount contains a proportion for Export 

delivered by cart. 


Official Statistics of the Coffee Trade of the United 

Kingdom. 

1 mouth ended Dec. 31. 12 months ended Dec. 31. 

1912 1913 1914. 1912 1913 1914 

Imports cwt s... 51 , 306 1^316 1 05,841 673,982 846,018 1,036,939 

Home Consumption 

cwts... 17,386 17,752 19,699 259,551 260,396 269,043 

Kx^rts cwts... .20,123 29,664 107,012 439,599 51 4,712 672,553 

37,509 47,416 126,711 699,150 775,108 941,596 

Slock on Dec.3 lewis... 165,000 251,000 335,000 — — - -T " 


— y/ie Producd MarkeU' 
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The Planting Expert writes a note on “ Pink Disease” and gives an 
extract from the Agricultural fUtlletln of the Federated Malay States, writ- 
ten by Mr, 1'. T. Brooks, the Mycologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
l*joth the Planting Expert and Mr. Brooks concur that the best method of 
destroying diseased branches is by fire. Wo note that Mr. R. G. I'ostcr of 
Sallobile can supply Crotalaria Striata seed. 

War has had its effects on research of all sorts, so many Chemists 
having gone to the front, 

Wc publish the iirst part of an address by Mr. James Graham, Presi- 
dent, before the National Association of Education Officers, entitled 
*' Industry and Commerce,” with a sub-heading called “Education in Relation 
to Industry and Commerce.” The Empire after the war must be prepared 
for keen competition and it is only by being forearmed will it be 
able to uphold its supremacy. The opening sentences of this invaluable 
and timely address strike the keynote and it is by concerted action that it 
will be maintained. The President shows how this object is to be attained. 
It is primarily a question of education, .and this education must commence 
in elementary schools. We are no great believers in too much education, 
but firmly believe that the mechanic, artisan and factory hand, mpst have 
leisure. Adam Smith said that many improvements made in mills have 
come from mechanics in their leisure time. 

VVe publish from the India Rubber Journal the report of Rubber 
Exports, Straits Settlements, fur the three years of 1912-1913-1914. 

We are indebted to the Tropical Agriculturist for some Hevea Manurial 
Experiments and for some Tea Manurial Experiments. 

The Hou’ble Mr. E. F. Barber, Planting Member of Council, has been 
selected to represent the United Planters’ Association on the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee, and has kindly consented to do so. No better choice could 
have been made and the interests of Southern India could not be in better 
hands. 
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SCIENTIFIGl DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Pink Disease. 

A Correspondent writes saying that it is difficult to burn branches and 
stems of Rubber, cut out because they are attacked by Pink Disease, in the 
monsoon especially as dry firewood is now almost cleared off many fields. 
Moreover, now that the rubber has closed in, it is difficult to burn such lop- 
pings without scorching the living trees. Under these circumstances he 
wishes to know whether the diseased wood might not be buried in pits with 
Lime, 

In the Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States (IVIO) 
there is an article on “ Pink Disease” by the Mycologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. F, T. Brooks, in which he states. 

“ Planters sometimes ha\o difficulty in burning diseased branches on 
account of persistent min, If if is impossible to burn the diseased parts 
directly they should be:i dn nehed with a 10% solution of Sulphate; of Copper, 
removed from the plantation and buried in the ground some distance away 
from the rubber trees. It must always be remembered, however, that there 
is nothing so good as fire for the destruction of fungoid pests.” 

I heartily endorse Mr. Brook’s opinion that the best method of dispos- 
ing of diseased branches and stems is to burn them if possible. It will be 
noted that Mr. Brooks says if they arc buried they should be “removed 
from the plantation ” for the purpose. It is not advisable to bury large 
masses of dead wood among the Rubber on account of the danger of Ko^t 
Disease, 

Minor Produots of Estates. 

With reference to what was said on this subject last week, the fust 
response has just come to hand with which to begin the proposed list, 
and I trust that other planters with seeds or plants for disposal will also 
respond. 

1. Crotalaria striata. Seed — Rs. 6 per bushel. 

Available with Mr, R. G. Foster, 

Sallebile P, O., 

Kadur District, 

Mysore State. 

The War and Rubber Research. 

The India Rubber Journal to hand by this mail points out that one of 
the most lamentable results of the present War is the diminished activity in 
research work. Most British and Continental Universities and Colleges 
have lost more than half of their old and young students and the disorganisa- 
tion is so fundamental and widespread as to affect for many years the out- 
put of scientific work in all departments. Delayed or deferred research 
represents a great potential loss to every department of the industry for we 
are living to-day largely on the results of years of persistent labour willingly 
given by Botanists, Chemists, and Physicists in all parts of the world 
without whose energy and capacity there would have been no rubber industry. 
The hope is expressed that rubber chemists will soon be able to regain that 
peace of mind so essential to laborious, painstaking research. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Expert, 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 

Eduoation in Relation to Industry and Commerce.^ 

Our First Purpose. 

We are now in the midst of the greatest struggle that the British Empire 
has ever been engaged in. The outcome ot the struggle involves not only 
our existence as a nation, but the existence of those principles and ideals of 
life and government which we hold dear. Our energies, individual and 
national, must for the moment all be turned to one purpose, to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion. The men who are lighting at the front are 
doing magnificent work, but it is for each of us in his own sphere to do his 
share in order that at the earliest possible moment the world may be free 
from the terrors of the war. 

In time, peace will come. With that peace there will be renewed the 
international struggle for trade, and British enterprise must be ready to take 
full advantage of the great opportunities that will then occur. Individual 
effort will not be of any great use. Concerted action is essential if we are 
to retain the foremost place in the world of trade ; and just as we arc vigo- 
rous in the pursuit of the present war. so as a nation must we be vigorous 
in the pursuit of industrial and commercial supremacy. 

The Industrial Army, 

How is this supremacy to be attained ? It is primarily a question of 
education. We must have in the first instance an industrial army, capable, 
alert, and well trained. The production of this army must begin in the 
elementary schools. The leaving age of school children, for urban districts 
at least, must be raised to fourteen years, and age must be made the only 
leaving qualification. Moreover, the children should leave at the end of the 
educational year in which they reach the leaving age, or, at any rate, they 
should leave only at the end of the school term in which the leaving age is 
reached. For this reform we must look to Parliament, as it is impossible 
for a local authority to make the change in view of the many local interests 
involved. 

With the leaving age at fourteen years, local authorities and teachers, 
after making a careful selection of the boys and girls who should go forward 
to a secondary school at the age of twelve, could turn their attention to the 
children left in the elementary schools, who, as a body, may be expected to 
receive very little general education beyond that obtained in the elementary 
schools. For these children it would be possible to organise special two- 
year courses which should prove extremely valuable in preparing them for 
the work they will undertake on leaving school. 

Preparation in the Elementary Schooi.s. 

A large proportion of the boys from our elementary schools enter some 
trade or some branch of industry, and for these the courses of study between 
the age of twelve and fourteen years of age, while remaining on broad 
general lines, should be somewhat industrial in character. There is at the 
present time a strong demand for industrial or vocational education in which 
practical methods and manual training are involved, but it must not be 
forgotten that the purpose of elementary education is not to prepare 
for a particular trade, but rather to develop all the child’s faculties 
so that he may be prepared to enter any walk of life. The all-round 

’■'Address delivered before the National Association of Education 
Officers on January Ist by the President, Mr. James Graham. 
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general eduction of the child must be the first consideration, and in 
the suggested courses of study no attempt should be made , to teach 
any specific trade. The courses would be entirely preparatory 
and generabtrades work, and would involve teaching the theory and 
principles which underlie British trades generally. “Learning by doing” 
would take the place of “book learning.'’ An attempt would be made to put 
the whole boy to school, to train the cfWire faculties of the boy intellectually, 
morally, and physically, and so fit him for life. The work which is now 
generally done in artisan evening schools would be covered by every boy in 
an urban elementary school, where the work would be done under vastly 
better conditions, as the teaching would be given to boys who are fresh and 
vigorous instead of to tired boys who have already done a day's work. 

The workshops of the country require boys with self-effort, self-reliance, 
initiative, and thought, and it should be the object of these courses to 
provide just that training which would develop these habits. The general 
adoption of this development in elementary education would create in the 
near future a supply of intelligent boys, who would rapidly become in the 
workshops intelligent and skilled workers, ready and able to adapt them- 
selves to the changing working conditions of the trade and of the times ; and 
we should hear no more of the employers* complaint that the present 
product of the elementary schools is not the type of youth they require in 
their shops. 

In the proposed courses, roughly one-third of the school time of the 
boy during the age of twelve to fourteen should be devoted to the study of 
English subjects, one-third to mathematics and technical drawing, and the 
other third to actual experiments and practical work in the laboratory or 
workshop. The scheme of instruction would be arranged with the intention 
of securing an all-round development of the boy's faculties in a thoroughly 
practical manner, in order that by the time the boy is ready to commence 
work he may possess ont only a general grip of the principles which underlie 
trades in general, but such intelligence, reasoning power, and adaptability 
as are calculated to secure for him the approval and good will of his 
employer. 

This preparatorv practical training before the boys enter the workshop 
or factory is the first step in the production of a capable industrial army. I 
reiterate that at this stage the practical training must be general ; there must 
be no attempt to teach any specific trade, but every effort must be made by 
curriculum and by method to develop all the faculties of the boy. 

Education of Boys in the Workshops and Factories. 

We now come to the second age period and deal with the problem of 
the boys from fourteen to eighteen years of age. The boys have now left 
the school. They are in the workshops, and specific trade instruction must 
begin. Opportunities must be provided for the boy to lay the foundation of 
a livelihood which in the main will persist through life. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the boy is something beyond a potential wage* 
earner or producer. He is a future ciiteen, and in the scheme of education 
for such youths time and opportunity must be provided not only to enable 
him to understand the occupation which he has* entered and irom wbic^ he 
is to obtain his livelihood, but also to enable him to understand his , duties 
as a citizen. There should be provided opporttmities ior meotal/physical, 
and moral training which shall nt him for manbood and for hte..p^ce in the 
nation. 
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The Ieaching of Trades. 

The modern workshops are highly organised and specialised with a 
view to enable employers to reduce the cost of production and to compete 
successfully for orders ; consequently it is practically impossible to-day for 
an English boy to learn the whole of a trade in a workshop. It is in this 
connection that the technical schools of the country working in close 
co-operation with the workshops should fulfilTheir real function. When the 
boy enters the workshop his education is far from complete, even if he has 
had the general practical training outlined above. Continued education 
applicable to his chosen trade must be given, and the problem that confronts 
us is how best to ensure that the boy shall have this technical education in 
spite of the fact that the industrial conditions are vastly different from what 
they were. 

In the old days the employer was the sole educator of bis apprentice or 
young worker. Under present conditions it is impossible for the employer to 
give the young worker all the instruction he requires. The schoolmaster, 
therefore, has been called in to undertake part of the work. Under this 
divided responsibility, the work of the teacher is to give the young worker a 
thorough grasp of theoretical principles and to provide him with such 
knowledge and training as will enable him to adapt himself to changed 
conditions, to attack new problems, and to show initiative and skill in his 
work. The duty of the employer, on the other hand, is to give that advice 
and assistance to the teacher as will ensure that the work of the school shall 
not be merely academic but essentially practical, and to supplement the 
instruction by doing all that is possible to give the young worker ample 
opportunities for getting an all-round experience of his trade. 

At the present time the young worker is expected to get the necessary 
technical education by attending the school for three or more evenings a 
a week after he has done a full day’s, work in the workshop or in the 
factory. It is quite unnecessary to point out the drawbacks and dis- 
advantages of this system. Excellent work has been done in the evening 
schools by youths of grit and character, who have attended them, and a 
number of employers have done a good deal by means of suitable iuducements 
to encourage their young workers to take full advantage of the opportunities 
for gaining increased knowledge and experience— but voluntary attendance 
at evening schools and voluntary schemes of co-operation between employers 
and educational authorities do not really touch the huge problem. The 
only effective way to train the rising generation of skilled workmen after 
leaving the elementary schools is to have half-time in the workshop and 
half-time at the technical school between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
In the "words of our friend, Mr, J. H. Reynolds, the solution of the pro- 
blem is “Half-time at the right time.” Good health and physique are as 
necessary to the skilled workman as is the technical knowledge applicable to 
bis trade, and the youth should have the opportunity of obtaining this 
technical knowledge without detriment to his health. In other words, he 
should be allowed to attend suitable courses of instruction for periods of 
suitable length within the normal working day. 

Half-time in the workshop and half-time at the technical school is cer- 
tainly ideal, but possibly at present it is not practicable. At least some 
modification of this arrangement must be adopted to enable young workers 
to attend day courses on three or four half-days a week, and thus get the 
necessary continued education during the day-time. Only a small proper^ 
tion of the young workers of the country attend evening schools in spite pt 
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all the inducietnents oiTered and all the eucparaj^enieut given, and no one 
would a^isert that they derive the i^reateit benefit from their attcndauco. 
The result wculj be infinitely better if the yotUh spent sixteen to twenty 
hours a week during the day-time at the technical school and the remainder 
of his time at the works. 

If England is to maintain her place in the world as an industrial and 
comntercial nation, she will have to adopt this method of teaching trades to 
her boys. Other nations are doing a great deal in this direction. We must 
do more than they because we have more at stake, and we must act 
promptly and boldly. Legislation is necessary ; it must be made the duly 
of the erpployer to allow to the employee the time required for continuing 
his education according to the requirements of the trade or business which 
the boy enters. The need for a further limitation of juvenile labour is 
urgent, and it is equally necessary to place employers of labour under statu- 
tory obligation to enable young persons under eighteen years of age who are 
in their employment 10 attend courses of technical and general instruttion 
at certain hours of the day-time when they are not too tired bodily and 
mentally to profit from the instruction. An Act of Parliament limiting 
the hours of employment for all young persons under eighteen and placing 
that limit so low that there shill be ample time during the norm il working 
day for attendance of the young people at suitable courses of inslriiciion 
is required. 

Tiiii Leauuks Oh Industkv. 

An army requires capable leadens, and there must be in connection wiili 
the training of an. industrial army opportunities for the selected few to 
become successful leaders of industry. For these no education can be con- 
sidered too good. A thorough training in the secondary schools and the 
universities, combined with adequate experience in a workshop or factory, is 
necessary. Science now plays so important a part in industry that more 
vigorous efforts than hitherto must be made (o secure life highest and mobt 
suitable education and training for capable youths, and the future leaders 
of industry in England must be induced to equip themselves for compel iiioii 
on equal terms with the more highly trained young men of other nationa- 
lities. 

The value of a thorough general education in the secondary school and 
university cannot be overstated, and full technical knowledge of the 
particular industry is equally nece.ssary. The training of the young men 
must be practical as well as theoretical ; actual experience in the workshop 
or factory is as important as the scientific training at the technical college 
or university, and service in a recognised office, workshop, or factory must 
be compulsory for a period either before or after the college course, or 
during the continuance of the college course. The period of training for 
the men who arc to fill the higher posts in industry should be at least for a 
period of six or eight years, in order that the student may have time to 
develop his powers of thought and to obtain a coinplete knowledge of tlie 
theory and principles underlying the industry, together with a first-hand 
knowledge of the processes of the industry obtained by actual contact with 
it 4 u the workshop or factory. 

. Some of the highest posts in industry will be filled by men who, iu the 
first. iustauce, enter the worJs.s as youths, and who on account of their 
unusual capacity force their way.tUrough the various grades to fill positions 
of responsibility. It is of the greatest importance that opportunity :Slrdu|d 
be provided for youtho of proved ability to secure the education aud training 
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required of those who fill the bi^^best positions in industry if for financial 
reasons their parents arc unable to provable that training. In this connection 
a duty falls upon the local education authoi^tty to in ike special provision for 
the benefit of siibh youths. ' Sch ilar^hips in Hi he provuh;J to enable young 
workers of proved ability to attend day courses at the technical college 
or university for three or four Shears in order lb.at they may obtain a 
professional training that will prepare them to fill posts of greattr 
responsibility in the future. 

In tha put, ICagl.ind his liid too few specially trained leaders of 
industry, d'o organise industry, uiriii, shrewd, enterprising, and with full 
knowledge regarding the application of scientific mithods in the develop- 
ment of industry are retiuired. For these men there n^iist be a most com* 
prehciuive and thorough education and training on the solid fbundation of 
a good general education. They must have a sound knowledge of the 
mutual relation of science and industry and an intim ite knowledge of their 
particular industry in order that all problems may be attacked sy.slematically 
and on a scientific basis. Men of practical capacity and trained thinker?, 
endowed with the power of applying their knowledge to the practical 
necessities of industrial processes are essential in the industrial army, and 
the absence of a comprehensive scheme for the training of such mm must 
prejudice the future of our country. — Nature. 

(To be continued!) 


Rubber Exports, Straits Settlements. 

A cablegram from the Colonial Secretary to. the Malay Stales Informa- 
tion Agency announces that the export of rubber from the ports of the 
Strait! SMtJomonts for the iponth of December amount to 2,334 tons, .as 
compared wiih 2,370 tons in the preceding month and 1,217 tons in the 
corresponding month of 1013. 


The total export for the year amounted to 10,727 tons as compared with 
11,880 tons in 1913 and 5,799 tons in 1912. The following are the com- 
parative statistics for three years : — 



1912, 

1913, 

1914. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

January 

253 

784 

1,181 

February 

274 

, 743 

1.703 

March 

427 

898 

1,285 

April 

387 

762 

1,548 

May 

431 

814 

1,309 

June 

398 . 

812 

1,480 

July 

380 

1,120 

1,584 

August 

729 

1,315 

1,325 

September 

597 

1,057 

1,602 

October 

530 

1,144 

2,006 

November 

816 

1,223 

2,370 

December ... 

557 

1,217 

2,334 

Total ... 

5,799 

11,889 

19,727 


These fijnres include transhipments of rubber from^ various places in 
the neighbourhood of the Straita Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, .Sumatra, 
.and Malay States, as well as rubber actually exported 

rfroni tbe tblony^ biit do rdbber ftwh " the Federated 
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RUBBER. 

HevM— ManuHal Experiments. 

In the February number of the Tropical Agriculturist^ the Director 
of Agriculture, Ceylon, has the following article on the manuring of rubber 
showing that both to produce girth in the tree and to increase the latex and 
rubber yield. Phosphoric Acid plays a leading if not a dominant part : — 

With the exception of the experiments begun at Peradeniya in the 
beginning of the year 1914 and which have consequently been running but a 
very short time as yet there are no records as far as we are aware of experi- 
ments in the field to determine the influence of the three principal man n rial 
ingredients on the yield of dry rubber from Hevea. 

The Department of Agriculture of the F. M. S. initiated some experi- 
ments in 1911 to test the value of diflerent manures on the growth of young 
rubber trees as indicated by the increase in girth measurement. We have 
compiled the following table from the account published in the Agricjtdtiiral 
Bulletin of the F. M. S, of November, 1913 : — 


TABLE I. 


Plot. 

No Manure. 

Girth. 


Relative 

6&13 

Controls 

1911 

iu. 

2*53 

1912 

in. 

9*46 

increase 

2 years. 
6*93 

increa.se. 

control 

—100. 

100 

2 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

Lime 

1*90 

10*00 

8*10 

117 

8 

Phosphoric acid. 

Double superphosphate... 

2*44 

11*88 

9‘4^l 

136 

7 

Lime 

Potash. 

Sulphate of Potash 

2*96 

11*63 

8’67 

125 

9 

Lime 

Lime 

2*73 

10*51 

7*78 

112 

5 

TABLE II, 

Nitrogen omitted. 

Double Superphosphate 

Sulphate of Potash ••• 2*01 

10*94 

8*93 

129 

4 

Lime 

Phosphoric acid omitted. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash 

2’12 

9*94 

7*82 

111 

1 

Lime 

Potash omitted. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Double Superphosphate... 

2*35 

iro5 

8*70 

125 

¥ 

lO&ll 

Lime 

Lime omitted. 

•' fBB 

2*91 

12 

9*09 

131 


These two. tables confirm dne another in bdnging out the Influence of 
phosphoric acid. In table,I| ,l)lot 8 manured with phosphoric acid (lime 
being added in each plot, the soil being very deficieht in lime) gave an 
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increase of girth measurement 36 per eeni. in excess of that of the controls 
which had no manure at all, pptash coming ne.\t with 25 per cent, excess 
and nitrogen last with 17. In table II. plot 4 with phosphoric acid omitted 
gave an increase of only 1 1 per cent, over that of controls, against 25 per 
cent, with potash omitted and 29 per cent, with nitrogen omitted. The order 
in the second table was the same as that of the first, nitrogen being at the 
bottom in both cases, 

It does not, of course, follow that the yield of dry rubber will corres- 
pond with the increase in girth and that those trees whose trunks have 
swelled the most will prove the best. Again, the e.xperiment.s referred to 
above have been conducted only with saplings. We don't mean to say that 
a plantation in which the trees averaged, say, 60 inches in girth would not 
give more than one in which the average girth of the trees was 30 inches. It 
might be expected with reasonable certainty to give much more. J5ut we 
have to await further data before concluding that with trees of the same 
generation and environment yield of latex is likely to be in proportion to si<jjo 
of girth when the difference in size is not great. In some experiments that 
were carried our at fleneratgoda in 1013, published in Bulletin No. 4 of the 
Department of Agricnitiire. Ceylon, the largest tree under trial, the favour 
No. 2, with a girth of 117i inches gave in 3.J months 43 lb. 3V oz. of rubber, 
a quantity greatly in excess of any other ,* but it was not the largest tree 
in the plantation. The next best yiclder which gave in the same period 24 Ib. 
2} oz, ha‘d a girth of only 65j inches and was nearly the smallest of those 
under experiment. The second largest —girth 1152 inches —was 11th in 
order with 11 ib, lljoz. ; the third largest gave only 8’5 lb The mean 
girths and yields of the three plantations were as follows : — 

Mean girth ; Average per tree 
inches. Dry rubber 

3i months, 
lb. oz. 

First plantation 15 trees ... 85*88 11 15 

Second „ 10 76*27 7 14 

Riverside „ 13 71*57 12 02 

from which it will be observed that the group of smallest trees gave the 
highest average yield. 

The Peradeniya experiments referred to have not as yet been published« 
but the results for 1914 have been tabulated and we may be permitted a 
glance at them. The plot receiving an excess of phosphoric acid gave 
slightly better results than those receiving an excess of nitrogen and pota.sh. 
The following table shows the comparison : — 




No. of trees. 

Average 

yield per 




tree dry rubber. 




1914. 




lb. 

ox. 

Plot S3, 

Excess of Nitrogen 

... 42 

2 

6 

84, 

„ „ Phosphoric rcid 

... 34 

n 

7 

,, 85, 

„ „ Potash 

65 

2 

3 


So far as they have gone ti e Peradeniya experiments tend to confirm 
the Malay experiments in the good influence exerted by pho.sph.atic mannre.s 
when applied to Hevea ; but as already explained, a year is but a short time 
for such experiments. The results of one year's working mns{ be 

distinguished from conclusions which can only be reached after many years 

• 


published in the Tropical Agriculturist : 
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LTJLOKS. 

To Hud tho eontonts of StRokst 

A knowledge of the weight of hay in a'dtack is useful in several ways to a 
farmer— for fire insurance, for instance. It is no uneomtnou occurrence for 
one or m^re stacks to be destroyed by fire either accidentally or wilfully 
caused. For a very small premium stacks may be insured against fire ; and 
to get at the weight of the contents as nearly as possible is important, in 
order that the value may neither be over nor under estimated. 

Various modes may be adopted, but the only accurate one is by the 
use of platform scales. The number of tons may be nearly determined by 
ascertaining the number of cubic feet or yards in the rick, and obtaining the 
weight per cubic foot by actual weighing. 

Weight per Foot. Yards to a Ton. Weight per Foot. Yards to a Ton. 
lbs. oz. lbs. oz. 

5 3-^ 16 7 8 11 

5 8i -- 15 8 4 --- 10 

6 0 14 9 3 ^9 

6 6 =- 13 10 5 8 

6 14 = 12 

The number oi yards per ton will depend on the solidity of settlement of 
the stack. If a good*sized slack has well settled, about 12 cubic yards to a 
tons will be fair. 

The following rule will give the weight approximately by measurement : — 

With a tape measure, measure the length and breadth of the stack, 
then the height to the eaves, and lastly the perpendicular height from the 
eaves to the top. 

To calculate the quantity proceed thus— 

To the height from the ground to the caves, add oiic lhird 6f the 
height from the caves to ihc top; multiply this sum by (he breadth and 
the product by the length. This will give the contents in cubic feet, which 
divide by 27 (the number of cubic feet in a yard^ the quotient will be in 
yards, Di\ide this by 10 to bring it into tons. 

Example. 

Suppose a stack of hay, 30 ft. in length ; 20 ft, in breadth ; the height 
from ground to eaves, 14 ft, ; and height from the eaves to the top, 9 ft, 

14 feet S3 height to the eaves) , , 

3 4 of height to top ) 

17 

20 S3 breadth, 

340 

30 s= length, 

10,200 . s cubic^^t. 

' “ 27) 10,200 (3777 cubic yards, 

10) 3777 1377 tons or 14 cwt. 

Aa the sides of stacks arc geuerally levelled inwards, in measuring for 
leu^^d breadth tidce the meoH ruJetr-tbat is, pleasure at half* way np 
from ground to eaves, and for heights measure perpen^ularly. ^ 

If Ifae hay is not well settled, divide by 9, 

If well settTed, divide by 7, 

If very compact, divide by 0,-^Quccmland Agneu^urat Journai. 
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CORRB8PQNDENCE. 

Thk Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I think it would be interesting to more than one of your 
readers to learn what others thouglit of the result of inannre application 
given a fair sheet of coffee unmanured the previous season — and manure 
varying, let us say in price but from 90 to 110 a ton. Would some of your 
readers Kindly state what result per acre they would expect from, say Rs.25 
worth per acre — /.c*.. after adding carriage on the manure, say 4 cwts. per 
acre. Yours etc, 

COFl-EK. 

Tea. 

Indian Tea, — Although there was a rather quieter tone at the sales 
this week, there has been little alteration in values. The offerings included 
rather a larger proportion of very common Leaf than has been available 
lately, and somewhat better value was obtainable at ^d, per lb., while there 
were more quotations of Sid, for ver^^ common Pekoe Souchong. There 
was a marked falling otf in the qjrility and appearance of the finest descrip- 
tions, and prices suffered accordingly. Medium qualities were well com- 
peted for and were fully steady, while all stand out licjuoriug lots attracted 
attention. For next week about 63,800 packages are catalogued. The 
following are the figures issued by the Brokers’ Association for the month of 
January. Imports: — 36,569,000 lbs. against 17.690,000 lbs. in 1914; deli- 
veries: — 22,736,000 lbs, against 18,734,000 lbs. in 1914; while the stock 
stands at 82,897,000 lbs. as compared with 91,340,000 lbs. at the correspond- 
ing time last year. 

Ceylon Tea, — The quantity on offer at the auctions on Tuesday was 
smaller, and with an active demand, all descriptions were readily taken at 
linn to occasionally dearer rates. Whole leaf kinds were in good request, 
especially from about O'bL downwards, and plain Pekoe Souchongs fetched 
while broken Pekoes up to lOlrL were frequently dearer. Dusts and 
Fannings were also very strong. At thcj public sales 21,115 packages were 
brought forward, nearly all of which were sold. The following arc the 
figures issued by the Brokers’ Association for the past month, compared 
with January last year; — The imports were 10,544,000 lbs, against 8,072,000 
lbs., the deliveries being 7,131,000 lbs. and 9,079,000 lbs. respectively, while 
the stock stands at 19,411,000 lbs. as compared with 18,078,000 lbs. 

China Tea, — There has been no change in this market and prices 
rciiiaiu firm. Supplies continue very small and th'^ opportunities for business 
arc consequently restricted. Cominou Tea are still dear, and 8}tL is practi- 
cally the lowest price for Leaf Moning. Fine and finest Kintucks, Ichaugs 
and Keemuns arc scarce, and prices remain firm. 

Java Tea, — Only a small quantity was offered at public sale on Thurs- 
day, when about 1,310 packages were printed. The demand was good and 
prices were unchanged. 

London Tea Returns. 

Duty Paid. Export. 

1914. 1915, 1914. 1915. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. 

For week ended Jan. 30... 5,698,497 5,992,633 980,998 1,521,147 

For 5 weeks ended 

January 30 ... 29,029,781 28,126,700 5,070,655 7,160,786 

— The Produce Markets' Reviw, 
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Thn. Planting Expert contributes an interesting article on Root 
Diseases, and gives a summary of what has appeared for .some 3 'ears past 
in the Chronicle. It is to be hoped the Madras Governincut will, when 
they take over the working of our Scientific Department and run it on a 
broader basis than we can do, add that indispensable person, a Mycologist, 
to its staff. Notice is also taken of Rubber Markets and the tendency of 
the English market to absorb everything at advancing prices. The selection 
•of Hevea seed and ground nuts also finds a place in the same article. 

The proceedings of three District Planters* Associations are published 
namely the first annual meeting of the Travancore Combined Planters’ 
Association which was well attended. The second is a report of a general 
Meeting of the West Coast Planters’ i^ssociatifcipLj The Chairmairs address 
is interesting in that it touches on subjects which ha\e exercised the minds 
of all planters since the beginning of the War. It will intere.sl all Rubber 
Planters that it has been decided by the Councillors that the V. P. A. 
should join the Rubber Growers’ A. s.sociation and an application for member- 
ship has been sent liomc. 

The Wynaad Planters’ Association proceedings are .short and of local 
interest only. We note that Mr. Wldrton has taken over the duties of 
Honorary Secretary in the place of Mr. Abbott who goes Home in April. 

The Director of the Labour Department asks us to notify that “ Mr. 
Lescher having left South Cauara with permission for Rawalpindi for train- 
ing with the Indian Reserve of Ofiicer.s, a temporary arrangement has been 
made wdth Messr.s. Volkart Pros, to carry on the Labour l)epartment work 
until suitable arrangements can be made. In the meanwhile correspondence 
on Labour matters in South Cauara should be addressed to John Hamilton, 
Esq., 'Manager, Messrs, Volkart Pros., Mangalore.” 

The Manager, National Bank of India, Ltd. writes iis that *‘the 
Directors propose to pay a dividend for the half year at the rate of 16So per 
annum plus a bonus of 2% making 1874 for the year, to place to credit of 
Reserve Ftind 75,000, to credit of House Property Account 0,000 to 
credit of Officers Pension Fund £10,000, and to carry forward £92,005.” 
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8CIENTIF1G DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8 I. 

Root Diseases. 

Trouble is coustanlly experienced in Coffee, Tea, and Rubber from the 
attacks of fungi on the roots which kill the plants, sometimes quickly and 
sometimes slowly. This disease is known generally as ‘ Stump Rot,’ but it 
is caused by several different fungi. 

I frequently have specimens sent to me asking what particular fungus 
has caused the death of the plant and what treatment should be adopted. 
The lirst of these questions I am as a rule unable to answer ; it is a problem 
for a Mycologist, and if the U. P. A. S. I. ever get a Mycologist, as they 
undoubtedly should do, I have little doubt, from the prevalence of this 
trouble on many estates scattered all over the planting districts of South 
India, that one of the first matters he will take up, will be the working out of 
the different fungi which cause Root disease. This has been done in 
Ceylon, so that the different forms of Stump Rot there are well-known and 
rapidly identified. Here, however, the work still remains to be done, and 
until a Mycologist is appointed to work in planting districts it must remain 
undone, and conseciuently the specimens sent in must remain unidentified. 

With regard to the treatment, however, which in the present state of 
our knowledge should be the same in all cases, this has more than once 
been described in the pages of the Chronicle, As it still appears to be 
unknown by many planters a summary of the information which has been 
given from time to time during the last four or five years may prove of use 
and interest. 

The fungi which cause these diseases are able to spread underground 
along decaying roots, &c., from tree to tree, so that it often happens that 
when a plant dies of root disease those round it are also attacked, and then 
those beyond, and so a patch is formed which may increase to a very 
alarming extent. Supplies put into such patches are soon attacked and die. 
The fungi arc usually assofci^fed origfiially with the dead stump of a jungle 
tree in the brlginfal clearing, or of a sBade tree ybich h.as removed. 

Not all trees ‘pitbduce,’ or act as a starting point for, the root fungi, but a 
great many do so, some being much worse than others. In the case of 
Coffee, stumps of Acrocarpus fraxinifolius, the Howlige, or White Cedars 
Ctunamomiim inersy Yellaga; and Cinnaniomum Zeylanicnm. the Wild 
Cinnamon, are particularly bad, while in the case of Tea, stumps of Cre- 
villearobusta^ the Siher Oak ; Symplocos spicata. the Pithacottai of the 
Nilgiris; and Lagerstrocmia lanceolata^ the Benteak, are notoriously 
bad. 

1 here would appear to be no known cure for the disease and preven- 
tive methods should be employed. First of all wherever possible all stumps 
of trees should be taken out of the clearings and all dead wood got rid of. • 
This is undoubtedly the best method of all of preventing stump rot. 

In Fetch’s book on The Physiology and Diseases of Hevea brasili- 
etisis, the following passage occurs ” If there were no dead stumps there 
would be no root diseases either in Hevea or Tea. Hut it is not an easy 
matter to get rid of them and whatever method is adopted the cost is high. 
Ihey have, however, been got rid of in certain cases both in Ceylon and 
Malaya. In 1906, I recommended that course in dealing with Pomes semi* 
tostus^ and on one affected estate in Ceylon all the stumps were dug out.- 
Several estates have since adopted the same treatment in Malaya, while 
others are, only deterred by lack of funds,” 
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“At the Anhual Meeting of the Pataling Rubber Co. in Aoril 1910, it 
was stated that the expense of uprooting stamps and removing all doad wood 
came to a total charge, once and for all, of less than six pence for each 
rubber tree ; that is not a very heavy insurance to pay to rid the trees of 
what may cause a great deal of injury.** 

In actual estate practice it is often a very diflicult matter to remove all 
dead stumps, though the use of a Frewhella JacU will greatly facilitate the 
work. 

Where stumps must be left in the ground they should be isolated from 
the crop by means of a trench, at least three feet deep, dug completely 
round the stump and kept open until it rots and can be buried. Tliis often 
prevents the fungus reaching the roots of the surrounding Tea or Coffee but 
it is not always effective, as sometimes the fungus will cross the trench. It 
is important to keep such trenches open and not to allow them to get filled 
up with leaves, &c. 

In the same way patches which are attacked by the fungus, and where 
it is spreading, should be isolated by means of a trench, from the 
unattacked trees before they are treated, care being taken to enclose 
all the infected land. To ensure this it is well to include a row of 
apparently healthy bushes all round within the trenched off area. In dig- 
ging .^uch isolation trenches the soil taken out of them should be thrown 
into the enclo.sed area. 

Wiihin the infected area, whether this contains one tree or many, the 
attached trees should be dug out with as many roots as possible and care- 
fully burned. The soil should then be forked up to a depth of two or three 
feet and heaped up, and iinslaked lime mixed with it. The heap should 
be left exposed to the air and sun throughout the dry season. At the same 
time the drainage should be attended td and improved if the treated patches 
are large. ^ ^ 

The length of time which shoijld^^lapse be|ve such infected and treated 
patchc.s can safely be replanted d'epehds, upon' the extept of the infection. 
As a rule if the soil is forked over again and slaked lime applied to it at the 
rate of 2-4 tons per acre at the end of the dry season, supplies may be safely 
put out with the rains. If the infection was very bad, however, and all the 
roots and diseased wood were not removed the supplies are apt to be 
attacked, in which case the process of liming and aeration must be repeated 
for another year. 

In experiments in the West Indies recently reported it was “ conclu- 
sively proved that the fungus” (Rossellinia) “ can live on large pieces of 
cut branches such as are commonly found throughout Cacao fields after 
pruning the shade trees &c.” This shows the importance of collecting and 
destroying all dead wood in infected fields. I have seen the disease spread 
along a dead tree trunk lying on the ground and the Coffee trees on each 
side of it die one after the other in regular succession. 

With regard to the nomenclature of the fungi, as stated above not 
much is known about them in South India. One fungus Hymenochaetae 
noxia^ the Brown Root Disease, undoubtedy exists and is the cause of the 
death of many Coflee. Rubber, and Tea trees. A description of this fungus 
will be found in the <ltronicle VoL V, 509, Vol* VII, p, 56, and VoL 
VII, p. 56, and VoL VIII, p. 52, 

On Tea and Rubber another fungus, Botryodiplodia tUeobroinae, 
has been identified. This fungus often spreads from dead Alhizzia 
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stumpsi A description of it will be found in the Chronicle Voh VI J* 
p. 65. 

The fungus which originates iu Tea from Simplocor. stumps is pos- 
sibly Poria hypolateritia^ a description of which will be found in the 
Chronicle Vol, VI I, p, 58. That connected with Grevillea stumps is 
possibly Ustnlina zonata^ or some fungus closely related to it, a descrip- 
tion of which will be found in the Chronicle VoL VII, p, 63^ This same 
fungus is also possibly responsible for a disease of the collar of Hevea 
Rubber trees recently discovered in the Federated Malay Slates. 

Mai*keta. 

Rubber, — The Indiit Rubber Journal says that the English market 
continues to absorb everything offered at advancing prices. There is ap 
anxiety among manufacturers to be holders of actual rubber instead of 
covering future resiuirements by having futures. This is on account of the 
uncertainty of deliveries owing to the possible interference with shipping, or 
the home railways being held up by the Government. Under these condi- 
tions actual rubber on the premises seems to be the most comfortable way 
for the manufacturer to deal with the problem. In spite of large supplies 
therefore among many adverse conditions rubber is advancing in price. 
The plantation outputs during January were very large and show great 
activity on all estates. 

Selection of Hevea Seed. 

Dr. Cramer presented a paper on this subject to the Batavia Rubber 
Congress held in October, 1914. lie advised the choice of seeds from old 
trees whose qualities have been tested by long experience. These seed bear- 
ing trees should not be tapped, so that all their vitality goes into the seeds, 
and they should be, if possible, kept to one part of the estate so that all 
inferior trees near them may be cut out to prevent deterioration by cross 
fertilisation. 

Qi«ound Nuts. 

The following Note occurs in a recent issue of Nature : — 

“ With the assistance of the Imperial Institute efforts are being made to 
create a market in the United Kingdom for the ground nuts grown in India 
and West Africa and their products-- oil and feeding-cake. The export of 
ground nuts combined amounted to more than seven million cwts. in 1912, 
of the value of nearly 4,000,000 and hitherto France and Germany 
have between them absorbed the greater part of this supply. Tljc cessation 
ol trade with Germany, and the diminution ot the h'ronch demand, placed 
Indian producers in a serious position, and though recently the mills at 
Marseilles have placed orders with India, the demand from France remains, 
below the normal. A quantitv of tlie nuts has recently been imported into 
Hull from India for the production of ground nut oil, which is suitable for 
use as an edible oil as well as for^ soap-making. Abundant supplies are 
available from India, and when all food-stuffs are rising in price it is import- 
ant to remember that ground nuts yield not only oil and feeding-cake, but 
are also available for edible purposes. In the United States they sell as 
roasted peanuts, and in the form of “ peanut butter.” Blanched kernels 
are regularly used in West Africa as a vegetable, mostly in the form of 
ground nut soup, but there are a variety of other ways in which ground 
nuts, which are both palatable and highly nutritious, can be prepared for 
the table.” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Travanoore Combined Planters' Association, 

Proceedinfis of The First Annual Meeting held at the Quilon Club^ 
on 13th February ^ 1915, 

Present. — ^^essrs. J. A. Richardson, Vice-Chairman, John Stewart and 
T. P. M. Alexander, South Travancore Planters’ Association, 
C. A. McKenzie, Central Travancore Planters’ Association, 
VV. A. Asher, Mundakayam Planters* Association, H. L. Hender- 
son- representing Messrs. Harrisons and Croslield, Limited, 
J. A. Gwynne, Honorary Secretary. Visitors. — Messrs. A. J, 
Wright, J. 13. Cook and L. A. Lampard. 

AGENDA. 

1. Read notice calling the Meeting. 

2. Confirm Minutes of last Meeting. 

3. Chairman’s Address. 

4. Secretary’s Report. 

5. Election of Office Bearers. 

6. Proposed Rules. 

7. Discussion of subjects for Sri Mulam. 

'rile Minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Cii.MUMAN’s AiMiiuiSS Gentlemen, — I am sure we all regret Mr. 
Valentine, our Ch.iirman and father of the planning industry in Travancore, 
is not with us to-day. A few monihe afgo owing to ill-health he resigned 
the Cliairman^ihip of this Association and asked me as Vice-Chairman to 
take his place. Mr, Valentine is shortly going^ou a visit to the old country 
and wo all wish him God-speed and^titist the boHday will soon restore him 
to his usual state of hcaltU, 

'Phis Association was formed a year ago to look after and help the 
combined planting industries of Travancore and Cochin and their allied 
interests, with a n iew to holding a meeting once or oftener in the year if 
necessary. 

The chief reason for calling the meeting now is to enable Delegates to 
the Sri Mulam Assembly from the different planting districts to meet and 
discuss their various subjects so that they all understand them and can 
support one another. 

There arc often items of General interest to the planting coniiauiiity in 
the Districts of both States which might be more fully considered and our 
case strengthened if disensssed at a meeting such as this and I trust more 
advantage will be taken of it in future. 

We have just closed one of the most momentous years in the history 
of the world. The British nation, her Colonies and commerce were 
threatened with destruction but thanks to an able Goverhment at Home this 
crisis was avoided and the tables turned. 

So far the planting industry has not suffered to any extent, iu fact tea 
and rubber prices show an advance on wbut they stood at before the war. - 

With the exception of a shortage of money for 10 days or a fortnight 
consequent on the scare at the outbreak of war and for a time a shortage ot 
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shipping while steamers were required for transport purposes thk^gs have 
gone on much as usual. 

Our grateful thanks are due to (he Banks for the assistance they gave 
after the first scare was over and I must specially mention the Presidency 
Bdok of Madras, as being a beat Government Bank it was in a position to 
rapidly cauge the state of affairs oti the spot and gave great assistance to 
many who were in trouble owing to the war. 

As I said before both Rubber and Tea prices are good but it remains 
to be seen what will happen when the war is over and every economy is put 
in force to make up for the terrible expenditure this awful war has incurred, 
In view of this Company Shareholders must not grumble if substantial 
balances are carried forivard instead of distributing all profits in large 
dividcuds. 

With shipping too we are likely to have some difficulty and enhanced 
freights in the near ftiturc but I think j^ou wall agree with rne that it is 
almost incredible that while practically the whole of Europe is in a state of 
war our industry is working on smoothly out here, almost as if nothing had 
happened. 

Where we have been hit is through the number of men we have sent to 
join the forces but that we have .done willingly are prepared to send more if 
necessary but we will hope that necessity will not arise, 

The past year has seen the starting of work on the yuibn-Triv^andrum 
Railway and considerable progress has been made with (he investigation of 
the C^bin harbour which promises to be pushed on with. 

A large Ropeway is in course of erection betw'cen Mimdakayaiii and 
Peenijade which will be linked up by Motor lorries with Kottayam on the 
backwater, and there are already proposals on foot to c<pedite the backwater 
journey by means of tugs. ^ 

A road is lalSOiiiader investigation joining the Hi.i:h Range with Peer- 
made which wiUpp^ up a large tract of. country w'hich i^“at present almost 
inacccsslble''ana will bring the produce of the Cardamom Hills down to the 
West Coast/' 

The Moovatapuzba Bridge between Kottayam and Alw^ayeis now open 
for traffic which is a great boon for travellers doing away with the old 
tedious junga crossing. 

A start has been made on one of the bridges on the Kottayam-Quilcn 
Road which it is hoped Govern fnent will expedite as much as possible. 
When this is completed I understand the second ferry will be done away 
with as this water will be diverted into the first river which' will only leave 
the Chengannore ri\er uobridged. 

Another subject which I bring to your notice is the possibility of a 
lauding jetty nt Quiloii which we hope will meet with favourable considera- 
(idu from the Travancore Government as it would be of immense value to 
the planting districts in the south of the State as well as a very large source 
of Revenue to Government. 

1 think this covers all the' points of interest to us which have come up 
during tlic year. 

I now beg to tender my resiguation. 

Thk HoNoa.MiV Skcruxarv's Rcpokt, — G entlemen, — My report must 
be'nec^arily very brief. Since the first meeting, held on 30th June last, all 
we'&avodobe fs* to prepare the rules which will be submitted at this meet* 
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ing. SubscripHous have not been levied and the out of pocket expenses for 
the period amoants to a few rupees only, I suggest that the financial year 
should end on 31st December. 

The Associations which have joined this Association are 
South Travancore Planters’ Assooiatloii. 

Mundakayam Rubber Planters* Association. 

Centra] Travancore Planters' Association. 

West Coast Planters’ Association. 

North Travancore Planters* Association 
and the Commercial Firms are : — 

Harrisons & Crosfiold Ltd., Quilon 
Peirce, Leslie & Co., Cochin 
Aspinwall & Co., Cochin 
Kirkpatrick & Co., Cochin 
Parry & Co,, Cochin 

I beg to tender my resignation as Secretary. 

Election of Office Bearers. — The following were elected as 
Office Bearers for this year : — Mr. J. A. Richardson, Chairman, Mr. T, P, Nf, 
Alexander, Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. A Gwynne, Hrnorary J^cretary. 

Proposed Rules, — The rules as submitted were fully discussed and 
after certain alterations had been made thereto Mr. Stewart proposed the 
adoption of the Rules. This was seconded by Mr. \sher and carried fiewi. 
con. 

Subjects for Sri Mulam.— T l^e .PeV^ates present discussed the 
subjects which they had for submission to the Sri Mulam. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chain the meeting termlaatod. . 

,, ^iPg^ed) fH' ftlCH^JQSON. 

Chairn$an» 

{ ., ) J. A. GWYNNE, 

Honorary Secretaiy, 

West Coast Planters* Association. 

Proceedhifis of a General MeeHfig held at the Malabar Cluh^ 
Calicut on the 6ih March, 1915» 

PRtSEVT. — The Mooply Valley Rubber Co., pei Mr. A. H. Mead, Chairman, 
The Mooply Valley Lubber Co , per Mr. E. H. nalliley,Tudu* 
kad Rubbef Co., per Mr. H. Herklots, Cochin Rubber Co., per 
Proxy, Thodupnzha Rubber Co., per Proxy, Pullaogode 
Co., per Mr. H. Waddington, Honorary Secretary. Messrs}; 
Christie and W. O. Wright. Visitors. — Messrs. R. H. Crow* 
ther and E. H. F. Day. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 

207. Nexv Members, — Mr. W. O. Wright was unanimously elected. 

208. The Chairman's address,'-^Uvn A. H. Mead then addiressed' th^'" 
Meeting as follows I do not intend to take up much of your time* in re*^ 
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viewing the events of the past year, but 1914 or rather the latter part of it 
has been an anxious time for all of us and it is as well to record what has 
taken place. 

At the outbreak of war, few of us I imagine thought that matters would 
remain as normal as they are to-day. 

In the beginning there were fears entertained that financing estates 
would be difficult or even impossible. The exchange banks could not help 
us but the Bank of Madras afforded invaluable assistance as also did the 
Coast Agency firms to proprietors. 

Rubber prices have kept up wonderfully and the margin between fine 
Hard and Plantation is actually smaller to day than when the war broke 
out. 

The exploits of the Einden for a time resulted in shipping being practi- 
cally suspended and freights have since risen and are rising still. 

The Country’s call to arms has not been nnheared and numbers of^onr 
members have gone home to fight or joined the Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers. Many others would have gone had they consulted their own 
inclinations but have stayed behind and carried on simply because they 
realised how much their leaving would embarass their employers. 

The members of the S. P. M. R. turned out and did garrison duty at 
Malapuram when the Buffs were under orders for the front. 

Germany’s so-called blockade which is piracy pure and simple has been 
widely advertised in the Fatherland as going to prove the ruin of British 
commerce but I think we can trust our Navy to see that business is as 
usual. 

The Rubber Exhibition in London was a success and our produce is 
generally being more appreoitoed by the manufacturers who are in many 
cases finding'that Plantation^ can be used in the place of.Rra;?il rubber. 

Opinions seem divided as to the probable duration of the war but we 
all bope for a speedy termination and peace on terms that will ensure the 
World against another upheaval in our and our children’s time. 

Turning to local matters, the most important event of thevearisthe 
institution of the Labour Commission. We are all entitled to our own 
opinion as to the utility of the scheme but we all hope that it will prove 
as successful as Its promoters anticipate, I think, however, that there is 
very considerable feeling in several quarters that there must be complete 
separation between the Commission and the U, P. A.*S, I, Otherwise I 
think a considerable acreage will secede from the Association. I would 
draw attention to the meetings of the South Travancore and Mnndakayam, 
Associations. 

» The whole burden of Association affairs has fallen on Nfr, Wadding* 
ton once more and^but for his energy, tact, and enthusiasm I arn afraid tl e 
W. C. Association would be in a bad way. 

I have to thank you for putting up with my inefficiencies as a chair* 
man and now retire to leave the post in more capable hands. 

209. The Honorary Secretary's Reports — From the preliminary 
statement of accounts, laid on the table, it will be seen there is a credit 
bidance at. end of 1914 R8.896 — 7 — 2 as compared with Rs.ll4— 12 — 5 at the 

eii4 * 
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After meeting our subscriptions to the United Planters’ Association of 
SQUthern India and Lady Ampthill Nurses Institute the ordinary expendi- 
ture for 1914 amounted to Rs.40-8-4 compared with Rs.3l8*2-ll in 1913, 
but payment of our Delegates expenses to Bangalore in 1914 was overlooked 
and nothing has been so far paid on that account, any amount voted now 
must be deducted from the balance to be brought forward to 1915. 

Three Companies have joined the Association during the year which 
compared with 12,757 acres subscribing and closes with 14,055. 

One private member has joined, one resigned during 1914 and one has 
been elected to-day making the present number eleven. 

During the last four months many of our members have joined the 
Army. Estates should therefore send a revised list of Assistants in order 
that I-ady Ampthill Nurses Institute may be advised and the list of members 
be brought up to date. 

(Signed) H. WADDINGTON, 

Honorary Secretary, 

Mr. Mead proposed and Mr. Herklots seconded a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. VVaddington for his services at Bangalore and that he be granted 
Rs.200 as expenses. — Carried unanimously. 

210. Accoxmts 1914,— These were laid on the table. 

Arrears due by Central Malabar Syuri/cafe.— Correspondence bet- 
ween Honorary Sectetary and the Manager and Acting ^^anager of the 
Syndicate were read and it was resolved to write off the small amount out- 
standing as in ecoverable. 

With this addition and that madeifby resKriution under Minute No. 209 
the accounts were confirmed and pasted and ,tbe Honorary Secretary was 
asked to print them as revised, together with his Report, in thjB Proceedings. 

Other Arrears. — Ttve Honorary Secretary was instructed to address 
Mr. Scholfield with regards « the subscription duo by the Mysore Rubber 
Syndicate. 

211. Southern India Planters' Benevolent Fund, — The Hono- 
rary Secretary reported that Rs.260 had been collected and remitted the 
Fund during 1914, compared with Rs.395 in 1913, and that he was afraid 
amount would show still further falling off this year, as two members I ad 
completed their subscriptions and become life members, 

212. Rubber Growers' Association of Southern //ufm. -Read cor- 
respondence between Honorary Secretary and the Mundakayam, Central and 
South Travancore Planters’ Associations, all of whom approved of the idea 
of forming such an Association. The meeting agreed with the suggestion of 
the South Travancote Planters’ Association that the matter might he left to 
the newly formed Travancore Combined Planters’ Association. 

213. Rubber Growers' Association {London), — Read circulars from 
U. P. A. S. I. The Honorary Secretary’s action, as a Councillor, in \oting 
in favour of the U. P, A. joining the Rubber Growers’ Association was 
approved, 

214. Travancore Combined Planters' Associaho#!.— Correspondence 
^8^8 laid op the table. The Honorary Secretary reported that with approval 
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the Coinnrittee the West Coast P. A. has become a subscribing member 
of this new Association. 

215. Indian Tea Associaiion. — The Honorary Secretary reported 
that be has voted in favour of a new representative of the U. P. A. being 
elected to Committee of this, but that as we were as an Association so 
little interested in Tea, he had left selection of representative to those Asso* 
oiatioPt more nearly concerned in the matter. — Confirmed, 

216, Scientific Officer Sc/ie#f»e.- Correspondence was laid on the 
table. The Honorary Secretary reported that the suggestion made that 
U. P. A. Scientific Department should be handed over to Government had 
met with general support, that the Chairman had suggested a way to 
supply the funds required by Government when owing to outbreak of the 
War Government had had to postpone consideration of the whole question. 
The U. P. A. had then selected a Committee to prepare ,a definite programme 
to place before Government and us when matter could betaken up again. 


Members noted that two of that Committee have gone to serve the 
Country and Honorary Secretary was asked to ascertain who now form the 
Committee. 

217. War Funds , — It was resolved not to make any separate and 
special appeal through this Association. 

218. U. P. A. Labour Department , — Resolved that this Association 
considers the name of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India 
Labour Department should be altered by the elimination of the words 
“ United Planters* Association.’* 


219. 


Office Bearers 1^15 , — The following were elected: — 
Chairman ... Mr. A. C. Morrell, 

Committee 


, 4 ♦ r 

I H 


Honorary Secretary 


(Mr. A. H. Mead. 

I Mr. E. H. Halliley. 

Mr. H. Waddington. 


220. Finances 1915,— li was resolved that the subscription for 1915 
be reduced to Z\ annas per cultivate 1 area. 

A vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary and Members of the Mala- 
bar Club for the use of the room was carried unanimously. 


The Chairm\n spoke a few words regarding the pleasure it has given 
Members to meet Mr. Day, the Deputy Commissioner of the Labour Depart- 
ment and proposed a vote of thanks to \fr. \V iddington for the work he had 
done in the past as Honorary Secretary and for consenting to continue the 
work in the future. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his services at this meeting 
and during the past year the proceedings closed. 


(Signed). A, H. MEAD, 

Chairman, 


( „ ) H. WACDINGTON, 

Hmy^ Secretary^ 
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Wynaad .Plfi^nters’ Awociatiop. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held in the Meppadi Club 
on the 10th Marche 1915. 

Present. — Messrs. Abbott, Bisset, Blat:khain, Copland, Darkiu, Gauld, 
Powell, and N. C. Whitton (Honorary Secretary). 

Mr. Abbott in the chair. 

' 1955. Honorary Secretaryship.— The Chairman announced that 
Mr. T. S. Gillatt was unable to accept the Honorary Secretaryship, and 
that Mr. N. C. Whitton^ who was next in the ballot, had taken over the 
duties. 

1956. New Member.— Mr. R. Copland was elected a member. 

1957. Proceedings of last meeting were confirmed. 

1958. Post Office.— Read letter to the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Malabar Division, with reference to the keeping of the Meppadi 
Post Office open from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and his reply, stating that the matter 
would be duly considered. — Noted. 

The subject of the Sultan's Battery Telegraph office was mentioned. Mr. 
Copland was requested to address Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., to 
ascertain what has been done in the matter, and to bring the subject up 
again at the next meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Malabar Division, with reference to the removal of the 
Vdllara Malia Post Office to a site on Churalinalla Estate. 

1959. Roads. — Read Honorary Secretary's letter to the Executive 
Engineer, West Coast Division, re the Vayitri-Sultan’s Battery Road. 
Further complaints have been made regarding the bad condition of this 
Road. 

1960. Lady AmpThill Nursing Institute.— Read Honorary 

Secretary’s letter to Mes^fS;. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., and their reply. 
- Noted. . 

1961. Imperial Institute. Formation of Technical Infor- 
.M.\TI0N Bureau.— Read Mr. Anstead’s letter. Members who are interested 
in any of the products mentioned are asked to address Mr .Anstead through 
the Honorary Secretary. 

1962. Money Escort from the Nilgiris.— Read letter from Honor- 
ary Secretary, Nilgiri Planters’ Association, with reference to arrangements 
being made with the District Superintendent of Police, Nilgiris, re Police 
Escorts from Ootacamund for coolies with cash for outlying Estates* 
Men^bers to address the Honorary Secretary if they wish to avail them- 
selves of the Escort. 

1963. Labour Law. -Several cases have been brought before the 
Sub- Magistrate of Vayitri, under Section No. 35 of the Miulras Planters* 
Labour Act 1903, iti which further proceedings were barred after two 
cohvictioDs of the accused, owing to the Honorary Mr. Justice Sadasiva 
Iyer’s ruling. It was resolved to take a typical case before the Bench of 
the High Court of Madras, so as to get the point definitely settled. Proposed 
by Mr. Bisset and secohded by Mr. Abbot.-^arrie^ unanimously. 

Papers on the Table— Copies of “ A lesson on Malaria.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the meetiog. » 

(Signed) C. E. ABBOTT, Phadffnutn. 

( „ ) N. C, yV^HITTQN, Hpfi, 
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How to take SikmplM mnd send 8poolmotis for Examlnatloiir 

Soiln. 

To obtain a fair average of the soil in a field for analysis, as 

nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole 38 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ofi one side of the bole and placed 
in a clean bag- liig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size of a pea, or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

Jt is important thd hays and hoxns shotdd be clean. 

Care rrrust be taken about tlio labels. Each sample should be labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the hag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, statifig elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks and country, whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous maniirial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases, 

Those should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not be e.vternallij wet 
when they are put up. In some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water, ^ 

^ Insects, 

if live y^s^ts are sent,/qpnie of|^ieir food plant, which should be dry 
should be^iMlwd with them, and msb a little cruslied paper* Insects found 
in soil, wood, &c., should be sent in these materials. 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should nob be bored in 
them or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzine. They should be <iuite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Colkn 
wool should never he used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into txdangular- 
shaped packets, which are packed in a box with crushed paper, to prevent 
*shaKing, 

Scale insects should be packed qitifc each spcciuica attached to its 
food plant, simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General, 

111 all cases more than ono specimen of each kind should be sont-^if 
possible 4 or 5, 

Every specimen should be clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all speoimens sent must bo recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 

TbB SBCBBTARYt 

The United Planters* Assooiation of Southern India, 

B.XNGALORE 

to insure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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THE U. P. A. 8. 1. 

(Incouporatbd.) 

Mr. Anstead, Planting Expert, and the Secretary of the United Planters* 
Association attended a meeting in Madras on the 24tb instant to discuss 
the Scientific Department being taken over by the Madras Government. 
The Planting Expert attended that meeting only and the Secretary on the 
25th attended a meeting of the Control Committee of the Labour Depart- 
ment. It is hoped at a later stage to publish the results of both meetings. 
The Secretary apologises for the slight delay that has occurred in answering 
letters. 

The Scieutihe Department publishes a valuable article on cattle 
manure, giving tables of analyses, and ending up with the importance of 
sheltering manure from rain and sun. 

The Proceedings of the twelfth Annual General Meeting of the Anamalat 
Planters’ Association are published. 

We publish an article on the duration of the action of Fertilisers based 
on experiments carried out at Kothamsted since 1904. 

Under the heading of Rubber,” we extract a summary from the India 
Rubber World of the papers read at the Batavia Rubber Congress which 
should prove of interest to all Rubber planters. 

Concluded in this issue is the valtlt^ble paper extracted from Nature 
on ** Industry and Commerce.” It will be seen that to carry the majority 
of^the trade of the world is not .sufficient, but that to compete with those 
foreigners who have hitherto been tbe parasites of our commerce, the 
youth of England must be commercially trained. The lessons of this war 
will have been lost if a change does not come over the spirit of our dreams. 
It will not be sufficient to crush military despotism, but the Empire 
must succeed and retain tbe pre-eminent place in Commerce to which she 
is justly entitled. Napolean I called us a nation of shop-keepers. Why not ? 
Commerce: has its victories no less than War and will be of more lasting 
benefit to mankind. 

Tbe Manager of the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., writes to inform 
us that ” The . Direct ors recommend a dividend of 8% free of Income Tax 
for tbe year ending 31st Dcember last on both ‘A* and'B’ shares. They 
propose to place ;(f35,000 to Reserve Fund and carry forward ;f47,200.” 
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I Manure, ^ 

The s^ls % ^efTninent and 

bulky organic manures are constantly being applied in consequence. Among 
these the most valuable is Cattle Manure if it can be obtained. The grades 
df Cattle Manure available on most estates vary ftom good to material which 
does not pay for cart hire to put out. I have just had two sarnples through 
my hands which illustrate this f they were described as samples of Cattle 
Manure which is usually applied to Coffee. The analyses of these samples 
are as follows : — 


I n 



, S^mplf as 1 
received. ] 

ICalculaled 
to dry 
matter. 

Sample as 
received. 

Calculated 
to dry 
matter. 

Moisture 

W84 

i 

17T4 


*Organic Matter 

30*60 , 

50*93 

14*57 

1759 

1 Soluble Abh ... 

5*82 

9*67 1 

12*58 

15*18 

Insoluble Matter 

23*70 

39*40 j 

55*71 

07*23 


100‘00 

lOO’OO 

i 

100*00 

100*00 

•'Containing Nitrogen 

1*18 

1 1*96 

0*35 

i 0*42 

fCoiitaining Phosphoric 
Acid 

0*44 

0*73 

0*34 

0‘41 

Containing Potash 

0*45 

0*75 

0*86 

1*04 


The average composition of Indian Cattle manure is given in the follow- 
ing table, the figures having been obtained as an average of many years' 
experiments at the Koilpatti Agricultural Experiment Station :■ - 


1 

Box. j 

Heap. 

Fit. 

Village 

Manure. 

^Organic Matter 

‘ '56*90 

38*87 


30*90 

1 Soluble Ash 

13*22 

10*50 

13*95 

10*72 

Insoluble Matter 

i 29*88 

1 

50*63 


58*38 


100 00 

1 

lOO’OO 

JOO'OO 

100*00 

'•'^Containing N itrogeu 

2*07 

0*81 

1*22 

0*58 

t Containing Phosphoric 
Acid ...| 

0*93 ' 1 

0*54 

076 

0*41 

Containing Potash 

' i 

3*26 1 

! 

1*40 

rw j 

0*56 
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It th|[*,t^^rst.§(4tej,^;^e.»ain|>|efi,isriair bwt low in 

Potash, but the second is very Jo w grade inAaterial indeed;' ’ ' * 

; 7 * 4 ‘ f' _ ^ 

The Value of Cattle Manure almost "entirely depends upon the .way in 
which it^is made* and the cate taken to prevent loss of plant food. It is 
importaiYt nht to lose the urine from the manure. This is richer in 
nitrogen and potksh than the solid excrement which contains most of the 
Acid» The amount and composition of the urine is more constant than that 
of the solid excrement, 57 to 79% of the -total nitrogen of the food being 
excreted in the urine and from 16 to 22% in the solid excrement. The 
Madras Agricultural Department gives the- following methods for making 
good Cattle manure ; — 

(1) Dry earth is spread, at the rate of about two cart loads per pair of 
bullocks on the floor of the Cattle shed. The dung is removed daily, and 
the earth kept dry by being turned over wherever it has been wetted. The 
dung is put into a pit not less than three feet deep. The eaith remains 
sweet and forms a good bed for the cattle for five months. 41 ®nd of 
this time the earth is removed and forms a very good manure, certainly as 
good as the dung without the urine. The urine earth can be put on the 
land like ordinary farm yard manure with good effects. 

(2) Ground nut husks, which are. obtainable, in very large .quantities in 
the tracts where ground nuts are grown, are spread six inches deep in the 
Cattle shed. The dung is removed daily and the ground nut husks stijrred 
up. These are cjuickly broken up fine by the treading of the cattle and 
remain sweet for about a month. Then they should be removed and put in 
the pit along with the dung, and another lot of husks spre«ad in the Cattle 
shed, 

To this we would add a third method for use by Coffee planters. Coffee 
.hu.sk or dry pulp is spread daily on the .floor of the Cattle shed and dusted 
with bone meal. The cattle trample this with their litter and the whole is 
removed once a fortnight and either applied to the Coffee at once or put in 
a pit. This is an excellent way of making use of Coffee pulp ; the cattle 
like it and it forms a good manure and is a good absorbent. 

The pit into which the manure is put should be water tight and the 
manure .should be occasionally covered with a layer of earth, while ashes, 
line-sweepings, and refuse generally from the estate yard may be added to 
it. When it is full, if it is to be stored, it should be covered over, with a foot 
of earth and protected by a pandal from rain and sun. Throughout the 
material in it should be compacted as firmly and tightly as possible. 

It is very important to prevent the tain leaching the niauure. When 
water is allowed to soak through a manure heap and drain away from it, 
there is carried off in solution and in suspension a certain quantity of organic 
and inofganic compounds containing nitrogen as urea, other organic 
nitrogen, in amaU amounts, ammonium salts, and nitrates, some phosphates, 
and considerable quantities of potash, with other mineraf substances of 
less importance. Protection of manure from rain is therefore most 
important. 

Rt-DOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Experts ■ 
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DISTRICT PLJIMTRRS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
Anamalal Pliunfifftrs’ Assooiatlon. * ■ 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual General Meeting of the 
Anamalai Planters' Association^ held at the lyerpadi 

Bungalow^ at 70-30 a.tn,^ on Monday^ 15th February^ 1975. 
Present.— Messrs. C. R. T, Congreve (Chairman), G. A. Jv Hatton 

Robinson, A. C. Cotton, E, N. House, A. A. Robb, J. Carless, 
R, Fowke, D. Cooper,^. Pruen, J. O. K. Walsh, and J. E. Scott 
(Honorary Secretary.) 

Minutes of previous Meeting held on 30th November, 1914, confirmed. 

Cochin Outlet Road*— Proposed by Mr. Marsh and seconded by Mr, 
Robinson that this resolution should read as follows : — 

“ That the Cochin Durbar in conjunction with the Anamalai Plartters’ 
Association undertake the survey of proposed road from Cochin Frontier to 
the District at once and that the Association pay half actual costs.**— Carried. 

Annual Reports and Accounts* The Honorary Secretary's Report 
for 1914 : — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I beg to lay before you my 
Annual Report for the past year. 

1. Membersnip.^We have 12 Estates on the Register. 

2. Meetings*- Since the last General Meeting, there have been 4 
General Meetings and 4 Committee Meetings, all of which have been well 
attended. 

3. Finance*^ I am extremely sorry there is so little balance at the 
credit of the General Fund, but I have been unable until now to find time 
to send out the Accounts for the year, this, however, has been done to-day 
and subscriptiops will no doubt come in at once. There is still a small 
balance to come in on account of last year. 

4. Planters' Benevolent Fund* — I trust all our new Members will 
join this. 

5. Season and Crops* — The Monsoon has been all that could have 
been desired from a planting point of view, perhaps a little too heavy for 
coffee ; there was rain in January which at one time looked as if it would 
do damage to coming Coffee Crops, but I am glad to say prospects are 
still fairly bright, provided the present dry weather continues. This year's 
Coffee Crops have naturally been short after the bumper crops of last year. 
Tea, 1 belie\e, has done exceedingly well and cardamom crops are average. 

6. The acreage under cultivation is as follows; 11,059 acres. 

7. Labour has been plentiful of a kind and came in good time. The 
starting of the Labour Department for South India will undoubtedly be a 
great boon to us all and we must all thank Messrs. Abbott, Barber and 
Nicolls for their wora in getting tbU through. 

8. Medical— I had written a slightly different Report about this, but 
since writing it, I have been invited by the Collector to attend the laying of 
the foundation stone of the New Hospital to-morrow by my old* and 
esteemed friend Mr. Marsh. 1 must say this news came as a pleasant 
surprise to me as, although 1 felled the piece the new Hospital is to be 
built on and am Secretary of the Association, I had no idea that sOch great 
strides had been made towards the starting of it. Apparently as the previous 
Honorary Secretary said it might do —this site has proved the Charm!!! 

With regard to the present Hospital, I think most of us have found thO 
present Sub-Assistant Surgeon willing and obliging, although perhaps a 
little expensive. 

9. Transport*’^The Scheme of the Cochin Western Outlet Road is now 
before us. That wcTequire another outlet to the District we all know and 1 
sincerely hope we will be able to meet tte Cochin Government in ahis matter 
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and get the road started. Personally* I tlifiik we are in for a very bad time 
imless soinetbing is done at once with regkVISr to this matter. 

10. Post afid Telegraph am glad to say this has also made 

progress and 1 undoifstand that the Inspector of Post Offices visited the pro- 
posed site near the new' Hospital site. Whether he approved of this or not I 
cannot say, no ddubt there is another surprise awaiting me. The Tel^aph 
Bond has been registered and sent to the Collector and I hope shortly to 
bear that the wire has been started fresn* Anamalai village the present 
t^ninns. 

11. J/u; Wirr.-«>Tbis, of course* has kltered many things and the new 
openings would have been very much larger if it h^ not broken out. 1 
expect have all been cutting down all w^could and will have to continue 
doing so for some time. Several members of the Association have left the 
District to serve in some way and, I am sure, you join me in wishing them 
every success and a speedy return. 

12. The Accounts arc now on the table and I shall be g^ad if you 
will pass them and accept my resignation^ 1 regret very much indeed not 
having been able to do more for the Association and as you all know I 
resigned some time ago as I found I could not possibly devote sufficient 
time to the work which had to be done. 1 have to thank the Chairman 
and the Committee for the very great consideration they have shown to 
me daring the term of my office. 

The Chairman's Gentlemen,— In August last, when war 

broke out In Europe, at first it looked as if there would be a serious crisis in 
the planting industiies. and it was considered so important that a special 
meeting was held in Madras. ..Luckily Government and the Banks came to 
our assistance and I think the thanks of the planting industry are due to 
them for their help. 

During the past year the Labour Department has been started, and I 
am glad to say this district has, without exception, joined. Although wc 
cannot expect too much from it to begin with, I feel ibre we shall hod the 
Department of the very greatest benefit to us all before long. 

• Township . — It is distinctly a step in th’e right direction that the hos- 
pital buildings have actually been started at last, and I trust these buildings 
will buly be the prelude to a large and flourishing township in our midst, 
and that the Post and Telegraph offices, Chattram, Travellers' Bungalow, 
Club and Bazaar will shortly follow. 

Transport .-^ you are aware the Cochin Government approached us 
a short lime ago, suggesting the possibility coming to some agreement io 
enable them to make an outlet from our district via Perambukulam, and to 
make use of their forest tramway. The matter is not yet settled, but I have 
every hope that it will be found possible lb put the scheme through, and 
that the Cochin and British Governmeatsi <vill be able to come to some 
agreement, about cutting the road from the district to Tram head. 

* I think xthero can be no two opinions that our present road will shortly 
be inadequate for the largely increasing traffic, unless it can be altered to 
allow of the passage of motor iroHies, and 1 understand the -cost of this 
would be very large. The Hope Way Scheme also has the draw back of 
being very costly, and I think everything points to the Cochin outlet as 
being the best for all purposes. 

Liquor sh(^s*^Thia subject is agkin before the Association for 
discussion. 1 think that it will be a great pity if something cannot be settled, 
and ^ would' suggest that a central shop to itoe township be started. 

Minor Forest Produce.^As you are all aware the Minor Forest^ 
Produce urasmn-by a separate Department up to last June when it was 
bandod over Jo tbOv Association. . All the gentlemen appointed as Collectors 
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were new to the work and must h&ve found the work difficult at first but I 
feel sure their report will be found satisfactory. 

I have to thank the Honorary Secretary for the very able way in which 
he has conducted the affairs of our Association during the pa.st year. He 
has left practically nothing for me to do. I also wish to thank the members 
of the Committee for their unfailing help in all matters. I now place my 
resignation in your hands. 

Proposed by Mr. Marsh and seconded by Mr. Robinson and carried: 

That the Honorary Secretary’s Report be adopted and printed with the 
Proceedings of the Meeting. Mr; A. C. Cotton was appointed to audit the 
accounts which were found correct.” 

Proposed by Mr. Scott and seconded by Mr. Robinson; “That the 
Honorary Secretary write to the Postmaster-General asking for a definite 
reply as to whether they will provide the money for the building of the new 
Post and Telegraph Office this season, in the event of their refusal whether 
they will allow this Association to provide the necessary funds for the 
D. P. W. to erect the building at once, provided always, that the Post Office 
guarantees (eight) on the Capital and agrees to take over the building 
and pay for same at cost price in 1916.” — Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. Cotton and seconded by Mi, Fowke : ‘‘ That this Asso* 
ciatioii thanks the Superintendent of Post Offices for transferring the late 
Post Master and wishes to record with satisfaction the behaviour of the 
present min and hopes he may be confirmed permanently.” — Carried. 

Liquor Shops, — Proposed by Mr. Congreve and seconded by Mr. 
Carless, — “ That the Abkari Department bo informed that at present the 
Planters arc not in favour of opening, Arrack SIi )ps, but would suggest that 
arrangements be made to supply planters with arrack for their coolies for 
feasts, etc., at wholesale rates.” — Carried. 

Demarcation Stones, — The Honorary Secretary was requc.stedto write 
again to the District Forest Officer and ask him for a reply to his letter 
asking him “ What would-be done for Rs.2(X).” On receipt of this informa- 
tion other Estates would probably come in. 

U, P, A, S, I, Representative x)n the Indian Tea Association, — The 
Honorary Secretary was requested to write with regard to this and to inform 
the U. P. A. S. I, that this Association proposed that the Hon’ble Mr. E. F, 
Barber be appointed. 

Cochin Outlet Road, — Propooed by. Mr. Robinson and seconded by 
Mr. Marsh “That the Chiirinan in conjunclion with the Honorary 
Secretary write to the Cochin Durbar giving details of Tolls collected on 
that Ghat Road during the past year — and pointing out that the traffic at 
present is nothing in comparison to what it will be in two year’s time, and 
that under the circumstances it is hardly necessary to ask for a guarantee 
and that it has already been pointed out that the majority of the traffic 
will be diverted to the proposed We.stern Outlet — and that the Association 
will be glad to hive the Diirbir's iiirnodiate views on the question.” 
— Carried unanimously. 

- Minor Forest Produce, — -This was dicussed at length. 

Election of Office Bearers, — The following gentlemen were sleeted as 
Office Bearers for 1914;— 

Chairman ... Mr. C. R. T. Congreve. 

Vice-Chairman ... „ J. Hatton Robinson. 

Honorary Secretary ... „ A. C. Cotton. 

Committee. — Messrs, £. W. Sim cock, A. A, Robb, R, FowkeyB* 
M, Behr, and J, E. Scott. , 

(Signed) C. R. T. CONGREVE, Chairman. 

( „ ) J. E, SC(JTT, Honorary Sccrctaiyf 
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Thft Oiiratlofi of tha Amlofi of Faf»tlliMra« 

In the ’Sdciety Mr*^. D, Hall 

d??.cribea some experiments carried out at Rolhamsled since 1904 to deter- 
mine ihe duration in the soil of the effects of different fertilisers. l‘he 
results are of great interest and help to throw light on manurial problems in 
this country also. ' ^ ^ 

Cake fed Cattle manure showed a great iruperiurily over root aud. bay 
fed Cattle inaoure iu the year of application. Ihe.eff^t of the manure 
lasted in both cases for four years and the superiority gradually decreased 
till in the fourth year they were of equal value. This is due to the fact 
that both contain the same amount of insoluble Nitrogen, but the cake fed 
manure is richer in available plant food, ammonia and amides, the^ effect of 
which quickly disappears. 

Shoddy proved to be a persistant manure which exerts in the first 
year of its application less than one half its total effect. It evidently con- 
tains compounds of jtfitrogen subject to . comparatively slow decay, and its 
effect in fourth year is still considerable. In the same category should 
be included all manures made from hair, fur, skin, silk, hoofs, horns, etc., 
and probably also the Nitrogen compounds of bones. 

Peruvian guano and Rape cake, on the other hand, are active Nitro- 
genous fertilisers, ginng a high return in the year of application, but they 
leave no residue possessing any value for succeeding crops, or in succeding 
years. The nitrogenous compounds in the guano are ammonium com- 
pounds, uric acid, and its derivatives, and some proteins; in the rape 
cake almo-t entirely proteins. Hence it may be concluded that protein 
Nitrogen is as active and as temporary in its action as ammonium com- 
pounds. This is quite to be expected, for proteins are readily and completely 
digestible and equally easily attacked by bacteria, and pass into ammonia 
and kindred bodies with great rapidity. Proteins therefore must be classed 
with nitrate ammonia, urea, etc , compounds which produce all their effect 
in the year of application, and leave little appreciable residue behind, and 
are in contrast to the collagens (the insoluble nitrogenous compounds of 
wool, skin, bone, etc.) and the indigestible residues of food. 

With this distinction in mind the residual value of the Nitrogen of other 
fertilisers can be roughly estimated. In poonacs it will be present in the 
form of protein, in fish it will be mainly protein, in meat guanos protein and 
collagen, the latter predominating the poorer the manure is and the more 
it approximates to bone m?al. Hence we miy conclude that poonacs and 
fish are rapidly effective and not lasting while meat guanos and bone 
meal are more slowly available and more lasting in their effect. This 
applies to their Nitrogen content only and not to the phosphate they 
ontain. 

In the case of phosphatic fertilisers, the experiments showed that they 
persist in the soil and the residues exert an effect roughly proportional to 
the amount of phosphate unused and that superphosphate is as lasting 
a manure as either bone meal or Basic slag. 

The conclusions outlined above are based on e;tperiments on the 
Rothamsted soil only, In the case of Indian soils and conditions no 
doubt they may imed a certain amount of modification, but this applies 
more to the results with phosphatic fertilisers than with nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 


R, D. A 
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rh« Batavia Rtibbai* CoiigiHMis« 

*nie India Rubber World publishes the following summary of the 
pipers rend at the international Rubber Congress held at Batavia in 
October, 1014 : — 

One of the most original and interesting of these papers is that of 
W. J, Gallagher, on * The SigniBcanee of Branching in Young Heven Trees.* 
Everybody knows that a tree or plant deprived of its proper amount of light 
will grow spindly, lifting its head ever higher, while the stalk is thin and 
W3ak. In the rubber tree it is evident that a thin stalk means a low bark 
area and a lessening of the latex producing cells. Mr, Gallagher takes the very 
practical view that no amount of sunlight is going to do the tree much 
good unless there are leaves to receive and utilise that light, in turn- 
ing the crude sap into plant building material. To get a large leaf area 
there mast be branches, and a young tree growing upward without branches 
is, though growing iu the open, uiuch in the same condition as if it were 
growing in a thicket. This is* theory. A test was made in a field contain- 
ing a number of branched and unbrauched trees 2l years old. The former 
showed a uniformly better girth. A later measurement showed a growth of 
girth in the branched trees of 3.2 centimeters, while the unbranched showed 
a gain of less than one centimeter. Branching having been induced later 
on the unbranched trees, they showed an actually greater rate of growth than 
the naturally branched trees. Other experiments confirmed the theory and 
showed, among other things, that the difference in branches and leaves had 
more effect on growth than the use or lack of manure. 

As to methods of inducing branching, topping will at once suggest 
itself, but Mr. Gallagher points out that this plan has serious objection. 
His plan is stripping the young tree of its leaves** not by picking, but by 
cutting —leaving the petiole attached to the tree. In-a few days this drops 
off and a young branch develops in the leaf scar, the result being a fine, 
well-balanced head. He does not believe in excessive pruning, but thinks 
the branches settle the question themselves in the survival of the fittest. 
He thinks branches should be allowed from 7 feet upward. There is no 
light gained for the leaves by stilting the crown a few feet. He says if the 
time comes that the plantation as a whole needs light the remedy is not to 
cut out branches but trees. 

Mr. Gallagher says : Topping should be done, if done at all, before 
the trees are two years old. The top should be cut off with a sloping cut, 
which should be immediately tarred. The cut should he made in the 
uppermost whorls of leaf traces, and not necessarily at ten feet high, but in 
the best place nearest to ten feet. , 

This brings ns to the subject of thinning, which is considered ^Jn a 
paper by Mr. E. B. Skinner. In the matter of close planting the expeiieuce 
of the rubber grower is not analagous to that of the northern fruit grower, a 
fact which had to be learned by hard experience. With the latter the pro- 
duce of the young trees is as good as the old and the whole field may be 
swept clear at comparatively low cost. But' with rubber, irhrpediate returns 
are the least and, as the planting is for not less than a lifetime, the future of 
the big trees is the first consideration. Careful experiment shows Con- 
clqiivfi^ ^bat the yield, pound for pound, is better on widely planted^ than 
closely planted equal areas, and of this, according to Mr* Skinner, at 
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mr-rtTi -- - f - - - - - ■ 

lefcst 19per In adMbn, be shows con - 

cltt^lx^jQl^iagsan^ to the conjrary, tjiat the cost of harvesting 
Pot icre IS less wiih widh thfth wlln close platitli^s. ‘In the begiifnlng Mr. 
Skinner would plant about 100 trees per acre, and these he would reduce, 
not by cutting out rows, but by selection for elimination of the least 
shapely or thrifty, and after bearing has begun, of the least productive 
''trees* Always he would have the end in \iew that the reinainirig trees 
, must have all the light and air they need. When the elimination of a tree 
is decided upon he would ha\e it out and done with. The system of 
pollarding or cutting away the top and tapping the dying stump, he says, 
docs not pay for the labour and nuisance entailed. 

ThjS tempting subject of catch crops is considered in several papers, 
and while all seem to wish it were possible to realise a godd revenue from 
the ground on which the young rubbar trees are maturing, not one is able 
to suggest any crop or plan which makes any sure promise of profit. 

Methods of Coagulation and Preparation of Plantation Kubber *’ is 
a paper which canuot fail to • interest the rubber man in the market place. 
It is by B. J, Eaton, Government Agricultural Chemist of the Federated 
Malay States. After stating .that the coagulant used on at least 99 per 
cent, of the estates is acetic acid, he proceeds to lower the colors of those who 
criticise acetic acid as a ‘ ohctnicar by informing them that it is acetic acid in 
the smoke of the Brazilian native gatherer which produces the admirable 
results in coagulation to which the critics have been pointing. It the use of 
this acid care mu.st be exercised ; like soda in the biscuit, there must be neither 
too little nor too much. Too concentrated a solution forms clots, loo dilute 
will not work at all. It is possible to- use sulphuric acid, but its less cost is 
not held to warrant the risk its Use involves. The latex is copulated 40 
or 50 gallons at a time, and after four hours is removed from the pans, 
The- coagulurn is then passed between rollers to expel the greater part of 
the moisture, placed in rack®, to drain and the sheets are removed to the 
drying room the same evening. The smudge is usually rn.ade of cocoaniit 
husks with the additton of indifferent woods and continues 10 to 14 days, 
or slightly longer. 

The subject of smoking and its effects are considered in the foregoing 
paper, and also in one by G, Stafford Whitby. Probably there are very few 
who do not believe that the dark colour of rubber is dut* to the particles of 
carbon from the smoke. That this is not tine may be seen at once in the 
^act that the rubber when it leaves the Amazonian fire is still nearly white 
iii#tt<ht itdarkens afterwards. It is now practically certain thatthe'darken- 
ng^h caused by an oxidising enzyme present in the latex and its action on 
soiftain oxidisable substances naturally 'present in the latex, but which may 
Muftdded to by the smoke. The addition of sodium bisulphite to the latex 
MUtralkes this enzyme, with the result of a very pale rubber. Mr. Whitby 
ddok&'that smoked rubber is undoubtedly preferable to iinsmoked and 
mributes it hi part at least to the warmth of the heavy smoke. 

^me of Mr, Whitby’s rem.Trks might be summarized by saying that 
robber^ is rubber. He says that colour is no indication of quality ; that 
Kero is little or no relation between the tensile properties of raw rubber and 
rubber in a vulcanised state; that the defects of appearance arising 
causes and known as oversmoking have rtothltot 16 dcr^tb 
ffmyi'and that the same is true of ttie Appearance of stnaif #^le#lii the 
^heetf 
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mOOSTRT AMD OOWMBRCB. 

■dMoation in H«latiort to Industry and doifiinapo#. 

('oncluded, 

CoMMRRCiAf. Army Ni:ce«>sarv. 

It is oot sufficient to have a well-equipped industrial army ; there must 
be markets for the products of industry. The goods produced must be sold, 
and we must have, a commercial army as well trained and equipped for the 
work of distribution as the industrial army is for the work of production. 

It has often been stated that England is deficient in what is usually called 
technical education, but we must frankly ackpowledge that she is infinitely 
worse off in regard to commercial education in spite 'of the development of 
this type of education during recent years. 

The l^iifed Kingdom still ranks first among the commercial countries 
of the world, with its enormous annual imports and exports, its .immense 
home trade, and its great shipping trade. We not only carry the whole of 
our own commodities, but we do an enormous amount of carrying for other 
countries. In view of these facts it is strange that commercial education 
khould have been so strangely o^lected in England. Travellers agents, 
aitd Consuls representing the interests of British tn-ide abroad are g e ne ra fly 
foreigners who have been thoroughly trained in the practice and theory of 
business while at home. The majority of our foreign correspondents and 
managers of firms with branches abroad are likewise foreigners. For years 
we have been giving the foreigners a practical experience and knowledge of = 
our manufactures and methods of business which qualify them to meet us as 
strong competitors. These foreigners come in large numbers ; they very 
often enter our business houses with a view of acquiring information as to 
the inner working of the firm’s business connections, and on going back to 
their own country they join a rival establishment or set up an establishment 
of their own. 

English firms are driven to the employment of foreigners because young 
men in England do not pay sufficient attention to commercial education and 
to the study of foreign languages. 

The Training of a Commercial Army. 

This state of affairs cannok be allowed to continue. Wo must produce 
an army of trained traders, and in the production of this army education 
must play a prominent part. 

The first essential for one who is to enter a commercial camr is a 
sound general education in which the study of English and at least one 
foreign modern language should be of first importance. Any intending 
business man should have a secondary-school education and specialised 
commercial study should uot be commenced until the age of fifteen at 
least. In many good secondary schools commercial sides are organised for 
the higher forms, and the studies of the pupils are given a certain amount 
of commercial bias. 

The commercial education so given is strikingly inadequate in com- 
parison with the provision in other countries. Unfortunately we In England 
.still retain the idea that a smill amount of education is sufficient for a man 
destined to be a trader, whereas other countries are more enlightened, and 
they eodbayour to provide for the future trader the highest educition 
apiriicable to hts walk in life. 
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Schools for Commercial Education. 

Englaod iu this matter has delayed iar too louf;. It is now essentia! 
that there should be established in this country schools of commerce which 
in our English system might well form one side o( our secondary schodsi 
with a curriculum specially designed for the higher education of young 
people who arc destined for a business career. The teaching staff must be 
really competent and the school must be eejuipped for teaching the theory of 
business, anti as much of the practice of b^incss as possible, (be general 
aim of the school being to train well-equipped employees of all grades from 
the competent clerk to the competent employer. 

A Typical School of Commerce. 

Belgium was the first nation to give practioal effect to the idea 
of establishing a special college for the commercial training of her 
young men. The aim of the exhibition held at the Crystal Palace in 
1851 waste compare the progress made by the different peoples in 
the development of the industrial arts. It was recognised that 
England held the first ulace. But while wc rested complacently on 
our oars, other nations profited by the lesson and began to take steps 
to promote their home and foreign trade. Belgium recognised that com- 
petent men to represent her in the foreign markets were required, and 
as a result the Higher Commercial Institute at Antwerp came into 
existence.. It was to be to the men destined for a commercial career what 
the university was to the doctor or the lawyer. Similar institutions have 
i.4nce been founded in PVance, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
even in distant Japan. Before admission candidates must show competent 
knowledge as tested by an entrance e.xamiuat ion. The curriculum embraces 
the study of all subjects, a knowledge of which is indispensable to the mer- 
chant, the banker or the trader, including at least two foreign languages, 
book-keeping, commercial documents, geography, history, arithmetic, and 
algebra, commercial law, and the elements of political economy, as well as 
physics and chemistry. The cour^ of study is practical as well as theoreti- 
c \1. Transactions of a large commercial house are simulated, the operations 
of a counting house are minutely practised and all questions relating to the 
theory of exchanges are carefully described. Correspondence is conducted 
by the student in French, German, and English. The principles of inter- 
national commercial law and customs’ legislation are ioi^ulcatcd, and 
special care is taken to make the student acquainted with foreign 
markets by furnishing him with reports sent iu periodically by Belgians 
resident abroad. To further the knowledge of all kinds of vegetable, 
mineral and animal products, there is a well- furnished museum with samples 
and patterns kept up to date, so that the. professor is able to give to his 
pupils a' direct knowledge of the article, in which the latter may one day be 
called upon to trade. The actual political and economical condition of 
foreign countries is studied from carefully compiled data and the relative 
value of raw material from different sources of supply is inquired into and 
noted. The student is encouraged to take a close interest in the political 
events of to-day so far as they affect commercial interests, and the latest 
consular reports from all couutries are placed at his disposal, so that he 
himself later on may be in a position to make a report upon the commercial 
practice Of any country in which he may happen to find himself. Visits to 
factories, mills, mines, etc., enable the student to acquire an insight into the 
actual working of those industrial establishments. 

: Li ;Vahiatde travelling acholarskips are given to the best students, who ere 
thu« relieved of the uccessity of acceptiug the first situation that is offered 
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to him. He is enabled, in fact, to study the economical condition of the 
cobntry’in which be resides, but he must send home periodioAliy a detailed 
report of the result of his observations. These reports, after being noted by 
the Government, are utilised by the students in the prosecution of their 
studies.* 

Training of Clerks. 

For those engaged in business who are not able to attend full time at a 
day school of commie, arrangements should be made by which they 
should able to attend such schools on three or four half-days a 
week during the normal working', hoiirs. The young worker in a house of 
business is in the same the young industrial worker : he cannot 

get an all-fpund training : and at^esent he must get bis theoretical know- 
ledge of commerce by attendance at> a commercial evening school on three 
evenings* a week. ’. This system is unsatisfactory : but by a part-time attend- 
ance at a (lay sdhool of commerce, he might go through a modified course 
of iustrucliou which combined with his experience in a business house should 
make him far better fitted (or tbej^st be is filling. ' , ' 

Training for the Consular Service. 

In the school for commerce the highest courses are arranged for the 
special purpose of fitting the student for the Consular Service. At the 
present time England is generally represented abroad by a foreigner 
whose first interests naturally are not British. What wc require is 
that every Consul representing British interests should be an Englishman 
specially • trained for ’ the service, with a full knowledge of British 
trade, and ready and able to place British interest first. 

A Liberal Education Necessary. 

Our travellers, managers, agents, and responsible clerks in connection 
with all branches of industry should be properly trained. They should 
complete a course of study applicable to their particular calling, including 
modern languages for commercial purposes, commercial arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and accounts, commercial practice, geography and history of 
commerce, economics and commercial law. At the same time it cannot be 
too strongly urged that opportunities must be provided for education apart 
from the purely utilitariap form. 

The period between fourteen and eighteen years of age is a vital period 
durim wiiich the youth should the opportunity of fitting himself for 

livelmob4 And ior life. He sboiila have the opportuuity of learniog iu ^ tlic 
fullest sense bis trade or business aud of developing those faculties of 
body, -and spirit that would enable him to fulfil bis duties to his ne^gh^^ov^^ 
and to the nation. The school, course should, therefore, offer beypn^ fhe 
purely technical or commercial subjects other subjects of a liberal cbaracteETf 
The youth is not merely a wage^earniog industrial or commercial ; be is a 
huinan beingt and education and training should enable him to oceppy 
bis leisure time to good advantage, 

Res^ponsibiuTy.of Education Official^. 

. A responsibility rests upon u»as education officials. I t is for us to see 
that (the edu^tionalneedsiof the nation are reaUy appreciated, and that the 
fullest educational opportunities are provided maU. If we , rightly do our 
part there should arise in England an industrial army apd a .oommercial 
ar^ oErtraintaitting foY onr country that industriiil arid coirtfnerdal 

supfbriiacy'wblcti \ital to a uaitidu so situated as we 
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We publish for iuforni.ition the recominoiidations of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association for the treatment of latex and Curing of Rubber, 

Under the heading of “ Taking Pains,” we publish a little sermon by 
Dr. T. N. Carver, the Advisor in Agricultural Kconomics to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Queensland Agricultural Journal furnishes us with an account 
of the experience of Mr, S. Stirling, in the use of gelignite for blowing out 
stumps, and we wish that some one who had experimented with that or any 
other explosive, whether for opening up new land or growing crops, would 
supply us with their experience. One gentleman about a year ago experi- 
mented with an explosive in growing tea and promised to furnish us with a 
report, but this must be held in abeyance as he has answered to the cal) to 
arms and has joined the Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

We publish some official statistics of the Cotfee trade in the United 
Kingdom taken from the Produce Markets' Review, from which paper we 
also publish a paragraph dealing with Indian Tea and the official statistics 
of the Tea tr.ade of the United Kingdom. 

The treatment of Rinderpest which is so prevalent is referred to. 

The Director of the Labour Department writes to us as follows : — 

“ A curious case which is of general interest. In a certain district a 
“ criminal warrant and a civil process were out against the same man, a 
“ defaulter of an Estate subscribing to the Labour Department. The criminal 
“ one w.as served but the civil one was returned with the endorsement that 
“ the man was not to be found. The matter is, of course, being reported to 
** the proper authorities. 

The proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the South Mysore 
Planters’ Association held at Mudigere have not yet reached us, but we hear 
that the following gentlemen have been elected 

Mr. M. J. Woodbridge .. ; President. 

Mr. C. Lake ... Vice- President. 

Mr. A. Thomson ... Honorary Secretary. 
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RUBBER 

R. G. A. RMommendatiofift for the i^reatmeet of Latex 
and Curing of Rubber. 

Appendix B. 

The following recommendations for the treatment of latex and curing of 
rubber have been compiled by the Uniformity Committee of the Rubber 
Growers* Association from information supplied by the Scientific Staff, and 
appear as “ Appendix B’* in the annual report of that body. 

General. 

1. Cups, Buckets, and other Utensils should bc^ selected with a view to 
ease in cleaning and should be kept absolutely clean. Vessels made of 
copper, or any alloy of copper, and kerosene tins or receptacles with similar 
angles should be avoided, 

2. Waiei^ in Cups. — In most cases addition of water is quite unneces- 
sary, A little clean water may be used in very dry weather, when the latex 
tends to coagulate very quickly. In some instances a little formalin or 
sodium sulphite {not biMilphite) may be added, but application should he 
first made to the laboratory for advice before nsin^ these reaf^ents. 

3. Winter on tne Transverse Cuts is not advi sable.- Ohen the 
latex coagulates as a result of employing water on fresh cuts. 

4. Bark Shavings and other impurities should not be allowed in the 
cups or buckets. 

5. Collection of Latex, — Latex should not be allowed to stand in the 
field. The earliest opportunity for collection should be taken. It is recom- 
mended that in collecting the following grades be recognised and kept 
separate 

(a) Clean uncoagulated latex, (b) Lump, coagulated in the cups, 
fc) Rinsings from the cups. 

6. Transport of Latex.— Every possible means of facilitating quick 
transport should be taken. When distance of transport is great, outstation 
coagulating houses should be erected. 

In the Factory. 

Reception of Latex. 

7. Preliminary Treatment. — The latex shoufd be received if pos- 
sibly on a \erandah, so that there is no necessity for coolies to enter the 
building, thus avoiding the presence of dirt in the factory. 

8. Supervision. — The reception of latex should be under direct Euro- 
pean supervision. Causes of defects in preparation of the finished rubber 
are thus often detected. 

9. Cleanliness in utensils and methods is absolutely necessary ; any 
neglect in this repect is sure to detract from the quality of the rubber. 

10. Straining ot Latex should be thorough, care being taken to see 
that the mesh is in good order, 

11. Bulking of Latex is strongly r€commended.-*-TYie mixing of all 
latex undoubtedly tends to produce a rubber of greater uniformity. 
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12. Sodium Bisulphite, — For crepe manufacture dissolve ^Ib. of the 
powder in 1 gallon of water. This will be suHicient for ^0 gallons of undi- 
luted latex. The solution should be well stirred iu after bulking and before 
the addition of acid. Larger quantities of sodium bisulphite are quite 
unnecessary. Sodium bisulphite should not be used in making sheet 
rubber, 

^Vo^c.—LatexJ containing more than 35 percent, of rubber may 
taken as ** undilutedjlatex,'’ 

Coagulation. 

13. Coaf^nlant, — Acetic acid is recommended as the best coagulant 
at present. 

14, Sirensith of So/i// /on .—Stock solutions should be made up as 
follows: — 

(а) For maliin^ Crepe. — Take one part of concentrated acetic acid, 
of 98 to 100 per cent, strength, and dilute it with 20 parts of pure 
water. 

(б) For mahin^ Sheet.-— Tsko one part of concentrated acid, of 98 
to 100 per cent, strength, and dilute it with 200 parts of pure 
water. 

If in making these stock solutions a more diluted acid be employed such 
as an acid of 80 per cent, strength, a proportionately greater amount of acid 
mu=^t be taken; thus with an SO per cent, acid, If parts must be taken 
instead of one part. 

Ill effecting coagulation the maximum amounts of these stock solutions, 
w'licli need never be exceeeded. are: — 

(a) For Crepe. — 1 part of stock solution to 50 parts of undiluted 
latex ; 

{h) For Sheet. ^ \ part of stock solution to 5 parts of undiluted 
latex. 

It will frequently bo found that less than these amounts is euough to 
produce complete coagulation, and the minimum amount which is effective 
should be ascertained by trial. 

If the latex has been diluted, a proportionate reduction in the amount 
of the coagulant may be made : thus if 50 gallons of pure latex have been 
diluted up to 100 gallons by adding water, then only one part of stock solu- 
tion (rt) need be u.sed for 190 parts of such diluted latex, 

15, Mixing of acid and latex should be thorough. Thi.s is best effected 
by means of broad wooden paddles. Sticks must not be allowed for this 
purpose. When making sheet the scum should be removed and added to 
the lumps : 

(а) For the preparation of crepe rubber or sheet rubber in coagulat- 
ing tanks any quantity of latex may be coagulated in bulk; 

(б) For sheet rubber, when ordinary dishes are used, not more than 

50 gallons of latex should be treated with acid in one batchy as 
the latex sometimes coagulates before all can be poured into the 
dishes. It is sometimes expedient to add water to the latex or 
to use a diluted solution of formalin to prevent rapid coagu- 
lation. In such cases advice should be obtained from the 
laboratory. 
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Preparation of Rubber. 

16. Amount of Working , — The extent to which rubber is worked on 
(he machines should be the minimum found necessary. 

17. The Thickness of the Rubber determines the rate of drying. Pale 
crepe should be rolled out thin for drying, especially thin for artificial 
drying, and this can subsequently be worked into blanket crepe if desired. 
Sheet rubber when dry should not exceed J inch in thickness. 

18. Smoke Curing , — Sheet should always be as uniform in thickness 
as possible, and the period of smoke curing should also be uniform. Sheets 
not exceeding 4 inch in thickness should usually dry in 9 to 10 days. 

Jt^ote, — The best temperature for smoking is 120 degrees to 130 
degrees F. 

19. Defects,— 

Crepe. 

Defects to be avoided, Preventatives, 

(1) Oil Streaks ... See that oil from the bearings does not get on 

to the rubber — 

(a) through use of too much lubricating oil ; 

(fi) through worn bearings. These should 
immediately be replaced, as oil from worn bear- 
ings contains particles of copper or verdigris, 
which gradually eat into the rubber and reduce 
it to the consistency of treacle. 

(c) by taking care that the crepe dots not 
come near the edge of the rolls or other parts of 
the machinery, which may be oily. Trays under 
the washing mills should not project beyond the 
ends of the rolls. 

(2) Dark Streaks ... Avoid oxidation and surface darkening of 

portions of the coagulatad latex by the use of a 
little sodium bisulphite in the latex (for propor- 
tion, see paragraph 12 above). Do not allow 
the rollers to grind against each other. 

(3) Mottling, Spots and 

Discoloration ... Keep the crepe thin and do not hang it, too 

closely in the store so that the rubber dries 
quickly. In case of persistent spot trouble, apply 
to the laboratory. 

(4) Mouldiness ... Proceed as in (3) and see that the rubber Is 

thoroughly dry before packing. 

(5) Cotton Fluff ... Do not use cotton waste for keeping the oil off 

the rolls. If a pad is necessary, use one of 
cloth or flannel. Avoid using too much oil. 

(6) Tackiness, (Heat and 

Stickiness) ... See that rubber is not exposed to direct rays 

of the sun. Scrap should be brought in and 
washed as soon as possible — if there is unavoi- 
dable delay in washing, the scrap should be kept 
in water. v 
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Smoked Sheet. 

(7) Mouldiness Efficient smoking (see also under 8). 

(8) Rust (Stretching Rusty, 

> Resinous, or Opaque)..* The sheet should be scrubbed down with a 
stiff brush and plenty of water a few hours after 
rolling, allowed to drip for one hour, and then put 
into the smokehouse. 

If the latex is very rich, dilution with water 
before coagulation to a proportion of to 2 lbs, 
of dry rubber to the gallon is recommended. 

(9) Over Smoking (Dark, 

Glossy Surface) ... This maybe caused by the use of too large a 
proportion of coconut husks, rubber s^d, or 
similar oily material. The timber used should 
not be wet and the fires must not be allowed to 
burst into flame. Do not use coconut oil for 
smoking. 

(10) Tar Deposits ... See that the roof of the smokehouse does not 

drip owing to condensation. 

(11) Thickened Edges ... Take care that the edges are not doubled over 

in rolling, as this gives sheets of an uneven 
thickness and liable to cut virgin. 

Care of Machinery, 

20. Machines must be well cleaned and inspected each day before 
commencing work. At frequent intervals (say, once a week), they should te 
well cleansed of all traces of oil by means of a 5 per cent, solution of caustic 
soda. This must be applied under European supervision, by means of a 
cloth ftlsteiied to the end of a stick. Afterwards the machines should be set 
in inotioQ, and the water allowed to run for some time, say ten minutes. 

21. Lubrication ^ — The engine driver, or other r||ponsiblc person, 

should do this work, ^ 

22. Worn Parts must be replaced at once. Worn bearings are often 
the cause of “greeu streaks’’ in crepe rubber. When the grooves of rolls 
have bedome worn they cease to grip the rubber, thereby reducing the out* 
put of the machine and overworking the rubber. 

Sorting and Grading, 

23. Great attention and careful supervision are necessary for these 
operations. The fewer grades the better, and the regularity of each grade 
is most important. 

The perfect assortment should consist of 

No. 1. — Fine sheet or fine crepe, made from the free or liquid latex. 

No, 2. — Clean light brown crepe, made from lumps, which cannot go 
through the strainer, and skimmings. 

No. 3.— Scrap crepe made from tree scrap, 

No. 4.— Dark crepe, made from bark shavings and the lower quality of 
scrap crepc. Earth rubber and any tacky rubber should be pack^ 
separately* 
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Colour , — Evenness is most desirable and any discoloured or mottled 
pieces must not be left in the first quality. 

In N.o. 2 clean brown crepe, no grit or minute pieces of bark should be 
left in the rubber. 

All pieces of scrap showing the slightest traces of heat must be picked 

out. 

The crepe usually known on the market as “ specky brown” is often 
insufficiently washed ; bark or other impurities left in the rubber reduces 
the value! 

No. 4, the lowest grade, naturally varies very much and special atten- 
tion to washing is most advisable. 

Smoked sheets should only be of one quality. Any sheets oversmoked 
or showing imperfections should be packed separately. 

Prtc/em^.—Opinions differ as to the suitability of cases employed, but 
there is no doubt that the wood must be planed, so that no splinters can get 
into the rubber. 

As a general rule, the three-ply wood cases specially made for rubber 
are the most desirable. Care should be taken to see that the inside of the 
package is thoroughly clean before packing. 

19 by 19 by 24 inches measurement and capable of holding up to about 
200 lb. is recommended for sheet. 

21 by 21 by 24 inches measurement and capable of holding up to about 
155 lb. is recommended for crepe. 

Other cases, which have proved satisfactory, are the Japanese Momi 
and the Cochin case. Ordinary (local) native made chests are undersirable. 
Rubber should never be packed in bales. 

^^^•“^Consume^s’ worst enemy in rubber is heat and stickiness, a ^Vy 
little of which will often spoil an otherwise good parcel.— T/tij India Rubber 
Journal, 

Precautionary Measures against the Spread of Plant 

Diseases. 

In referring to the discussions on cacao cultivation which took place at 
the Third International Congress of Tropical Agriculture, Tropical Life 
takes occasion to make some remarks on the subject of legislation against 
plant diseases and pests. The writer considers that certificates as to the 
freedom of plants from diseases or pests are only of value when officially 
issued at the importing centres known to be infected ought to be placed 
under quarantine, and exports of plants or seeds prohibited from such 
centres, until the cause of the quarantine ceases to exist. Some such regu- 
lations are already in force, and are likely to be made more stringent. The 
question then naturally arises—How are planters to make and keep their 
properties a clean centre of export ? It is suggested that definite areas of 
not more than 300 to 500 acres shoqld have isolating belts, preferably a 
practically bare strip of land like* a road, right round them. Such a precau- 
tion would enable the careful planter to control a disease or pest more 
easily, and it would tend to prevent its spreading far and wide. Even when 
the most* stringent measures had to be applied, such as burning out, they 
could be more effectually and economically carried out in such limited 
areas;— Tfttf AgriouUural Ncw8% 
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TAKING PAINS 

The following interesting little sermon is by Dr. T. N. Carver, the 
Adviser in Agricultural Economics to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and appeared in Farmers' Bulletin No. 620 of 1914. As advice to Indian 
planters it would appear to touch home in some places : — 

There is a story of an aged savage wbo^ after having lived in civilised 
coniinunities most of his life, returned in his old age to his native tribe, saying 
that he had tried civilization for 40 years and it wasn’t worth the trouble. 
Much of the philosophy of civilization is summed up in that remark. Civili- 
zUion consists largely in taking trouble. Genius, in the individual, has been 
said to consist in the capacity for taking infinite pains in one’s work. It is 
this capacity which marks the superior race as well as the superior individual. 
They who find the taking of pains too burdensome to be borne, will naturally 
decide that civilization is not worth the trouble. They who do not find it so 
very burdensome to take pains, will naturally decide that civilization is worth 
the trouble, and will therefore become civilized. 

“ This principle applies to every stage of civilization and progress. The 
greatest advancement is made by those who are capable of taking greatest 
pains. It applies especially to agricultural progress. It is more trouble to 
select than not to select seed, and to select it in the field than in the bin. It 
is more trouble to test cows than not to test them, to keep accounts than not 
to keep them, to diversify or rotate crops than not to diversify or rotate, to 
mix fertilisers intelligently than to buy them already mixed, to co-operate 
w'ith one's pig-headed neighbours, especially if one is himself a little pig- 
headed, than to go it alone. It is also more profitable, In all these and a 
multitude of other cases it is found that it pays to take trouble. 

“ There is probably no part of the farmer’s business where this needs 
to be so much emphasised as in his buying and selling. It is so much less 
trouble to buy all one’s supplies at retail as they are needed than to plan 
ahead and buy at wholesale, and to sell one’s products at wholesale and iu 
bulk to the nearest buyer than to work out a better marketing scheme, than 
this practice of buying everything universal. It takes a very rich soil, or 
very hard work on the farmer’s part, or both, to make up the losses resulting 
from this system. The farmer is becoming, almost in the same sense as 
the manufacturer, a buyer of raw material such as fertilisers, seeds, feeds, 
machinery, live stock, etc. What manufacturer would expect to prosper if 
he depended upon the retail stores to supply him with his raw materials as 
they were needed and at retail prices ? How many manufacturers would 
expect to prosper if they did not have selling agencies but waited for buyers 
to come around and offer to buy their products after they were finished ? 

“Of almost equal importance is the question of making the farm 
garden, poultry yard, orchard, and dairy support the farmer’s family. All 
these things require the taking of trouble. It is less trouble to put all one’s 
time on a money crop, to haul it to town and sell it, and to haul home from 
the store everything w'hich the family consumes than to give attention to 
gardens, fruits, poultYy, pigs, and cows. It is also less profitable. The 
products which the farmer’s family consumes are sold to the best market in 
the world. The farmer should credit to the garden, the orchard, the 
poultry yard, the cow, and the pig-pen the retail prices which he would 
otherwise, pay for food, not half so good, bought at retail. 

** Needless io say, thesb things must be carefully planned and managedt 
That requires the taking of trouble. Farmers who are .net competent, or 
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willing, to take pains in pl^Qipt^anc} managing ^these parts of their business 
will probably do quite as well by going on the old way, of hauling .all their 
stuff to market and hauling hoin^ again the goods which the family dohsun^es. 
But their lack of prosperity will be due to the fact that, like the hged savage 
already referred to, they have concluded that civilization and progress are 
not worth the trouble. 

But after all, when one gets accustomed to taking pains it ceases to 
be painful to keep on. It is only the beginning from which we shrink. When 
one gets into the habit of keeping accounts, of rotating and diversifying crops, 
of making the farm feed the family, and running co-operative enterprises, it 
is not half as much trouble as it was feared that it would be. The real test 
of a man’s quality is his ability to begin taking pains,” 


Explosive on the Land. 

Mr, S. Stirling, ot Mount Morgan, writing of his experience in the use 
of gelignite for blowing out stumps, says : — 

“ Having read a good deal in the Journal about clearing land, I gi\e my 
experience with gelignite. Having some land which at one time teamsters 
used for a road, and was very hard, 1 decided to clear it of stumps, .so 1 got 
a grubber and started digging. It took me two hours to get one .stump 
out, so I decided lo try' gelignite. I can do more in two shots than I 
could in two days* work at grubbing, ai.d those two shots would take 
me twenty minutes to bore, charges and fire for very large stumps. To sate 
gelignite, I blow the earth out from both sides, using two plugs for each 
side. The stump is generally cleared of earth to a depth of 3 ft., and very 
often so shattered as to be all ready to set fire to : the small stumps I 
have blown out with from one to three plugs of gelignite, thus getting rid of 
small stumps and saving very often ten plugs of gelignite, which would be 
re(iuired if the large stumps were blown out, and bringing the cost of clear- 
ing down \ery low, and, what is more, saving a lot of hard work at grub- 
bing. 

“ For boring I use a 1-inch auger, 3 feet long, with a brace at end for 
boring rapidly. I generally bore to a depth ot 18 in, and very often only 
12 in. for small stumps — under the stump, if possible; if not, then close 
to it. After boring out I ram the bottom of the hole firmly with a round 
wooden banister I use for a tamping rod. Then, if I decide to use three 
plugs, I break each plug in half, then press each half firmly until squashed 
solidly in the bottom of the hole. In the last half plug 1 place IheN cap 
with about 12 or 18 in. of fuse, according to the depth of the hole. 1 then 
drop in fine earth, a little at a time, and press that down very gently until 
the hole is filled up, 1 next split the fuse, and place a little gelignite in the 
split and light it. It is wonderful how quickly and easily stumps can be 
blown out, and how quickly ground, even with green timber on it, is got 
ready for cnltivation with no exhausting work. « ' 

“ Let anyone in doubt take on grubbing for one day; then shootout 
stumps next day. He will see the difference between hard work one day 
and a week’s wuik d^ue on the next day with gelignite by }ust boring a few 
holes and charging and firing.” 

Many people are afraid of explosives, but they are not half as dangerous 
proyidiDg care is t^ikeir, as some think,— Aprieultural jonr^ 
$$ah " , T 
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COFFBE. 

The 9 ina(l increase in the World’s visible supply cannot have any elfect 
upon the markets, for the figures are largely dependent upon estimates, as it 
is not possible to obtain tellable itiforinatiou from four of the principal 
Enroppym ports. Business continues in much the same, slack Condition; 
there is a fair aeinand, but the outlet is *^tiH limited, and the supplies .nre 
short with not much variety, It is satistactory to note even a small 
improvement in the home consumption for January, especially as last year 
was rather a large increase over the previous year. Possibly, some of this 
is due to the large number of Belgian and French people living here, and 
the grocers will, no doubt, spare no effort to secure this extra trade. It is 
reported that Messrs. Elder, Depster & Co., have withdrawn all their boats 
from the Costa Rica trade ; if this be so, it will mean a serious delay in 
shipping the new crop and it is said that at present there is very little on the 
way, 

Lonhon Coffee Returns. 

Home * 


Consuinpiion. Export. Stock. 



1U15. 

1914. 

1015. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

For week ended 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton.s. 

February 6 

501 

341 

384 

262 

15,220 

12,745 


For 6 weeks ended 

February 6 1,807 1,374 1.753 1,351 — — 

The Home amount contains a proportipn for Export delivered by cart. 


Official Statistics of the Coffee Trade of the 
United Kingdom. 

1 Month ended Jau. 31 




1913. 19)4. 

1915. 

I m polls 

cwts. 

75,256 79.835 

120,257 

Home consumpticn 

... cwts. 

23,214 24,067 

24,471 

Exports 

... cwts. 

33,206 27,465 

53,763 

Total Deliveries 

... cwts. 

56,420 51.532 

78,234 

Stock on Jan. 31 

... cwts. 

177.000 276,000 

376,000 

World's Visible Supply of Coffee, Ff.rritary 1 , 1915. 



Stock. 



1915. 

1914. 

Europe — 


Bags. 

liags. 

Copenl agen 


66,000 

72,000 

Bremen 


-46,000 

138,000 

Hamburg 


=H20,000 

2,016,000 

Holland 


386,000 

706,000 

ILiigland 


257.000 

245,000 

Antwerp 


’^978.000 

1,047,000 

Havre 


2,014,000 

2,886,000 

Bordeaux 


39,000 

45,000 

Marseilhs 


98,000 

144,000 

I'rieste 


*M2,0C0 

394,000 


Afioai to Eiicppe 


4.316.000 

1457.000 


7,693,000 

863 ^ 
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Visible supply, Europe 

Ihe United States 

Afloat to U. S. A. 

Brazil 

5.473.000 

1.486.000 
717,000 

2.452.000 

8.556.000 

1.576.000 
630,000 

2.514.000 


Total February 1, 1915 ... 
„ January 1, 1915 ... 

10,128,000 

10,091,000 

13.276.000 

13.665.000 


1915. 

1914. 1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

Quotation for Superior 

Santos ... 45/6 

53/6 6fi 3 

69/3 

62/— 


Ebtimate. 

— The Produce Maikets* Rcxuexc, 


Ekporis. 

Coffee , — Continued high prices in Omdurman and competition ha\e 
driven up Gore and Sayo prices from 15s. 6d, per cwt. in 1910 to more than 
double in 1914. The sources of wild coffee open to the Galla collectors 
yield about 1,100 tons, but with a more convenient system of taking the 
Government royalty at the last customs export station this amount could be 
increased. As it is, the Gallas are compelled to pick the beriies and are 
allowed to keep those fallen to the ground. The royalty taken varies from 
10 to 75 per cent, and no coffee can be sold before it is paid. The result is 
sudden congestion of market and corruption in the payment of royalty, 
which is far too heavy to encourage the trade. The Government does not 
open new roads to tap new forests, c. i*., those of Salle and Alga, south and 
south-east of Bure, Till this is done, the wild crop will not increase. 
Gambela supplies 65 per cent, oi the coffee consumed in the .Sudan, but 
Santos is likely to compete more seriously ;ind force down pncee lo 270 
pias, per kantar, or £3 Is. per cwt. Sudan consumption in 1913 was 1.656 
tons, but with the growth of prosperity this should soon rise to 2,000 tons. 
With the new plantation coffee ready Gambela is quite capable of satisfying 
this demand and of exporting any surplus in transit to Europe. 

Beeswax , — High prices and a favourable season had their effect, and 
210 tons were exported against 122 tons in 1912. It is fetching at Gore and 
Sayo a .steady £4, 8s. per cwt , or 14 dol. a farasula of 17 kilos. The wax 
of Gedami and Anfillo is still limited though of a better quality than Gor6. 
An increasing trade, however, is being done with nati\e merchants of Nejo 
and Lekempti. who come to Sayo and exchange wax for cotton fabrics, 
though the road dues are an undoubted obstacle. As in the case of coffee, 
there are still large forests unexploited round Bure and Goi6 owing to the 
apathy of the local authorities and their inability to cut new roads. 

Rubber . — The drop in prices led to a cessation of activity on the pait 
of the rubber regie. A slight rise enabled them to export a few parcels in 
1913— a welcome addition to the exports. The organisation, however, of 
this monopoly needs to be changed and a more generous range of prices 
offered to Gallas who collect, if the monopoly is to be worked on a large 
scale. The high prices of coffee and beeswax compete for the labour of the 
collectors. Modern methods have not been introduced, and the Gallas 
are not being trained to collect economically, — Diplomatic and Consular 
ReportSt ^Abyssinia, trade of Gambela., 
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Indian Tea . — The slight lull in the demand towards the end of lait 
week had entirely disappeared when the public sales were resumed on 
Monday. Kates were firm to dearer at the auctions, and buying was very 
general for ail description up to \0d. per lb. This was even more pro- 
nounced at Wednesday’s sale and only a limited quantity was sold under 
per lb., while medium Pekoes and Pekoe Couchongs up to lOi^. 
were also fully \d. per lb. dearer. Dust and Fannings were also in strong 
recfuest, but Broken Pekoes over were somewhat irregular. According 

to information received from Calcutta the total exports to the United Kingdom 
for the season will be about 218,000,000 lbs., after deducting the losses 
sustained at the hands of the Emden. This is an excess of some 21i 
millions over last year. The total deliveries, including Southern Indian 
Teas, for the past eight months show an excess over those for the corres- 
ponding period last year of about 244- million lbs. About 63,300 packages 
are advertised for next week’s sale. The Calcutta auctions are now very 
small, and the season is practically closed. 

Java Tea.— The sale on Thursday was a small one, and only about 
1,800 packages were offered. The competition was keen and previous rates 
were realised. 


London Tha Returns. 
Duly Paid, 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended Feb. () ... 5,891,871 5,690,831 


For 6 weeks ended 

February 6 ... 34,921,652 34,117,540 


Export. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

813,711 1,354,899 

5,884,366 8,515,685 


Oi FiciAL Statistics of the Tea Trade of the United Kingdom, 

One month ended January 31. 



1913 

1914 

1915, 

Imports — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

India 

16,671,303 

15,870,358 

32,178,315 

Ceylon 

8,338,977 

8,210,097 

11,176,874 

China 

704,625 

1,320,269 

3,682,289 

Java and Netherlands... 

3.331,119 

' 3,402,376 

1,730,509 

Other Countries 

38,794 

283,734 

335,513 

Total imports 

29,084,818 

29,086,834 

49,103,500 

Home consumption 

26,096,618 

27,950,398 

27,110,369 

Exports 

4,848,213 

4,705,367 

7,397.657 

Total Deliveries ... 

30,944,831 

32,755,765 

34,508,026 

Stock on ’/any. 3!... 

136.051.000 

'113.872,000 

135.852,000 


— Produce Markets* Review* 
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RINDERPEST. 

Other Drugs In the Treatment of RInderpeett 

Mauy drugs aod antiseptics have from time to time been tested in the 
Laboratory for the treatment of Rinderpest. Some were found to alleviate 
the symptoms and to prolong life for a few days. Others, undoubtedly aided 
recovery in a few cases, but no method of treatment which can be regarded 
as of much practical value has as yet been discovered. 

Weak acids such as Hydrochloric, Salicylic, somewhat prolong the 
incubative period when administered the day following inoculation and also 
when given during the attack slightly prolong life. 

Alkalies have no effect. When given in large ejuantity they appear to 
weaken the resistence of the animal and accelerate death. 

Stimulants and emulcents alleviate the symptoms and frequently prolong 
life for a few days and in a few instances aided recovery. * 

Astringents given at the stage of diarrhoea have a decidedly injurious 
effect. When diarrhoea was abruptly checked, the animal rapidly suc- 
cumbed. 

With the exception of iodine and Carbolic acid none of the antiseptics 
tests proved of any value. This is not surprising. The internal admini- 
stration of antiseptics in infective diseases has met with little success in the 
past. There is no drug yet discovered which can be said to have any direct 
antiseptic action on the infective agent in the blood or body tissue. Most 
of the known antiseptics are also tissue poisons and have no specially selective 
action pn tnicro-organisins. Others are so altered after the introduction 
into^he bod|t that their antiseptic properties are lost. A few dings possess 
a special afl^ity or action on certain infective organisms such as Quinine 
and Arsenic. The quest of an antiseptic which caq act as such when 
introduced into the body tissue would appear in our present knowledge 
futile. 

There are, however, some antiseptics which undoubtedly do, to some 
extent, alleviate symptoms and aid recrovery from certain infective diseases. 
This result is attributable to some indirect action of the drug, which 
increases the defensive organisation of the body, rather than to any deterrent 
action on the infective organism against itself. 

It is remarkable that with the exception of Iodine in Actinomycosis, the 
action of mostly all the known specific drugs is directed against the protozoal 
parasites. For example. Quinine in Malaria, Mercury and Salvarsan in 
Sypbillis, and Ipecacuhana in Amoebic Dysentery. 

It is equally surprising that while a prophylactic or curative serum has 
been prepared agaiust most infective diseases due to organisms of purely 
vegetable type, all attempts to discover a serum against the protozoal 
diseases have failed. 

In the following experiments the administration of Iodine and Carbolic 
acid modified the severity of the attack of Rinderpest and in some cales led 
to recovery. 

The animals used were hill cattle among which the mortality In the 
Laboratory is over 90 per cent. Death generally occurs on the 8th or 9th 
day. Treatment was commenced on the 4th or 5th day when the tempe- 
rature bad risen and vesicles formed on the gum aud tongue-— JJsmoifg'C/ 
$h€ Department of Agriculture in India, 
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Oont«nts. 

The Scientific Department publishes a valuable article on Soil and 
Fertiliser Analyses. We especially draw attention to the decision of the 
Executive Council to appoint a Native Assistant Chemist to work under Mr. 
Anstead's supervision, and to the smallness of the fees compared with those 
charged by outside analytical chemists. We hope that by supporting this 
new departure, success will attend it. The scale of charges should be 
attentively studied. The Planting Expert also writes on Black Rot of Coffee, 
and draws attention to the article on the same subject kindly furnished to 
us by Dr. Leslie ColcTuan, Director of Agriculture to the Mysore Govern- 
ment, The Planting Expert also calls attention to a caterpillar pest of Tea 
on the Nilgiris. 

We publish the report of the Proceedings of a quarterly General 
Meeting of the North Mysore Planters’ .Association. 

Also are printed the Proceedings of a Special General Meeting of the 
Shevaroy Planters’ Association, which, was attended by Mr. .Avlmer Martin, 
Director, U. P. A. S. I. Labour Department and . Mr. Day, Deputy 
Director. 

Rot of Coffee is treated in an article by Dr. L.eslie Coleman, who 
gives ad interesting history ofithe disease, and will be read with gieat 
interest by those planters whose estates suffer from the pest. Though not 
abje ajs yet to state definitely* a cfrtain cure for it, he recommends us an 
efficacious method, spraying with Bordeaux Mixture, and' considers (hat 15 
an* acre would* be the cort: hud believes that “one spraying if done 
thoKOut^hly will vbe^found sufificlerit to ward off the disease throughout the 
monsoon/* We hope that those whose estates suffer will experiment and 
their oitApek-v^ces in Ibts CkronicU, 

, . From Simflfip9ta* SpiceTS^fifl we extract two paras, on Coffee and the 
Br\ti#h War Tax op. Tea as it^affects the Capadiap Qrocer, 

From the Diplomatic and Consular Reports we take an article on ^ the 
iinp^^fdftinsers imp' Japan, which shows; , a record as regards quantity 
and v^ltie; 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1. 

Soil and PortillMt* Analyses. 

When th9 laboratory wssr established ia |ras agrej^i^lhat it wad* 

to be looke(fbto a^4 iid 

analyses wbula not be undertaken for planters as a matter of right. ■ The 
practice which has been adopted is to refuse to undertake the analvses of 
sotls at aJI/but to analyse fertiliser^ a jopportunj^ permitted. The atnount^ 
of routine analytical work wUfch can be.undertaken is necessarily very small, 
as the Scierntfic Officer*^ ttnfe is inostly taken up with other matters, and 
what time can be spared for laboratofy work is devoted to research. 

This “is undoubtedly a most unsatisfactory position, since one of the, 
main duties of a Scientific Department should be to afford facilities for the 
performance of analyses of soils and fertilisers, and there has been a grow^ 
log demand for this work aniong<^laf<iters, and a consequent growing discon- 
tent with the existing arrangements. ^ 

The Executive Council 6f the U. E(. A. S. I. have decided to make an 
attempt to remedy this defect by appointing a Native Assistant Chemist to 
work under Mr. Anstead’s supervision iii the laboratory at Bangalore, and in 
future the Scientific Department .will undertake analyses of Soils, Ferti- 
lisers, &c„ a fee being charged for each analyris. 

This seems to be a fair way out of the difficulty and the fees ha^e been 
xirranged so that they may just pay for the expenditure on this new project. 
It will be noted that they are very small when compared with the fees 
charged by outside analytical chemists. 

This new feature of the Scientific' Department is only an experiment, 
and it is hoped that it will receive the support of planters generally, since on 
the amount of this support its success must depend. Up to a point, limited 
by the actual number of analyses a man can make, the more work sent io 
the more likely the scheme is to pay for itself. If use is not made of the 
facilities now offered it is obvious that it cannot pay and it will probably have 
to be discontinued. 

The need for analyses has often insisted upon in these pages. 

Soil analyses should certainly be the basis of all inauurial systems. Ferti- 
lisers bought on guarantee might have the guarantees checked with advant- 
age. Country poonacs, bones, cattfe manures, &c., should be bought on 
analysis, or at least analysed in order to enable correct doses to be applied. 

An example of the need for and the value of such analyses occurred in 
the case of three samples of Ground Nut Poonacs which 1 have recently 
bad occasion to analyse. The analyses, of these three samples were as 
follows : — 



♦Organic Matter 94-82 43-69 96*17 

f Soluble Ash ;3-43 64-65 3*43 

Insoluble Matter .... 1'76 . 1*76 1*06 


100-00 100-00 100-00 


♦Containing Nitrogen .... 6*67 6*29 6*68 

f Containing Pbospborio Acid. ‘ ' 0’9i 0*34 l’4d 

With Nitrogen at 8 annas i^r Ib^be difference in valqe betwe^ itbe 
best and wor^, of these is R8,liO-8-0 per don, and this is the loss to<.|be 
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avoided. Analyses of the three would cost on our scale of fees Hs.6 to 
save Rs. 10-8*0 per ton. 

It U.undertood that all analyses made by the Scientific Department 
under this new scheme will reach the planter through the Planting Expert 
and he will, when desired to do so, supply valuations of fertilisers based on 
the analyses and in the case of soils advice ast to t^^ir cultivation and 
inannrial treatment. This will be done free'of charge as part of the regular 
routine of the Department for tiieinbers of Cistrict Planters’ Associations 
only ; the fee is charged for the analyses only. Equall\\ of course, it must 
be understood that in future no free analyses wili be peiforined. 

It is hoped to appoint a man .it a very early date and to be re'^dy to 
start work on 1st May, while fees will be charged fiom the dale of issue of 
this article at the following rates : — 

Soa’e of oharifeo foi* analyoeo by the Solent iflo Dejpaf^- 
motit of the 

Half these rates will be charged to Members of District 
Planter^ Associations. 

A . — Soils. Bs. a, 

1. Complete cbeiuical analysis incladiog ' 

available Hhospboric acid and Po> 
tash (Dyers' tuetbod) .... .... 40 0 

*3. Mecbaoical analysis .... .... 10 0 

3. CalciaiQ oxide aod carbonate content 

(acidity; .... .... .... 10 0 

B. — JPebtilisbbs. 

1. Fotasb in Fotassic Fertilisers .«.. 8 0 

2. Pbospboric Acid, total and Citrate 

solnble in Pbospbatic fertilisers .... 8 0 

3. Organic matter. Insoluble matter 

and Kitr.igen in Poonacs, &o. .... 6 0 

4. Organic matter. Insoluble matter, 

Nitrogen, and Pbospboric Acid in 

Fish, bones, etc. .... .... 8 0 

5. Complete analysis of mixed Ferti- 

lisers, Composts, Cattle manures, 

‘ ‘ .... .... .... 20 0 

6. Complete analysis of Lime, Lime- 

■ stones, &c. .... .... 10 0 

BtaoV* ilot of Ooltoo. 

Dr. Coleman has most kindly sent us an article on this well-knowa 
disease of Coffee which is published in thia issue of the Chfonicle, Dr. 
Coleman has been-studying the disease duri^ ithe past year and has cleared 
up some of the mysteries which have hitherto enshrouded it. He has<«, 
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succeeded in growing it in pure culture in the laboratory and finding one 
kind of spores which it produces. This has never been done before. His 
tentative recommendations for control should receive close attention and a 
trial by all Coffee planters who are troubled by this pest which undoubtedly 
causes very heavy losses each year. 

This disease does damage ^n Porto Rico also, and a Bulletin of the 
Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station has recently come to hand 
which contains an account of the disease. 

It is reported as sometimes occurring on sour orange, Lttjfa aeffyptUa 

Cucumis aHj^uria^ two m\d vines, and also on Hibiscus and (^jrotons. 
I have seen it here on Crotons and Dahlias in gardens and on §trobi- 
Idfithes, 

No spores or reproductive bodies have been found in Porto Rjcq^and 
the account adds little to our ^knowledge, but in coniunction with what 
Dr. Coleman has to say about it the following extract dealing with remedies 
experimented with and recommended is of interest. 

“ Various remedies have been tried. The gathering and burning of the 
diseased leaves sometimes recommended gave poor results. Enough of the 
fungus remainti on the stems to serve to reinfect the plant so that it is soon 
as badly diseased as before. The lime-sniphur sprays, of which both the 
boiled and unboiled were used, were ineffective, as was also the sulphur 
alone applied as powder. Bordeaux mixture is really effective. The 
fu^ngus cannot grow on a leaf covered with this spray, and it adheres better 
than the other fungicides, especially when made up with twice the usual 
amount of lime. Owing to the frequent and heavy rains of the wet season 
even tb|a spray is washed off to some extent after a few days. In attempt- 
ing to increase the adhesion various substances were added to the mixture, 
including borax, but the ordinary mixture with merely an. extra amount of 
Htpe was found to be better than any of these. Ip the use of any spray 
material difficulties are met with, among which is that of training the peon 
to direct the spray so as to cover the lower sides of , the leaves .and to be 
thorough in the work, leaving no unsprayed, diseased leaves to serve as 
centres of infection. On many trees reinfection takes place from the 
pieces of fungus threads which the spray has missed, or whichrl^ave been 
partly concealed under the bark, making necessary repeated spraying.s if the 
trees are to be kept clean. It is possible to destroy the fungus entirely on 
some trees by one spraying apd to prevent the infection. of healthy trees to 
a large extent* but’ to extet;minate the disease even with repeated spraying 
is difficult. The work of one year seemed to indicate that spraying furnished 
excellent means of checking the disease, but further wpitk ,has shown it to 
be less satisfactory 'than it first appeared. To open up the trees to. the 
wind and air by felling tfee shade could buly have a bad effeicf on the coffee 
and is not to be recommended. • . ^ ! 

As .the nearest approach to a good way of controlling the disease Bor- 
deaux mixture made up with 4.poupda of copper sulphate and^ pounch of 
unslaked lime or pounds of hir-slal^ hme to 50 gallons of watdr applied 
as spray the underside of the leaves is recommended* In no. event should 
a larger area be treated., than ^n be conveniently looked over from time to 
time in order to note arty reiipSbar^nce^ of the dtsekiie'^ anc^ respraygd when 
found necessary. Picking* the leaves before the spraying will probably be 
of n^tne assistance if caure is taken to remove as carefuHy ^s possible all the 
on the twigs, using for the purpose the cheaper labor sometimes 
avafKible for picking the berries.** ' 
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A Oiitorpillai* PMt of Tmm In tho 

Latt 8op« specimens. eaterpUlar were 'SeiH ^ ^rom 

the Niigici^ wlmlhe report that they had attacked a small patch of about 
half a doKen Tea hssh^and pcaot^ly s^ped them^ of their ^ves. On 
the way down the caterpillars pupated, the cocoons being tough and closely 
woven and formed in the fold of, a leaf. About the middle of. last month 
two moths and four parasitic flies emerged jfrom these cocoons, and they 
were sent to the Imperial Entomologist for identiflcadon. He reports the 
moths to be Heterusia virescens and the parasitic flies, Tacbnids probably 
Rxorista hetcrii^ia which forms an effective check on the closely allied 
Hetermia cingala^ a tea pest in Ceylon. 

^^Iie Imperial Entomologist, Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, in his book 
Smne South Indian Insects” gives a plate and the following account of 
H, virescens 

“ Distribution.'-Nilgiris, Wynaad*” 

“ Life History. — Not known. Probably very similar to that of H» 
cingala'* 

Food plants. -Tea.” • i 

“Status. — An occasional local pest of 'tea, the caterpillars sometimes 
stripping the bushes”, 

“ Control. — Collection of the caterpillars by hand and of the moths by 
hand nets. , The moths fly by day.” 

“ Remarks. — Apparently only once, reported as doing damage in 
South India. The outbreaks in the case of the allied H. cingala in Ce 3 r]on 
are usually sporadic and severe in circumscribed areas, but parasites soon 
increase in numbers and hold the moth in check.” 

Watt and Mann give the following remedies for the allied spegies 
Heterusia cingal(t, and^^ese apply to Heterusia virescens. ^ 

“ The caterpillars should be collected and destroyed wbereever seen ” 
“ together with cocoons and even more especially the moths which ” 
“ are brilliant and easily seen. All dead leaves should be swept up ” 
“ from below the bushes and burned. The caterpillars are fortuna- ” 
“ tely subject to the attacks of a parasitic fly Exorista lieterusiae. ” 
“ 'I his fly fastens its eggs upon the back of the caterpillar, the young ” 
“ maggots penetrate the body of the host and feed on its contents, ” 
“ taking care not to touch any vital spot until they are ready to '* 
“ undergo their own transformation. The diseased caterpillar has ” 
“ usually suflicie»t strength to apis its cocoon, but collapses without ” 
“ turning into a chrysalis. The sudden disappearence of this peat 
“ after reaching its climax is usually due to the work of this useful ” 
parasite, though sometimes a bacterial disease is still more eflec- ” 
” tual in the work of extermination.” 

The moths are conspicuous objects with black green fore- wings and 
white or yellow bands and spots. 

Any one who is Interested in these insects and who has access to the 
following publications will find therein descriptions and coloured plates of 
th^ra 

The Bombay Natural History Society’s Journal, XVIII, p. 430. 

Indian Museum Notes, IV% 5, p. 279 and V, 1, p. 16. i 

The Trdpical Agriculturist, XLlIl, 2, p. 128. 

RUDOLPH D. ANST^AD, 

Planing Expert 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting held at Baiehonnur 
on the 29th March, 1913. 

PlUESENT. — Messrs. C. Danvers (Chairman), C. H. Browne. H G. Bonner, 
R, G. Foster. C. P. Reed, E. W. Fowke, W. H. Reed. F. W. 
Might, C. C. Kent, (Honorary Secretary). ‘ By Proxy — Messrs. 
A. Durham, and S« L. Mathias. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. ^ 

U. P, A. S. /, Labour Department. — Proposed from the Chair, apd 
bonded by Mr. E. VV. Fowke ) “ That a Committee be appointed to 
draw up rules for the settlement of Labour disputes in the District : which 
shall then be circulated to all planters in the district, for their opinions and 
adherence, and eventually to the Labour Department for its guidance in the 
settlement of disputes referred to it.’* This resolution was passed unani- 
mously. - u 

Resolved that Messrs. C. H. Browne, C. P. Reed, and C. C. Kent be 
appointed to the Committee, 

Advances to Writers and Maistries. — It was decided that it was too 
late in the year to take any steps under this heading, but it was resolved that 
in view of the increasing lateness of wiiters returning to the estates, mem- 
bers be recommended to limit their writer’s leave on full pay to 2 months in 
the year. 

Arrears of Subscriptions. — The Honorary Secretary reported that 
only two Estates were now in arrears with their subscriptions, and stated 
tharthe Manager, Mr. E. C. Kent, had profuised to pay this on receipt of a 
further statement of the amount 4ue, as long ago as November 1st, but that 
in spite of several subsequent applications, no reply^ had been received. It 
was resolved that the Honorary Secretary be instructed to write again 
applying for subscriptions due, and also to write to those members who have 
recently sent in their resignations from the Association, pointing out that 
they are at liberty to resign such m^inber^hip at the end of the current year, 
i.e„ June 30lh. 1915, but that they are not equally at liberty to resign their 
obligations to the Assistant Scientihe Oilicer Fund, guaranteed by them 
coeqtially with ^ all members of the Association, and which obligation began 
on July ist, 1912, and ends on Juno 50th, 1917. That it should be emphatic- 
ally pointed out to such members that they are bound in honour as well as 
by their acceptance of the resolution guaranteeing the necessary funds, to 
subscribe 6 as. per acre for the full’ period of 5 years, and that anv default- 
ing as regards subscriptions wiil bear unfairly on those members who 
honourably go on fulfilling engagements entered into. 

Com mission and Feeding Chanies tm Government Oattle Pounds. 
— Read and recorded letter No, 2551 from the Deputy Commissioner, Kadur 
District. 

fMters from the Planting Read letters Nos. 123 and 147 

which were discussed and approved- 

$ Assistant Scientific Officer. — Read correspondence anent the Assist- 
ant Scientific Oih< er, (Mysore). It was considered that the Council of 
Mysore Planters’ A^ggeiations had not been efficient in the control of this 
Officer’s work. Oif ttvo consecutive occasions no member from one of the 
Associations had attended Couuuil pi^etings, — a difficulty is experienced in 
getting a proper executive, and this Association expresses the opinion that 
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it would be much better to put the Assbtant Scientific Officer immediately 
under the control of the Planting Expert, who might be consulted as to 
tours, etc., by the various Associations in Mysore,^ The Honorary Secre- 
tary was instructed to send copies of this resolution to the other Associa- 
tions in Mysore, 

Notification of Govemnunt UoUdnya. — As members are continually 
put to inconvenience and unnecessary expense by sending to the Treasury 
for cash, and finding it closed, .and as the order passed some years ago by 
the Deputy Coininissioner, that planters should be notified when the Trea- 
sury will be closed, has fallen into .disuse and disregard, the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to ascertain and distribute to all members a list of 
Government Holidays, and other days when it will be useless to send for 
change. 

' Goffec Stealing Case. — Read letter from Mr. F. I. Morgan stating that 
in the case of three persons found guilty of stealing coffee from his estate, 
the sentence given was only one month,^ ^n spite of the fact that one of the 
accused is an old offender, and that it was his second conviction for the same 
offence, Also that notwithstanding numerous applications to the Amildar for 
copies of the judgment, he had up to the .present been unable to obtain the 
same. Resolved that this Association is of opinion that on the facts repre* 
sented, the punishment accorded to an old and well known offender seems 
totally inadequate, and the delay in getting a copy of the jtidgment of the 
usual discouraging nature, but as no such copy has yet been provided, the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to urge Mr. Morgan to persevere in trying 
to procure the same. 

Roads and Communications. — Resolved that this Association views 
with the gravest apprehension the serious progressive deterioration in the 
condition of the roads in this district. That sections of some roads have 
had no work at all done on them during the current year. That this Asso- 
ciation requests Government to investigate the cause which has contributed 
to the present unfortunate conditions, and to take steps to remedy them. 

Election of Office Bearers. — Mr, A, F. Evetts having gone to England, 
Mr. C. P. Reed was elected President of the Arsociation, and Mr. C. H. 
Browne, Vice-President. 

(Signed; C. C. KENT, 

Honorary Secretary. 


ihavaroy Plantara’ AMOoiation. 

Proceedings of a St>ecial General Meeting held at the Victoria 
Rooms, Vercattd, onid^Rh March. 1915. 

Present. — Miss Gompert/, Messrs, E. Dickins* H. Dickins, R. A. Gilby, 
S. M. Hight. W, J. Leckler, K, Leeining, E. Large, E. L. Payser. 
W. Rahm, C. Kahm, C. D. Hyje, E. W. Short, B, N. Short, 
L. E,T. Short, G. Turner^ J. Pringle- Waldcck and C, Dickins, 
(Honorary Secretary). Mrs. Morris by her Proxy Mr. R. A. 
Gilbv. 

WsiVor.?— Messrs. Aylmer Martin, Director, U. P, A. S. I. Labour Depart- 
ment, Day, Deputy Director; A. Gompertx; N. Higbt ; and L. 
t Hight. 

(1) Notice calling the meeting. — The Notice calling the .Meeting was 
taken read. 

it) proposed Drttft Labour Rtdes.^The Honorary Secretary, on 
opening the ftieeling, stated that, in at^ordance with a resolution pas^d at 
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a meeting held on 20th january, ‘he had .invited Mr. Martin to attend a 
meeting of the Association to enable members to discuss with him the 
proposed Draft Labour Rules. Mr. Martin had kindly consented to meet 
them to-day and he had great pleasure in introducing both Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Day to those present and .hoped a sa^sfactory agreement regarding 
the rules would be arrived at. 

After carefully considering each rule by itself, Mr. Marlin entering into 
, full details and answering the various questions put to him and on his 
assurance that should some of th^ni, after trial, be found inapplicable^to 
this District, new ones could be substituted, the sense of the meeting vyas 
taken with the following results : — 

/ v ^ Rule No. 1. — Agreed to. 

Rule No! 2.— Agreed to at meeting of 18th December, 1914. 

Rule No. 3. — Agreed to. 

Rule No. 4. — Agreed to with the following alteration in section (AL 
** Instead of 6 months read 8 months.** 

Rule No. 5. — Omitted altogether. 

Rule No 6. — Agreed to with the following continuation at the end on 
the Shevaroy Mills.*’ 

Rule No. 7. — Agreed to. 

Rule No. 8. — Agreed to at meeting of 18th December, 1914. 


Rule No, 9. — Do, 

do. 

do, 

Rule No. 10. — Do. 

do. , 

do. 

Rule No. 11. — Do, 

do. 

do. 

Rule No, 12. — Do. 

do. 

. do. 


A proposal by Mr. B. Short to the effect that advances fo coolies and 
maistries on all Shevaroy Estates be made on a fixed date, instead of as at 
present, met with scant support as the closing of crop varies in the different 
localities. 

Vote of thanks , — A hearty vote of thanks was passed fo Messrs. Day 
and Martin for kindly attending the meeting, explaining the rules and 
answering the various questions <pntto'thcm. ' Mr. Martin repHed in a witty 
^nd humorous speech and congratulated the members on having come to an 
agreement. 

The meeting then terminated. 

(Signed) CHAS. DICKINS, 

. irti Hon, Secy,, S, P, A, 


Two compositions, are recommended against house-flies: — (1 Five 
parts by weight of crushed pepper in pods, 5 parts of quassia powder, 10 
parts of castor sugar, to which IQ part’s of spirit is added ; the whole is 
carefully ground in a mortar and, when filtered, put on plates as a bait ; 
(2) two parts per weight of sweet rush-root (Andropogon^ tyhich yields oil 
of citronella), 15 parts of efarch and 1 part of eucaiyptol, all groutid into a 
hoe tKrsrder, and scattered over th^pots fr^uentied by The smoke 

^bfh'drfed water-melon leaves is also said to kill fliesr^t^TAs Review of 

Apptkd Entomology. 
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BLAck ROT OF COFFER. 

Hv 

Dr. L. C. Coleman, Ph. Director of Agriculture, 

Mysore State Department of Agriculture. 

Black Rot is a disease so well known to Coffee planters that it is 
unnecessary for me to give a lengthy description of it. It must have been 
present in South India almost from the beginning of coffee cultivation as it 
was described by Cooke, one of the pioneer Lnglish Mycologists as long ago 
as IS76 from specimens collected in Mysore. At almost the same time, 
this disease, or one very similar to it, was reported as attacking coffee 
in Venezuela and since then, it. has been found in most coffee growing 
couutries. As far as I am aware, it has not been reported frpin Brazil 
or from East Africa but these are as far as ! can ascertain the only import- 
ant coffee growing regions free from it. In this connection, 1 may say that 
there is some dpubt whether the fungus found in South America is identical 
with that found in South India; but if the two are not identical they are 
very closely related indeed. 

The fungus which causes the disease was christened by Cooke Pelli- 
cnlaria Kolerova, a name which it still possesses. This name is tni^pb more 
apt and descriotive than many of the scientific names of fungi, the first 
name Pellicularia (the so-called generic name) referring to the pellicle or 
film -like appearance of the fungus on the lower surface of the leaves while 
the second name (so-called specific name) is simply the vernacular name of 
the disease. 

The pellicle or film is made up of a thin layer of rather loosely woven 
fungus threads or hyphae which can be made out even by means of a hand 
lens when the leaf is dry. At the base of the leaf this spider web-like mass 
converges to form a fl it lightly woven hand which extends down the twig. 
Binds from the bases of the various attacked leaves join together to form a 
common band down the branch. This gives to the fungus the appearance 
as if it began boinewhere on the trunk or even the ground and gradually 
grew up and out along branches and twigs to the leaves themselves. Hence 
comes the common belief that the fungus rests from one season to the next 
in the soil and grow?* np on to the tree afresh each year. All our observa- 
tions lead to the opposite view namely, that the infection each ye^r starts 
from a leaf or branch on the tree arfd from there spreads out partly by 
growing from one twig and branch to another and partly by means of spores 
which remain to be described. 

There are two respects in whicji Cooke’s original description appears to 
be wrong. In the first place, he states that the filmy or pellicular consis- 
tency of the fungus mass on the leaf is due to a kind of gelatinous substance 
which compacts the whdle mass of threads together. Now undoubtedly 
when the film is wet it gives one the impression that a certain amount of 
jelly is present but this, is apparently not so, as little if any trace of a 
gelatinous substance can be made out under the microscope. In the second 
•place he describes the spores of the fungus as minute spiny spherical bodies 
attached' at irregular intervals to the fungus threads. Undoubtedly such 
spheripal bodies are,' at times, present although I bsve been able ^ to find 
them but rafrely. However it now appears practically certain .tl\at, they 
b«ve nothing to do with the Black R>t fungus at all but are produond by 
another fungus which n6w and then'giik^ in company with it on the surface 
of attacked leaves, In this connectiM It must, be pointed out that ^these 
spores have not yet been observed to germinate. 
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How does the fungus reproduce itself then, if the spores which 
have so long been . ooasldnr^ ast belof^iiig to it .ire^lly belong to another 
fungus? During the monsoon of 1914 when the Agricultural Department 
first took up a serious study of this disease I was able to discover the real 
reproductive organs of the Black Rot fungus. These spores apparently 
foimed in considerable numbers under favourabUs conditions are easily 
detached and germinate readily in 'water. They are undoubtedly the chief 
means by whitih the fhngus spreads rapidly during the monsoon months, as 
they could readily be carried from one pLant to another by the wind or by 
other means. 

These spores are minute elliptical bodies which are borne on lhe*iends 
of special swollen’ threads called basidia. Each basidium bears four of 
thfise minute spores. This type of spore formation is typical of a very 
large gro^Tp of (ungi kriowh as the Hasidiomycetca, To this group beloh^ the 
toidstools' mushrooms and all the numerous shelf fungi which are fmmd on 
stumps of trees^ Jog^, etc. 

How the fiiugiis carries over from one season to another ts not abso- 
lutely certain although it seems highly probable that certain structures found 
on leaves which have been killed by the fungus are really its resting stage. 
This queMion will, 1 trust, be settled shortly after the beginning of the next 
monsoon. It appears also probable that the fungus may remain on twigs 
and br^^nches which have had the disease and so bring about fresh infec- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly an efficacious jnysthod of dealing with this disease is to 
spray with Bordeaux mixture as u«ed against the Areca Koleroga. Sufficient 
work has not yet been done to enable me to sav with accuracy how much 
the cost per acre will be and it will vary considerably with the .age of the 
trees but it appears probable that Ks.l5 per acre will cover the expenses. 
It remains for the individual planter to decide whether the losses from 
Black Ro^ on any part of his estate will warrant the outlay on spraying, I 
feel sure that in many cases this will be found to be the case. 

I would suggei^t that as a beginning, only those parts of the estate 
known regularly to get the disease in a fairly bad form should be taken up 
for spraying. The spraying should he done just before the monsoon begins. 
In connection with the actual spraying work, it must not be forgotten that 
as the fungus develops on the under sides of the leaves, the spray should be 
directed from below upward, not from above downward. The twigs and 
branches, should also be sprayed to avoid the possibility of their spreading 
the infection. I believe one spraying, if it is done thoroughly will be found 
sufficient to ward off the disease throughout the monsoon. If the disease is 
carried over from one year to another by means of fungus masses on the 
dead leaves as appears likely, the sweeping up and burning of such diseased 
leaves as a preventive measure will also be advisable. A description of the 
fungps with drawings illustrating the spores, etc., will be published later as a 
bulletin of the Agricultural Department. 

As a result of the. studies already made, this fungus ceases to be Pelli- 
cularia Koleroaa and becomes HyPochnus Kolerof^a. As Pellicularia 
Koleroga it has always been looked upon as a waif among the fungi as it 
showed 410 very close resemblance to any of the hundreds of thousands of 
Secies previously descilbed. As fjypochnus Koleroga it has over a hundred 
very" close relatives atid amon^ these are a number which are known to 
OAuse plant diseases. . Planters will probably be inf crested to learo that 
t{iese dos^ relatives of the Black Rot fungus* one^ vf Hypochnus 
fkeae has been: reported a# eaitfdtlg a. disease of tea^ in Java apparently 
very similar to the Black Rot of 
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COFFEB. 

By 

Henry Nordlinger & Co., New York, 

(Written especially for Simmons' Spice Mill,) 

New York, December 7th. — A material improvement in values took 
place during the past month, dne to the continued liberal takings by neutral 
European countries, likewise to the removal of the former existing fear that 
the United States would be virtually the only country to which colfee could 
be shipped during the European condict. 

The statistical position of coffee is exceptionally sound; stocks being 
smaUer everywhere than in many years p^st, and the world’s visible supply 
oil December 1st, being about three million bags less than on the same date 
a year ago, this being accounted for by the liberal withdrawals from port 
stocks in Europe and by the delay in marketing the Brazilian crops. 

A further improveiinnt of values will, in our opinion, cause receipts at 
lirazilian shipping ports to run on a proportionately larger scale at a time 
of the year when they usually are very small because, in accordance with 
our calculation, there are still about five and one-half tnilliou bags in the 
interior of Brazil, a larger quantity than is usually held there at this 
advanced period of the crop movement. — Simmons' Spice Mill, 

Tho British War Tax on Taa* 

{Canadian Grocer,) 

The placing of a war tax on tea by the British Government has created 
a good deal of discussion among the trade. Referring to the probable results 
of this decision, a prominent tea man said ; 

The three-pence additional duty imposed on tea in England will com- 
mence to yield revenue to the Government at once, because England has 
not been so bare of teas for 40 years as she is just now. The auction sales 
held weekly, for many weeks past have only averaged about 8,000,000 
pounds of Ceylon tea, whereas, in normal times they average not less than 
Ks. 35,000,000 pounds, due to ships being held up. 

The raise in duly of 3d. per pound will make the tea duty now 8d., or 
1 6c. per pound. It was as high as this before, that is during the South 
African War. Of course, the tea duty there is practically the only way they 
can tax the vast number of people who do. not use tobacco, or liquor. 

As to how it will affect the market here, we do not think it will have 
any effect, because past experience has taught us that hi&kvy duties on tea 
in England do not, to any extent, restrict the consumption of that article. 
Teas are extraordinarily high now, and, in fact, were high beiore the? com- 
mencement of the war. They have been constantly advancing during** the 
past three years, but since the war broke out there has been another 
advance of three to four cents per poun<i in both Colombo, Calcutta and also 
in London, — Simmons' Spice Mill, . 


Insect .Pests, 

At a conservative estimate, the ant^ual loss froni insept. pests in Canada^ 
oonsiderabiy over ;f20,000,000, a very gr^t proportion of which could be- 
prevented, even with oui: present htuked knowledge . of control methodl. 
— Review of Applied Entomology, 
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FKRT1LI8BRS. 

The import of feriilUers into Japan again shows a record both as 
regards quantity and value, as will appear from the following table : — 


Articles. 

Tons. 

1912. 

£. 

Tons. 

1913. 

£• 

Nitrogenous fertilisers 

... 715,422 

4,336,822 

997.188 

63)01,213 

Phosphates 

... 321,247 

968.583 

370,808 

1,160,017 

Other manures 


35,638 

— 

54,034 

Total 

... — 

5,341,043 

— 

7,215,264 


They represent about 10 per cent, of the total imports. Of this total 
Yokohama imported over one*tbird, valued at 2, 420, 485. 

The most important of these fertilisers is oil cake, which in quantity 
and value represents over a half •o( the total. The import into Yokohama 
alone shows an increase of over ;£^400,000. This article conics . almost 
entirely from Manchuria in the form of bean cake, but rape-seed cake from 
British India continues, to advancewowing to cheap freight rates. 

Sulphate of Ammonia , — This import is almost entirely from the 
Unit^ Kingdom, and was the same both as regards quantity and value as 
in the previous year, but prices slumped during the year, and some of the 
heavy stocks had to be sold at a sacrifice to meet obligations. ' 

Nitrate of There was an incre^e in the import of nitrate of 

soda into Yokohama of over f 37,000, Wholesale prices in Tokyo ruled 
high throughout the greater part of the year, leaving a good margin of 
profit., and small stocks remained at the end of the year. 

Vhqsphafes , — The import of phosphates, pqncipally phosphate rock, 
also shows an increase, and bone dust from India shows a small advance. 

Tea , — The export of tea from ^he port of Yokohama has fallen from 
1,374,433 in 1912 to 232, 689 in 1913, and the port may be said to have 
ceased to be a market for this export. The trade; howev^, remains in this 
Consular district, having been transferredT>rincipally to Shimidzu, the port 
for Shidziioka. The total export for the year was about 34 029,733 lbs., 
valued at 1,018,553, against lbs, 39.851,400 valued at ;fl,374,475 in 1912, 
showing a further decline of £355,922, 

Themarket opened in May with prices lower than in the previous year, 
but they hardened towards the end of the month for high grade teas, it 
being realised that such qualities would not be over supplied. In lower grade 
teas o£ the first ciop good value was received, prices' ruling now. Second 
crop teas were poor in crop value v with high priced which, however, soon 
gave wa^, holders being anxious to reduce their stocks, except as regards 
baqket-fired which were short in supply. The third crop was dis- 

appointing owing, no doubt to induffiident tdXh,-- Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports -Japan, 


Large imports of fowls and rabbits into the United Kingdom were made 
from Belgium before the war. All this irade with Belgium is completely 
.destroyed now, ('ranee also supplied eggs and fowls to the United Kingdom 
— and Italy, Egypt add the United states also. The supplies cut off are 
from Russia (which came through the Baltic Sea), Austria Hungary, Bdlghim'^ 
and partly from France whieb needs her own productions DOW«r-*2 7tg 
Jouittal \}f the Jamaica AnricnHural Society, 
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NotM and Commenta. 

At a meeting of tiio Committee of Agricultural Experimeuts in Ce}Ioii 
held recently the question of the best way to handle Tea shade in the dry 
weather was discussed, and it was agreed that it was advisable to lop (he 
shade trees at the end of the rains, or the beginning of the dry weather, with 
the twofold object of preserving all the moisture in the soil for the use of the 
crop, and of giving to the Tea plants a good mulch which serves the purpose 
of further conserving soil moi.sture. 

The Report on the Progress of AgricuUnre in India for 1913-14, com- 
piled by the AgriciiUurai Adviser to the Government of India, sa>s]about lea. 
“ The steady increase in the area, production, and export of tea is a clear 
indication of the progress made in this crop. In 1913 there was an increase 
in area as well as production of about 3% over the preceeding year, while 
the exports improved by 4%.” 

** The Scientific Department of the Indian Tea Association, towards the 
niaintenauce of which an annual subsidy of Rs. 15,000 is made by the 
Government of India, continued researches on problems affecting the 
quantity and quality of tea. including the control of pests and diseases. A 
series of experiments was carrii»d out at the Tocklai Experiment Station 
with the object of determining the influence of manures on the growth of 
tea seedlings and a chemical investigation was begun with a view to^find^ 
out the factors which influence the quality of tea. The question of manuring 
is now receiving a good deal of attention on many tea estates in North India, 
but any extended use of artificial manures is limited by the availability cf 
labour which is hardly sufficient even to maintain proper cultivation under 
ordinary Circumstances. Green manuring, however, is expected to receive 
iqcread^ attention as it is cheaper than chepiical manures and requires loss 
labour for a given result. In an actual ex^riment on one of the estates in. 
Darjeeling an increase of 70 lbs. of tea per acre was obtained by green, 
ibanuring,’' 

. In connection with Mosquito Blight it has been ascertained that in 
genital a d^nito relationship exists between the ratio of available potash 
and phosphide acid in ten soils and the prevalence or otherwise of mo8(]uito 
btight, and'iiescj^rch is being Continued on these lines,’* ^ ' 
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• Toa pricfes still rule high. The sale in London on 12 March averaged 
llTSd^. and of the Niigiritea sold, Kodanad topped the list with 130 pfitekatiss 
at an average price of ll'Sd. ; ^of. JTravancore lea sold Kanniamallay headed 
the list with 2)6 packages at an aver^^^ pfice of Jr25d. ; o£ Wynaad tea 
the Meppadi W. T. Co. and Tanga Miilla share the honours wkh an average 
priceoflh/. 

The following is Mess Peek Bros, and Winch Ltd., report f0r< tive 
month of February taken from the Indian Planters' Gazette* 

“ The upward movement in the Tea market developed rather rapidly 
firing February even in face of' the reassuring statistics published by the 
Bbard of Tride at the beginning of the month. The stock ki the United 
Kingdom then in bond was quite sufficient to supply four months’ consump- 
tion even calculated on the most liberal scale known in past times. Close 
observers are therefore in some dbubt ;is to the underlying causes which 
have brought about such a sharp advance in vaitie and so far it does not 
appear that the great body of provincial opinion has seriously admitted its 
propriety or necessity. Of course, owing to the high level on which prices 
had be<m ruling for the last two y^rs, retailers generally have worked on the 
smallest possible stocks, so that their ordinary daily outgoings have of 
necessity brought them into the market very frequently. There has un- 
doubtedly been some extra stocking now by largo operators whose output in 
tbe coming months has to be provided against when arrivals wiy be smaller. 
At the same timc.it is difficult in. View of slunlar conditions whioh have pre- 
vailed several times in past years to arrive at a settled opinion that the 
present rise has not .some .speculative clement behind it. Sudden upward 
movements in the past have so often subsided after a short time through 
.continued support that cautious buyers hesitate to follow ibe*n. The 
for the next three, or four months is soniewhat difficult to forecast, 
l^iiolessthe export demand should assutne proportions very much beyond 
tiNmooif the correeponding period of 1914, there ought to be a sofficioitcy of 
*|jiei^J 90 w in bond, and to arrive, to supply ordinary requirements. Bui the 
fltot still remains that all the lower grades of every growth of Tea have 
adyauped about Id. per lb. on the month, and opinions in the market point 
in the direction of higher prices still.” 


Indian, — 249,200 packages were offered in public sale duriqg February 
tfaipat 186,300 in 1914. The quality has been fairly satisfactory, although 
were a great inauv lots witb .an undue proportion of stdlic, but stiil 
U^tll iu the cup ; arid it is probable that this fact may have helped ePtPe- 
Vfbat towards the .advance In price. There were some very attractive parcels 
cif ALUtomnal picked Teas from Assam and Dooars which com mah4ej[J,/t Urge 
of attention and rcali.sed very full prices ; but, of course, huyet^ are 
S^ware that now is the one opportunity in the year when these are to b© had, 
missed it may be ten or twelve months before similar Teas will be on 
again. Prices have gone swadily up during the month and in all the 
fewer grades are Id. to Hd, per lb. dearer, b\t such is the competition for 


these descriptions that the medimn to good Teas selling from lid. to Is. Id. 
per )b. are unaffected and show excellent value by comparison. SbipmeutS' 
^from Calcutta to (he United Kiogdotp from 1st April, 1914 to 27th February, 
.were 223i iniHion lbs„ vhicb 7 millions were sunk zt.saa) .a^inst 
ym milUon lbs. in the previoas year. The annual statemenLof the lodian. 
Agaociatioa gives the total j^^ments from both North and Soblli India' 
the year 1914 at 294} mUltdif lbs; against 293J million lbs. in 1913’*-— 
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r-.;. The Pmtdidcc MarkeW Review giveiBitbe following statisticsio the end 
flMMttWwry ;r^ ' * ' 'i t. 

LONDOK T«A k^TL'KNS. 

Duty Paid; Export. 


1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

aoas- 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

For week ended March 6 ... 5,188,958 

•9;424,720 

919,884 

1,182,512 

for 19 w^ek. ended 

March 6 ... 56,8-^3,297 

04*467,153^ 

‘1,838,990 

15,031,263 


Official. Statistics of the Tea .Trade ot the United 
Kingdom. 


One inotith ended February 28. * 


Imports — 

Ibdia 

Ceylon 
* China 

Java and Netherlands 
Other Conntnes 

19^3. 

lbs. 

... 9,624,848 

... 7,187,119 

359,306 
... 3,647,848 

104,263 

1914. 

lbs. 

11,467,914 

7,624,733 

807,895 

3,505,399 

335,276 

T915. 

lbs. 

16,738,432 

8,746,428 

1,569,373 

l,775i373 

351,157 

Total imports 

... 20,923,384. 

23,741,217 

29.180,763 

t 

Home consumption 
JSxports 

... 22,933,171 

... 4,151,575 

24,801,709 

4.049.420 

30,213,625 

4,556,759 

.Total Deliveries 

27,084>746 

28,851,120 

34,7-70,384 

Stock on February 28... 19,395,000 

127,768,000 

127,164,005 

Cbjn^ 

Tava,Bnd ^Netherlands 
^ Other Countries 

Two months ended February 28. 

191.3. 1914. 1915.^/ 

.-Ib^ lbs. , Ibs.'f.’ 

... 26,296.131 27,338,272 4^9 

... 15,526.096 15,834,830 19,923,2<y 

... 1,063,931 2.128,164 3,251,664 

... 6,978,967 0,907,775 3.505, '«t62 

... ,Ji-l?J)57 619,010 686,0i7a 

Total imports 

^ 

... 50,008,202 

32,828,051 

78,284,263; 

Home consumption 
- ’Enports 

... 49,029t789 

.;w 

52i752,098 

8.804,787 

57,323,094: 

lt,954,4iiy» 

.. .. - TbtarjD'ek'^efies 


61,556,885. 

69.278,4^4 
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The stock of Coflee in of March was the sinattosl for the 

la^t five years, but prices did not tulc as high as might ha\c bttsn ^Mfietoteo 
in consequence. At the London dales on 12th March, however, Shevaroy and 
Coorg Coffee sold at satisfactory prices. 

The following returns are given by the Produce MarketiT IPevicw. 



London Coffee Retfrks. 




Home 




Consumption. Export. 

$tock. 



1<>15. ‘»14. 1014. 


1914. 


Tons. -"fons. Tons. Tons. 

Togs. 

Tons. 

F or week ended 



March 6 

47.1 . 292 404 603 

15,251 

16,025 

F^ir 9 weeks ended 
March 6 

... .1,758 2,617 4..V)4 .1.402 

— 

— 


OFFiriAI, Statkstics of the Coffek Tkai>k of tue Umtei* 

Kingdom. 

1 month ended Feb. 28. 2 months endtd Feb 

1913. 1914. 1915. 1913, 1914. 1915, 

Imports ... cwts. 104,560 150,343 142,566 179,816 230.178 262,823 

Home con.sump- 

tion 18,562 18,691 25,421 41,776 42,758 49,892- 

Kxports ... „ 22,541 42.515 54.594 55,747 70,010 108,357 

Total Dolivcries... „ 41,103 61,236 80,015 97,523 112,768 158,249 


Stock on Feb, 28.. 239,000 364,000 438,000 , - - 


The India Rubber World says it wa.4 a more or less false alarm that 
broke the prices during the week ending 11th March. Licenses to ship* 
rubber to New York had been issued very freely by the Rubber E\ports 
Committee and plenty of business was the result. Snddeuly it w»as reported 
that the h'xports Committee meant to cease, as they were alarmed at the 
very large total tonnage of their licenses. Upon re -consideration of the 
inafte'r it was found that a much smaller cpiantity was actually shipped and 
that holders of licenses had not "been able to avail themselves of their 
chan.:^, ‘Moreover, it was found that AmenVan imports were below the usu^l 
average. These facts altered the attitude of the Committee and this be- 
coming known on the market prices steadied up. and even advance^d, but^did 
not iccovcr all the lost ground. 

A prominent feature of the jj|;irket4ii I.pndon is tlie inabHity of th^ 
daily offerings to more ihdn’ supply daily rcqturctnents ; everything, 
ccmiing up at once finds a buyer. From 5th to 11th March Plantation 
crt^pc varied from 2/4 H to 2/4 bhyers,afKratnok(xl sheet from 2/5t to 2/3^,^ 
w’htle fine hard Para varied from 2/5 |o 2, 5. 

.Mr. F. Kaye, a well known ejrubber. ohemist, has. published a- large 
number of rubber analyses to :p|»i'e that their .phosphorus Goutept is con-^ 
stiinU believes that this el<;i]ieiiiL materially infiueoeea the- behaviour o( 
the late'Jc during coagulation and the quality of thejonb^r produced. 







tCIKl^lFlO DEPAR,TjK|$inP, V P- A. S. I. 

SamplM' of Soil foo^Snalyaia. 

Now tliat the Scfentific Department arh tfding to take up aualyiical work, 
it will perhaps be well to explain exactly hoW samples sent for apalysis 
should be talcen, since it is obvious that this matter of taldug samples is 
important. The following account applieis to the taking of soil samples and 
it should be adhered to as closely as possible in the case of samples sent to 
this Departmetd for analysis. . 

In the first place the types of soiMo be ^mpled must be carefully noted 
and kept separate. When it has been decid^ upon, the area from which 
the sample is to be drawn should be gone over <iQd at least throe typical 
places chosen from which a sample is to be taken. These places should be 
chosen in such a way that they will yield average sample of the soil ; for 
instance a sample should not be taken ne&r a big rock, or big tree, when 
the rest of the area has neither rocks nor trees. 

At the phices chosen for the taking of samples the surface is lightly 
scraped with a sharp tool to remove auy surface vegetatiou which has not 
as yet become part of the soil. A vertical hole is theu dug in the ground 
10 to 18 inches sriuare and 3 feet deep. Tlie hole is dug out like a post 
hole; the sides trimmed with a spade, and the hole cleaned out. A note 
bhuuld be made of the appearance of the freshly cut soil, and the depth of 
the top soil to the sub-soil which is usually easily distinguishable. If the top 
soil changes gradually info the sub-soil with no marked line of division, 
which is the case sometimes, the samples of the top sojI should be taken to 
a uniform depth of 12 inches. Now, a slice of soil 3 to 4 iniibes thick down 
to the beginning of the sub-soil, or to a depth of 12 inches when the sub- 
toil is deeper than this, is cuff out with a spade from one of thej sides of the 
hole and placed on a clean bag. From tMs sample stones bigger than a 
walnut may be picked out, but fme roots must not be removed. 

A similar sample i.s taken in exactly the same way from each of the 
three or four places in the field decided upon. These samples are thoroughly 
mixed and large clods are broken up. Finally about 10 pounds of the 
mixed sample of soil taken iti this way is placefd In a dean bag, tied up, and . 
carefully labelled. 

It is advisable to place a label iuside the bag before tying it up as out- . 
side labels sQuietimes get torn off in transport* Each soil sample should be 
taken in thisr way and the bags containing thein^put in a clean bpx and sent 
down to th|s olfice. U is important that bags^.aud box::!s used for sendings 
sain pies should be cl^n and not hav^e beci^ previously used for fertilisers, 
and the samples should.not be allowed to stand in the store before despatch ,, 
near fertilbers of any kind, > r , . . 

I would here call attention to the fact that a suilicicnt quantity of soil 
should be sent ; about 10 lbs. is the atnoutU wc like to have. Also as much 
information about the soil should be sent . possible^ It is not much use 
sending a cigarette tin full of soil wit!) no iiifoftnatipu and a request that it, 
may be analysed and advice as to mahttrial Uoatmeut given. Ex.iggcrated 
as thisniay seem it h^s actually been 

Usually advice is requijred ba 3 <»l on the analysis as to mauurial treats 
mefktf and when this is the ^aseinloniiatio^ as fall as possible sbpajd be 
scat oU the followui^pQki!l8,r'atid a goad} plaa is to send a sketch plan of 
the held ahemdog where tbeJfiamplesviHure t^^ the position of spads, 
sfrhains, gnUies^ &o. BkMUion and omrafo monthly^ rainfall should be 
given. In the case of cultivated laud it should be stated how long. theJ^itd 
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has been under cultivation, what er 6|>3 have been grown on it, what manures 
have been applied, and what have been obtained at any rate during 
recent years. In the case of virgin soil it should be stated whether the 
laiid is heavily covered with timber, or not, and what sort of timber. A 
description of the neighbouring land should be given and of outcropping 
rocks, &c. It should also be stated whether the laud is steep or level, 
naturally or artificially drained, and whether there are hills, roads, gullies, 
ridges, &c., on it. Above all it should be stated what particular crop it is 
proposed to grow, or is growing, on it, a point very often omitted. The more 
local information that can be given the more useful is the analysis likely to 
be and the more likely is the P14nting Expert to be able to give advice as 
to manurial treatment and cultivation that will be of value. 

The benefits to be derived from a soil analysis are thus summed up 
by A. D. Hall. The inechanical^analysis enables us to classify a soil and 
assign an unknown example to its type, while from the l 3 Te, combined with 
a knowledge of the situation and climate, wc may predict its suitability, or 
otherwise, for a parlioiilar crop. Chemical analysis tells ns whether a soil 
is getting acid, or needs liming, to make it work properly and utilise the 
manure applied to it. From th^ chemical analysis we can settle what class 
of manures ought to be used ; whether sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda ; superphosphate or basic slag. Finally chemical analysis will often 
reveal particular deficiencies and the specific need for phosphates or potash. 

A soil analysis is thus a great help in deciding upon a manurial system, 
but the filial test must always be that in the field, and soil analyses should 
be backed up by field experiments on the soil. 

The purpose of a soil analysis is not to learn the ultimate composition 
of the soil, but to ascertain what proportion of the elements of plant food in 
it may become available to plants within reasonable time limits. A 
“ complete analysis ” shows the proportions of Organic matter. Oxides of 
iron aud alumiuinni, and calcium, aud the amount of nitrogen, potash, 
phosphoric acid and of the two latter plant foods aUo the amount citrate 
soluble, that is immediately available to plants, AH these items are 
important. The calcium oxide^content shows whether the soil needs liming 
and whether basic fertilisers should bo used in preference to others. The 
amount of organic matter shows whether organic fertilisers are needed and 
so on. 

It will be seen therefore th^ tliongh a chemical analysis of the soil alone 
cannot tell ns exactly what system of manuring to adopt it is of great help, 
as a guide to such a system, which must, however, be finally tested aud 
.adjusted to the needs of the crop and special local conditions by actual trial 
in the field. 

CookoliafeiHi and ColTee. 

In the Coffee districts of yiysote and Coorg a great deal of harm is 
sometimes done, especially to young plants, by the larvae of a cockchafer 
which feed on the roots. A . reference was made to this pest in the 
Chronicle Vo). VI. p. 754, 

The Imperial Entomologist, Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, now writes to 
tell me that he has recently rSeeived the identification of this beetle, speci- 
mens of which I sent him from i«iorth Coorg, and it proves to be Holotrichia 
conferta, Mr. Fletcher in hisibook,/* Some South Indian Insects,'* figures 
this beetle on p, 150 and wheii;^ Speaking of this class of pest says. “ Cock, 
chaf CCS of various kinds ate: ^iinon in all districts, usually appearing at 
. deftnHe limes of the year,' often in enormous numbers, and flying in to light 
at night, though rarely seen in the daytime. They arc heavily built beetles* 
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with short legs and stout, rounded bodies ^usually coloured in a uniform 
shade of brown or grey, with short anten,|nac terminated by an expansile 
fan of elongate*ovsl flattened plates. The beetles theiripelves fly by night 
and may do considerable damage by feeding on leaves of plants, especially 
of ornamental plants in gardens such as roses. It is not, however, only the 
beetles that are destnu^tive, for the larvae live in the soil and ilo consider- 
able damage by feeding on the roots of .plants. They are white, llesby 
grub.i with three pairs of thoracic legs, and, with tlie tin of the curved body 
usually swullco into a bluntly round extremity. rhcbc gruba usually, 
live just at the roots of grass, couiiug closcrTo the suriaee in wet weather 
and retreating further down during dry speljs.*^ 

The grubs and beetles themselves caivbe found in the soil round the 
roots of Coffee trees at all time? of the year an i they undoubtedly do a lot 
of damage and are often responsible for th^ death of young plants which 
have their roots eaten and then die off in the dry weather. In the dry 
weather the grubs get down deep in the soil and I have taken them out as 
deep as 2 and 3 feet. 

Apterite appears to be the best remedy for this pest, and a great deal 
of success has been obtained with this soil disinfectant in North Coorg 
where it has given almost complete immunity from the attacks of the 
cockchafer larvse. 

ft can be obtained from Cooper Nephews. Manufacturing Chomisis. 
I'irkamstcd, England, and in old Coffee should be broadcasted at the rate 
of I — 2 cwt. i>er acre and worked in to the top soil. It is. h'Owever. 
particularly useful for protecting young plants and supplies from the attacks 
of the cockchafer larvae and iu this c.ase more care must be taken since it 
must not be allowed to come in contact wUh the roots of the young plant. 
Either the soil in the pits ninst bo mixed with Apierite and left for some 
weeks and until there has been rain on them before planting, or if the plant 
is already in the ground, a narrow trench about two inches deep should be 
made round the plant just outside thoToot area and the Apterite placed at 
the bottom of this and covered over with Soil- 

Spot DIoemM of GofTae Berries, 

In this issue of the Chronicle will be found an account of a spot dis- 
ease of coffee very similar to that which causes damage in some South 
Indian districts. This is said to be^dueto a fungus named Cercospora 
coffeicdla. A note on this disease, appeared in Planters' Chronicle 
Vol. IX, p. 659 where the cause of our -disease was supposed to be the 
fungus. Collcotrichum coffeannm, ' It)« pos.sible (hat when our hoped for 
Mycologist arrives and gets to work he may find a relation, between 
these two fungi which would appear to produce such similar result?. 

Minor FrcTdtiotsof Eotatos. 

The list of minor products available for sale on different estates which 
I proposed to have made for publicsation does not seem to have met with 
popular support, the only two responses ! /iiave had to date being the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. Crotalaria striatiX,*SceA* Rs.6 per bushel. 

Available from Mr. R. G. Foster, Sallebile P. O. Mysore State* 

2. Dadap {Brythrina lithosperma). 

Fresh s^. 8 As. per lb. Iree packing and delivery on rail. 

Available from Mr. Tv Pascoe, Ktillakamby P. O., Nilgiris# 

:K^pOr-PH p. ANSTEAD, 

' PtantiHg Bxpgrt, 
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DISTRICT PL&irTltiRS* ASSOOlATlDNS. 
Bababudin Plantara' AMOoiatlon. 

I ’ - ‘ 

Proc^ediitfis of a Quarterly General Meeting held at the Kadur Club, 
Chickmaglurt ofi the 4th April, 1915* 

A. P. (President)* F. Hngonin, N, G. B. Kirwan, 
R. n. Lovett* ll. Watson, ind S. H. Dennis (Honorary Secr<^tary). 
Honorary Member: Mr. K. Krishna Ij’cr, Deputy Comniis- 
sioner. 

The Nfinutes of the l.aat meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Scientific Pepartmcnt-^lii'^d letter w\ih reference to the postpone- 
ment of the taking’over of tin- Scientific Department by the (government of 
Madras, due to the financial stringency caused by the War, and the difticnliy 
of recruiting a Mycologist at present. 

Read lettt r iiorn the Planting Expert, dated February 13th, 1015, 
rc Bees and Colfce i’oiiiuation, also a letter dated February 10th, 10)5, 
with roferenco to the Imperial Institute Technical Information Bureau. 
A letter from the Chairman, Council of Mysore Planters' Associations was 
also read to the meeting and referred to the “ Council," 

Qahahudin Hill Road . — Read letter dated 0th March, 1015, from the 
(Officiating Secretary to the Government of Mysore, General and Kcveniie 
Departments, luforming the Association of their decision in the matter. 

Santaveri Hinpensary * — Read letter from the Superintendent* Agri- 
culture, Education, and IndustHes, Kadur District, together with copy of the 
resolution passed by the Mulnaad Improvement Committee. The following 
resolution was proposed and carried by the meeting : • That Government 
be asked to e.spcKlite matters as the Dispensary is urgently required.*’ 

Labour, — Messrs. Peirce, Leslie k Co., Ltd's, letter dated November 
13tb, 19H, wa.s read and recojfded, . 

Gift of Coffee for troops at Front,- \ vote of th.anks was proposed 
?tnd carried to Mr. K. Krishna Iyer, Deputy Con\missioner; of Kadur Dis- 
trict, for arranging to collect and despatch the Coffee to Bombay. 

The Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presid- 

iii". ' 

(Signed) A, B. P>OVD, 

; Chairviatt, 

( „ ) S. FI. DENSLS,‘ 

Honorary Secretary, 

Coffee Chickory. 

One of the many une.xpectpd effects of the War, say.s the Gardeners 
Chronicle, is that on the price of chickory which ha.s risen enormously 
owing to its sc ircity. The cultivation of . chickory is carried .on in the 
invaded regions, Departments du Nord, and Pas de Calais and Belgium as 
well as in Holland and German, 

The growing of Chickory progressed extraordinarily, of recent years 
in France, partlcuBurly in the o^hbOarhoCd of Lille and Dunkirk, where it 
often replaces that of the sugfi^bwt. The present yield is 220,000 quintals 
times yeairs ago. ^vep so (Mroductioq hRs 

WSSf to keep pace with conai^tion^ 
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Spot DImom of CoIVm* 

This spot of the berry is troublesome since it causes the fleshy part of 
the fruit to adhere to the parchment, thus making the process of prepa- 
ration more difhcult. It is also the cause, at least indirectly, of part of the 
injury to the grain which results in its being classed as of lower grade. 

The fungtis causing this spot, Ccrcospora coffeicola^ has been reported 
from Central and South America. Doubtless it occurs throughout the 
American coffee-growing regions. In Porto Rico it is present to some extent 
in every plantation. Both leaves and berric.s are affected by the disease. 
On the leaves it causes round spots, varying from <» to 10 millimeters in 
cli.anieier, of a brownish colour somewhat lighter toward the centre than at 
the edge. There are rarely many on any one leaf, and so . little harm is 
done by the fungus as a leaf parasite as to be negligible. On the leaves, 
however, they produce spores which serve to spread the disease and to 
* carry the fungus over from one crop to another. On the berries the largest 
almost always are found on the upper side. Any part of the fruit may be 
attacked, the spots appearing at first as small brown discolorations. They 
are especially common on the nearly ripe berries. At the time of picking, 
the larger spots cover about half of the fruit and are velvety with the spore- 
bearing outgrowths of the fungus. 

The occurrence of the largest and worst spots on the upper or sun- 
exposed side of the berries is to be explained by the fact that the spots 
develop more rapidly in the somewhat riper tissue of that side, such uneven 
ripening of the berry being caused by the direct exposure each day to the 
sun rays. After the berries have become infected this one-sided ripening 
takes place more rapidly, the berries being black above with the CercosPora 
spot and still green on the underside. Whether picked at once or leR until 
thoroughly ripe the berry is difficult of preparation and yields a somewhat 
inferior product. That the rip^r tissue furnishes more favourable conditions 
for the fungus is indicated by the more rapul development of the spots 
produced by inoculation into ripe berries, and the greater number of spoU 
de\^1oping on the neatly ripe tissue. 

The uniformity with which the upfi^er. side of the berries is the pait moi^ 
injured may account for the idea that such berries arc injured by bail. As 
a matter of fact hail is almost unknown at the elevations where the worst 
affected plantations are .situated. Another and better explanation quite 
common^ given is that the berries are burned by sun either directly or 
inteneiffed by the lens-like action of drops of water, the disease itself being 
for this reason sometimes referred to as the “sancocho” of the berries. 
The presence of an organism, of proved parasitism, even in the earliest 
Stages of the diseased spots, makes these theories untenable. Sunlight is a 
iaptor of importance, but only as it influebi^s the development of the spots 
that happen to occur on the upper side of the berries. These become 
conspicuous and are thought to be the only ones, the btlier remaining 
unnoticed. 

Since the existence of a close rclg^UPh^hip between the distribu- 
tipn of the disease and conditions' as fo shade would make possible a 
practical means of control, it Vas thpij^ht^ worth while to secure data 
With to this. ' Accordingly J eampke^ere. ^en : Irem v each of the 
gat herihgs made in* two fifeWs, ohi wUh heavy shadOi ^he^her Exposed 
t^thefiiinstidllght, The quantity df 't^rtes eaaiMaed^irPiR ea^ field 
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varied from 132 to 199 litres per aniouiitiug to from 15 to 20 per 

cent* of the entire yields The oc^idition as to soil and slope were fairly 
uniform in each, that the sainpJos may be taken as representing the 
(jiiality of output fairly well. For two years determinations were made of 
the proportion of Ccrcospoya-i^x>^tiod berries, Including rpoi^ of I mililimetrr 
ill lerigth or more. It wriii found to var^* according to the degree of maturity 
of the samples examined, but reached for the last year 73 per cent, for the 
shaded and 70 per cent, of such 'berries for the sun exposed. It was con- 
cluded that, so far as the actual distribution of the disease goes, it is not 
influenced largely by differences:with regard to light. The relative occur- 
rence of the more troublesome by sancocho” form of the spots was quite 
different as, in the determinatioi:^ tliade the' following year, when there were 
taken only berries in which the -Spots were sufficiently developed to be 
blackened and dried to the cascara, it was found to be 16 per cent, in the 
shaded and 37 in the unshaded iofiToc. 

It is well known that there is considerable variation in the qtTality of 
coffee, one of ilie characters of an inferior grade being the larger proportion 
of blackened and shrivelled grains. As it was thought the Oerdospora spot 
ot the berry might be the cause of such grains, at least indirectly, the spotted 
berries, used in the work already mentioned, were subjected to the usual 
process of preparing the grain. In the case of those used in the earlier 
work, where even slightly spotted berries were included, only those of which 
the parchment was found, in tire course of prep.iration. to be injured or 
seriously discoloured were selected for the final preparation, such parchmcpl 
being taken as corresponding to the larger, deeper Cercospora spots. T^jpwi 
with sound parchment were not considered farther except to he me.i^ured. 
as it was thought that .sound berries or those slightly spotted would give 
ouly good grains. Later it was found that some of the injury to the 
parchment on the herrie.s selected for final preparation was duo to merely 
mechanical injury of the pulping machine. .Moreover, it was found that a 
certain proportion of the sound berries contained bad grains. The results 
are for this reason not given ip full, although they give an uniform and 
pronounced dhfercncos in favour of the product of the shaded trees as the 
later, more accurate work. Of the grain.s with any sort of injury the per- 
c<;ntagc was 33 for the imshaded trees and 19 for the shaded the first year, 
and the following year 39 and 20 pt;r cent., respectively. 

Uuring the last season in Aybich this work was carried 6n only the more 
severely attacked berries or in which some effect on the grain seemed 
were used, the slightly affected bnes being classed with the sound 
berries. The propot tion of imperfect grains of all' .sorfs was determined, 
fi^id of these the bi.ickeued ones were separated and .also determined. The 
results given in percentages are as follow's ^ 

TiIF RTFRCT of Slf.^PE ON TIIF. QU VMTY OF TIIP. GRAIN. 


'joi? Shadetl. Unshaded. 

A. Per cent. Percent. 

.All injured grains in good berries ... 4*5 19*0 

IMackened grains in good berries ... 2*0 11*0 

All injured grain in badly’spotted berries ... 27*0 45*0 

Slackened grains irt bad^spotted berries ... 9*0 36*0 


It is, evident that .the Wries moye severely .spotted by Cercos^ra 
con tipn a greater bad. grains than the unspotted, indicating 

thart the fungp^ ^oes influen^ the qualify of the ^ain unfavourably. That 
thc:.aound-app.earing berries should give so much inferior fprain or any at al 
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is surprising and not yet well understood. The larger proportion of bad 
grains in Ccrcospjora •Aftected berries fo^om the unshaded field is in 
accordance with the greater abundance of the more severely attacked 
berries generally apparent in such conditionb. The results show in every 
iustauco, whether from spotted or sound berries, a smaller proportion of 
bad grains to be produced from the shaded field. 

It is clear that Ccrcospora has nothing to do with a considerable 
proportion of the inferior grains, since they bcqgr in sound berries, ft has 
never been found among the organisms isolated from the grains of these 
berries nor from those of the spotted berries. Such injurious effect as it 
may have on the grain must be d^e to the shrinkage exulting from increased 
loss of water from the spotted fruits, as well as the Admittance through the 
weakened tissue, at the point attacked, of other organisms which attack the 
grain directly. Of these several have so far been found, the most common 
being a Fusarium. The injury resulting from the spot seems tp depend on 
the age of the fruit attacked. When the infection takes place on undeve- 
loped fruits the resulting injury is greater, but if the grain has begun to 
harden before the spot develops fully it may escape injury. 

Another source of the inferior quality of coffee from sun-exposed fields 
is to be found in the “ granos vauos,** berries that seem to be well filled out 
and good, but which are easily recognised at the time of picking by their 
yielding readily to the pressure of the hand and also by the dried, blackened 
pedicels. The name could be applied as well to the sound-appearing berries 
with bad grains mentioned above, but for convenience it is here used to indicate 
those the injury to which is due to the supply of food material having been 
cut off, as shown by the dead pedicels. Not insolated berries alone, but 
often all on one branch or the entire tree are afiected in this way. The 
shrivelled grain contained .in these berries remains free from fungi or 
bacteria for a long time, .the injury being clearly not due to these organisms. 
The blackened tissue of the branch at the base of the pf*.dicels always 
contains a Glocsporiutn^ and occasionally a Fusuriiitn, But neither of 
these fungi \vas found to be able to attiwk the tissue of healthy green 
branches when tried out by inoculations with pure cultures. It would seem 
that they arc only able to attack weakened trees exposed to full sunlight and 
subject to the unfavourable soil conditions accompanying such exposure. 
Not all the trees in unfavourable conditions . produced berries of this sort. 
What the proportion may be was not determined, but it is only large in the 
first picking. This was omitted in the earli^ work, and in that of the last 

the granos vanos** were separated so that the result can not be 
affected to any extent by their presence the samples. The hOthiiguUla 
{MyrnicJ^achista ap.) is to sonic extent the cause of these ** empty berries.*’ 
as it otten injures the base of the fruit-bearing branches and sometimes 
the pedicels, thus cutting off their supply of food. 

It is known that the soil in well-shaded places is more uniformly moist 
than in more exposed situations, and no doubt the benefit of shaite in coffee 
is in part due to better soil conditions, especially with regard io moisture. 
The soil in unshaded places becomes. very dry in the season of little rains 
and also vqry hard where of the clay.type^ li The unfavoprable condition as 
to moisture is macte worse by the presence o{ grasses which always come in 
where shade is lacking. The trees in . .thesis places are slender, with few 
branches and but little . foliage. The leaves of the branches on which 
herdeq set fair when these are half i^rqwQ the branches begin to die 
back at ttm, tipA* Whe^n^ the, bl^ke^pj^xiendr rapidly kilHtig the bark 
- and^.jjfediQela, the/^graubs A^anbs’* resuUV’ ^ trees, which are dependent 
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on^now branches foe leaves and berries, are abb to forin but few of these. 
A product of inferior quality results, owing to the action of certain diseases 
of the fruits and grain, thus iuoreasing the loss caused by lessened yield. 

Studies of the Spot Fungus. 

In attempting to determine definitely the nature of the 
organism producing tie spots, the earliest stages of the spots were 
studied. The berries with such spots were first sterilised and then 
introduced into the medium, or the spot itself was cut out aud introduced 
into the medium, using the ushal precautions. When the stedluation bad 
consisted in washing the berries foi|vthree minutes in 90 per cent, alcohol, 
then placing them in 4 cent, forhialin for three minutes, and finally 
washing in sterilised water, the spotted berries iisnallv gave, in addition to a 
sterile gray fungus, a Gloeospbri^iini^ while the check unspotted berries 
similarly sterlised often gave a (iloeospormm. With less severe sterilUation 
a Pnsarinm was often obtained in addition to the above. Later work, with 
more thorough sterihiatioii, gave only the sterile fungus from the epots. 
Both the Fnsari'um and i\\&Gloec‘spbirium were rested in inoculations, but 
without positive results. The sterile fungus was used in inoculations, with 
the results that typical spots were produced on which Ccrcospora spores 
later developed. In the checks small pieces of L.terilo absorbent cotton of 
about the same sbe as the pieces of inyceHuin were introduced into small 
wounds, the purpose being roughly accomplished in the case of those checks, 
although the chances of such infection from natural sources existed. No 
attempt to sterilise the berries on the trees before this inoculation was 
made, and the results showed it to be unnecessary. From the spots resulting 
from the iuocuiation the usual gray sterile fungus was reisolatecJ. 

No spores of Ccrcospora were borne on the mycelium in artificial 
culture. However, on some of the mycelium placed on the berries but 
slightly introduced into the wound, abundant spores of Cercosbora were in 
one instance pi*oduced. The xnateriai used in the .inoculations of the 
following season was obtained from spores developing on typical spots of 
the berries. The spores, because of their comparatively large sbe, arc 
easily isolated from drop cultures. -*’The germinating spores, were transferred 
directly from the agar of these cultures to the usual media. In every case 
the typical gray sterile inyccUum, similar in every way to that used in the 
inoculations of the preceding year,' resulted. This when inoculated into the 
berries produced the usual spots from which it was reisolated, and there cau 
thus be no doubt as’to the identi tiLflf the organism prbducing this spot. An 
attempt was made to shd^w tbht taPl'pot berry could be produced by 

spores ft6m the l^af spots, When transferred^j directly from the leases tp 
the b^riielsi no infectibu’ resulted. Later pure cultures from the sporeh of 
Cerebspora of the leaf were Obttdued,' as in* the case of that of the berty. 
The resulting growth, which was^hhikr in way to that in cultureS' of 
the berry fungusi when inoculated into the. berries, gave positive results, 
typical C^rcospom spores lathr dj j Mo piDg*. < 

In couclusiondt may be said tlm thb spot of (be berries produced. ^bV 
Ccrcospora coffetcoia^ d^bfch betides interfering' with the preparation by 
causing the flesh to' dry and adh^ to the^betfy also injures the grain to 
some extent, may be iargeVpr^v^cd by the use of sufficient ahade; as, foi: 
example, that of sufftcient to prevent the growth of grasses other 

than paimdta. Such ' shade is <ttinnctly favourable to the pirOducHOn of 
coffee free* from inferior shruiriffen graitte.— Rico AgricuimttU 
‘ 'Bulletin No» 77. Pungus Disiases of Coffee in 

Pico, 
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eOIBNTIFIO DBPABTKBNT, U. P. A. 8, 1. , 

8«mplliMl of for AnalyiiHk 

tn the case or fertilises. It most Important, especially wb^ H . ls 
desired to have seller’s gnaranice checked, to take a. thoroughly representative 
sample, and everything shonW done to attain ^^^fbsuK* . . T ^ ^.v 

In the case of artificial fertilisers whidi are ]innta(ned ipi Map, or drains, 
a sample shonldbe taken from every tenth bag, taking it from different places 
in the bag, for.iostance from the top of one, the middle of the next, the bottom 
of the third, etc. These samples are thoroughly mixed and a final saosil^^f 
fiot less (han one bound drawn and . placed in a clean bag, or tin, and 
forwarded for analj'sis. 

If the material it is desired to sample is in a heap, a number of samples 
should be taken from the mass, and not only from the surface of the heap, 
distributing the points from which the samples are taken as widdy and 
evenly through the mass as possible. As before the partial samples are 
thoroughly mixed and the final sample for analysis drawn from the mixture. 

In the case of Poonac which may be in lumps, or Cattle Manure, 
or Compost, all of which are difficult to sample, a larger number of partial 
samples should be taken and of larger quantity. These arc mixed together, 
big lumps broken up, and in the case of Cattle Manures and Composts, 
at least itco pounds sent for analysis. 

With regard to the use of clean bags, boxes, or tins in which the 
samjples are packed for transport, the need for careful labelling, both 
outside and inside the packages, and the forwarding of full information, all 
that was said on this subject last week when discussing the sampling of 
soils for analysis, applies equally to fertilisers. 

The information required about fertilisers, especially if a report is required 
on their merits, should include the following details as fully as possible. 
The price of the fertiliser per ton, where it is obtained, and its guarantee if 
it is sold on a guarantee. The cost of transport to the estate. What crop 
it is proposed to use it for, and at what rate per acre it is to be applied, and 
at what time of year. In the case of manures bought locally, their price and 
cost of transport to the estate should be stated. 

MarktttSf dko. 

Rubber prices fell during the week ending 18th March owing to the 
wharves working better, saj’s the India Rubber Journal^ so that imports 
found large quantities coming up ready for sale, and also on account of a 
strike at the Surrey and Commercial Docks which delayed the outward 


shipment of a large cargo of rubber to 
during the week was as follows : ^ 

New York. 

The range of prices 

Crepe 

... 2/4 

to 2/i3 

Smoked Sheet 

... 2/5 

to 2/43 

Hard Fine Para ... 

... 2IH 

to 2/5 

The following quantities of Tea in lbs. were shipped from the Madras 

Preridency during the month of M«arch. 

» 

Black. 

Green. 

To United Kingdom 

1, 838,9a 1 

— 

To Ceylon 

249,528 

48,134 

To Straits Settlements 

60 

— 

To Atlantic Coast 

620,492 


To South Australia 

220 

— ^ 

To Victoria 

5,004 


To France ... 

3) 


Tq Pers^ ... 

58 

— 

Total... 

2,714,324 

48,134 
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Duirlrig tire week ^ndtbgf l^^ Msitch prices had a contttitfCkf upward 
tendencvand^fetV'ifnrde ttpta^abont 'a shiflinga pound had an advance, 
brlnghig the lowest quotatibhs for all but dusts up to practically lOj per lb. 

^he' following quantities of South Indian tea were sold according to the 
Indian Planters,'' Ganeits* 

^ Quantity. Average Price. 




Highest. 

Lowest. 

Nilgiris 

... 1,649 

UW. 

11 d. 

packages. 


10l<f. 

Tiavancore 

... 2,218 „ 

1U<I. 

Wynaad 

... 362 „ 

11 d. 

lOld. 


According to the Produce Market Review there were again heavy 
deliveries of Coffee both for home consumption and export during the week 
ending 19 March. Prices have steadily advanced, Costa Rica and otb^r 
Central American kinds being a shilling dearer. Of the East Indian crop 
it Is said that Mysore, despite the smallness of the bean owing to the 
Arought^ will be of fine quality. Some of the Coffee from other parts of 
India, however, is said to be poor, the berries being badly developed and 
showing lack of colour and lack of quality in the cup. The following are 
the London returns. 

Home Consumptiop. Export. Stock, 

For week ended 

13th March ... 497 tons 608 tons 15,443 tons 

For 10 weeks ended 

13th March ... 4,255 „ 5,002 „ — 

The following prices were quoted on 19th March.. 

Mysore, good to medium ... 72s. to 85s. per cwt, 

fine to finest ... S8s. to 115s. ., „ 

triage 66s. to 83s. ,, 

The Board of Trade Journal {iwqiiwgitom the Frankfurter Zeitun^ 
says that owing to the war the German Potash Syndicate has practically 
tost its export trade, its principal source of profit. The business remaining 
comprises chiefly sales for domestic industries and above all for Gernjan 
agriculture. Sales for the latter promise to increase, because owing to 
considerable rises in the price of other fertilisers, such as phosphates, and 
nitrogenous substances, farmers arc turning to Potash manures this Spring, 
80 as to ensure the best possible harvest. This increased business may not, 
however, balance the enhanced cost of production in the works, which has 
been caused by lack of workmen, smaller production, and high prices of 
necessary raw materials. It is stated that efforts are being made to induce 
the Federal Council to allow a slight rise in the price fixed by the “ Potash 
Law" for potash for use in domestic agriculture. 

Last week we quoted Dr. Kaye as sajnng that analyses of plantation 
ahd fine haid Para rubber showed them to contain a constant phosphorus 
content. He now writes to the India Rubber Journal to point out that 
this is not correct, but that what he has discovered is that the phosphorus 
content of fine hard Para is approximately constant while that of plantation 
rubber is variable, and he suggests that this variability expresses or may be 
explains the technical variability of plantation rubber. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

I Planting Expert. 
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mnimp^T AssooiAtibN^. 

tliattih Hyrapra VlMitiir»’ AsMoiation 

KiftUtes of 31ii Annual Gtnetal Sfeetinii held at the Mudige^ 
Travellers Bungalow ^ on 21th Marche 1915. ' 

Present, — fttessrs. J, G, jH,. Crawford (President), M. J, VVoodbridge 

(Vfoe*Pre8td^t\ F, M. Hamilton, C. Lake, C, J. Hayward, A. 

Thomson, and E. W. Rutherford (Honorary Secretary), 

The fresident in the Chair. In opening the Meeting the President 
said: — 

“ Gentlemen, — This past year, the fifty first of the existence of our Asso- 
CiatS^lIl, win, 1 think, be looked upon as one of the most important in its anufi^ 
as dtirtiV{^ that events of moment have occurred not only ip quit 
little world but in the I^i^eat outside oofe on whose welfare ours is dependeqi, 

Seasbn. — ^The season just ending has prove v1 to many of us a poor one 
to be fol^OY^ed I foar by one etjually so. The fine prpspects of Octob^f aedk 
earl^ Nqrvember h^e been spoilt by a bad attack of leaf disease anA 
uutin\6fy rains of P'ecerpb^r, January and February, so 1 much 
community will na\ e to face a most unusual event viz. two bad yields kl 
succession. That it will be faced and surmounted successfully I have nO 
doubt. 

The hahour Department has been successfully inaugurafod and 
promises well for the assuring of problems in connection with the working pt 
Estates, advances to maistdes, etc. The Manager of the undertaking having had 
previous experience of the working of a department of this nature is a factor 
that should materially tend to its success and that it may be successful and 
as useful to plantets of S. India as a similar project has proved to our brother 
planters in Ceylon, is our sincere wish. 

RoadSn Railways, eic.— I am pleased to be able to say that the long 
talked of Railway from Mysore to Hassan and Arsikere hs under construction 
and is I understand ukely to be opened for traffic in a year's time* Ig 
regard (o the roads our Asssciation has pointed out on several occasions 
the bad state of several of the main high-ways, an improvement has be^n 
promised and a special grant has 1 am informed been sanctioned for twpi, 
that were in very bad order. That this will be the future policy in regard 
to all main roads is to be earnestly desired, 

Postal . — For the past eight months constant complaints of the irregu- 
larity in delivery of the mails in Saklaspur, Mudigere and Hanbalu hav^' 
been made. On pi&Qy occasions the Mail Tonga arriving one and two hours' 
late which causes a great deal of inconvenience, in that letters to those 
residing at any distance from the P.O. cannot be delivered the same day/ 
The subject has been brought to the notice of the Postal Authorities ' 
with no result, as during the present month, when b;d weather and b^^vy 
roads pannot be pleaded in extenuation, the delivery was equally er^atio^ 
The matter is one of importance and the problem of bettering the delivery^ 
should in the interests of the Public have the earnest consideration p£ 
Postmaster-General. , ^ ^ 

Government. ----This year the retirement of Mr. P. R.W. \Vethieralt‘ 

from the services of H. H« the M^ibarajah of Mysore, both he and Mrs.^ 
Wetheral( wi)l be much Hftssan where their bungalow has always 

beeq tbe^$^ene of great hospitalify. We wish them many a long and happy 
year fcf tb^ Qld Country and the enjoyment of a well earned rest. I grieve 
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to say that 1914 finds our As^dation pdorer by the deaths of Mr. Griiham 
Andertibn/ C. I. E., and Mr. Robert Elliot both of whom were original 
members and did much strenuous weHj In the’ early history of onr 
commanity in Mysore, work that we are now benefiting by. The former ■ 
gertifeman In particular hardly iniSsed a meeting iti a long and active career. 
HiS 'cfieery presence, sound advice and great experience are much missed* 
Both will be held in affectionate remembr-ahce and their labours i it the 
cause of the plahiers of Mysore appreciated so long as the industry is 
carried on in this State. • 

In 1913, Green Bug made its unwelcome appearance in this 
district. I was at home at the time so cannot speak from experience as to its 
extent, etc., but can say that in spite of it record crops were harvested. In 
1914, there was a recurrence on a small scale but prompt measures in the 
hot weather kept the pest in check. During the monsoon fungus attacked 
the bug so extensively that at the end of the first month of the rains it was 
impossible to find a sin."le live insect. Some, however, were harboured by 
ants as on a few bushes tcoffie) here and ^ere specimens have lafiely been 
noticed but on a smaller scale than 1914. Greatest care is taken in 
coping with the plague in its initial state. I am of opinion that aided by 
favourable iiionsoon and fungus our industry has little to apprehend from 
this \isitation. 

Before concluding there is one subject I would like to touch on 
the meeting places for other tliHii Annual General Meetings. By existing 
arraiigement.s only one githering of the S. M. B. A. can be held in. 
Sakla.spur in two years. This seems to me unfair as this centre is 
convenient for as many men as Arehalli, Chickenhullie or Hanbald. I 
would suggest that in future meetings be balled in rotation at SaklaSpur, 
(Chickenhullie and Mndigere. I iriiut now thank oui* Honorary Secretary 
for the very able way in which he has carried on the business of the Association 
during the last year and thanking you, Gentlemen, for the honour you did in 
electing me your President, place my resigijation in your hands.” 

(Signed) J. G, H. CRAWFORD,, 

President, S, ii/. P, A. . 

The Honorary Secretary then read his report lolluw.^. : — 

“ Mr. President and Gentlemen, — Yon have .11 members representing 
6,902 acres and 2 ineiiibers paying on the Rupees 10 basis. I am soiry to 
say one member .representing io: acres has sent in his resignation, but 1 
hope he will reconsider the matter. 

Pfw<?«cc.— The accounts are' on the table. As decided at onrMast 
Annual Meeting, your Reserve was increased by Rs.dOO. It therefore stands’ 
at Rs. 500 invested at fixed yearly deposit with the National Bank of India, 
Madras, at 4% falling due on 2nd April, 1915; Interest on last years* Reserve 
was drawn by me and placed to the credit of your General Account. Your 
General Account Sbpws a balance of Rs.^82-3-8 in hand besides which 
there is also Rs.7f*I still due by Members the majority of which I expect will 
be received soon. ' One member, however, owes 2 years in spite of having 
been reminded of the same. It is very advisable for member^ to pay up 
their subscriptions as regulariy as conven^nt, as their Association benefits 
thereby, as ths bigger the amount standing at the Hank the more interest. 

1 should think your Reserve might'be increased grc>illy as yon have a big 
surplus showing, after allowing for cither items in the Bndget, I make this, 
surplus Rs.1,853'1 1-8. On aecoubt of thte Plantero^vBeuevoleut Fund lfe490; 
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has passed through my hands, and been forwarded to the Honorary Secre- 
ary of the Fund. This account is not properly an Association one, and a 
certain amount of expense that has to be at present incurred in remitting the 
money, receiving and forwarding receipts, might be saved, if members all 
sent their subscriptions to the Honorary Secretary of the Fund direct, 
besides it would save your Honorary Secretary a good deal of work. 

Executive ^ — This as now formed viz*^ Vice-President in place of a 
Committee has been found to work well and save your Honorary Secretary 
a lot of correspondence. 

Roads . — A lot of correspondence has taken place on the subject and 
papers relating to same are on the table. 

Scientific Department . — A copy of a letter of the Madras Government 
is on the table, and from it you will see the scheme for taking over this 
Department has, owing to the War, had to be kept in abeyance. In the 
meantime a small Committee has been appointed by the U. P. A. S; I. to 
prepare a definite programme to place before the Associations, and the 
Madras Government, when the matter is taken up again. I may add that 
the Chairman of the U. P. A. S. I. had arranged how funds could be found 
to meet the scheme, when War prevented matters going further. 

Rules . — These badly need putting in order and reprinting. A Sub- 
Committee was appointed at the last meeting and will give your their report 
now, so as to enable you to put the same on a sound footing. 

Title Deeds . — This subject is still awaiting the Government’s replj’, 
which they have promised to give. 

Hassan District Board . — After being without a member for 2 years 
out of three years period one is elected to serve, you elected one, but I think 
you will soon have to send in a name again as the 3 years is nearly up. 

Co-operative Purchase of Manure . — Your Sub-Committee had worked 
out a lot of information on this subject, when owing to the War, it was 
decided that nothing more could be done at present, A lot of thanks is due 
to them for their work and also for consenting to keep standing their final 
report till better times. I now place my resignation in your hands, and 
thank you all for the way you have put up with my shortcomings. To my 
President and Vice-President I tender special thanks, as ,never mind how 
much I called on them (and I was always at it) they were always ready to 
give me their opinion by return. This is the greatest help to an Honorary 
Secretary, as it enables one to push on a matter quickly.” 

Accounts 6* Finance . — These having been audited by Messrs. C. 
Lake and F. M. Hamilton and found correct were passed. 

Payment of Delegate to the V. P. A, S. I . — Resolved that the Official 
Delegate of the U.P.A.S.I. Annual Meeting be paid the sum of Ks.lOO and 
this resolution be added to the rules, — -Carried unanimously. 

Rules of the Association . — The Sub-Committee through Mr. C. Lake, 
then read out Rules as they advise they should stand. Each Rule was gone into 
one by one and discussed thoroughly. A vote of thanks having been passed 
to the Sub- Committee for the careful way they had gone into the question, 
it was then proposed by Mr. M. J. Woodbridge and seconded by Mr, E. W. 
Rutherford and carrid unanimously : “ That the rules be adopted and the 
Honorary Secretary shall have the same printed in book form, in which the 
names and addresses of Members shall also be printed at end, but area, etc., 
of their Estate shall not appear.” 
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Roads and Coi//m««tc^iHows.— Resolved : ** 1 hat the Postmaster- 
General be written to drawing his attention to the delay now taking place 
in delivery of Saklaspur mails owing to the decrepit state of the Tongas 
and deficiency of the ponies on the run between Hassaii and Saklaspur and 
requesting him to give this matter his very serious consideration/’ Pro- 
posed by Mr. C. Lake, seconded by Mr. F. M. Hamilton.— Carried. 

It was also proposed by Mr. Thomson, seconded by Mr. Woodbridge 
and carried : That the Haubalu Post Office be put in account with 
Mudigere as formerly.** At present the tappal from Mndigere arrives about 
(i p.m. while the tappal from Saklaspur does not arrive till 8 a.ni. next 
morning which is a recent inovation. A letter from Mr. H. F. Anderson, 
was read complaining on the same score. He also gave other information 
to which it was suggested that the Honorary Secretary might write to the 
Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. and ask if he had any information on the 
rumour or could find out if there was anything in it. Mr, F. M. Hamilton 
then spoke on the introduction of Labour Rules to regulate amount of 
advances, etc., amongst planters. It was ruled that it was not in order to 
discuss the matter from the point of view of the Labour Department, as 
with some of our members— subsciibers to that Department and some not, 
it was a matter for subscribers only. And as regards introducing Labour 
Rules for onr Association as a body, the opinion was that there was no need, 
and even if introduced they could not be enforced as the Labour conditions 
in Mysore were peculiar. 

.A vote of thanks to the old Executive ha\ing been proposed by Mr. 
Thomson seconded by Mr. Hayward and carried iiuauimously, balloting of 
office-bearers then took place, resulting as follows : — 

Pre.sident ... M. J. Woodbridge, Esq. 

Vice-President ... Lake, Es(j. 

Honorary Secretary ... A. Thomson, Fsq. 

After a vole of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 


Shevaroy Planters’ Assooiation. 

Pfocecdi’ifis of a Special General Meeting of the Shevaroy Planters* 
Association held at Yercand, Victoria Rooms, 
on 73th April, 7975, 

Present. — Rev. Father Capelle, Messrs. E. Dickins, H. S. Dyer, R. 

A. Gilby, J, C. Large, K. Leeming, C. G. Lechler, W. 1. Lechler, 
E. L. Foyser, C. Rahm, G. Turner and Chas. Dickins 
t Honorary Secretary), Mrs. Campbell by her Proxy Mr. R. A, 
Gilby, Mrs, Morris by her proxy ^Ir. R, A. Gilby. 

1. The Notice calling the Meeting was taken as read. 

2. The Late Mr, Robert Gompertz,— As soon as the Meeting had 
assembled Mr. C. G. Lechler in alluding to the death of the late Mr. Gomperfz 
spoke as follows : — 

Gentlemen, —I have been requested before we commence business to 
say a few words regarding the loss this Association has sustained by the 
death of Mr. R. Gompertz. Mr, Gompertz connection with these Hills, as 
a Resident Planter extended to a period of 30 years, during this time his 
activities bestowed not only to this Association but to I may say all the 
institutions of Yercaud have, as we all know, been ungrudgingly given. For 
years he acted as Honorary Secretary as well as Chairman of the Shevaroy 
Planners* Association, he also represented us for some years as our Delegate 
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to the Parent Association and havftig accort>panled him to Bangalore several 
times, I can vouch for the painstaUng and ahle manner in which he studied 
O’lr intere^s there. I need hardly remind you how pleased we were when 
he was elected Chairman of the U. P. A. S. I. Xh#* ('hnroh,, the Victoria 
Rooms, the VoInntetTs which he commanded for some years, local Gyinkana 
and Dramatic Society— all testify to his able help and assistance in finiher- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of Yfercaud. Wc have not only In^t a good 
friend, but also a cojiipanion irienfally arid socially hard to spare or 
replace. 

, His example as a thorough public spirited member of the ComnmnUy 
always willing to give his time and ability to the services of the place and 
people— should be an incentive to other younger members to come forward 
and fill the blanks which have been so many during the last few year.«, on 
these Hills. Gentlemen, I would therefore jiropose that we pass this resoUi- 
tion : . 


“ That tho Members of this Association beg to express their d#ep 
sympathy with the family of the late Mr. R. Gompertx, whose loss we, as 
well as the Community generally, much regret.” .Mr. G. TurntT seconded 
the resohuion. The resolution was put before the meeting all standit g, and 
was unanimously carried. 


3. Election of a Standing Labour Committee” to whom disputes 
under the Labour Department Rules should be referred, to whom the 
Labour Department may apply for guidance in matters concerning the 
District for which the Committee is appointed and with whom the Labour 
Department shall co-operate. 

The following gentlemen were elected : 

Me-isrs. C, Kyle (To represent the non-members of the Associ ilion) 

„ C. Dickins | 

” C Rahn?^ represent the Association. 

Revd. Father Capclle 


Three members shall form a quorum. 

Read letter dated I9th March'frotn Mr. Day. Deputy Director, L D. 
The Honorary Secretary was instructed to place tlio communication before 
the standing L. Committee at a meeting arranged for on 23rd instant. 

4.- Coffee Contribution Fund. — The Honorary Secretary was instruc- 
ted to withdraw the amount Rs,7 1-6-7 (being value of triage and refuse coffee) 
from Me.ssrs. Stanes & Co. and remit same to Editor, Madras Mail, as a 
donation from the Shevaroy Planters to the Serbian Relief Fund. 


5. The Widening to the Chnrch bf Lake Road. — Read letter dated 
14th January, 1915 from Mr. j. C. Large. Proposed by Mr. Large and 
seconded by Mr. Poyser : That the Honorary Secretary be requested to 
approach the President of the Yercaud Union requesting that one of the 
side drains of the road from Lake View to Silver Oaks be filled with a view 
to widening the road.— Carried unanimously. 

6. The eMcnsidn of the London Mission Burial Ground^ Yercaud. 
Read and recorded letter datedlSth February, 1915 from the Collector and 

Cflstrittf; Magistrate. r 

' Seat on dhe District Moard. — Read and recc>r4^ letter dated 
56th February^ 1915 froni Presi^jiftt, Salem; District Board. 

(Signed) Ciu DICKINS, 

Jfion, Pf 
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RUBBER. 

Th« Huhhmr iMilustry In FmtiM* 

It to fi Frenchinan Ih'it the civilwd world owofj its earliest know- 
ledge of indii rubber aVid iho peonUar properties to which its value in the 
act^ and industries is duo. In 1735. Charles Marie dc la Condamine. a 
French tnllitary officer, visited South Arnerica for the purpose of making 
astroppuiical observations. Having conclnded his work in Peru, be de^r- 
mined to return to the east coast by way of the Aina 2 on River. This he 
did. travelling overland to the Andes Mountains and following the course of 
the various afHuehts of the Maranon and Amazon across the then un- 
explored Ccntinent. He returned to France in 1763, and in a paper that 
forms part of the history of the Royal Society of France for 1745, gives an 
interesting account of his travels. He refers particularly to “ cahuchu,” 
the modern rubber, and describes the bottles, syringes, etc., the natives 
made from this remarkable substance. 

In the history of the Academy for 1751, there is published another 
paperbyM.de la Condamme, devoted entirely to rubber, in which he 
gives further particulars in regard to “ caoutchouc** and describes the 
travels and researches that led to the discovery of the trees from which 
the South American natives extract the gum, in the French colony of Guiana. 
Illustrations of the tree, its foliage and fruit and of the method of tapping if, 
.accompany this paper. 

While thus, from the scientific standpoint, a leading place in the history 
of the rubber industry belongs to France, the name ** caoutchouc '* being in 
itself a reminder of the fact, the growth of the rubber manufacturing 
industry in that country has been slow compared with its progress 
in other lands. This may be in part ascribed to the tendency of the French 
manufacturers to specialise in certain lines, thereby neglecting or losing 
sight of opportunities ofi'ered In other fields. Small articles, such as toys, 
tobacco pouches, articles of female apparel, elastics, etc., have largely 
occupied the attention of the French manufacturers, whose pre-eminence 
in iheir production is reflected in the character of their exports. For the 
more .serious lines of mechanical rubber goods, the army and navy and the 
great railroad corporations have been the largest customers, private buyers, 
such as manufacturers and others, preferring the products of foreign countries, 
notably of Germany and England. The production of hard rubber articles, on 
the other hand, has been brought to a high degree of perfection in France, 
Paris carrying on this business extensively, especially in connection with 
scientific and surgical insirurnenrs, mouthpieces for pipes, toilet goods, etc. 

The importation of crude rubber affords a practical criterion as to 
the growth of the French rubber fiianufacturing industry. In 1836, France 
ihlported 72.000 pounds of crude rubber, in 1862, the quantity entered had 
increased to 1,8000, OPO pound-?; in 1870, it Mivap 2,500,000 pounds, and in 
' 1890, upwards of 4,000,000 pounds, lii the year 1900, the imports of crude 
rubber were 6,285,314 pounds, and while some of this was rcnexported in an 
unmanufactured state it was for the greater part used in French, factories. 

The matiufacture of rubber goods was established in France as an 
indq£|tr^ in 1823, the Micheliu rubbery-goods factory at Clettnotft— Ferrand 
dating from that year, being the oldest iti that country. This ^CjOdeern was 
^so a pioneer in the manufacture in France of rubber tires and rubber goods 
jfdr dying machines. For the reason above stated and ^beeaciso there was 
. less cau for rubber gbdd$ in France Itetn in mahy other countries, the 
progress of the industry bas been gradual, and it has never attained the 
same lm|H»rlaiide air in England and Germany. 
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An important factor in the encouragem^ut of the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry in France was the prominence given to rubber at the great 
exhibition held in London in 1851. The exhibit of Charles Goodyear, 
who had shortly before perfected his process of vulcanising rubber, 
consisting » of household furniture, decorative objects, jewelry, cu- 
Hnary and household utensils, toilet articles, clothing, footwear, etc., 
attracted wide attention and serve4-fto show the infinite variety of purposes 
for which rubber could be used. 

One of the lines that early engaged the attention of the French 
manufacturer was that of rubber boots and shoes. In some parts of 
France — Brittany for instance — the prevalence of rainy weather led to a 
steadily increasing demand for rubber foot-wear and waterproofs. To 
supply a deficit, rubber boots and shoes were imported and the American 
article, owing to its superior fit, style and wearing properties, speedily won 
the favour of buyers. This resulted in a growing importation of the 
American product which finally attracted the attention of Hiram 
Hutchinson, who having established a small rubber manufacturing plant At 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, subsequently took part in the formation of 
the Newark Rutjber Co, He visited France to arrange for the purchase 
and exploitation of the Goodyear vulcanization patents on the Continent. 
In 1853, while in P.iris, he prospected for an eligible site for a rubber goods 
factory and finally decided on a place about three hours’ journey from the 
capital, now known as Lauglee in Chaletto. near Montargis, The 
availability of a water-power right and fact that near by communities 
promised plentv of labour were factors in the selection of the site. Here was 
located the beginning of one of the most important rubber manufacturing 
enterprises in France, where, in addition to rubber footwear of world- 
famous excellence, rubber tires and an endless line of rubber goods of every 
description are made. 

In 1869, Hiram Hutchinson, the founder, died, but the concern had 
already been incorporated and Alcaz.ar Hutchinson, his eldest son, suc- 
ceeded him. In 1872, Mr. H. P. Moorhouse, went over from the United 
States and reorganised the concern, which assumed the present title of A, 
Hutchinson & Co. With the decease of Mr. A. Hutchinson, about 1889, 
the last of the members bearing the name had passed from the firm, and 
in 1898, Mr. J. Kennedy Smyth, who had been associated with .Mr, Hutchin- 
son in the foundation of the enterprise, died, lie is believed to have been 
the la^^t cf the original subscribers to the successful concern, which is now 
conducted as a corporation, with a capital of, $650,000. 

French rubber good-s factories have steadily increased in productive 
capacity, due to cotnpleleness of equipment, rather than in' size of number, 
the latter part of the nineteenth century witnessing the most important 
development in the industry, which had reached a highly prosperous condition 
as early as 1875. In 1863, the Syudicat Professionel of the india rubber, 
giitta percha, oil cloth and imitation leather industries was founded, 
marking quite an important epoch in the rubber trade. Partaking of the 
nature of a guild, it takes cognizance of customs and freight tariiTs, 
industrial legislation and all matters affectipg the interests of the trades it 
represents. About thig time, too, a tendency to generalise in the nianu- 
faiOture of rubber goods developed ; the compounding of rubber substitutes 
b^ame pipre common. This necessitated changes in the piachioery and 
eqidpmept, and while matdng these alterations manufacturers ipstaHeil 
neoeseary apparatits for the scope of their operations and the 

variety of their productions. 
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The period immediately preceding the commencement of the war pro* 
bab^y witnessed the greatest prosperity in the history of the French india 
rubber interest. The growth of the automobile industry had lent a notable 
impulse to the business of manufacturing rubber tires, almost if not quite 
sufficient to counter- balance the depression that had existed in the mechani- 
cal and surgical rubber goods branches; and the year 1914, but for the 
demoralization of business due to the outbreak of hostilities, would have 
ended as one of the best the French rubber industry has ever seen. During 
the past year tires of every description have occupied a conspicuous place 
in French rubber manufacture. The large and increasing demand from 
the home market and the facility with which an export trade could be 
established, has induced many French manufacturers to add tires to their 
regular output aud there has consequently been a latge increase in the 
number of tire munufacturers in France. Statistics for 1913, show the 
value of tires exported to have been about #18,000,000. Figures available 
for the months of 1914, prior to the war are uncertain, but the incomplete 
hgures published relating to the first half of 1914, show an increase, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year. 

With the opening of the year 19 H, France had at least 20 prominent 
tire works, but few of these were known outside the country. The few, 
however, that enjoyed international fame ranked with the foremost compan- 
ies in existence and where selling their tires all over the world, wherever 
there are motor cars. The present war between France and- Germany was 
preceded by a fierce commercial struggle between leading German tire manu- 
facturers and prominent French firms. It began with a price policy 
controversy and terminated in a boycott instituted simultaneously by both 
sides. The trouble was in part carried into English territory and for a time 
caused serious trouble in the British tire trade. 

As present, the manufacture of tires appears to absorb the greater part of 
the producing energy of the French rubber industry. The latest French 
rubber trade directory shows 110 companies, large and small, engaged in 
in the manufacture of rubber tires aud hose. Not all are strictly French, 
some being foreign houses having manufacturing branches in France, and 
some of the companies referred to as tire manfacturers make them only as a 
side line. The comparison of this figure with that for other branches of the 
industry is interesting. There are, for instance, 19 companies manufactur- 
ing rubber balls, 3 making tobacco pouches, 49 garters, suspenders, etc., 
10 making dress shields, 1 making rubber sheets for copying presses, and 4 
making rubber thread. Neatly 30 firms make waterproof cloth and 8 are 
making rubber footwear. It will be seen that with the exception of 
mechanical goods, French firms manufacture all lines. There has 
nevertheless been a large demand for foreign goods which has been met 
by Gertimny and England. 

From the first named country the imports have amounted to #4.000,000 
a year, so that France has been a good customer of the German rubber in- 
dustry, while Germany's purchase of rubber goods from France amounted 
only to about #1,000,000, mostly for tires. French maunfacturers have 
made but little systematic effort to introduce their goods, with the exception 
of tires, into foreign markets. The business that has come to them has 
been chiefly of a fortuitous character^ no. Frenph rubber goods manufacturer, 
outside of a few large firms, having made any attempt to maintain 
systematic foreign representation. French rubber goods b^ve found for 
years a natural outlet in the Balkans and Egypt, but of late these markets 
have been vigorously contested by Geimiaqy, Austria and England, and . in 
one of the most favoured of French goods, rubber shoes, Russia has, 
become a keen competitor. , 
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Imports of rubber goods by France include rubber thread, to the 
auuual value, normally, of about $1,000,000, and elastic cloth materials to 
about half this amount. Dress shields arc imported to the number of 
100.000 ; garters, suspenders aiul hose supporters to the value of about 
$30,000, and cloth material to the value of $150,000. Rubber boots consti- 
tute au important item in the list of imports, amounting in value tc 
$200.0000, The exports of rubber footwear from the United States to 
Franca has reached a total annual value of $23,667. Tires and hose, 
constituting the most important item in the French imports of manufactured 
rubber goods, amounted last year to about $5,000,000 in value ; for the 
year ending June 30, 1914, tlie United Stales stiu automobile tires 
valued at $5,448 to France and other kinds of rubber tires to the value 
of $15,284. Goods manufactured from rubber and other materials 
such as belting, hose, packings, etc., were imported by France last year 
to the value of about $2,400,000, articles of this class to the value of 
$62,319 being supplied by the United State.s. As against these imports there 
has been developed a very considerable export trade in n number of lines. 
The value of the exports of elastic materials, for instance, is about 
$6,000,000 a year. Proofed garments arc exported to the value of nearly 
$2,000,000 and $1000,00 worth of rubber bools are sold abroad. Tires, 
hose and similar materials to the value of about $18,000,000 are sent to 
foreign markets, leaving a tire balance of $13,000,000 in favour ut France, 
while belting, etc , exported reacnes a value of .above $3,000,000. 

The depressed condition that prevailed in most of the Enropen markets 
during the first part of 1914, was not without itscflect on the French imports 
of rubber goods and, to judge from the meagre material at hand, there has 
been a decrease in most of the import lines. Since the commencement of 
hostilities there have been, of coarse, no exports but. all things considcTcd, 
the industry had done well up to the end of )uly and had at least kept up the 
average of the preceding year, the decrease on one side being balanced by 
an increase on tlie other. 

Paris is the chief seat of French export trade. Most of the leading 
manufacturers have some form of representation tliere. ^ind arc thus able 
to get in touch with foreign buyers vi-ifing the city, or i;aii readily reach 
export house.-) SCI viijg 1 hi* rrciich ttadc and conducting busiiics.s espec ially 
with South America, Unssi.i. and what k-. known a.-^ the near- East, meaning 
the Ihilkaiis, Asia Minor and Egypt. 

While we may estimate the number of leading firms acting as importers, 
exporters, wholesale or large retail distributers of manufactured rubber 
goods in France as from 150 to 200, it is possible that the actual number is 
much larger and it is dithoult to draw the line in such an estimate. There 
are altogether iu France about 50 large firms importing raw rubber, about 
six being located ill Havre and an equal number in Hordeaux. All have 
branches in Paris, Roubain, Matseilles and a few other places where 
markets for crude rubber are desirable. 

France, in 1913, imported foreign crude rubber to the value of 
$40,345,100 and retains annually a considerable portion of the rubber > 
coming from her own possessions. The exact value of the exports for 1913, 
is quoted as $24,405,000, so that about $16,000,000 worth of rubber was 
retained for home manufacturing purposes. Imports and exports of crude 
rubber fell off somewhat during 1914. and figures for the pericxi since the 
war began have not been made public. For the first eight months of 1914, 
the French imports of unmanufactured rubber amounted to 29,932,744 
pounds, compared with 31,922,736 pounds for the same mouths the year 
pefore. — The^ India Rubber World, 
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Oofitents. 

We publibh to-day the “ Past History” of the Scientific Department, 
bringing it up to date. It should prove interesting, not only from a retros- 
pective view, but the future promises held out, if well supported by District 
Associations, and those firms and friends allied to all our Planting Indus* 
tries, a magnificent prospect. It behoves all planters to induce such firms 
and friends to support the scheme that has been placed before the Madras 
Government. It will be seen from what small beginnings our Scientific 
Department. began, and how the volume of business has increased. Agri- 
cultural Science is a progressive Science, and it has been continually incul- 
cated in this paper, the value of Scientific advice in every step taken by 
planters; Recognising this, the United Planters* Association of Southern 
India should strain every nerve to find the funds necessary to accept the 
very handsome and generous offer of the Madras Government to take over 
our Scientific Department. 

Important and valuable as is the Labour Department, it sinks into 
insignificance compared to the Scheme put before the Madras Government 
for establishing and running the Scientific Department on a broad and 
permanent basis. We especially call attention to the proposed Reorganiza- 
tion of the Department on page 233, and hope confidently that Delegates 
to the Annual General Meeting, in August, will come armed with full 
authority and determination to carry the scheme through. 

..Under the. heading of Labour Department’* we publish the Labour 
Depertment Accounts from July Ist, 1914, to March 31, 1915. Considering the 
very grave huancial difficulties that have occurred during the first year of the 
etkteoce of the Labour. Department, subscribers and non-subscribers must 
heartily endorse the resolution passed by the Control Committee as to its 
sound financial position.” 

The Director of the Labour pepartmeiit asks us to insert the follow* 
ing notice “ The Director of the Department proposes to visit Coorg 
Pistrief arriving at the dub, Pqlllbetta, on the 11th May, putting in three 
^ys tbere) then going , on to Mercara Club for three days. He will be 
Jad to meet 'subscribers and transact any business required. He is due 
back in Bangalore on the morning of/20tb May,’* 
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fOlBNTIFIG DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. I. 

Pmmt Hi«t€>ry* 

The history of the Scieotific Departmeot of the United Platers* Aaao- 
elation of SoiitHero India would ap^ar to begin in 1894, when it was 
suggested that the Association should engage the services of an Agricultural 
Chemist to tour in the various planting districtst advise what manures were 
necessary for particular soils, and make analyses of soils and manures. It 
was considered, however, that such a scheme would cost too much and it 
was decided to approach Mr. D. Hooper of Madras, and ask him if he would 
be prepared to reduce his terms for analyses if the whole work of the 
Planting Community was given to him. Mr, Hooper replied that be was not 
prepared to do this, and he was then asked if he could quote a lower rate for 
his analyses, provided he had a sufficient number placed in bis hands during 
the course of a year. Failing this, it was suggested that the Association 
should pay him a retaining fee each month, a reduction being madejon all 
analyses sent to him by any member of a District Assdeiation subscribing to 
the United Association. Mr. Hooper, naturally asked for an estimate of the 
ainonnt of work that w^ould be likely to be rciiuired from him each month, 
but (his information was never given and the matter was dropped. 

Nothing more appears to have been done till 1897, when the question of 
an Agricultural Chemist was again raised and the following resolution was 
passed : — 

“ That the Secretary be instructed to ascertain what each District ** 
Association would be prepared to subscribe aunually towards ** 
“ defraying the salary of an Agicultural Chemist to be employed '* 
for the purpose of directing cultivatfqb with the object of com- ” 
bating leaf disease and other pests ; to ascertain what the Gov> 

“ ernment of Fort St. George and those Native States in Southern ” 
India interested in the matter are prepared' to give towards the " 
same purpose. That in the event of the replies proving satis- " 
“ factory a donation of Rs.2,000 per annum, if necessary, be given ** 
“from the Reserve Fund for this purpose, and that the Secretary ** 
“ do ascertain the expense of employing a thoroughly ((ualified “ 
“ expert and communicate the result to the District Associations ’* 
“ concerned." 

Again this attempt led lo no result. Most of the Planting Districts 
were apathetic and unfavourable replies were received from the Govern- 
ments both of Madras and the Native States. 

In 1898, however, the Mysore Durbar appointed Dr, A, Lehmann, 
Agricultural Chemist in charge of their Agricultural Department and the 
planters in M ysore State benefited to a great extent by his advice. Dr. 
Lehmann attended the Annual Matings of the U. F. A. S. I. and delivered 
lectures on several occasions. His appointment was terminated in 1908. 

In 1901, the Association requested the loan of the services of Dr. Watt, 
Economic Reporter lo the Government of India, for the purpose of investi- 
gating plant diseases and pests, but his services could not be spared and the 
Goverr.ment suggested the employment of the Government Botanist, or 
reference to Mr. de Niceville, tbq. Entomologist to the Imperial Museum at 
Calcutta. The latter gentleman having arranged to pay a visit of Inspection 
to the South Indian Tea districts unfortunately 41ed, " 
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In 1903, a tnnr of soma of the planting diatrlctfi wap made by Prof, 
Leffoy, the Imperial Rntnmdogist, ^ nod Dr. Barber, the rtovemment 
Botanist, who issued reports ^nd gave general advice. I>r. I'.ntler, the 
Imperial Mycologist alsp visited the Wyriaad to investigate a disease on Die 
Pepper Vines there. 

In 1904, an important advance was made. The Mysore planters 
proposed for the first time the establishment of au Experimental Station in 
some carefully selected locality supported by contributions from the plant- 
itig community generally. The object originally was apparent iy to more 
especially study the hybridisation of Coffee and other products at this 
Station, but also to exj^nment with manures and new products. 

At the Annual Meeting in 1906, a definite scheme was laid before the 
U. P. A. S. I. by the Mysore Associations for the establishment of the Farm 
and its objects. The United Association was asked to take over the control 
of the Farm and contribute Rs.2,000 per annum towards the Rs. 10,000 it 
was estimated it would cost, Afjter much discussion the United Association 
refused their financial support, but agreed to take the matter up and ascer- 
tain whether the Scheme would get the necessary support from Government 
and District Associations and if so to organise and control it. 

At this stage, however, it appears to have been argued that it was best 
to get a man first and have a Farm afterwards and, consequently, at the 
Annual Meeting in 1907, we find that nothing was said at all about the 
Experimental Farm, but the following resolution was passed : — 

“ That in view of the valuable ffnancial support promised by the 
various South Indian Associations who had repoited on the matter, 
and the urgent need of a Scientific Oflicer to advise and help the 
various branches of the planting i.idustry in vSouth India, the 
U. P. A. S, Ldo approach the various Governments for financial 
asfustance to enable the project to be carried through at an early 
date.” 

The valuable financial support promised by the various Associations” 
of this resolution appears to have amounted to Ks.2,069 for five years only, but 
one or two Associations were not included and it was decided to go to Gov- 
ernment ^vith this sum and ask for more~ to enable the Association to have a 
Bcientific adviser devoted entirely to the Planting Industries. Estimates of 
cost were discussed in detail and it was finally decided “ that the Govern- 
ment of Madras be requested to lend a properly qualified officer to carry out 
the necessary work entirely under the coiifrol of the U. P. A. S. I. for three 
years, and that after* ascertainihg how' much assistance cau be obtained 
from the Imperial and Mysore Governments and planters themselves, the 
sum 90 collected be tendered as a contribution towards the outlay.” 

>■ 

The Government of Madras showed themselves in sympathy with this 
aohbme, which was estimated to cost Rs. *12,000 per annum for five years, and 
in 1908, the District Associations agreed to contribute a sum of Rs. 3,040 
per annum for five years towards the scheme, Coorg and the Native State 
Governments of Co<diin, Travancore, and Mysore between them a further 
9uip of Rs, 4,500 for five years. This promise was finally made to the 
Government of Madras and ah Agricultural Chemist asked for. la 1909, a 
Scientific Officer wad appointed in the (^rson of Mr, U. D. Aa>stead, whose 
services were formally loot by the Coveromeot of Madras to the United 
Association for five years. 
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Davelopment pnd the state of the 

Soientiflo Oepaftmeitt. 

In 1910, a combined office for the Secretary of th^ U. P, A. S. I. and 
the Scientific Officer was cstabtished in Bangalore and the library *was 
arranged and catalogued and brought up to dale by the annual purchase of 
books. The Planters' Chronicle^ the official organ of the United Associ- 
ation, was changed from a monthly periodical into a weekly and in 1912, 
taken over entirely by the Association. In 1914, it yielded a revenue of 
Rs.1,525 to the funds of the Association. 

In 1911, a small laboratory was equipp*.^ for the use of the Scientiiic 
Officer in rooms adjoining the office. Meanwhile the Scientific Officer 
visited all the planting districts with which the U. P. A. S. I. is concerned 
and made himself as thoroughly conversant as possible with the local con- 
ditions prevailing in each District, the local problems, connected with the 
crops grown, and gave what advice he could on the spot. A number of 
field experiments were started in connection with manurial problems and 
methods of cultivation were improved in many instances. An evergrowing 
correspondence with planters was maintained covering a wide hold, and 
dealing with manures, cultivation, new products, pests and diseases, &c.,&q. 

The District proved far too large and the work required too much for 
one man to deal with and Assistants were asked for. In 1912, the Mysore 
planters, as usual leading the way, appointed Mr. G. N, Fraftini to be their 
Assistant Scientific Officer, to reside in the district and aid in carrying put 
experiments, visiting estates, etc. ‘ In the followipg year, a spialOaboralory 
was established for his use. This Assistant and the upkeep of his laboratory, 
&c. is entirely pc'iid for by the Mysore Associations and an agreement was 
made with Mr. Frattini for five years. At the present time be still holds 
the post. 

In 1913, the Coorg planters followed Mysore’s example and appointed 
an Assistant Scientific Officer for Coorg in the person of Mr. L. G. Jonas. 
Unfortunately Mr, Jonas was not a suitable man for the’ work, and at the 
end of the year he resigned, and at present no successor has been appointed. 

The five year period for which Mr. Anstead’s services were lent by the 
Government came to an end at the beginning of 1914, and he proceeded to 
England on leave. Meanwhile, the Government of Madras were asked to 
continue the loan of his services for a further period of five years. 

Before proceeding on leave, Mr. Anstead speaking at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. held in Bangalore on 11th and 12th 
March 1914, said ; — 

“ When 1 took up the post of Planting Expert, I understood from the 
Secretary of State that part of my duty was to advise the U P, A. S. J. 
whether it was to their advantage to have a Scientific Department of their 
own, and, if so, on what lines it should be run, and after th it to organise 
such a Department. 

“ I have now nearly completed the five-year term for which my services 
were lent to the U. P. A. S. I. by the Indian Government, and I am about to 
to proceed on leave, and this Meeting appears to be a suitable opportunity 
to lay my views before you with regard to the future of your Scientil^: 
Department, which 1 have had the pleasure of starting in a very small way* 

“ .When I arrived, the A^ociaiion had not even an office of its oWn. 
Tp-ds^'wehave a fine office in a central position in. Bangalore, our official 
publication has beeu made a weekly and is yielding a revenue to the Ass^- 
cdtimated this year at R8.1|500. A laboratory bas been 'eetaUirtie^ 
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»nd equipped and has been in use during the past ihree years. The library 
has been arranged and catalogued. One District at least has a Scientihc 
Assistant, of its own, while another district will shortly have a similar 
Assistant worlcing under similar conditions, their first essay in this direction 
having met with disaster, owing to the engagement of a man who unfortu- 
nately proved to be unsuited to the work. 

” During the past five years I have visited all the planting Districts 
with which the U. P. A, S. I, is concerned. Many of them I have visited 
several times. I have endeavoured to make myself as thoroughly conver- 
sant as possible whb the local conditions prevailing in each district, the 
local problems connected with the crops grown, and to give what advice 1 
could on the spot with regard to my own particular line of work, agricultu- 
ral chemistry. A number of field experiments have been started in con- 
nection with manurial problems, and methods of cnltivation have been 
improved in many instances. In fact, purely chemical problems have been 
as thoroughly dealt with as possible and outstanding problems are now on 
the«way to solution. The problems left are of two kinds, first those which 
need for their solution research work in the laboratory, backed up by 
careful experiments in the field, both of which lines of attack necessitate 
time, and leisure. Secondly, problems connected with plant diseases. The 
majority of the diseases causing loss to the planters of South India are 
caused by Fungi. For the study of these the services of a well-trained 
Mycologist is, in my opinion, absolutely necessary. Personally, I am a 
cjiemist and my knowledge of Mycology is small, and I am certainly not 
in a position to take up the technical research which is necessary to deal 
tyith this part of the work of the Department. 

“ This, then is the position to-day, and when you consider the future 
of your Scientific Department for the next ten years or so, I beg to ask your 
careful consideration of the following points which are based upon the 
experience I have gained while working in the planting districts with which 
this Association is concerned. My advice, gentlemen, is as follows : — ^That 
it is essential for the U. P. A, S. I. to have a Scientific Department of their 
own; but that department must be a well-organised one and thoroughly well 
equipped, both in laboratories and staff. 1 feel sure that any sum up to Re.l 
per acre spent on such a Department would be a paying concern and the 
money would be saved time and again. The present arrangement, is, bow- 
ever» in my opinion, quite inadequate apd useless, and unless, the existing 
Department is re-organised and enlarged, no advance can possibly be made. 
This being ept 1 suggest that a Scientific, Department should be organised 
on the following lines. 

(1) An Agricultural station should be established. In my opinion this 
is essential. The difficulty of carrying out held experiments, which must 
often be continued over a long peri^ of years under most careful super- 
viaioD, on estates is insurmountable. In the first place there is a great 
reluctance among planters generally to carry out any organised experiments, 
and during the rush of work at crop time and other seasons the experiments 
' are invariably neglected, I do not mean to imply for a moment that the 
planter is to blame for this. I think it must necessarily be the case and 1 
do not think that any experiments carried out here and there on estates can 
^everyieM results worth anything. Too much risk is run from want of 
boiitidtiity alonei^ The ^ proper place to carry out experiments is at an 
• agrieultonil stationr where they are under the eye * and ceatrol of the 
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Therefore, I contend that the U. P. A. S. I. miwt establish such a 
station. Bangalore is quite an unsuitable place for obvionr reasons. I 
believe Coimbatore has been suggested, but that is equally nnsuited for 
growing Coffee, Tea and Rubber, the three main crops in which we are 
interested. It is true that at Coimbatore your staff would be in close 
touch with the Scientists at the Agricultural College and Research Institute, 
which would no doubt be a great advantage, but I feel that it is necessary 
that the laboratories and headquarters of the nepartmeot should be at the 
Agricultural Statiou itself, where the crops grown are close at band and 
laboratory research and 6eld practice can go hand in hand. This must be 
so, in fact, if any reliable results are to be obtained and good work done. 
Again, the agricultural station should not be far from a railway and tele- 
graph centre, since with a big are^ of country to deal with a large amount 
of touring will always have to be done by the officers in charge. The most 
suitable place I can think of is the Nilgiris, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ootacamund, where both tea and coffee can be grown, while 
rubber is withm easy reach on the Kotagiri side. A laboratory would b'ave 
to be built, but quite a small building is all that is necessary. The labo- 
ratory will necessarily have to be moved from Bangalore and the Secretariat 
office would then be moved into smaller quarters and a saving thus effected. 

(2) The services of a Mycologist should be obtained. At the Annual 
Meeting in 1013, the following resolution was passed : — 

‘ That this Association considers that the services of a Mycologist 
under the direct control of the U. F. A. S. L, is necessary. That 
there is need for such an appointment is apparent from the sub- 
joined list of diseases on which investigation is required, and that 
the Hon’ble Mr. Barber be asked to urge the matter on the Govern- 
ment.’ 

“ The Government reply wis .as follows ; — 

‘ With reference to your letter dated the 8<h September, 1913, forward* 
ing the Resolution passed at the last Meeting of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India on the subject of employment of a 
Mycologist under it and to the Hoo*ble Mr. Barber’s letter of the 17th 
October, 1913, suggesting the name of Mr. Shaw, the Supernumerary 
Mycologist in that connection, 1 am directed to state that the Govern- 
ment recognise tho useful results which might follow the appointment 
of a. skilled man to investigate problems connected with diseases 
affecting the coffee, rubber and tea estates in Southern India. They, 
however, understand that it will not be possible to obtain Mr. Show’s 
services, as he is to act for Dr. Butler, the Imperial Mycolc^ist for 
a period of eighteen months or so, and it is not probable that the MByices 
of any supernumerary could be secured for continuous endploymeot under 
the Association. In these cfrcpmstances, if an expert is to be provided, he 
will have to be brought out frbin Home on a hve-year agreement, as the 
problems confronting the planters will occupy a trained European Mycologist 
for at least that period. It will probably not be possible to obtain a suitable 
officer on a salary of less than Ks. 700 per mensem, and the total cost, 
inclusive of travelling and other expenses of the officer, may be estimated at 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. The Government are inclined to think that the btfii 
plan would be for the United Planters’ Association to get out a man from 
England on its own behalf, in wl^cb case Government would be prepared to 
consider whether any and, if so '^haf, contribution towards the cost of the 
scheme should be provided from provincial revenues. It is poOiible that 
contributions might also be obtained from other sources such as . tho Mysore 
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Durbar, and the Government are making enquiries on this subject. Before 
coming to any decision, the Government would be glad to know whether the 
above suggestion commends itself to the Association, and what proportion 
of the expenditure bo account of the proposed officer the Association would 
be prepared to bear;’ ” 

(3) “ The line taken by Coorg and Mysore in employing Scientific 

Assistants of their own to work locally in their Districts should be further 
developed. A man to work at rubber problems in the Rubber Districts 
themselves is badly needed, and I suggest that a Rubber Growers* Associa- 
tion of Southern India be formed permanently for this purpose and for 
the study of modern methods of rubber cultivation and manufacture in a 
scientific way, as Is being done in tbe Malay States and Ceylon. At present 
the Scientific Department is crippled by want of staff. It consists practi- 
cally of one man only, and it is impossible for him to do any real work or 
concentrate upon any one problem, because of the multitude of interests 
that have to be dealt with, and the mass of correspondence that passes 
through the office. My duties during the past five years, correspondence, 
advising about inapurial systems, touring, writing articles for the Planters^ 
Chronicle^ etc., have become so numerous, and daily absorb so much time, 
that 1 find it quite impossible to do any serious work or even to attempt 
research on the many iutcresting problems which are waiting to be solved, 
and which I am longing to tackle. Without any increased staff it is 
impossible to get the best results out of your Department.” 

** The suggestions I have had the honour to make, if carried out, will I 
firmly believe, go far towards making the Scientific Department of the 
U. P. A. S. I. a valuable asset, and any money spent on it will pay a high 
rate of interest in increased knowledge and, therefore, increased planting 
prosperity. Labour troubles are increasing all over the world, and though a 
Labour Coinmission will undoubtedly go far to solve tbc problem as it 
affects the planters of Southern India, I believe that the solution for 
planters all o\er the world will lie along lines of concentration of labour on 
small estates which by means of high cultivation and scientific knowledge 
will be made to produce from an acre crops which are now only produced 
from ten acres, and when that day comes the full benefit of an efficient 
Scientific Department will be felt, and the planting cotuiiiuoities who had 
forethought enough to establish such departments and give their Scientific 
Experts facilities for work will reap their reward.’* 

It was suggested by the Director of Agriculture who was present that 
possibly the Government would be willing under certain circumstances to 
take over the Department and thus continuity would be gained. At the 
Annual Meeting in 1914, this proposal was left for the District Associations 
to consider with the idea of definitely settling the matter at the Annual 
Meeting in 1915. 

Thm Pi*opoMd of tHo Dopaivtmont. 

On the rc^turn of Mr. Anstead from leave, the matter was definitely 
taken up and a Committee consisfiog of Messrs. J. A. Richardson, £• F. 
Barber, C. £. Abbott, and C. H. Browpc appointed to settle details as far 
as possible. A meeting was held on 24tb March, 1915 in Madras at which 
both the Director of Agriculture, Mr. D. T. Chadwick, and Mr. Anstead 
were present and a definite scheme was drawn up to lay before Govern* 
ment. 

Tbe Government have asked the United Planters’ Association in future 
id contribute a sum ot Rs. 15,000 annu^ly for five years, in return for which 
ttey are willing to take over the Scientific Department and rub it OO 
improved lines, , . 
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The difficulty of findiog a locality for a ceotral AgfricdltUral .Statioo 
which ia suitable for growing all the crops in which South Indian Planters 
are interested proved insurmountable. The Committee unanimously agreed 
that more valuable and more immediate results would be obtained if it 
were possible to open experimental stations for the different crops in the 
localities where these crops were most widely cultivated and were ,of the 
first importance. In the plains one Deputy Director controls four ior five 
agricultural stations each of which is in charge of an Indian Superiotendent 
who has been trained at Coimbatore or Saidapet. He sends his Deputy 
Director a daily report of what has been done or has occurred on the 
station besides other straight forward returns so that the Deputy Director 
is kept up to date with all occurrences. Similar men could be obtained 
for the management of stations in the planting districts. The Committee 
therefore decided to work out the cost of a scheme based on such proposals 
to place before Government. 

1. They considered that the establishment of six Experimental Stations 

would meet existing needs, viz ; — t 

Two for Tea, one in Peermade and one in Wynaad. 

Two for Rubber, one in Malabar and one in South Travancore, 

Two for Coffee, one in Mysore, or Coorg, and one in the Shevaroys. 

Hut if on account of expense these had to be reduced then the one in 
the Shevaroys and the one in the Wynaad could be dropped in this order. 

The object of the work on the stations would be the experimental 
study of cultivation and manures and the study of the life histories and 
methods of control of pests and diseases. Questions of plant breeding and 
quality, and manufacture' of products will be left for the present. 

The Stations will be controlled and regularly visited by Mr. Anstead 
from Bangalore, which will continue to be his headquarters. The office 
and laboratory at Bangalore will be maintained as at present. 

2. The appointment of a Mycologist recruited from England to 
devote his time to the study of fungoid diseases of Southern Indian crops. 
He will be stationed at the Peermade Experiment Station as headquarters 
where a bungalow and laboratory will be built for him and from there, he 
will tour, the districts and conduct held work. 

Each Experiment Plot will cost from Ks, 2,000 to Rs.2,500 to establish 
and about Rs,3,000 per annum to run. It is proposed to make each consist 
of 20 acres of established crops and it is hoped that the land will be giveu 
free of chkrge in return for the produce from each station at a nominal 
price. 

The total cost of the scheme is estimated to be as follows 

. . , . Initial cost. Annual g^keep, 

2 Rubber Stations ... 5,000 6,168^ 

2 Tea Sfktions- .... 4,000* .6,000 

2 Coffee Stations ... 5,000 5,368 

Mycologist ^ ... * 10,500 12,000^ 

Planting Expert ‘ — 13,560 

Bangalore Laboratory ... — ‘ 1,500 ' 

Tout Rs... 24,560*. • '44;5^.- 

or ia roond figures, to be on the side, 'an initial cost q{ tis. 

an annual charge of Ks. 47,000. 
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After (he meeting, Mr. Uichardaon and Mr. Barber accompanied by 
Mr. Ch^dwkk laid the proposals before the Hon'ble Mr, A.G. Cardew, c.s.l. 
The Honourable member said this was a new scheme differing from the 
one that had previously been put forward, but that the general idea 
underlying these last suggestions appealed to him. He was prepared 
tp see what could be done when the full papers reached him. But 
they would readily understand that on account of the war and the conse- 
quent diminution of the Revenue, it would be impossible for the Financial 
Department to find the necessary funds during the current year, 
19tS-]6; he hoped, however, that the scheme would prove feasible and 
could be sanctioned in the near future. It was, however, going to cost money 
and if funds were not readily available it might be necessary to reduce the 
number of the stations to five or four. He suggested to the deputation that 
they should consider this possibility in locating the stations. 

This is a big scheme, far bigger than that which was contemplated six 
'years ago before Mr. Anstcad's services were engaged, and is even more 
expensive than that which was put before the last Annual General Meeting. 
On the other hand it appears more practical and to have more promise of 
benefit to the planting community than any other suggestion that has yet 
been put forward, and for this reason is more likely to corn mend itself, not 
only to the Madras Government, but to the Durbars and to Planters 
themselves. 

Government originally proposed that the U. P- A. S. I, should find 
Rs.l 5,000 itself, exclusive of any contributions that might be made by the 
Native Governments and the Administration of Coorg ; this was not rightly 
understood when the matter was discussed at the last General Meeting, 
but now it has been made clear to the Hon’ble Mr. Cardew that it is 
impossible for the U. P A. S. I. to guarantee more than Rs,10,000 a year, 
and that it can only do this by inviting Firms directly interested in planting 
to help with contributions. 

At present the contributions from Coorg and the Native States amount 
to a little under Rs.5,000, but it is thought that this scheme, which places 
planting problems in South India on one footing, and which allows of the 
distribution of these Experimental Stations where they are most wanted, 
without regard to territorial limits; will prove more attractive and should 
induce larger contributions. 

Apart from this, the competition among the suppliers of manures should 
lead to a certain amount of manures required for the stations being supplied 
free of cost. 

It has been stated before that no further contributions were to be asked 
from the District Associations, but the finding of the necessary money 
will tax the resources of the united Association to the utmost, so it is to be 
hoped that, each Association and every member will spare no efforts to 
induce out^e contributions. 

Although this scheme is in advance of anything hitherto put forward, 
k shoqjd not be looked on as a complete scheme. If in its present form 
it proves a benefit to the planting community, developments are bound to 
come in time, and it may be considered that the two Europeans and six 
Indian^ form only a nncleus of the staff of trained men who will devote 
their time to the study of planting problems in South India. 
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TEA. 

Eoom in 

Common Grades not the Cheapest. 

(From The Daily Chronicle,) 

Several factors have contributed to an increased consumption of tea» 
huge quantities. of which have been taken out of bond during the present 
month. 

The amounts released do not altogether indicate the volume of imme- 
diate requirements, great as this is, for stocks have been shifted and duty 
paid, so as to be on the safe side in the event of further war taxes. All the 
same, the hgures are significant, reaching record proportions. 

The tea taken out of bond in the first 15 working days of March totalled 
no less than 25,179,588 lbs. as compared with 14,076,852 lbs. for the first 14 
working days of the previous March. That is to say, a year ago, tea was 
poured out of bond at the rate of one million pounds daily ; and the outflow 
latterly has been, broadly, on a daily scale of upwards of H million pounds. 

Of the 25 million lbs., 2\\ millions have been ear> marked for home 
consumption and million for export, whilst 12 months back nearly 12 
million lb. were allotted to home consumption and two million Ib, or so to 
export. Though a dividing line may not be drawn with exactitude between 
the quantities of teas absorbed by immediate necessities and the balance of 
stocks which have been transferred from bond on grounds of expediency, 
the evidences of growing sales are none the less notable. 

A Rival to Beer, 

Tea is Ihore in demand as a rival to beer, though both* have to bear 
a war tax, the curtailment of licensing hours having naturally a bearing on 
the situation ; there is a consistently large despatch of tea at fixed periods 
for troops on active service ; and then the position of the soldier’s wife who 
is drawing a separation allowance with clockwork regularity makes for 
increased purchase of tea for her home, 

Where True Economy Lies, ' . 

In this connection point may be made of a fact which is often over- 
looked. Whatever the quality of the tea purchased, and whatever the price 
paid, the duty per lb, is always the same. It stands at 8^/.. as 11 years ago, 
and the housekeeper who goes iu for a low price article obviously has to 
contribute a higher percentage of duty. 

Suppose, for example, that a customer obtained a tea at 15:. Ad, per lb., 
the result would be 1 hat but of every Atl, paid for the \ lb. 2d. would go to 
duty and the.reniaining 2d, would represent the inonty actually to be set 
against the value of the tea. 

The price iilentioned is not a traditig figure, and yet even on a public 
body the argument has been pressed to the contrary, ignoring the effect of 
the added war charge. It is held by experts to have been a false 'move 
advancing tea by only 2d, per lb. when there was the extra Zd, duty ; and 
though this may not at first glance seem acceptable to the careful housewife, 
the argument strengthens as’ it points the direction in which true economy 

Kes. “ . , V :■ 

The low price teiids to the detriirient of quality, which has to be 
reduced to furnish an article at the figure— though at the outset the public 
were ready to pay the extra 3d. The , man in the street gets a wrong 
impression regarding the apparently cheap tea for which prices have been 
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forced doun — and quality as wel!-r overlooking the fact that material is- 
often used for reducing purposes which in normal times people would not 
drink. That is not good for the customer or tke trade. 

Mistaken “ Cheapness.” 

Why buy common tea ? It is not cheap, but really dearer than a fine 
25. tea, which at the present time is cited as a good basis. 

In comparison with previous years, allowance has always to be made 
for the additional tax now imposed ; and when it is demonstrated that the 
25. article will yield 280 afternoon cups of tea, whilst the lower grades will 
furnish only 220 cups, it is obvious that the better article is the cheaper,, 
affording greater value for money. 

The comparison of cost per 20 cups may be put as follows : — 

Tea. Cost of 20 cups. 

l5. 8 per lb. 1*78 (224 cups to the lb.) 

2s. OJ, „ 1*70 (280 cups to the lb.) 

2s. 6d. „ 2*14 „ „ f 

“ As to the differences in quality between the fine and the common 
teas, let people try a test for themselves,*' says an expert. ** Let those who 
have been, satisfied with the lower grade try a pound of the 2s. 4d. article 
and then revert to the other: they will never take to that other again. We 
have found by practice that the fine article will always produce more tea 
than the common grades.” 

Scientific data supports the judgment of tea experts in distinguishing 
fine teas from the common types and in fixing their value and character ; 
and, moreover, it has been scientifically demonstrated that the finer 
teas supply better value because of what they contain of the actual 
essentials of tea in good proportions compared with cheaper sorts. The- 
economy of using strong, rich tea rules out the conventional spoonful 
measurement as applicable to all descriptions ; less need be used where 
there is the advantage in strength and quality and that helps to narrow 
differences in outlay, which come to the veriest trifle in the weekly domestic 
budget. 

All this points the moral of judicious selection at reasonable prices ; 
and with this is coupled the warning, voiced by experts, that business in 
teas reduced in quality to face an inequitable selling rate must have in the 
long run a damaging effect on the public consumption of teas. 

Russia as a Customer. 

It is on the finer teas that those best qualified to express an opinion 
base their faith, in looking for a still greater expansion of business, both at 
home and abroad. The home consumption has grown steadily for the 
past ten years; and amongst countries which offer scope for enterprise 
Russia may be mentioned. 

Already a large tea consum ^r, Russia will probably, be a still bigger 
buyer now that a substitute has to be found for the banned vodka, and 
any accession of business in that direction may send tea to higher prices. 

However, that does not immediately touch the market, in which t|)t 
indications are in the direction of continued firmness. Nothing new is to 
be said at the moment as to the prospects of supplies, and the cautious mao 
hesitates at this juncture to point to the outlook concerning coming crops^ 
— The Produce Markets' Review. 
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Contents. 

We publish the Quarterly Proceedings of the Mundakayain Planters’ 
Association. We notice that the resolution proposed by the Chairman that 
unless the Labour Department disassociated from the U. P. A. the Munda- 
kiyam Planters’ Association would withdraw from the Parent Association, 
was withdrawn after a lengthy discussion, after it had been addressed by 
Mr. Richardson, Chairman of the U. P. A., who pointed out that the liability 
of District • Associations to the U. P. A. was limited to Rs, 100. The 
Scientific Officer Scheme was discussed at length, but no resolutions were 
put before the Meeting, We note that there will be another meeting on 
June 26th, and we repeat our hope that all District Associations will send 
their Delegates to the .Annual Meeting authorised to support the Scientific 
Officer 'Scheme, which it is proposed to place before the Madras Govern- 
jnent. 

In an article we have extracted from the Daily Tclcflraph, closer 
co-operation between Industry and Science in advocated. Closer co- 
operation between Science and Agriculture is no less needed. More so in 
fact as Agriculture touches us all and much more closely than Industry. 
Without the assistance of continuous Scientific advice and experiment^, 
and the results of those experiments, individual elTorts, however good in 
intention, must be but spasmodic. Science will guide us along the right 
lines. 

The Assistant Chemist has joined his appointment under the Planting 
Expert and it is hoped that all planters will take advantage of this increase 
in the staff to send soils and fertilisers for analysis, and we would again 
draw attention to the Scale of fees chaqjed, and which are printed at the 
-end of this issue. 

To the ScUniific American we'are indebted for a very interesting 
article headed “Autographs,” and describing the valuable investigation and 
instruments of Professor Bose, which go to prove that plants have the same 
sensations as animals. We regret we are unable to reproduce the illus- 
trations that accompanied the article. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Hundakayam Planters' Association. 

Ptoceeding^ of a QtiaHetly General Meelit^g of the Mnndaliayam 
Planiem' Association held at the Mnndakayam Club, 
on Saturday, 17th April, 1915. 

Present. — Messrs. j;j. Murphy (Chairman), R. Harley. H. M. E. Howsoiu 
1'. Simmons, E. E. Eyre/ W. Hendry, C. Hendry, R. J. Scar- 
brough, J. A. Richardson, W. O. Asher, A. Harnond, J. Wed- 
derspooQ, D. U. Somers, A. Pollock, T. H. Fitchett, P.. Vincent, 
S. P. Easton and West (Honorary Secretary) and by Proxy t 
Messrs. J. K. Vincent, H. B. Kirk, and E. Hall. Visitor: Mr. 
K. Tait. 

Minutes. — The Minutes of the last General Meeting were taken as read 
and adopted. 

Sri Mnlain and Travoticore Combined Planters' Association 
Delegate's Report. — Mr. Asher, who represented the Associations at the 
Sri Mulam Popular Assembly and at the annual Meeting of the Travancore 
Combined Planters’ Association, read his report. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
As-her proposed by Mr. Richardson was unanimously carried. 

Labour Rules. — These were gone through in Committee and on 
resuming the Meeting, several additions and amendments were agreed to. 
The Honorary Secretary was requested to write to the Central Travancore 
Planters’ Association and ask for- a copy of their Rules and also to know if 
that Association would be willing to consider the question of having inter- 
District Rules. 

Stnall‘pox EpideiniCy—^he Chairman stated that the members- 
present would doubtless be aware of the serious outbreak of small-pox in 
Mundakayani and pointed out the effect which this had upon the labour of 
surrounding Estates. He also reported that he, Mr. Harle 3 % and the 
Honorary Secretary had had a Meeting with the Sanitary Commissioner 
from Trivandrum and it was arranged that all necessary steps for the pre- 
vention of the spread of the disease would be taken. 

After discussion, it was unanimously agreed, on the Chairman’s proposal 
“That Government be asked to sanction a Town Improvement Committee 
for Mnndakayam, the necessary funds being provided by an acreage cess 
on all Estates except Teekoy aqd Cheruvally.” Mr. Richardson thereupon 
expressed the view that many of the residents in Mundakayani had no 
right or title to the sites which they occupied and proposed “ That the Gov- 
ernment be asked to take steps to remove all infected Kutcha buildings in 
Mundakayani and to disinfect permanent buildings,” This was agreed to. 
The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to Mr. Tharyan, the 
Mundakayani Magistrate, and thank him for his ready and hearty co-opera- 
tion in dealing with the outbreak. 

U. P.,A. S. /. Labour Department. — The Chairman proposed “ That 
in the event of the Labour Department not being entirely disassociated from 
the U. P. A. S. I. the Mundakayani Planters’ Association will withdraw 
from the parent Association ” and said 

” This resolution. Gentlemen, was drafted at our last Meeting after a 
discussion in Committee. We have no quarrel with the new Department. 
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So long as it does not Interfere unfairly with our labour, it would be unreaso- 
nable of ns to quarrel with it merely because we do not require its services. 
But it is c|uite reasonable to ask that the U. P, A. S. 1. should in no way be 
financially liable for It. Your Honorary Secretary wrote to Bangalore about 
this point and Mr. Norton replied that Counsel’s opinion said the Association 
is not liable. We asked for a copy pf this opinion but so for have not even 
been favoured with a copy. The shtary list of the new Department is a 
heavy one, and I think we may safely assume that Mr, Martin and his Assist- 
ants have very properly secured their positions by definite and binding 
agreements and that these agreements have been signed by U. P. A. 
Officials, 

A subscriber to the Labour Dephrtment has, I believe, to sign a bond 
or guaraiTtee, and this guarantee muk also be in favour of the Association 
and not of the Department as the latter has no separate legal standing. If 
1 am right, then the Association is responsible for the salaries of the Labour 
Department’s Officials and defaulting subscribers to the latter will have to 
be prosecuted by the Association and not by the Department. 

.An objectionable feature of the present arrangement is that the Chair- 
man of the U. P. A. is ex-officio one of the members of the L. D. Control 
Committee and this practically means that a uon-snbscriber to the new 
Department, need never aspire to the high honour of being elected ('h.iirman 
of the U, P. A. 

Estates which do not belong to District Associations are allowed to 
subscribe to the Labour Department. This seems to me a very peculiar 
thing, and I think, that if the T^epartment remains in the U. P. A., it should 
be pul a stop to. 

Resignation from the parent Association should not, however, be 
decided on without serious consideration. The Association may not have 
done much good in the past. Of its three great achievements we have no 
use for two — the Madras Labour Act and the Labour Department, and 
very little use for the third, the Scientific Officer Scheme, though Mr. 
Anstead is not to blame for this. But what the future has in store for us 
none of us know, and so long as our liabilities are confined to the small sum 
of two annas per acre, I certainly do not advise the ‘ lonely furrow.’ ” 

The resolution wajs seconded by .Mr. Hamond. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion in Committee, the Chairman said that as Mr. Richardson had 
assured them that the A»’(icles and Memorandum of Association of the 
IT. P. A. S. I. strictly limit the liability of District Associations to Rs. 100 
each, it was unnecessary for him to press bis resolution and with Mr. 
llamond’s approval he had pleasure in withdrawing it. 

Scientific Officer Sc/icme.— This subject was discussed at length in 
Committee but no resolutions were put before the meeting. 

Roads , — The Honorary Secretary read a letter which he had received 
from the Chief Secretary to Government intimating that the Government 
had sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 625 for the upkeep of , the Road from 
Vellanadi Estate to Mundakayam and also a contributiou of Ks. 2.150 
tow'ards the cost of the bridge built by the Rani Travancore Rubber Co., 
across the Boyce River. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to write to Government thanking 
them for what they had agreed to do and also ask Goverment to deal, a» 
.sooiv as possible, with the question of the Kutikal-Yendayar Road about 
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^bich they had bee& previously written. Mr. Hartey suggested that 
<^veriiment be also asked to put in a thorough Mate 6f repair that portion 
of the Mundakayam-Peermade Road ^^tendfog from the 40th to the 43rd 
mile, and that the co*operation of the Centml Travancore Association be 
asked in this coDoecIton. 

Mr, Hamood stated that complidAta had been made that the Road 
metal heaps by the side of the liiUO^feayam-Kottayaiii Road were interfer- 
ing with the Motor Traffic and causing much damage to tyres and the 
Honorary Secretary was requested to draw the Executive Engineer’s atten- 
tion to this. 

Import of Medicines containing opium and alcohol , — As Mr. J. K. 
Vincent’s proxy, Mr. Simmons explained the difficulty which he had experi- 
enced in procuring such medicines for Estate use and the Honorary Secrc- 
lary was asked to find out from Government what steps should be taken to 
facilitate the import of these drugs. 

Association Rules , — A revised set of Rules, which had been pre- 
viously agreed on in Committee, was submitted to the Meeting and on the 
proposal of Mr. William Hendry, seconded by Mr. Simmons, wasunani-* 
mously adopted. 

Members of Committee, — Mr. William Hendry, was unanimously 
appointed a member of Committee in place of Mr. J. It. Vincent, who had 
resigned. 

Cattle Pound , — Certain correspondence with regard to this was laid 
on the table, and it was explained that nothing has so far been done towards 
Ibe erection of the building. It was, therefore, agreed that Rs.500 be sub- 
scribed on an acreage basis by all Estates except Teekoy and Cheruvally 
for the cost of the erection of the Pound. 

Date of next Meeting , — This was fixed for 26. h June next. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair was unanimously passed on the motion 
of Mr. William Hendry. 

(Signed) J. I. MURPHY, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) GEORGE WEST, 

Honoraay Secretary, 


GERMANY. 

Situation in the Potash Industry. 

The “ Frankfurter Zeitung” of 3rd Marche states that, owing to the war, 
4he German Potash Syndicate has oractically lost its export trade, which 
was its principal source of profit. The business remaining comprises chiefiy 
sales for domestic industries and above all for German agriculture. Sales 
for the latter promise to increase, because owing to considerable rises in ll^ ' 
price of other fertilisers (phosphates, ditrogenOus substances, &c.,) farmers 
are turning to potash manures this spring, so as to ensure the best fk)ssible 
harvest. This increased business iti^ not, however, balance the enbaticed 
cost of production in the woHcs, which has been caused .by lack of workmen, 
smaller production and high prices t>f necessary raw' materials. It is stated 
that efforts are being made to induce the Federal Councils to allow a slight 
rise in the price fixed by the Potaiih Law” for potash for usSi in dotneatic 
agriculture.— T/ie Bmrd of Tradii Journal, 
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INDUSTRY A]im SCIENCE. 

CloMP Oo»opeptitiaii. 

A Conference of leaders of industry and science was held at the Mansion 
House, yesterday, for the purpose of discussing the working conditions in 
which British industry at present opera^^Sfi, and of suggesting a new basis 
for these conditions. It had been caUe.4 the directors of the newly • 
formed Institute of Industry and Science. In anticipation of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. J, Taylor Peddle, F.K.S,, who, is one of its vice-presidents, has 
just issued a “Study of the First Principles of Production, and the Relation 
of Science to Industry,*’ and the discussion at yesterday’s meeting was 
opened with an address by Mr. Peddle on the “ Influence of Science on 
Political Economy.” ‘ ‘‘ 

Mr. Frank Warner, president of the Silk Association, who presided, 
said there was no reason to strike a despondent note. There was nothing 
radically wrong with our industries, and we had no reason to be less than 
proud of the achievements of our scientists. Our weakness lay in the fact 
that the two were not working together to anything like the extent they 
should do, with the result that industry, without the aid of the chemist, was 
often handicapped by out-of-date and wasteful processes, and did not 
produce goods of a merit or of a novelty such as would have resulted had 
the services of science been called in. Owing to lack of organization much 
of the valuable work of our scientists had slipped through our Angers and 
gone abroad, to the permanent enrichment of foreign countries and to the 
detriment of our own. It behoved us to make the best use of the period of 
grace which the ^^ar gave us to put our business house in order. 

Mr. Peddie prefaced his address with a brief account of the Institute of 
Industry and Science and its objects. In order, he said, that they might be 
in a position at the end of the war to suggest successfully a new basis for 
the working conditions of British industry, they must have the co-operation 
of the leading trade organizations and of leading men in industry and science, 
as well as the co-oper.ation of those who controlled the Anances of the coun- 
try. A large number of the trade organizations and leading men of industry 
and science were already members of the institute, and as all the preliminary 
organising work and literature had now been completed, and at considerable 
expense, they desired to see the movement expand as rapidly as possible. 
Commerce after thr War. 

After the war competition for international trade would be severe. In 
consequence of the heavy war costs and indemnities which, we hoped, 
Germany would have to pay, her wages bill would have to be reduced, 
pbssibly to the extent of 15 or iO per cent., and she would be able to 
undersell our manufacturers for some considerable time, in the markets of 
the world. Another great danger was the American position. The United 
States would probably be a greater commercial competitor of ours than Ger- 
many, for the reason that their resources, vf ere not prejudiced, but improved, 
by the war. Their immediate business was to make British industry 
attractive to British Anance, and they could begin this object for themselves 
without waiting for the Government. 

In his address on “ Political Eoonoimy«“ Mr* Peddie adversely criticised 
both the Free Traders and the Proteetorists, contending that the theories 
of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, however applicable to the conditions 
of their times, were now out of date, while those who advocated Protection 
forgot that science and scientiAc knowledge were the basis of all production, 
and that Protection would not in itself be sufficient to increase the producti- 
vity aud elAciency of industry. The success of Germany could not by 
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any process of reasoning be attdlMifed to her tarifi system, but was due to 
her system of national economiea^jivbich made science the basis of all her 
industries. ‘ 

Sir Philip Magnus said th^ hkd gathered to formulate some c6q- 
structive policy to carry out the which they alt had in view ; but 

interesting as was Mr. Peddie’s address, he had to own that 's6 far he had 
not heard in what .way they were to iinpro\'e the conditions which 
needed improvement. Mr. Peddie had pointed out* that we in this 
country were as industrious and inventive as any of our rivals, and that 
we had as efficient a band of trained scientific men as any other country. 
How, then, were we to account fOtfUhe commercial success which had been 
achieved by Germany ? It was 'ft'ot due to the superioritv of German 
educational institutions, nor to a higher standard in her technical school!^, 
nor to any superiority in the output from German research laboratories. 
He agreed with Mr. Peddie in assigning it to the superior organisation of the 
German people. Germany had brought to bear on her industries the output 
of the scientific researches of her chemists ; and we ought to see how t^at 
could be done in this country. That was the problem which, he understood, 
this society was formed to solve. 

Position qf the Scientist. 

It had been said by Professor Huxley that the discoveries of Pasteur 
sufficed to pay the whole indemnity of the Franco* Prussian War; and he 
tSir Philip Magnus) ventured to say that the discoveries of our fellow*ci,tizen, 
Dr. Perkins, had contributed very largely to supply the German Goveriainent 
with the funds to prosecute their war against this country. We must assign 
a higher position in our industries to scientific men than we had done in the 
past, and a better position than the Government assigned to them in the 
scheme for the increase in our rn^uvpfacture of dye stuffs. He hoped that 
the company formed in pursuance of that scheme wguld be a success ; but 
whatever might be the result of its working, this country ought never again 
to be so dependent as we had been in the past upon the products of any 
foreign country for those materials which were essential to our own indus- 
tries and to the employment of hundreds of thousands of our fellow- 
citizens. 

Colonel Cassel, (president bf'^the Institute of Technologists), strongly 
condemned the dye scheme, and said it ought to be made a criminal offence 
now or in the future to give employment to a German in this country in any 
capacity whatever. 

The Earl of Portsmouth moved a resolution declaring that it was desir- 
able that there should be a closer * co-operation between industry, science, 
and finance, and heartily supporting the efforts of the Institute of Indostty 
and Science in this connection. 

The Hon. T. Mackenzie, (High Coininissioner for New /ealand\ 
seconded the motion, and it was-adopted unanimously , — Daily Teledraph, 
March 26tb. ^ 

— • 

BRITISH INDIA. 

Estimated Area YicAld of Ground-nuts in 

According to the final generaf memorandum issued by the Departiiunt 
of Statistics. Calcutta, the total aria in British India under' ground nuts in 
1914-15 isTeturned at 1,995,000 acfrcs, as compared with 2.106,000 acres 
in 1913-14, a decrease of 5 per cent. The tbtal outturn for the' 1914-15 
season is estimated at 929,000 touioi nuts in shdll, ds against 749,000 fooa 
foT lasl ^son? ad increase of^4*pfer xxnt^Thc Bbatd df Trade Journal. 
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JLU’rO^RAFMS. 

Ftttnt Autogi>aphs anii Whait th^iy Mmir, 

An Investigation vyhich peoved^ that Plants have the same 

SENSATIONS >;:^yANJMA^S. 

What is it that distinguishes a plant an aaimai ? It is response to 
excitation f pleasant or unpleasant, to all intents. Strike a dog and he will 
wince with pain. Strike a tree or a bush and H ren.ains imperturbable. 
To be sure there are sensitive ” plants^ like Mimosa, which close their 
leaves when touched, but no Biologist would dream of pain in that connec- 
tion* In other words, a plant seems to from an animal in a total lack 
of psychological response to the outer world. Even the automatic action of 
Mimosa has been attributed to h3^romechanical < and not to excitatory 
causes. 

These well-established conceptions of plant life have been cpmpletely 
upset by the remarkable experiments dbUducted for many years by Dr. 
Jagadis Chunder Bose, a professor of Presidency College, Calcutta. After 
lecturing in England before the Royal Institution and other scientific 
bodies. Prof. Bose was sent to the United States by the British Government 
in order to acquaint American scientists 'with his work. He has lectured 
before our leading Universities and scientific societies, with a success that is 
rare. 

Prof. Bose, has succeeded in demonstrating by actual experiment that 
there no essential difference between an animal or plant in responding to 
external stimulus, that the mechanism of response is similar in both, and 
that there is no barrier whatever between the animal and the plant, such 
as wc have imagined. Like an animal, plant can be drugged, poisoned, 
exalted, depressed, and fatigued, and liko An animal it proves to have nerves 
which transmit excitation with a measurable velocity)'. 

The Ingenious Instruments with which plants write. 

This astonishing discovery was made with instruments of unprece* 
dented delicacy, instruments which Or. Bose invented for the very purpose 
of analysing plant sensations. A graphic record of plant movements, how- 
ever minute, must be made. Hence, some form of writing lever must be 
used, which as shown, is connected by means of a very delicate thread with 
a leaflet. The writer is a thin vertical wkrp attached to a counterpoised 
horizontal lever, supported in frictionless jewelled bearings. As the leaf 
falls under excitation a glass plate is lowered at a uniform rate by clockwork, 
and upon the smoked surface of this plate the writer will trace^a curve, 
which will be not , only a record of the responsive movement, but a record of 
the time relations involved. 

Such an apparatus might have been employed long ago had it not been 
for its, obvious inaccuracy. It must be^ clear to every one that the friction 
of the writer upon the smoked glass completely vitiates the accuracy of the 
record. To make the system trustworthy, Dr. Bose hit upon the ingenuous 
principle of electro- magnetically tapping the smoked glass plate at regular 
time intervals, 80 that a dotted, line is obtah^ instead of a continuous curve. 
Thus he waa ahlc to overoouie at once the difhculty of friction. 

. But the invention of an instrumeiit which would tap instead of trace 
records was not the easy task that might be supposed. Limitations of space 
forbid our dtacussing with the fulness they deserve the problems . that con* 
fronted Dr. Bo^. Eventually he deyised the instrument^his resoaaat 
This ipstmtneot is so competed that the ^ reoesdieg-^petel is 
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given an electrical impulse exactly perpendicular to its recording movement ; 
the intermittent closures oC the electric circuit are properly timed, so that 
the writing index is not subjected to attraction in the course of its journey ; 
the electro magnet employed is cjdindrical and therefore without laterality, 
so that the writing index cannot hkve a tendency to execute its to-and-fro 
vibrations In any other direction Aaifi that which is perpertdicnlar to the 
plane of the terminal pole of the magnet. The electrical impulses are 
limed with the greatest regularity by means of a reed maintained in a state 
of persistent vibration bv th j usual electro magnetic arrangement. This 
reed interrupter, called a coercer by Dr. Hose, is tuned to the natural 
frequency of vibration of the re<^rdmg index, so that the intermittent 
magnetic pulls will exactly synchronise with the natural swing of the writing 
index. 

The advantage of intermittent over continuous contest in obtaining 
records is well shoA>n in Fig. 3 representing two successive experiments on 
the same leaf under identical stimulation. The lower record was taken with 
continuous contact and the upper with the same recorder, but in a state of 
vibration, giving intermittent contact and the upper with the same recorder, 
but in a state of vibration, giving intermittent contact. Stimulus was 
applied at the point marked by the" vertical line, 

How Plants ARE Stimulated, 

Dr, Bose classifies stiiniili into (1) mechanical <'blows or pricks) (2) 
chemical (acids, alkalies, etc.), (3) thermal (hot wires, etc.) and (4i electrical 
tinduciive shock, condenser discharge, constant current, etc.).' Since 
chemical stimuli cannot be employed to obtain a senes of uniform excita-^ 
tions for quantitative investigation, and since blows and pricks may cause 
mechanical jars which may affect the record, Dr. Bose prefers the thermal 
and electrical modes of stimulation, and, accordingly, employs the electro- 
thermic stimulator, the condenser discharge apparatus, and the induction 
shock apparatus. 

VV'hen a muscle is excited, there is a brief interval between the incidence 
of the stimulus and the beginning of the reponsive inovement—'a lag which 
is called the “ latent period.” After the lapse of the latent period, the record- 
curves increase in amplitude to a maximum. The period required up to this 
point. Dr, Bose calls the “ appex time,” With the resonant recorder, Dr. Dose 
has found that different plants exhibit different characteristics of response. 
In summer, Mimosa has a latent period of one-tenth of a second ; the maxi- 
mum fall of the leaf was attained fn three seconds ? (apex time), and the re- 
covery was completed in fifteen minutes. The movement of recovery is 
about three hundred times slower than the excitatory fall, in this instance. 
Increase the stimulus and the extent of xesponse increased. The stronger the 
stimulus and the higher the lemperatute, the greater is the increase in the rale 
of movement. Fatigue decrea^fes the rate- Winter produces a physiqlogicat 
depression which prolongs the latent period and reduces the amplitude. 

All Plants arb Sensitive. 

Thus tested, all plants proveto be responsive. Hence, the old distinc- 
tion between ** sensitive ” and “insensitive ” plants is purely arbitrary and 
scientifically unjustified. Cabbages, peas, beans, and other kitchen vegetable 
are sensitive, although not so highly excitable, as Mimosa. By means of 
electrical, response, moreover, Dn Bose has shown that every plant and 
e* ery organ of plant is sensitive and responds to stimulation by a definite 
electrical charge. An intensity of induction shock which, is barely sufficient 
to induce sensation in man is quite enough to cause e>(citatory full in 
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a Mimosa of moderate sensitiveness. Indeed, Dr. Bose found that a highly 
excitable specimen c«in, under certain conditions, be ten times as sensitive 
as a man ! 

If, instead of permitting n plant to r/jpoyer .sHfficiently after shock, it be 
atimnlated again, a diminution in the he^ht of re.sponse indicative of fatigue 
iff noted. In a highly excitable specimen the phenomenon of growing fatigue 
can be easily recorded ; in a suhtonic specimen, an equally characteristic 
effect is obtained — a gradual enhancement or what is known in muscle 
investigation (with which it is exactly parallel) as a “ staircase response.** 
After attaining a maximum excitability under successive stimulation, there 
generally ensues a fatigue decline. This is to be attributed to the gradual 
bettering of the tonic condition under successive stimulations. In other 
wordsi the accession of stimulus gives tise to two kinds of effects-^ external 
and internal. 

So sensitive are plants that even the passing of a cloud is not without 
influence, as Prof. Bose’s records conclusively prove. Carry a highly 
excitable plant into a dark room and its excitability disappears for an hour. 
Prof. Bose noticed that Mimosa was depressed on rainy days. He was 
able to trace the cause to the absorption of water. A pair of uniform 
responses were first taken. A drop of water was then applied at the proper 
place (the pulvinus) whe?\ the leaf was recovering from the second stimulus. 
It will be noticed that the period of recovery became very much profracted 
in consequence of absorption of water. The plant was gorged, and like a 
gorged animal, its sensitivity had been aifected. A drop of glycerin 
abstracted the water and restored excitability. 

How Pl-ANTS SUFFOCAte AND ARE POISONED. 

Gases have as marked an effect on plants as on animals. Carbon 
dioxide is popularly supposed to be good for plants. Prof. Hose shows that 
it is just as depres.sing and poisonous to a plant as to an animal. Ozone, as 
might be expected after this, is stimulating, so much so that a fatigued plant 
can be refreshed by its means. Alcohol vapour produces first exaltation 
and then depression, the plant respondipg in a very human way. Ether 
likewise depresses, but is not so narcotic as chloroform. Carbon disulphide 
resembles ether in its effect. Coal gas is moderately depressing. Ammonia 
abolishes excitability, for as long as two hours, if strong vapour is employed. 
Siilphureted hydrogen is not onlv depressing but extremely poisonbns in its 
effect, and since it is found in large quantities in city atmospheres, we can 
now well understand why it is impossible for some plants to thrive in towns 
at all. Nitrogen dioxide is fatal, and .so is sulphur dioxide. 

Thai plants die like animals we all know ; but we do not know the exact 
lusment when they die. For hours a dead plant seems alive. There Is no 
twitch, no death spasm. Dr. Bose has succeeded not only in noting the 
precise moment when a plant gives uo its life, but in recording its death 
spasm. The plant is heated very gradually so as to avoid all excitation. 
This is done by placing the plant in a water bath, the temperature of which 
is continuously raised bv the applicalton of a gas or spirit flame. At 60 deg. 
Certt. a spasmodic extraction takes place, xlearly indicated in the repord pro- 
duced in Fig. 15, which is in truth a death cnne. All attempts to obtain 
response, after this sharp inversion of the record, fail, even tboogh the plant 
l.s cOoIed down to its normal temperature. This death temperature of 60 
^ej^es is constant for all plants. t. 
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Nerves or Mechanism^Which ? 

Is there a true excitatory cbaog^ io t£e ? If 89 , js .(hero 
specific contracting tissue, correspotKltng with the oer\*e of the aQ}{|^ 4 ^|hci! 
transmission of excitation ? It is Icnown that the excitation of a liy|fi|; 
imimal tissue is attended by a cc^onilUnt electrical change olf galvano* 
metric negativity. If we make ' snitable galvanometric con^ectiona with 
two points on a nerve and we sfiifihtate the nerve at a distant point, we 
shall find that the arrival of excitation from the distant stimulated point 
is at a proper moment signalised in the galvanometer by a deflection of a 
definite sign. Prof. Bose has found that the excitatory change of galvano- 
metric negativity is similarly transmitted to a distance through certain 
plant-organs, thus proving that pfk^ts have nerves. By applying stimuli 
of constant intensity and by allowing proper intervals of rest, Prof. Bose 
has obtained successive values of the velocity of transmission, which valnes 
are constant. The highest velocity of transmission of excitation was found 
to he 30 millimeters a second in the petiole of Mimosa. The velocity varies 
with the tonic condition of the plant. Fatigue depresses the rate ; high 
temperature increases it. Excitation is transmitted in both directions ; 5ut 
the Velocity is not necessarily the same in the two cases. 

Until Dr. Bose made his experiif^ents, it was the accepted theory that in 
plants like Mimosa there is merely a (transmission of hydro- mechanical distur- 
bance and no transmission of true excitation comparable with that of animal 
nerve. Haberlandt compared the excitatory movement of a Mimosa leaf 
with the effect produced when an India rubber tube containing waterpat a 
given hydrostatic pressure is pinched, with the result that the increare of 
pressure at any point is transmitted in the form of an undalatory wave. If 
this is so, transmission should always take place regardless of the physiolo- 
gical conditions. Haberlandt*s theory, and others like it, must be abandoned. 
Professor Bose found that excitatory reaction is indicated in the periole of 
various plants by the discriminative polar action of an electric current ; 
excitation is induced at the kathodic point at make’*, and at the anrodic 
point at “ break.” This transmission occurs in the absence of all mechani- 
cal disturbances. The excitatory nature of the impulse is further demons- 
trated by the arrest of conduction ^brought about by various physiological 
blocks. Moreover, local applicaiioH of increasing cold retards and finally 
abolishes conductive power. Conductivity is even paralysed for a time as 
an after-effect of cold, but the conducting power is quickly restored by 
tetanising electric shocks. Conductivity of a selected portion of the petiole 
may be abolished by local application of poison such as potassium cyanide, 
It is quite evident from all this that a plant, like an animat, has nerves. 

Plant Tissues that beat like Hearts, 

In certain plants we observe what are known as spontaneous move- 
ments. Desmodium gyran^ or the telegraph plant of India is k donap|Lcuou? 
example. The lateral leaflets execute pulsating movements which are obM 
unlike the rhythmic movement of the heart. Prof. Bose has studied thie 
curious phenomenou and finds that it has more than a superficial 
blance to the beating of cardiac tkisue. 

Because a whole plant cannot be easily manipulated Prdf* 
expeHtnents with the detached bfetfble. * A lUmilar practice is fol)pRred by 
Biolo(|ists in studying ihe action of the animal heart. As in the -case of tbp. 
isolate heart, the movement of detached . leaflet can be renewed by/t^. 
apphicatiori^of internal hydrostatie^pressure. In some experidteiifs^a tn^- 
fication of the resonant recorder must be employed<^aii )iis<riment< 
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Prof. Bose calls his oscillatinif recorder, !n which the recording plate, by 
means o£ an elebtr^ motor provided with an eccentric is made to execute a 
t6-and-fro movetQipnt. Thus, it becontea possible to use a light grass baultn 
fdr'itli^rjac^d^. /\ybeo^Jt^e ^esoi^^ the record appears 

dotted ;[ with the osciUaung recorder , a^^tted record is obtained. Fig.lO 
shows how v^ry regular are the pulsa^^^a obtained with detached petioles ; 
this is a continuous record lastipg* four hours, the movements themselves 
being maintained uniform for more than^,^even hours. 

The records obtained show that the rhythmic tissues of the plant are 
extraordinarily similar to those of Ibe application of 

ligature the pulsation of the heart is. ^ai;^ted ;> a similiar arrest occurs in 
t&; telegraph plant by the proper application of ligature. Cold lowers the 
frequency of a frog's heart, beat; it also lowers the frequency of the 
telegraph plant's pulsation. Kise of temperature produces an opposite 
effect in both the animal heart and in the beating leaflet. Alcohol and 
dilute carbon dioxide prolong the period, while strong applications arrest 
pulsation altogether. Dilute vapour of ether and carbon disulphide induce 
a temporary arrest, revival, taking place after substitution of fresh air. 
Copper sulphate and potassium cyanide, both poisons, stop pulsation, 
potassium cyanide the more quickly of the two. 

No satisfactory theory has been offered to explain these “ spontaneous" 
movements. Prof. Bose believes that he has shown that there is no such 
thing as a spontaneous movement. The energy that makes a heart beat or 
a leaflet vibrate is derived from external sources directly or from the 
excess of such energy already accumulated and held latent in the tissue. 
When the stored supply is exhausted activity ceases, only to be renewed 
again by fresh stimulation. 

With his remarkable instruments PVof. Bose has thus subjected plants to 
cpiestioning shocks and recorded their answers. His records are in reality 
autographs wlii'ch lay bare processes which have been wrapped in the pre- 
foundWt mystery. The effects of environment, of stimulation, of variations 
ill physiological activity are writtesidown in a script that is as intelligible as 
the printed word on this page. The plant prpves to be more closely allied to 
the ammal than we suspected. Indeed, there is hardly any phenomenon of 
irritability observed in the animal which is not also found in the plant. Prof, 
Bose has therefore made not only a notable contribution to plant physiology, 
but,he has widened our whole conception of brganic life and has proved that 
there is but one life, whether it be the pt-btoplasmic scum of a murky pool or 
man himself.-— American-. 


Rubber in Abyssinia. 

In Abyssinia the export of rubber is a Government monopoly vested in 
the Imperial Ethiopian Rubber Regie; All the rubber now exported is 
colkcted by the natives from wild trees, of ^hich there are great forests in 
tbeeouib«we8t. 

There Is a plantation of rubber trees on the land of Baro Syndicate, 
close to Gambela. No report lias been received lately on the* ' prospects of 
tlje^.trec^, which 

' ^P^cia^ cirbuhiktatibcs, aided Jby thV^Jow ibices o£rere4 in Europj?, 
Ihii output in 1^13 ; 34 metric ,itona were Exported from Gambela, 
add 3/ naeitric tons pirt Jibwtt. The 'r^l^er can be bought and landed in 
LoPi^n at Vcpst 6f about ta* 2d, per Ib^ , With fine hard JPara Selling at 3«. 

Ai^s^nlan rdbder, fetqhes about The fibber 

Journal, " ^ 
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SCilNTIFlO QBPARTMKNT, U P. A. 8. I. 


Soate of Foes for ai 


ffi the Bangalore Laboratory* 


A.-^SOILS. 


1. Complete Chemical Analyfe», including the available Potabh 


and Phosphoric Acid ... ... ... *..•10 

2. Mechanical Analysis «.. ... ... •••tO 

3. Complete Che nical and Mechanical Analysis ••• •••50 

4. Calcium carbonate and oxide content ... ••• •••10 

H.— FljiRTlLISERS. 

1. Potash in Potassic Fertilisers ... ••• /•• 8 


2. Phosphoric acid, total and citrate soluble, in Phosphatic 

Fertilisers ..• ... ... .*• ••• 8 

3. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, and Nitrogen in Pooiiacs, 

&c. ••» ••• 6 

4. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, Nitrogen, and Phosphoric 

acid in Hone&, Fish, &c, ... ••• ••• 8 

5. Complete Analysis of P'ertiliscrs such as C imposts, Cattle 

manures, &c. ••• ••• 20 

6. Complete Analysis of Lime, Limestones, and Slaked Lime ••»10 


Half the alxive rates wilt be charged to all Members ot District 
Planters* Associations* 

For methods of taking samples of Soils and Fertilisers andvjj^ie 
quantities to send for analysis see Planters* Chronicle Volume X 
pages 207 and 216. 

All samples for analysii^otrld be sdnt plainly labelled to **Th6 
Planting Expert, 25, South I^rade, Bangalore,** and should be accom* 
pained by a covering letter giving full information about the sample 
and the analysis desired acet^dihg to the above table* Fees should be 
remitted to “The Secrotary of the United Planters* Association of 
South India, 20, South Puradu» Bangalore-** 
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TEA. 

The Spraying of Tea* 

The Indian Tea Association have recently published a very valuable 
Bulletin (No. 1 of 1915) written by Messrs. Andrews and Tunstall, Ento- 
mologist and Mycologist respectively; dealing with the subject of the spray- 
ing of tea for insect and fungoid pests. 

A list of the common pests is given with the appropriate treatment for 
each, while other sections of the Bulletin discuss sprayers, and insecticides 
and fungicides, giving formulae for these latter. 

The Bulletin should be in the band# of all Tea planters in India. It 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, 
and costs, we believe, Rs.2, The following extracts are reproduced from 
this Bulletin : — 

Qaneral TiHsatment. 

“ In the past, few attempts have been made to combat a pest or blight 
until it assumes an epidemic form, A general treatment for the removal of 
organisms which interfere with the growth of the tea plant is a desirable 
addition to the routine on most gardens. Although such treatment would be 
mbt-e particularly useful in dealing with vegetable organisms, it would also 
affeot ^ number of important animal pests. The enormous losses due to 
mihot’ blights, each not sufficiently severe by itself to warrant special treat- 
ment, have been almost entirely overlooked. The blights which attack 
young leaves may have received attention on some gardens ; but the num- 
bers of blights which are common on the leaves and stems below the 
plucking level, have in the majority of cases been passed over as 
causing very little hann. The loss of the older leaves is .a natural process 
— nature’s way of removing waste products from the plant — but the pre- 
mature death and removal of leaves and shoots, even though they be too old 
for tea manufacture, interferes with tbcM^ealth of the plant and reduces the 
out-turn. Besides organisms actually^^ ‘^araiitic on the plant, there are 
others whose presence is undesirable^ For instance lichens, mosses, and 
ferns, which may be found oil almost any tea bush. They are rarely 
parasitic themselves ; but they encumhei^ the stems, thus restrioting the flow 
of sap ; they clog up the stomata, interfering with respiration and trans- 
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piratioQ ; and they also frequently, form excellent harbouring places for 
harmful pests and blights. The good health of the tea plant does not solely 
depend on its freedom from injurious organisms. The treatment of pests 
and blights must in all cases be merely supplemeptai^y to the otber^hecessary 
operations of cultivatiod, manuring, etc. There are, however# many gardens, 
and their number is increasing rapidly# where the addition of such a general 
treatment to the routine would be profitable.” 

In the cold season the tea plant is resistant to spray fluids of much 
higher concentration than those which may be safely applied in the rains. 
Many of the organisms which it is desired to remove are also specially 
resistant daring the former season. As a general rule, therefore, solutions 
for winter spraying need to be more concentrated than those employed 
during the rains.” 

In most tea districts there are in each year often two rainy periods 
separated by an interval of dry weather. During the early rains, the 
pests and blights which have been dormant in the cold weather, renew 
their activity, and their ravages are in general specially noticeable during 
the succeeding dry spell. This dry period is the most convenient time 
for the application of hot-weather spray fluids. Bordeaux emulsion or 
Hme-sulpbur solution are suitable. A second application will , rarely 
be found necessary where the previous applications have been carefully 
made.” 

Inseot Control. 

“ The aim of every agriculturalist is to obtain the maximum amount 
and best quality ot produce. Insects, by interfering with the natural 
growth of the various parts of plants, cause losses in crop and often 
decrease in- quality, and those which are harmful must therefore be elimi- 
nated if the best results are to be obtained. This fact was recognised by 
cultivators io very early times, and they commenced to put various 
obnoxious substances on to their plants, with a view to keeping insects away. 
Some of these substances were found to be effective, and the practice was 
continued and extended until, to-day, it is followed by every up-to-ddte 
cultivator, and hundreds of men are engaged in the investigation and thou- 
sands in the manufacture of materials and machines for the spraying of 
plants, as a means of combating insect pests. At first the choice of a sub- 
stance with which to spray was made in a more or less haphazard fashion. 
It was thought that the substances most obnoxious to man must be most 
objectionable to insects, and extraordinary mixtures of substances were 
used. Later, however, people began to study the subject seriously and 
methodically. They began to notice that all insects did not attack the bush 
in the same manner, and that different classes of substaaces bad to be used 
In dealing with different pests, and that one substance could be used on one 
plant but not on another, or on the same plant at one time of the year, but 
not at another ; that a substance would kill an insect at one stage of its 
life history, while having no effect on the pest at a later stage, and so 
on. And so, by degrees, it came to be recognised that the control of 
insect piests is not simply a question of putting a poison on the plant, but is 
a scientific problem of some complexity, requiring for its elucidation an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the life history and habits of insect pests, of the 
properiies of chemical substances, and of the economy of plant life. The 
stu^ of this problem was, therefore, handed over to specialists, and now 
takes a place of almost equftl importance with the study of soils, manures 
and other factors of importance io agriculture.” 
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A consideration p£ the pioblem shows that the depredations of insects 
may conceivably be lessened in one or botn of two ways ; first, by attacking 
the insect ; second, by rendering the busb unpalatable to it or immune from 
its attacks. The last method is very seldom practised, as very little is known 
of the effects of different substances on plants. Control is generally 
attempted by directly attacking the insects.** 

Insect pests may be divided into two classes, those which suck the 
plant juices and those which eat the plant tissues, and the recognition of 
this fact was one of the most important steps in the development of rational 
methods of spraying. An insect which feeds by biting off and swallowing 
portions of the plant my be killed by patting on to the plant a poison which 
it will swallow with its food, but when an insect pest feeds by sucking the 
juices from the interior of the plant tissues such an application of poison is 
obviously useless, as the poison will not be taken into the stomach. Insects 
which feed in this way must be treated by means of a substance which will 
kill the insect when it comes into contact with it. In consequence, insecti- 
cides are divided into two great classes, poison insecticides^ applied to the 
plant and swallowed by the insect, and contact insecticides^ applied to the 
insect and killing it in some way on coming into contact with it externally. 
We give here, for the sake of clearness, the distinctions between poison and 
contact insecticides in tabular form: — 


Poison Insecticides, 

Lead Arsenate 
Lead chromate 
Paris green 
Copper salts. 

biting insects 

the plant 


Examples. 


Used against 
Applied to 


May be applied before the 
insects appear, so as to poison 
the first-comers and control 
the attack from the start. 


Contact Insecticides, 

Soap solutions. 

Oil emulsions. 

Alkali washes. 

Rosin washes. 

sucking insects. 

the insect — only seconda- 
rily to the plant, as the insect 
happens to be on the plant. 

Must be applied when the 
in«ect is on the plant. 

Previous application is of 
little or no value. 


"‘In addition to these two classes of insecticides, a third class, known 
as fumigants, may be defined. These are substances whose action depends' 
on the suffocating power of a vapour, and are chiefly used in confined 
spaces, such as greenhouses, granaries, etc. Carbon bisulphide, and naph- 
thalene, for instance, are extensively used for the purpose of protecting 
grain from the attacks of weevils. Several fumigants have been tried 
against tea-pests, with small success, but mention will be made later of 
a substance supplied for use with the “ Universal** White Ant Extermi- 
nator, which has been found to be of value for destroying white ants in 
godowns, etc.** 

“ From the foregoing remarks on the differences between poison 
and contact insecticides it will be readily seen that before deciding on a 
spray mixture to be used against ipsect pfst, the method by which 
tb«| inspqt feeds must be taken into 'account, but this is not the only 
factor to be considered. Not only dpea the method according to which 
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the insect feeds affect the question, but its nature, habits, and life-history 
in general must be taken into consideration also. Some sucking insects 
are protected by a hard coat, which is exceedingly resistant to the 
action of contact insecticides, and it Is consequently useless to apply 
them. This is the case with the tea-seed bug (Poecilocoris latus) for 
which a satisfactory contact insecticide cannot be recommended. Certain 
scale insects also have hard outer coverings which afford them complete 
protection. In such cases spray fluids are applied which kill the insects, 
not directly, but either (^), by gumming the scale to the bark, so that the 
insect is imprisoned, e.g., resin washes, or (6), by acting on the outer 
covering so that it shrivels up, and the insect falls off, e.g., certain alkali 
washes.” 

** When a contact insecticide is sprayed on to a plant infested by 
a species ot active sucking insect, although it may be known to kill the 
insects when applied to them, it will produce a smaller percentage of 
deaths than an equally effective substance sprayed on to sluggish or 
sedentary pests, and effective spraying is thus rendered more difficult in 
the case of active insects than in the case of sluggish ones.” 

*^In the case of some insects, e.g., the tea mosquito (Helopeltis ther 
vora) there is no great difference between the appearance and habits of 
the insect at different stages of its existence, while in other cases, e.g., the 
looper (Biston supressaria) there are three distinct stages, in each of which 
the insect has a characteristic appeal ance and behaves in a characteristic 
manner. In regard to the former group of insects a method of treatment which 
is successful at one stage will, as a rule, be successful at any other stage, (We 
except the egg stage. Insect eggs are exceedingly difficult, in most cases 
impossible, to deal with by means of sprays,) but in the latter group this is not 
the case, and each agriculturalist must observe carefully the occurrence of the 
various stages on the particular estate, and apply the remedy accordingly. In 
the case of a caterpillar pest, for instance, such observations must be made, 
A pest of this kind may usually be dealt with by means of a poison insecticide, 
but when it becomes full-grown it changes into a chrysalis, or pupa, in which 
stage it does not eat, and is therefore not affected by poisons, and in this 
stage, also, it is protected by a thick case impervious to contact insecticides. 
The next and last stage is that of the moth or butterfly. In this stage the 
insect either does not feed, or, if it does, it feeds by sucking the juices of 
flowers, perhaps of some plant entirely different from that on which the 
caterpillar is found. It is obvious, then, that in such cases a poison insecti- 
cide is of no value except during the caterpillar stage, and that in subse- 
quent stages* other methods must be adopted, such as collecting the 
chrysalides, or attracting the moths by sugaring or by light.” 

" Spraying methods have often to be modified on accpunt of the nature 
of the plant attacked, and the purposes for which the plant is grown. A 
substance which may be sprayed on to one bush with impunity might 
seriously damage the foliage of another, and remedies which are effective 
and safe to use on a tree grown for fruit, are often too unsafe to be used on 
a plant grown for its leaf. This is especially the case with regard to the 
spraying of tea-bushes, and one would emphasise, at this point, the fact that 
all spray substances used against tea pests should he applied to the 
bushes as soon as possible after they have been plucked^ consistent 
with applying the insecticide dt the proper stage in the life history of 
the insect*' 

Fungus OontiK>l. 

“ Examination of any piece of jungle will show that almost every tree 
plant in it is suffering from diseases to a greater or less extent. If plants, 
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growing in the surroundings to which they have been adapting themselves 
for ages, are yet subject to disease, itis'^not surprising that the tea plant, 
removed from its usual environment and growing under unnatural condi- 
tions should be affected- The conditions tending to control and ^imit the 
attacks of pests and blight^ which cause disease are in may casei absent 
ill the environment of cultivated planti^, and unless artificial control be 
introduced the diseases may, and often do assume very formidable pro- 
portions." 

Many of the diseases of tea are caused by fungi. The attack of a 
fungus may be likened to that of an invading army, and just as in military 
operations it is necessary to know something of the character and disposi- 
tions of the enemy before making a plan of attack, so it is important that 
the nature and behaviour of the fungus causing the disease should be known 
so that the best methods for its control may be formulated. This pamphlet 
has not been written with the object of discussing in detail the life historv 
of the fungi and other plant parasites which cause disea<«e of tea, but confines 
itself as far as possible to a discussion of the artificial means of combating 
pests and blights. The individual fungi will only be discussed sufficiently 
to render intelligible the descriptions of the machinery used in their 
control," 

** A fungus is a plant. It differs from green plants in that it is unable 
to feed on substances of simple chemical composition but requires solutions 
of food material which have been elaborated by other organisms. Green- 
leaved plants have the faculty of absorbing energy direct from the sun and 
using it to build up co?nplt;x food substances out of simpler chemical sub- 
stances. One of the main functions of fungi on the other hand is to break 
up these latter into simpler substances which may eventually be used again 
by the green plant." 

Fungi may be classified according to their method of nutrition as 
follows : — 

1. saprophytes feeding on dead matter only ; 

2. facultative parasites feeding on living or dead organic matter 

according to circurnrtaiices ; 

3. obligate parasites feeding on living matter only. 

Some parasitic fungi cause disease of animals but most of them attack 
plants, .They may attack plants in two ways ; — 

1. living outside the host plant, and sending specialised absorbing 

organs into its tissues, e.g., Mildews, Thread blight : 

2. living inside, and feeding on the host plant, except at certain 

■ ' stages of their life history, c’.g., Blister blight. Copper blight. 

“ Fungi are generally propagated by mcaiio of spores. The methods 
by whic*h fungus spores are distributed are very interesting. All manner of 
devices are employed to ensure their disemination. Wind, insects, animals, 
and human begins are among the agencies employed. The spores of a 
gjven parasitic fungus usually only infect one or at most a few closely allied 
species of plants. There are .cases, however, where a fungus spends some 
stages of its life history on one kind of plant and other stages on another 
totally different one." 

** When a fungus spore, alighting on a suitable surface, germinates, 
it generally sends out a slender tube which either enters itself or sends down 
smaller tubes into the tissues of the host plant in some cases the feigns can 
only enter through a wound, in others it forces its way through the 
unbroken surface of leaf, stalk, or other part of the host," 

After a period the fungus forms spores which are often produced in 
special receptacles. Most fungi produce more thau one kind of sppre. 
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Each kind is as a rule specially suited (b a particular set of conditious. For 
instance ip the rainy season a ftihgu^ may produce a thin-walled spore 
capable of germinating at once but unable to withstand drought, while in 
the autu4ln the same fungus may produce spores which are specially adapted 
to resist drought and sunshine, an4 Quly germinate after a period of rest. 
In this manner the propagation of a particular species of fungus is carried 
safely through from one season to apother and from one year to the next/’ 
Parasitic fungi are common, on all plants, but only occasionally do 
the attacks of an individual species assume an epidemic form* Other 
causes than the presence of an abnormal number of the spores of the 
fungus account for epidemics. T4iey are usually brought about by the 
occurrence of atmospheric conditions exceptionally favourable for the 
infection of the plant by the fungal spores. Changes in other conditions 
also play a part. Epidemic attacks of fungus disease have occasionally 
been traced to the effect of alteration of soil conditions on the natural 
resistance of the plant. This change in soil conditions may have been 
brought about for instance by the introduction of badly balanced inppurial 
mixtures or by the gradual reduction in the amount of some necessary soil 
constituents as the result of soil exhaustion.*' 

“ It will be readily understood from the foregoing that knowledge of the 
life history of the fungus causing a disease is necessary in order that the 
method of treatment may be so arranged that the attack shall be concen- 
trated on the fungus at a time when it is in the most vulnerable condition, 
and carried out in such a way that there is some chance of checking the* 
disease effectively. It would be obviously useless for instance to spray a 
fungus with a contact fungicide during the period at which it is entirely 
within the tissues of the plant. It would be futile to attempt to eradicate a 
fungus merely by spraying the tea if the fungus is spending stages of 
its life on some other plant, possibly one found commonly in the jungle. 
It would be necessary in such a case either to treat the jungle plant as yreff 
as the tea or to remove the jungle plant, and it might be a sheer waste of 
time to attempt to deal with the disease by treating the tea bushes only.” 

‘ There are many problems connected with th.e study of the life histories 
of fungi, and those of many of the fungi causing diseases of tea have not yet 
been solved. In formulating methods of treatment in such cases in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary it is presumed that the fungi resemble 
others of allied species and action is taken accordingly.” 


The Indian Revenues. 


The Indian Revenues for the official year, for April, 1914, to March, 
1915, contrast thus with the corresponding period of the two|previais^ ones 
(000 omitted) 1912-13, 1913-14. 1914115. 

April-March. Rs. Rs Ks, 


Land Revenues 
Salt 
Stamps 
Excise 

Provincial Rates 
Customs Receipts 
Assessed Taxes 
Forest Receipts 
Mijor Irrigation 
The Opium 
Receipts - ^ 


... 34,23,11 
V.. 5,00,16 

... 7,60,37 

... 12,41,45 
82,82 
... 10,79,59 

... 2,46,49 

' k*. 3,22,95 

... 3,91,85 

Revenues stand thus; — 

'■4.. 7,68,69 

89,91 


34,61,39 

34,53,29 

5,16,79 

5.85,41 

7,97,74 

7,43,10 

13,33,95 

13,24,05 

27,03 

6.84 

11,33,73 

9,52.75 

2.77,42 

2,89,12 

3,34,48 

2,90,31 

4,14,89 

4,00,16 

2,43,73 

2,30,55 

1,51,76 

98,15 
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rpiBNTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. & 1. 

QM«n Bug, 

The PoMIbetta correspondent of the Madras Mail writing to that paper 
on 5th May, has the following note on Green Bug in Coorg ; — 

“ It was at this time last year, that this pest was discovered to be affect- 
ing the trees in a severe form throughout nearly the whole District. It was 
dealt with with blow lamps, and brushing and spraying the affected trees with 
the- mixture recommetided by the Scientitic Eepartinent. Of all the measures 
adopted for combating- the pest, a spraying with a knapsack p-cmp was 
pronounced to be the most efficacious, as it searched out the bug in all parts 
of the affected trees, while with burning and brushing much of it was 
missed. One spraying, however, has not proved effectual and it is neces- 
sary to follow it by a second spraying in a fortnight*s time. This is difficult 
if large areas are attacked by the bug, though one filling of a spraying 
machine is capable of getting over a considerable number of trees. It is to 
be noted, however, that even where spraying could not be adequately carried 
out, the pest did not apparently prove harmful to the coffee. The monsoon 
appears to have wiped out a good deal of it too. If this is so, the grip which the 
bug is said to have got on the coffee in Ceylon in the past was possibly due to 
the fact, though the climate there is more humid than it is here, that the 
rainfall is more equally distributed throughout the year,' while in Coorg it 
consists of heavy precipitations confined to four or five consecutive months. 
In this, as in other cases it is held by some that the best remedial measure 
that can be adopted is intensiv'e culture. Much has been done, I hear, to 
enable the coffee on the Pulneys, which was reported at one time to have 
suffered severely from the pest, to resist its inroads by a little judicious 
shading of the coffee, cultivation, and manuring.'’ 

I quite agree that the best safeguard against plant diseases generally is 
good health, careful attention to soil cultivation and manuring, and good 
pruning, in qjther words, intensive cultivation, but there are many pests which 
have the power of attacking healthy vigorous plants and Green Bug i& one 
of them. Last year the climatic conditions favoured the parasitic fungus of 
the Green Bug with the happy result that the pest had a serious set back. 
It has, however, not entirely disappeared and this year it is possible that 
conditions may not be so favourable for the fungus. I would, therefore, 
once more warn planters not to depend on climate and intensive cultivation 
alone as methods of controlling this serious pest;« but to strengthen these 
natural aids by persistent spraying, especially in the dry weather when the 
bug first makes its appearance. Anyone who has visited the Pulney Hills 
will have been shocked to see what rav.age8 the pest has made among the 
Coffee there, the abandoned bungalows and estates in charge of writers, all 
telling a tale of not exactly prosperity, and while it is true that just at 
present the Bug seems to have largely disappeared, when at its height it did 
an enormous amount of damage and it may do so again. The Coffee 
districts of Coorg and Mysore should not run the risk of letting this pest 
reach a really virulent stage, since the price of future immunity is too heavy 
to pay. Therefore, I would say once more... spray and keep one on 
spraying. ^ 

The best machine to use for the purpose is undoubtedly a knapsack 
sprayer of an autospray type which leaves both the* cooly’s hands free, and 
the Fish Oil Rosin Soda soap appears to be a fairly cheap and quite 
efficient insecticide. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Exptrt* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central Travanoore Planters’ Association. 

The first Quarterly General Meeting of this Association was held at 
Kudnaharnam Bungalow on Saturday^ 24th Aprils 1915, 

Present: — M essrs. H. C. Westaway (Chairman). J. A, Richardson, F, 
Rissett, J. S. Wilkie, F, W. Wintcrhotham, A. R. St. George, 
J. M. Wilkie, R. Tait, C. A. Mackenzie, W. A, J. Milner, Mr, 
W. E. Forbes, (visitor) and R. P. Roissier, iHonorary Secre- 
tary). 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Correspondence , — AH correspondence since the previous Meeting was 
read. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Sanit.ury 
Commissioner informing him that the Estate against which he bad made a 
complaint was not an Estate belonging to this Association. The Hono- 
rary Secretary was also instructed to write to the Planting Member asking 
him if he can give us any information regarding the amount of money being 
spent by the Indian Tea Association in advertising in Southern India and 
to ask him to be good enough to keep us informed in this matter. 

Gift of Tea to Russian Troops , — All correspondence reg.arding this 
Gift of Tea was read and a letter from the Imperial Russian Consul at 
Colombo was read in which he thanked the Association for this Gift. 

It had been agreed that all Estates in the Association should give at the 
rate of 2 lbs. per acre, the result being that the total amount of 8,384 lbs, 
was sent. This via Colombo and Vladivostok, The Estates with dona- 
tions are as follows - 


Penshurst 



lbs. 

. • • 600 

Twyford and Vembenard 


... 1,550 

Fairfield 

• •• 


• 800 

Maimallay 



... 436 

Stagbrook 

• •• 


... 1,235 

Ashley 

e •• 

• • • 

806 

Carady Goody 


••• 

... 984 

Arnakal 

• •• 

•»* 

... 1,313 

Haileyburia 


•• 

... 660 


8,384 lbs. 


The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to Messrs. AspinWall & 
Co., Ltd., Cochin, and to thank them for the assistance given and for having 
kindly paid all coast expenses and stripped the Gift free. 

Election of New Member , — Read letter from Messrs. Peirce, Leslie 8c 
Co., Ltd., Cochin, asking to be allowed to become a Member of this Associa- 
tioij. It was proposed by Mr. Richardson and seconded by Mr. Wilkie:— 
^’That Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd;, be elected a Member of this Asso- 
dation, as a Firm, at an annual maximum subscription of Rs. 25 and this 
entitling them to one vote only which can be used on all matters except tho§e 
with^thcTsiJ^aticm of Land^'' This was carried pnanipiously. < 
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Sri Mullam Delegatees Report . Mackenzie read his report which 
id as follows; — 

Mr. Chairman : — At the request of this Association I attended ♦he Sri 
Mullam Assembly and will now give you my report. 

I thanked Government for what they had done and were about to do to 
the Peerinade-Kottayam Koad and also the road from Vandiperiyar to 
Kumlll and pointed opt the necessity of the section between Vandi- 
periyar and Pambanar being repaired in order to draw traffic through 
Travancore territory that would otherwise cross the frontier at Kumili. The 
Dewan seemed to think this a strong point, so I think we can hope for the 
repair of that section in the near future. I also thanked Government for 
the work that had been sanctioned in connection with the landing stage at 
Kottayam and I got the Kottayam Member to ask that the work be put in 
hand at once. 

I addressed the Assembly on the subject of Tea Thefts and impressed 
upon Government^the very serious aspects the thefts of tea had and has 
assumed in this district and the apparent inability of the Local Police to 
cope with it. 1 had a most sympathetic hearing from the Dewan who said 
that there was nO doubt :hat there was room for serious complaint and that 
he would see what could be done to bring in a Tea Theft Act. The only 
trouble was that there was no such Act in British India to go upon. I think, 
Sir, we may rely on Government helping us in this matter and even perhaps 
giving the Indian Government a lead as they did in the case of the Kubher 
Act, 

My complaint about tbe Police has, I am glad to say, had great effect 
already. The Peermade Sub- Inspector has been transferred and in the 
latest case they have been of the greatest help to us, although it was a non- 
cognUable offence. The Kottayam Police have by a clever piece of work 
traced the Tea and arrested the thief and when warrants have been issued 
will be able to arrest the receivers. When this case is finished, I think the 
Association ought to bring to tbe notice of Government the services rendered 
by the two Inspectors at Kottayam. I should like to place on record the 
excellent reception I had from all the Executive Officers of the Government 
of Travancore. 

In closing allow me to thank you for the honour you have done me by 
appointing me to be your Delegate at the Sri Mullam Assembly. (Applause), 

The Chairman thanked Mr, Mackenzie for his interesting report and for 
having represented this Association at Trivandrum, 

Tea Thefts . — This was discussed and suggestions recorded. 

Scientific Department, U. P. 4, S. /.—Mr. Richardson addressing 
the: Meeting said: — 

Gentlemen , — \b you are aware, the -development of the Scientific Depart- 
ment of the U, P. A. S. I. has been before us for some time, and at the last 
meeting in Bangalore, certain proposals were put forward and a \iery 
generous offer made by the Madras Government. 

I need not go into full details of the Scheme, as you have, no doubt, all 
read the book of proceedings of that mt$eting. , 

The nett revolt, however, was that'fhe U. F. A. was asked to put up 
ns.l5,0OQ a year against an eatimated expenditure of some Rs,35^0p0 
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annually, the Madras Government to take over the control of the Depart- 
ment and provide ns with a Mycologist and an experimental station. 

A committee was appointed^ to go into the matter but unfortimately 
this terrible war broke out and the whole scheme had to be sh'^lved for the 
time being. v 

Early in the year, however, we again approached the Government With 
the result that a meeting of the Scientific Committee was held in Ma<ka& Oti 
the 24th of March last which was attended by Mr. Chadwick, the Director 
of Agriculture, and Mr. Anstead. 

The whole matter was carefully gone into .and some important altera- 
tions proposed to the original Scheme, which, I think, will greatly add to the 
utility of the Department. 

The most important of these was the matter of the experimental station. 
It was realised that it was quite impossible to find a place suitable for the 
growth of all our products, taking idto consideration the varying elevation and 
climatic condition required for tea, coffee and Rubber and apart from this, if 
a new experimental station was started and the differ«.nt products had to be 
planted, it would take some four to five years before some of them would 
reach the stage for experimental work. 

With a view to meet this difficulty, it was proposed to establish six 
experimental stations of 20 acres each in selected areas asking Proprietors 
to hand over to the Department the above acreage of tea, coffee and rubber 
for a term of say 15 years free of charge. 

The produce of the station would be handed back to the Estate It was 
situated on at ri cost equivalent to what it cost the Estate to produce and 
the department paying all working costs. 

The cost of these Stations was gone into and the initial cost of starting 
them with quarters for the native assistant in charge, cooly lines, tools, etc., 
worked out about Rs,2,500 each or Rs,15,000 for the six stations plus Bun- 
galow and Laboratory for the Mycologist Rs. 10,5^0 or roughly Rs,25,000 
initial expenditure. 

The annual up-keep of these stations including Mr. Anstcad, his Labor- 
atory and the Mycologist would be just on Rs.45,000. 

The proposed stations were as follows : — 

Tea ... ... Peermade and Wynaad. 

Rubber ... , ... Malabar and South Travancor^J 

Coffee ... ... Mysore — Coorg and Shevaroys, 

The Mycologist would probably be stationed in Peermade as he 'would 
have a rubber district within 12 miles of him but of course, would tour 
round all the districts. 

Each Station would be in charge of a native Superintendent who had 
taken his degree in the Coimbatore College. One point on which 1 insisted 
was. that the stations should provide their own labour and not be dependent 
oti the Estates in any way and this was allowed for. 

After our meeting the Hon’ble Mr. Barber and myself accompanied by 
Mr. Chadwick had an interview with the Hon’ble Mr, A. G. C^rdew, ^nd put 
proposals before him, We bad a most sympathetic hearing and lie promised 
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to '^860 wbat could be done but, of course, the scheme was a much bigger one 
than previously proposed and it was a question of money which on account 
of the war was a difliculty and it might be necessary to curtail the number of 
stations to four or hvei and this is a possibility we must be prepared for. 

Now, Gentlemen, I think you must agree that if this scheme goes through, 
it will be of immense value to the planting industry and one which deserves 
the support of all, and I hope it may be the means of bringing in present 
non-members to our different district Associations. 

It will tax the resources of the U.P.A. to the utmost to 6nd the necessary 
funds and it is up to planters throughout Southern India to see that this 
opportunity is not lost. 

The U. P. A, is not asking • for any increased subscription as distiict 
Associations have already had heavy calls to meet for the Labour Department, 
but this is a time for combination, and the prospect of an efficient Scientific 
Department, which is badly needed, should appeal to those who have held 
aloof so far. 

Another addition we have made to the Department is the appointment 
of a native assistant to Mr. Anstead to enable him to undertake soil and 
fertiliser analyses, notes about which were published in a recent Chronicle. 

Labour Department U.P.A.S.L — M r. Roissier asked for permission 
to be allowed to ask a question regarding the Labour Department. This was 
granted. Mr. Roissier said that be had read that one or two Associations 
in S. India bad expressed their opinion that the Labour Department should 
be kept apart from the IJ. P. A. S. I. and one Association had gone so far 
as to say they would resigfii from U. P. A. S. I. unless this was so. No 
reasons had been given and he, the speaker, would like 1o know if any 
Member could give any information on this subject and knew of any reasons 
for this move ? 

Mr. Richardson replied as follows — 

Gentlemen, — 'I'here has been a great deal written and said about the 
Labour Department lately and the Mundakayam Association went as far as 
threatening to secede from the U. P, A. unless it was altogether disassoci- 
tted from the U. P. A., but I am glad to say the resolution was withdrawn. 

Rumours have got about that* the Labour Department was being 
financed by the U. p. A, S. I. and those members who do not make use of 
the Department feared that they might be held responsible for any failure 
or financial loss incurred by that Department. 

1 wish to make it quite clear that the Labour Department is in no way 
indebted to the U. P. A. and in fact at the beginning of the last quarter 
caiiried forward a credit balance of Rs.60,000 unexpended. 

Another point that ‘must be remembered is that the liability of the 
‘members' of the U. P. A. (that is each District Association) is limited to 
Rs.lOO each* so that it is not a very heavy responsibility should the whole 
concern go bankrupt. 

What some people seem to {prget is that the Labour Department is the 
outcomo'of 3 ears of work of the U. P. A- 

' \ ^ '^e started >^ith a. RegiStratibn, Sp^'mc whiph voted too cumber;- 
some and ttie present Department took' Ipriu froiii therresorution parsed at 
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the U, P. A. mjeeting of 1913 which read as follows That this Aasoal*. 
alien accepts the recommendation Jbf the Labour Committee to eatablli^ a 
Labour Commission of its own/’ which was carried unanimously. 

This was followed by an extraordinary general meeting of the Associa- 
tion in March 1914, the recommendations of ^bicb were coniirnied at the 
last U. P. A. meeting and certain alterations made regarding the constitu- 
tion of the Control Committee to meet objections that had been brought 
forward. Under these circumstances, 1 cannot see .any reason in the 
argument that the Labour Department should be separated and have 
nothing to do with the parent Association. 

If there are still any objections to the constitution of the Control Com- 
mittee, these are matters for discussion at the next Bangalore meeting where 
I am sure they will have every attention. 

Mr. Roissier ; — Thank you. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Mackeuidc for his hospitality in giving the 
use of his Bungalow for the Meeting. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) REGINALD P.^ ROISSIER, 

Honorary Secretary^ 


Coffee. 

A rising Brazilian exchange for a time led to higher quotations on the 
terminal market, but very little has been done there, thc^ speculative element 
having been, for the present, entirely eliminated. Towards the end of the 
week the exchange again gave way, and quotatibns were inclined to be easier, 
but there is still a strong demand and large shipments are again reported 
both from London and direct from Brazil on cost and freight terms, Much 
of this is believed to be for consumption in Russia, where there are indica- 
tions that Coffee is becoming more popular, and the prohibition of vodka is 
turning the population to some other kind of stimulant. There is also a 
good demand from the home trade', and quotations'in many cases are dealer. 
For the time of year only a moderate quantity of either Costa Rica or East 
India has been offered, and the. former is la. to 2s, dearer, while for the 
latter the high opening prices have been maintained. Colombia continues 
to arrive in much larger quantities than usual, but the Continental demand 
is sufficient to take all that comes. 

London Coffee Returns. 


Consumption. Export. Stock, 



1915 

1914. 

1915 

1914. 

1915 

1915. 


Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

For week ended March 

20 

480 

356 

659 

513 

16,287 

18,464 

For 11 weeks ended 
March 20 ••• 

4,735 

3,346 

5,661 

4,495 


‘ — 


. ’’’The Home amount contains a proportion for Export deli\'erfld by 
cart,— TAe Produce Markets' Review, 
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The Scientific Department publishes an article on “ Lime Burning on 
Estates,*’ giving an interesting note sent by a well-known planter for publica- 
tion. The difference in price between Estate burnt lime and imported lime 
is noteworthy. Included in the article is a letter on “ Potash” addressed to 
to the Edhor nnd the Planting Expert’s eoinments on it. 

From the Scientific Department’s Quarterly Journal published by the 
Indian Tea Association, we print an article on ” Root Nodules” which vull 
be found very interesting, and incidentally will remove some misconceptions 
as to the functions of Nodules. 

With War being carried on in Persia, we have thought it would interest 
our readers to know something of the Trade which is carried on between 
India and ports on the Tnilf, so we give an extract from the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts. It will be noticed that there has been a very 
large decrease in the exports of Tea betwom 190S and 1914. The trade of 
the Bahrein Islands in 1913-1914 was 72 per cent, of the imports, an 
increase of 11 per cent, over 1912-13. mostly in the hands of Hindu. Indian 
Mahommedan and Persian merchants, 12.068 cwts. of colfeewas imported. 

The Consular Report on the Agricultural Products of Nicaragua is 
published showing the exports of coffee to various countries. 

The India Rubber donrnal furnishes us with the overseas trade in 
March in Rubber. A large increase will be noticed between 1913 and 1915, 

We are obliged to the Chairman of the Mundakayam Planters* Associa- 
tion for his letter which is gratifying as it removes a misapprehension that 
might have existed in the minds of his hearers or readers of the report. But 
how many will read the amende ? 

Mr, Anstead, the Planting Expert, is leaving for Kotagiri this evening to 
epend the Whitsuntide Holidays. 

The Director of the Labour Department has returned from his tour 
in Coorg, and next week, accompant^ by a Photographer, intends to visit 
the Anamalais with a cinema, for advertising purposes. 
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ECIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Lima fetui»nin|f on tha ilitatOi 

The follbwing interesting note <in this subject lias been kindly forwarded 
to me by a well-known planter for publication : — 

“ Recently needing some 50 tons of lime for application to clearings, it 
become necessary to determine whether to burn it on the estate or to 
purchase it as slaked lime. Having always heard that burning one’s owa 
shells was the cheaper way of obtaining slaked lime this method was decided 
on. In the past I had burnt many odd kilns of lime but had never had, 
what I considered really satisfactory results. As the lime I am now apply- 
ing will probably be a recurring expenditure on some part of the estate, 1 
thought it worth while to secure the services of a professional lime burner 
to instruct a few coolies into the mysteries of reducing shells to slaked 
lime.” 

A series of kilns were built the inside measurements of which were 
3’ 6" diameter at base by J’ high, the walls having an outward slope of 4." 
At the base of the waPs, which were built of well puddled mud, seven 3" 
draft holes were made. These holes remained full open the whole time the 
kiln was burning. Over each kiln a rough grass roof was erected to protect 
the kilns from rain. Kach kiln dealt with 27 kerosene tins of shells and 
needed 51 cubic feet of closely stacked firewood which was cut and split 
into pieces about the si^e of a man’s fore arm. The lime burner insisted 
on all firewood being split up in this manner. Commencing to fill the kiln, 
firewood was closely packed layer on layer to a height of lO"'. a small space 
being left in the centre about 8'^ or 10^' square, into which fire was intro- 
duced and was then well capped down with wood. A course of shells 4" 
deep was then put into the kiln and on the top of this another S'' course of 
tightly packed firewood. Courses of shell and firewood were then introduced, 
the top course one of shell and standing some 8" or 6" above (he walls of the 
kiln. After the kiln had been burning some 12 to 15 hours some 8" or 9'" 
of firewood was put inio the kiln and on top of this some 5 tins of shells. 
This wa«» allowed lo Imrn for a short time until the wood bad well caught 
fire w’hen more firewood was put into the kiln and on it another 5 tins of 
shells, and as soon as this had burr.t down, a further course of firewood 
some 8" deep wa= placed on top of kiln. Over this wood leaves were 
sprinkled and 2 kerosene tin's of already slaked lime were then spread 
on top of the leaves and well damped down, the idea being to form a crust 
and keep heat in the kiln. This completed the actual charging of the kiln. 
The burnt shell could only be taken from the kiln on* the 5th day when the 
following figures were results noted.” 

“ To charge kiln the following quantities had been used : — 

27 kerosene tins of shells, each averaging 46 lbs, — 1,242 lbs. 

51 cubic feet of firewood. 

2 tins slaked lime. 

Out turn . — 27 tins of burnt lime and ash after deducting two tins for 
slaked lime introduced. 

Notes, --(\) 27 tins of burnt shell after slaking gave 46 tins slaked lime, 
(2) 1 tin shells weighs 46 lbs. 

" (3) 1 tin burnt lime weighs 39 „ 

W) 1 tin slaked lime weighs 30 
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(5) Before charging each kiln the inner and outer face of wall 

was cowdunged to prevent cracks* 

(6) Kiln walls were we|lL staked round on outer side and lashed 

with cane. 

(7) The deduction of two tins from out turn of kiln was made 

in weight of slaked lime 30 lbs. per tin.” 

“ Afler burning some 27 tons of shells, the following is found be the 
cost of lime burnt on estate as against cost of bringing up same in a ready 
slaked state from coast. ^ 

Cost per ton of burned lime on estate including coast of kilns and 
roofing same. 



K.«. 

A. 

P. 

Labour on e.state including firewood 

4 

10 

0 

Purchase of shells at coast 

2 

0 

0 

Transport to estate 

11 

14 

6 

Total cost per ton ... 

18 

8 

6 

Slaked lime piircha.sed and transported from 




Coast per ton 

23 

0 

0 

Balance in favour of estate burning 

4 

7 

6 

or deducting the item of transport in both cases, in the 

former 

Rs.l 

[1- 

and the latter Rs. 13-4-0 the figures are Rs.6-l0-0 against 

Rs.9-12- 

0.” 



The use of Potash. 

A Correspondent writes to the Editor of the Chronicle as follows ; — 

“Mr. John Hughes, the w»ell*kn6wn Agricultural Chemi.^t of I ondoh, 
writes in the Indian Planters Gazette as follows : — “ This war is teaching 
Knglish Farmers to do without Potash Salts in the various compounds 
applied to Hops, Potatoes, and even Mangolds which, as you will note from 
my article in “ The Field” of 24th October, removes more Potash in an 
average crop than any other Farm rotation, viz., 262 lbs. per acre fer a 
yield of 22 tons. Tea Planters, therefore, need not fear that the omission of 
Potash from the local manures will cause any serious decrease in the yearly 
yield of Tea. The fact is. that the sale of Potash Salts has been systemati- 
cally pushed by a powerful (German Syndicate, which was supported by the 
German Government, .so that expense was not spared, but fortunately we 
can do without the.se German Salts.** ** 

“ If Coffee also can thrive virithout Potash it would be a great saving to 
Planters, and it would be interesting to know what the Planting Expert has 
to say to this. 

“1 find also that Mr. Hall in his work on Fertilizers states, that Soda 
and Potash exchange places in the soil, and that if Soda in some form is 
’^applied, such as Nitrate of Sod^, the Soda becomes insoluble while the 
dormant Potash is rendered available. 

“ Potash Salts in India are so very expensive that any substitute for it 
would be a great boon to the Planting Community.*’ Ignoramus. Coonoor, 
10th May, 1915.” , 

With regard to the use of Potash for crops like Tea and Coffee, two 
things must be borne in mind, first, that no plant can grow without Potash, 
which is one of 'the essential elements of plant life, so that if the amount of 
Pbtash naturally stored in the soil in an available form falls below a certain 
minimum, the crop will suffer ; secondly, that in some soils there nia/ be 
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such a small amount of Potash in aof form whatever that, even if replaced 
by Soda, enough is not set free for the requirements of the crop. 

Soils rich in Potash, or which have been regdlarly fertilzed with Potash 
salts over a long series of years, may quite possibly be able to withstand the 
withdrawal of this item from the annual application of manures for some 
time, at any rate until the War is over, but to give up the application of 
Potash altogether, and for all time, would in many cases be a fatal mistake. 
It is surprising how Coffee and Tea will respond in many cases to an 
occasional application of Potash Salts, especially when these have not been 
used for some time. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down for the u^e of Potash, or 
any other fertiliser, which will apply to all crops and all estates. If a soil 
analysis shows a marked lack of available Potash it will be found a sound 
policy to apply this fertiliser, if, however, there is a large store of available 
Potash, it need not be applied. One certainly should not use Potash, and 
nothing but Potash, year after year, or any other manure for that matter, 
but Potash and all manures should be applied in rotations and on a 
systematic plan, based on a soil analysis in the first place, and results 
obtained in the second. 

With regard to the statement quoted from Hall, what he actually 
says is — 

“ As a manure, Nitrate of Soda is of course treated as a source of 
Nitrogen, It is not sufficiently realised how valuable the Soda base may be. 
This is not because Soda is in any way necessary to the nutrition of the 
plant, but because of the action of any soluble salt upon the insoluble 
Potash compounds in the soil. The potash of the soil is due to the partial 
weathering of double silicates like felspar into clay which is not regarded as 
pure Kaolinite, but as containing a certain proportion of /TcxiViic bodies 
intermediate between felspar and Kaolinite, hydrated double silicates 
containing potash, soda, magnesia, and lime combined with alumina and 
silica. Any soluble salt, and particularly a soluble soda salt, will react 
with these zeolites and exchange bases to an extent depending upon the 
relative masses of the two bodies ; hence, nitrate of soda acts on the clay 
in the soil and brings a little potash into solution. To such .in extent does 
this action take place that in practice a dressing of nitrate of soda on any 
but the slightest soils will dispense with the necessity of a specific potash 
manuring even for potash loving crops.” 

Again, when discussing the results of some manurial experiments with 
Mangolds at Rothainsted he says: — 

“ Both in this series of plots and that in which the mangolds 
receive, no dung the value of potassic manures is small where nitrate of 
soda is the source of nitrogen. This is not only because the sodium can be 
made to do some of the work usually done by potassium in the plant, but 
also because it is able to attack the compounds of potash in the soil (the 
Rothainsted soil contains an enormous reserve of insoluble potash) and 
bring It into solution so that it becomes available for the plant.” (Italics 
are mine.) ^ 

Before deciding to give up using Potash or replacing it with nitrate of 
soda on Tea and Coffee'estates, one should make sure th^ the soil contains 
reserves of Potash which can be set free by the soda. This is by no means 
always the case. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

' Planting Expert. 
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ROOT MODULE^. 

It well known that the nodules produced on the roots of leguminous 
plants are connected with theif power of ';qbtaining free nitrogen from the 
atmosphere and rendering it available fdt the use of plants. There is, 
however, some confusion as to the nature of these nodules and the following 
brief description may be useful to planters interested in green manuring. 

The nodules are caused by bacteria which enter the young roots from 
the soil. The bacteria which occur in different species of leguminous plants 
present slight differences in form, and it has been found by e.xperiment that 
the bacteriiiTorming nodules on one host plant frequently fail to infect 
another plant of a different species. It would appear, therefore, that the 
species or at any rate the variety of bacteria causing root nodules differs with 
the host plant. Some legumes when introduced to a new district fail lo 
produce nodules vlthough they may be found on them in abundance in 
places where they arc indigenous. The introduction of soil from the district 
where the plant usually produces nodules or of cultures of the variety of 
bacteria found in the nodules, to the soil of the new district, is followed by 
the normal production of root nodules. 

Nodule bacteria have been frequently grown in cultures on gelatine and 
in solutions, atid in that condition they fix nitrogen only feebly, if at all* 
They can indeed exist without free nitrogen so that although a large num- 
ber of these bacteria may be present it does not necessarily follow that a 
great deal of nitrogen is being fixed. 

The bacteria are only piesent in the nodules on the roots and if they 
are introduced to other parts of the plant they merely die. It is by no 
means certain that the nitrogen assimilation takes place in the nodules. It 
seems probable that the fixation is rendered possible by the interaction of 
the bacteria with the host plant. Chemical substances, formed by the 
bacteri i, and introduced froui the nodules into the plant, may render possible 
the assimilation of free nitrogen by the host plant itself. 

However, and wherever the assimilation of nitrogen takes pLace, it is 
certain that the nitrogen fixed is not stored in the nodules, but is used 
by the plant in the formition of nitrogenous substances necessary 
to its own d jvelop ii Jilt. It is not m-Tcly fi'ced and stored for the use of 
other plants, d'lii error cjnmunly committed of supposing that the 
death of the uoliiles render.^ available the nitrogen fixed by the agency of 
the nodules bacteria. This is entirely wrong, d'hc nitrogen fixed is only 
rendered available by the death and ceciyofthe tissues of the plant, of 
which it forms part. The maximum benefit from a green manure crop is 
only obtained on the death and complete decay of the plants. The idea 
that most of the nitrogen is in the roots because the nodules are borne on 
them, is erroneous. 

A comparison of separate analyses of various parts of leguminous 
plants shows that with the exception of the seed the highest percentage of 
nitrogen is found in the leaves. The following figures, taken from analyses 
of Boga medeloa {Tephroshi Candida) published in the last number of 
this journal,, serve to illustrate this point 

Percentage of nitrogen 
calculated on dry matter. 

Leaves ... ... 3 85% 

' , Stems ... ... ’79% 

Kools ... ••• 79% 
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The leaves and stems usually contain a greater weight of substance 
than the rootSi so that the percentage, in the roots of the total nitrogen of 
the whole plant, is small. 

In this c^se" the total wei^t^'bfftie plallii^vas made up as follows: - 

Leaves ... ••• ... 3572% 

Steins ••• ••• ••• 57 14% 

Roots ••• ••• 7 14% 

Calculated from these figures, the leaves, steins and roots contribute the 
following amounts respectively to the total nitrogen of the plant 

Leaves ... •** ... 73*26% 

Stems •*. 24 06% 

Roots (including root nodules) ... 1*68% 

It will be seen at once that the nitrogen is not stored in the roots. 
Hence the idea that the nitrogen Axed by leguminous trees such as sau 
(Albizzias) is rendered available by the cutting of the roots in cultivation, 
is wrong. 

The conditions under which root nodules arc fonned arc as follows : — 
First of all the right kind of bacteria must be present in the soil. Scarcity 
of available nitrogen in the soil, provided a sufiioiency of other necessary 
constituents be present, favours the growth of these bacteria and the 
development of root nodules. Leguminous plants growing on soils already 
rich in available nitrogen fix little nitrogen and the production of root 
nodules is noticeably restricted. If the host plant be starved in respect of 
other necessary soil oonsiitnents, or injured by disease or other agency, the 
nodules are reduced in number and size. The growth of root liodules is 
dependant on the good health of the host plant. — The Indian Tea Axso- 
ciation. Scientific Department Quarterly Journal, 


Sisal Planting in East Atkica. 

It seems that British East Africa will soon be in a position to supply a 
good deal of Abre to the world’s markets. In a recent number of the Agri- 
cultural News attention was directed to late experiments in planting sisal 
in Jamaica. From an article in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
for August 14, 1914, it would appear that the planting of sLsal 
sisalana) in certain upland districts of British East Africa in rich volcanic 
soil, which was begun in 1907, is now an assured .success. Planting is 
steadily progressing, and a latge increase of ppduction may be looked for, 
as the conditions of soil, ciiniate, and labour arc favourable, enabling the 
planters to produce sisal Abrc at a low cost. Ou the coasldiue, on coral 
limestone soil, the industry is also being extended, though the yield of 
Abro per acre there seems to be rather less than on the upland plantations. 
The aiticle referred to considers that the industry must soon become most 
important in East Africa^ suitable climate, the fertile soil, the cheap 
^ latour and the low price of land combine to allow of the outpnt of Arst-class 
Abre at a low enough cost to ensure a good proAt at the average selling 
price of the last ten years (£6S per ton). As the planters of sisal in East 
Africa appear also to be using the best decorticating machinery, and baling 
presses for the preparation of their product, their future success would 
S0OU1 19 be assured -The A^ricuUnral S:u:s, 
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TRADE. 

Tnmdm tetwMn Indlft Peralan Quif. 

At the present time, when interest centres on the Persian Gulf and the 
activities of our troops there, it may bo of interest to our readers to know 
something of the trade which is normally carried between India and ports 
on the Gulf. 

The followiiig description of the places of importance on the Gulf is 
given in the Journal of the Ixoyul Society of Arts LX///.3250. “ At 
the south-eastern extremity of the Gulf we. have Muscat, wlrcb, -h^u^h 
not actually British territory, is now more completely within our cout*ol 
and rustricted from scattering broadcast its former exports of guns and 
ammunition. Northwards along the Arabian coast we have the Bahrein 
Islands, over whose trade we keep watch and act as maritime police, while 
still further to the north-west lies Koweit, the small independent State 
under our protectorate whose harbour is the best in the Gulf. Proceeding 
up the Shatt iil-Arab. we eventually arrive at Basra, which, with Kurnah, is 
in our own actual possession and marks our headship of authority, whence 
proclamations and orders will now issue. It is interesting to recall that 
Basra actually belonged to the East India Company as far back as the 
eighteenth century. On the Persian side the more important signs of British 
settleinento in evidence are Mohammerah and the Anglo- Persian oil works 
while further south arc Hu.shire, Lingab, and finally Bunder Abbas at the 
extreme south. 

The total imports into Bushire from India during 191344 amounted 
to a value of ;f265,436, being 32T4 per cent, of the whole imports and 
showed an increase of /f 46, 508 and 12 per cent, over 1912-13. The exports 
to India consisting chiefly of grain, nuts, and spices, amounted to jf99,464 
during 1913-14 being 16'53 per cent, of the whole exports and showed a 
decrease of )f22,975 or 3 per cent, as compared with 1912-13. 

In 1914, out of a total of 135,053 packages of merchandise from India 
landed at Bushire, 5,672 were tea, but the imports of tea from India have 
fallen from 758 tons in 1907-08 to 57 tons in 1913-14, This is due to an 
unscientific tariff and the Acting Vice-Consul, Mr. C. J. Edmonds, says 
in his Consular Report (No. 5430 Annual Series): — Black Indian Tea is 
taxed 6 krans per batman (equal at the most moderate estimate to 33 per 
cent, ad valorem) and suffers most severely. The use of tea is spreading 
rapidly year by year, yet the amount legitimately imported tends to grow 
smaller and smaller. It is notorious that tea is sold in the baaaars at 
a price below the cost p'-ice of the legitimately imported article. The 
tea is first taken to ports on the Arab coast, where a duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem is charged, and then smuggled across in native craft. Thus, 
while less than one ton of tea was legitimately exported to Persia from 
Bahrein during 1913-14, it is estimated that a quantity no less than 350 tons 
left that port alone and was smuggled across during the year. Were the 
duty reduced to even 10 per cent., there can be little doubt that most of the 
smuggled tea would enter Persia throngh the Customs, for^ if smuggled, the 
tea must in nl^y case pay the 5 per cent in the Arab ports, and the 
possibility of saving another 5 per cent only would hardly compensate the 
smuggler for the risk and extra expense involved in the operation, llie 
Customs revenues would thus stand to gain rather than to lose by a con- 
siderable reductiem. in the scale of duty.** 

The trade of the Bahrein Islands in the Persian Golf Is to a great 
extent in. the hands of Hindu, Indian Mohammedan and Persian merchants, 
who have settled there for a century, and thns by far the greater portion 
of the trade is with India* In 1913-14, 72 per cent, of the imports were from 
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India, an increase of 11 per cent* -0:ver 1912-13. During 1913-14, there were 
imported from India 12,668 cwts. of Coffee, 17.100 cwts. of Coir, 2,391 cwts. 
of Cotton, 70 totfePbf'Sngar, nh3'^;844 cwfii of Tea, In l913-14,.PTitty tons 
of Tea were imported from Indi.tto Bunder Abban, 

Agi*ioultural Products from Nicaragua* 

In his Consular Report ( 4 V 0 . M27 Annual ^'^erics^ on Nicarngna, 
Mr. Consul R. C. Michel), says : — 

** Coffee is by far the most important article exported. The greater 
part was shipped to Havre, atid a small ((uantity to the United Kingdom. 
The Nicaraguan coffee is of good quality, and in point of llavour is a 
standard higher than the Santos, the best grades coming from the Matagalpa 
and Jinotega districts: these are reputed to be on a level with the best 
coffee obtainable and are eagerly sought after. The last crop, that - of 
1913-14, was much reduced in quantity owing to the bad season. The 
introduction of ntore scientific methods, and especially the use of phos- 
phates and other manures, have been proved by some of the more *enter- 
prising of the Coffee planters to make a great difference in the volume and 
quality of the crop, and other planters will in course of time benefit by the 
knowledge derived from these experiments. The coffee harvest lasts from 
December to March.” 

Rubber is mostly of the wild kind collected in the forests. The plant- 
ing of trees has not advanced beyond the experimental stage, and so far, no 
great snccc.ss has been achieved, perhaps owing to the fact that the climatic 
conditions are not the most suitable.” 

The following exports of coffee from Nicaragua are given for 1913 : — 

(1 kilogramme- 2*02 lbs. 100 kilogrammes - 1*968 cwts.) 

jcleaned Coffec.j Shell Coffee, j Black Coffee. 

To United States ... 833,134 kilos. 464,837 kilos. 392,671 kilos. 

To Germany ... 2,476,689 „ 629,108 „ 373,371 ., 

To United Kingdom ... 985,825 „ 524,035 1,450 „ 

To France ...4,994,116 „ 59,728 „ 184,719 „ 

To Other countries ... 251.391 „ 241,451 „ 80,373 „ 


The following are the exports of Rubber during 1913 

To United States ... ... 212,907 kilos. 

To Germany ... 2.937 „ 

To United Kingdom ... 202 ., 

To Other Countries ... 5,386 „ 

Tea. 

Indian Tea , — The quantity offered at public auction was again on a 
reduced scale, and only 47,000. packages were catalogued. Although the 
demand was good, )’et in some«ases an easier lone was noticeable, with* 
irregularity in prices. From the buyer’s point of view it is satisfactory to 
ffnd that the recent rapid advance in quotations has to an extent been 
checked, but lOi^f, was still practically the lowest price for sound Pekee 
Souchong. The demand continues strong for Pekee Fannings and good 
liquoring Brokens, and prices remain firm. Only about 38,000 packages 
are printed for next week, all of which will be offered on Monday. No 
further auctions will take place untill after Easter,— 77/e Produce Market's 
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RUBBER 

OverMAS TfudA In MArohf 


RtTBBEft nr Qi^antitv. 


Imports of Rubber’* 

'tv. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Frjtn Dutch I*'ast Indies •! (Centals of 100 lbs.\ 

N. S. 

X. S. 

5,628 

„ 1‘icnch West Africa 

„ 

5,023 

i,572 

1,483 

„ Gold Coast 

,, ••• 

1,660 

1,312 

454 

„ Other Coui tries in Africa! 

„ 

N S. 

N. S. 

4,292 

„ Peru 

1, ‘ ••• 

273 

2,086 

5,137 

„ Bra^fil 

„ ••• 

47,254 

41,791 

42,705 

„ British Indiai 
„ Straits Settlements and 

,, ••• 

N. S. 

N. S. 

3,266 

Dependencies includ- 
ing Labuan 


26,410 

43,360 

81,096 

,. Federated Malay States 

,, ... 

20,072 

24,290 

27,958 

„ Ceylon and Dependencies 

„ ... 

11,547 

15,946 

45,631 

„ Other Countries 1 


27,225 

32,348 

6,292 

Total Imports 

,, ... 

139,464 

162,705 

223,942 

Re-E> ports of Rubber 


1913. 

1914, 

1915. 

To Russia (Centals of 100 Ibs.V.. 

10,929 

13,567 

12.642 

„ Germany 


25,190 

17,038 

— 

„ Belgium 

„ ... 

3,692 

4,028 

— 

„ France 

,, ... 

8,487 

13,517 

10,277 

„ l-nited States of America 

,, ... 

25,333 

68,283 

110.756 

Other Coniitries 


7,667 

. 8,197 

17,013 

Tola) Re-Ex por's 

1 , ... 

81,298 

124,630 

150,688 

Prior to 1915 these ii(ur« s 

include vvastf 

and reclaimed 

robber as 


well as raw rubber. 

t Prior to 1915 imports from the Dutch East Indies, British India, and 
“ Other Coiinlries in Africa” were included opposite the rubric “ Other 
Countries.” - PUe India-Rubber Journal, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mundakmyawn Plantara* Aasooiation. 

Pambadampara, 

Tvtb Ei ITOR. Udamapalayam, 16 5*15. 

Planters* Chronicle, 

Sir, — At the last meeting of the above Association I said with reference 
to the Labour Department that our Honorary Secretary had writtep to 
Bangalore for a copy of Connsers opinion but had not even been favoured 
with a reply (not ** copy” as incorrectly put in the Minutes). I have now 
heard fhrit the delay in receipt of a reply was owing to the IJ. P. A. Secre- 
tary having been absent on leave when our Honorary Secretary’s letter 
reached Bangalore so Mr. Norton was in no way to blame and 1 regret if 
what I said has caused a tyoiie to think him negligent in his duties. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. J. Mimpiiv, 

Chairman, . 
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TBA. 

Tea Meiiket. 

An EvKNTFur SEAsaN— F raTures of the Outlook. 

London, 25tb March, 1915. 

Messrs. Geo. While .ind Co. have just issued their annual report on 
Indian, Ceylon and Java tea, which, as usual, contains much interesting 
information and statistical matter. In the course of their remarks ou the 
market for tea the firm says: — “After an eventful season and a period 
of great anxiety during the early days of the war, when all seemed so 
uncertain, producers may well congratulate themselves, on being concerned 
in an article of consumption which owing to a variety of factors arising 
more or less from the war, has been enjoying a period of great and abnormal 
prosperity. As an index of the advance in values, it may be noted that 
soon after hostilities broke out, the price of fair common Pekoe Souchong 
touched Id. and it has since steadily risen until is the current quota- 

tion. As has ever been the experience when lea “ for price ” has, owing to 
inadequate supplies, been forced up to an abnormal height, gardens which 
produce large crops of a common to medium standard have the more largely 
benefited, but as many of the Assam concerns may now be included in this 
category, the highly profitable results accruing from the advance in market 
values up to, say, ILL per lb. have been participated in all districts to 
a much greater extent than could have been the case some years back. As 
has been the record for several successive seasons, the crop from Northern 
India has shown a substantial increase, while Ceylon has also progressed 
each year since 1910. 

Large Consumption — Inadequate Supply. 

“ Notwithstanding an increase in the crop both in India and Ceylon, 
supplies have proved inadequate, and the closing prices of the season for 
all tea up to, s.ay, llrf. per lb. are the highest recorded .since tea has become 
an article of world- wide consumption, While the high range of prices has 
has not so far apparently checked ronsnmplion, it must be remembered that 
a variety of unusual factors have been at work, foremost among them being 
the free supply of tea to an enormously increased army, which consumes 
more per head and with more waste than would be the case under normal 
conditions; other factors are uncertainty with regard to freight being 
available to bring home tea in the ordinary course from the producing 
countries and the fear in some quarters as to a further enhancement in 
duty has also not been without its effect. Further ahead there is the 
probability of Russian requirements beiitg greatly stimulated owing to the 
suppressioji of vodka drinking. With all these disturbing possibilities against 
him, the buyer has a most difficult position to face, and the efforts of the 
trade to acquire some stock in view of eventualities are seen in the 
prices being realised to-day. These are all more or less bull points, 
and encouraging to contemplate from the, growers’ point of view. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the unexpected often happens, and the 
extreme prices now ruling constitute a degree of uncertainty not devoid of 
danger as to the future welfare of the trade. China, with cheap silver and 
consequent low exchange, is in a very favourable position, and may once 
again appear as a competitor, more especially in the supplying of foreign 
markets. British-grown tea has nothing:' to fear from the low-class product 
of China, wwe quality ihe determfning factor, but high prices for the former 
as a rnle^^ the freer use of the lowest qualities, a fact eventually inimi* 
cal both grower and consumer. 
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Coarse Plucking Temptation. 

view of the world's probable requirements, it is to be hoped, that 
conditions will be favourable in India and Ceylon to the production of large 
crops without recourse being tmdtx to unduly coarse plucking, to which 
present prices will offer a great temptation. Stalk in pai*ticnlar is to be 
avoided, as tea in which this is a prominent feature, is of the least possible 
use either for home consumption or export. 

** Further advances have been piade and welcomed in the direction of 
turning our invoices with larger t^teaks and containing fewer duplicates. 
Under the conditions which have for some time obtained with values 
forced up from the bottom causiug but little distinction between the 
different qualities, the question of curtailing assortments has arisen. While 
keeping each grade distinct and avoiding dnplic.ates, we think it of advan- 
tage to continue making a reasonable assortment, as it must be remembered, 
that although the various grades frequently sell at similar prices, they are 
taken by buyers for different outlets, and any undue curtailment of grades 
would tend to narrow competition. 

“ Writing at a time of such a crisis in our country's history, when 
conditions are entirely abnormal, it would be presumption on our part to 
attempt tc forecast the future ; suffice it to .say. that perhaps, never was it so 
pregnant with great possibilities to the grower ; time alone can tell how far 
they 111 IV be realised.”-- Times, Indian Planters' Gazette. 

Chltia, 

Reduction of Export Duty on Tea. 

With reference to the notice at page 367 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for 5th November last, respecting the reduction of the Chinese 
export duty on tea from 1*250 tael to I tael per picul, the Board of Tr?de 
are now in receipt, through the Foreign Office, a copy of a despatch on the 
subject from H, M. Minister at Peking. 

Sir J. Jordan reports that the export duty on tea, black and green, 
shipped abroad from China, which bad been levied .it the rate of 1*250 
Haikwan tael per picul since July 1902, was reduced to 1 Haikwan tael 
per picul as from the 1st November, 1914. Tea shipped from one treaty 
port to another is still charged at the old rate of 1*250 Haikwan tael. Should 
such tea subsequently be shipped abroad, the difference over-paid (i.e, 
0*250 Haikwan tael per picul) is refunded by the original port of export. 

The new rate is applicable to the land frontier as well as to the sea- 
borne trade. Thus, on tea exported across the Yunnan Kwangsi and Man- 
churian land frontiers duty is levied at the rate of 1 Haikwan tael per picul 
less the Treaty reduction applicable in each case. 

This reduction applies to tea only ; not to tea-dust, to tea-log of the 
Pai- Liang Ching-chien variety, nor to tablet tea, on which export duty 
continued to be charged at the rate of 1*250 Haikwan tad per picul. 

The allowance of 20 per cent, is still granted in respect of uiifired tea 
leaf, and duty is thus charged thereon at the rate of 0*800 Haikwan tael 
per picul. 

(The average value of the Haikwan tael during the quartos ending' 
September 30th, 1914, was 2s, 7Li.: 1 nicul— 1334 lbs. avoirduDois,).-— 77w 
Board of Trade Journal, 
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Cotiimetitiug on the German lea trade, Messrs. McMeekin and Co. niHiti- 
tain that the average consumption of tea in Germany over the last ten \^ears 
has been about 8,360,000 lb., but in 1913 the figure had grown to 9,300,000 
lbs. This indicates an incresse merely in proportion to the inereasing 
population. The Indian and Ceylon Associations have spent very large sums 
for many years in trying to convert Germany into a nation of tea drinkers 
with an altogether negative result, but it has been alleged that she has been 
consuming quantities since hostilities began far in excess of any previous 
records. This is rather a curious and unlooked for development of the 
war, especially in view of the known efi’orts to prevent any consumption with 
the German Empire of tea produced in the Indian and Ceylon depend- 
encies of her chief enemies. 

Larger offerings have been catalogued in London, report Mes^r.^f, W. J. 
and H. Thompson, but the demand has been equal to the supply and the 
trade absorbed the quantity, without any material alteration in the level«of 
value. Between 8i»i. and 9ld. per lb. the market has been active, compe- 
tition being to some extent probably assisted by the Government require- 
ments, and teas coming within this range are firmer ; lowest grades, how- 
ever, are, if anything, a trifle easier, more quotations of 8d. per lb. being 
recorded. Above 9\d. pjr lb. prices are irregular, and Broken Pekoes 
between lOd. and Is. per lb. are the cheapest grades now selling. The 
average for the whole sale for Garden Account at the beginning of Decem- 
ber was 9<L per lb. for Indian kinds ag.iinst the same price [^)d ) a year ago, 
aud 9fid. per lb. for Ceylous, against 9id. at the corresponding sales in 1913 
— Tropical Life. 


COFFEB. 


At the auction of Thursday there was no great accu n illation of stocks ; 
in fact, for the lime of year the supplies are hardly suflicient to meet the 
demand. It will be seen by the figures given below that the deliveries this 
year for home and export together have increased 3,562 tons, and as the 
landings are 2,135 tons less it is evident that the .slock has been rapidly 
reduced. At this lime of year the stock generally increases owing to the 
arrivals, but with short crops aud the difficulty of obtaining freights there is 
likely to be a shortage for some time, (yosla Kica and most of the Central 
American crops are admittedly very small. .As a rule, the shipments are 
hurried forward and arc all received by June, but this year some will 
probably be much later. Prices have advanced rapidly, and are 3s. to 4s. 
above the opening rates. The second si^ie particularly ic -dearer and there 
is hardly any Costa Rica to be bought under 80s, per cwt. There has 
also been a slight advance in East Indian and Colombian, but Santos is 
inclined to be lower for the distant months, although parcels on the spot 
arc rather dearer. 

London Coitke Returns. 

Export, Slock. 

1915 1914. 1915 1914. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


•‘Home 

CoiisumptiO^'^ 
1915 1914. 

Tons, Tons, 


For week euded April 3... 565 


348 1,019 641 16,384 19,430 


For 13 weei^s ended 

April 3. 5,839 4,074 7,569 5,772 

— Produce Markeh* Review. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

PfK>|(rass of AgHoulture In Indian 

The “ Report on the Progress of Agrici|lture in India for 1913-14,** by 
Mr. Bernard CovenlryrAgriculiural Adviser to ithe Government of India 
and Director of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa*, recently issued, is 
one of special interest to all connected in anywise with, or interested in, 
agricultural operations in this land. India is essentially an agriciiltur^ 
country and it is by agriculture alone that the major proportion of its 315 
million inhabitants live and move and have their being. It is the poor and 
humble peasant — the tiller of the soil who is in truth the backbone of the 
Empire, not the so-called educated Indian, whose specious but spnrtons 
Western learning has transformed him from a good son of the soil into a verit- 
able up-start* If the crores of rupees which the Government of India has 
spent on what is euphemistically termed education had been expended, on 
creating a more intelligent class of agriculturists, we should not ha\p 
had the discontented crowd of young men who, with their smattering of 
learning, are unable to find suitable employment corresponding to their 
ambition. Sedition and anarchistn would not have been in vogue as it is 
now. Education on wrong lines has been the curse of the countiy. Had 
it been administered in the right direction there would have been no 
lack of employment, every youth would have had enough and more than 
enough to satisfy all his wants, and his would have been a happy and 
useful existence. Had he followed in his old father’s footsteps and adhered 
to his vocation and to the station ih life into which he was born, instead of 
suffering from swelled head and imagining himself far superior to his fore- 
bears, he would have been saved all the tribulation be has brought upon 
himself and passed through, and the bitter disappointment which have been 
his lot, 

Mr. Bernard Coventry in his ifitroductory chapter .furnishes ns with 
the history of the Imperial Department of Agriculture and of the Imperial. 
Agricultural Research Institute and College at Pn.sa. Con.sidering the vast 
importance of the Agricultural Department as compared with that of 
Education —for if all the Universities, Colleges and Schools controlled by 
the (orpyernment were abolished, India would still survive, not s<j) if Agricul- 
ture came to a dead stop— it may perhaps surprise some of oiir readers to 
team from Mr. Bernard Coventry *s brief retrospiect that the post of the 
I Inspector- General of Agriculture in India was only created in 1901 and to 
the Department was afctached at the same time an Agricultural Chemist and 
('ryptogamic Botanist and later in 1903 an Entomologist. It was, moreover, 
only in 1904 that the Government of Lord Cnrzon determined to reorganize 
the Department and establish it on modern lines. “ A short time before 
this,” writes Mr. Coventry, “owing to the decline of the Indigo indus- 
try in Bihar the planters were endeavouring to improve their agri- 
cultural methods, and scientific officers had been engaged to that end. 
The efforts of the planters and mercantile community in Calcutta interested 
in Indigo were generously supported by grants-in-aid from the Local Gov- 
ernment. But it soon became apparent that the investigations which 
included work on Indian crops in- general concerned not only the Indigo 
planter in Bihar but the Indian cultivator as well. The success of the work 
of the scientific officers at the Dalsing Serai Experiment Station opened the 
eyes of Government to the improvements which were pos.sible in Indian 
agriculture and to the fact that the country lacked an adequate organis- 
ation to cope with agricultural investigations on modern lines. In 1904, the 
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work at Dalsing Serai as a private enterprise was closed and was trans- 
ferred by Government to Pusa which henceforth became the headquarters 
of the Imperial Department of Agricnlture for India." It is thus only 
within the last decade that the Goverfiment of India took cogni;sance of 
the great importance of agriculture and, thanks to the initiative of Lord 
Curzon, supported by Sir Edward Law and Sir Denzil Ibbetson, his policy 
for the amelioration of the agricultural Industry commenced and the 
foundations laid of the Indian Agricultural Department as at present consti- 
tuted. Mr. Coventry gives a succinct account of the magnificent work 
which has been and is being done at Pusa and how it has become the Cen- 
tral Bureau of information on Indian agricultural matters. In concluding his 
introductory remarks, Mr, Coventry says that Lord Curzon— -of whom a por- 
trait is attached to the Report— likewise initiated the co-operative movement 
which is now joining with the Agricultural Department in the spread of 
improvements and he ventures to think that the combination of these two 
forces will not be surpassed in affording for this country potent means for 
increasing the welfare and happiness of the vast majority of the people. 

Wi h such a magnificently equipped Research Institute and College as 
that at Pusa and a selected staff of scientific officers from Home of the 
highest attainments, it would have been thought that Indian young men 
would have flocked to enter its portals and study for a career full of 
potentialities and promise. Rut such alas ! has not been the case. Of the 
students who joined only a few completed their course. Mr. Coventry 
writes: — "There is little hope of attracting students in any considerable 
number for higher agricultural education until the experimental and district 
work of the local Agricultural Departments has more widely developed 
This fact was recognised by the Board of Agriculture in 1913 in connection 
with the subject of Agricultural Education.*’ 

It is not possible within the scope of this article to give an extended 
notice of the wonderful progress the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
has made throughout India in the fourteen provinces in which it has been 
established nor of the crops and special subjects which have come within 
its purview. The Report sets forth in detail the marvellous work which has 
been siiccesssfully accomplished within the short period of its existence. 
We ran here only refer to the remarks made relative to Tea and Indigo.^ 
Regardhtg* the former we read ; — " The steady increase in the area, produc- 

tion and ^ipdrt of tea is a clear indication of the progress made in this crop. 
Ill 1913, there was an increase in area as well as in production of about 3 per 
cent, over the preceding year, while the exports improved by 4 per cent. 

The Scientific Department of the Indian Tea Association, towards the 
maintenance of. which an anndal subsidv of Rs.lS.OOO is made by the 
Government of India, continued researches on problems affecting the 
quantity and quality of tea, including the control of pests and diseases. A 
series of experiments was carried out * at the Tocklai Experiment Station 
with the object of determining the Influence of manures on the growth of tea 
seedlings and a chemical investigation was begun with a view to find out 
the factors which influence the quality of tea. The questioh of manuring is 
now receiving a good deal of attention on many tea estates in North 
India, but any extended use of artificial manures is limited by the avail- 
ability of labour which is hardly sufficient even to maintain proper culti- 
vation under ordinary circumstances. Green manuring, however, is expected 
to receive increased attention as it is cheaper than chemical manures and 
requires less labour for a given result. In an actual experiment on one pf 
the estates in Darjeeling, an increase of 70 lbs. of tea per acre was obtained 
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by green manuring. In connection with moaquito blight, it has been 
ascertained that in general a definite relationship exists between the 
ratio of available potash and phosphoric acid in tea soils and the pre- 
valence or otherwise of mosquito blight, and research is being continued 
on these lines, A systematic study and life-histories of chronic fungus 
diseases which are believed to cause a loss of at least 10 lbs. of tea per acre 
over the whole of tea districts in North-East India has been taken up by 
the Mycologist of the Association. Besides research a greater portion of 
the time of the experts is also spent in touring and advising the planters,** 

Referring to Indigo the Report says : — 

“The investigations on Indigo carried out by the Howards at Pusa, to 
whom this work was entrusted after the closing of the Sirsiah Station in 
1913, have yielded very valuable results. The diseased condition of Java 
Indigo, known locally as wilt, which has brought about the reduction in 
the area under this variety in Bihar from 70,000 bighas in 1910 to 15,000 
bighas in 1913, and to which the causes of the non-success of the Sirsiah 
experiments with Java Indigo have been attributed, has been found by them 
to be due to a long continued wet condition of the soil which destroys the 
feeding roots. It was found that if Java Indigo is sown for seed early in 
August on well drained land in good condition, the diseased condition is 
avoided and good crops of well-developed seed are produced. These results 
have been repeated under estate conditions and it wou'ld thus seem that 
one of the chief causes of the decline in the area undei this crop has been 
removed, 

“ Besides the seed supply, other aspects of Indigo improvement have 
also been investigated by the Howards and some results of practical 
interest have .already been obtained. These have been published in detail 
in the Report on the Improvement of Indigo in Bihar made to the Bihar 
Planters’ Association, and also in the Botanical Section of the last Report 
of the Pusa Institute. On the whole, the general experience with this 
crop at Pusa indicates that a considerable amount of improvement can 
be made in the production of Indigo, and the work on the subject is being 
continued.” 

When the great and rapid development which has taken place in 
agriculture since the inauguration of the Imperial Agricnltnral Department 
is taken into consideration the success which has been attained is 
phenomenal. The increase in the .staff and of the work allotted to each 
of its members, together with the new courses which have been introduced 
and the improved inducements held out to students to join the colleges in 
the different provinces, the development during the past few years is 
manifested the more clearly. There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
all the officers of the Department have been imbued with a deep sense of 
their responsibilities and have put their whole heart and soul into their 
work. Their zeal for the advancement of agriculture is already bearing 
good fruit. The Imperial Agricultural Department has undoubtedly a great 
future before it. It has alreadv aroused a considerable amount of interest 
amongst the Indian com munitv, which will increase more and more as the 
years pass by. The present prejudice of the sons of the landed classes against 
putting their hands to the plough will in good time be removed, and they 
will learn that agriculture as a vocation will not only be an honourable but 
also a profitable one, far better than serving as clerks in Government or 
other offices. The sooner that time arrives the better for India and the 
Indians . — Indian Planters" Gazette. 
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COFFRB. 

Prooess of the Impoi^tation of Coffee. 

Address by Gustav R. Westfeupt, under the Auspices of Tukne 
College of (yOinnierce aud Business Administration, 

New Orleans. 

The name coITee is sometimes said to be derived from the Arabic 
K'Lawah and sometimes from Kaffii^ a province of Abyssinia. We know 
about 25 species, miinly African — perhaps the best known of these are 
Coffca Arabica, Liherica, Rohnsin, Stenophylla (Sierra Leone) and 
Excel Hit, The Arabica grows to about 18 or 2J feet. The blossoms are 
in dense clusters in the axils of the leaves — while — very fragrant and 
“ flushes” of blossoms iu once a year, and flowers and fruit in all stages may 
thus be seen on one plant. The fruit ripens about seven months after 
flowering. It is a fleshy berry, ripening dark red, like a cherry, The 
cherry contnins, usually, two seeds, face to face, flat on the facing side 
and convex on the other; these are individually covered by a silver skin; 
the two skins are enclosed in a parchment covering, and the parchment is 
separated from the skin of the cherry (which later hardens into a husk) by 
a yellowish pulp. Sometimes there is only one seed, which is circular iu 
cross iection and is called “ peaberry.” 

We first hear of it in Abyssinia in the fifteenth ceulury. The Arabs 
n.^od it for many purposes ; one of these was to enable them to keep awake 
during long religious services, and although, probably on that account, it 
was prohibited by the Koran, it grew iu favour and became the national 
Arabic drink. Yemen seems to have been the only source of supply till the 
end of the seventeenth century. During that century we first hear of it in 
ICnrope, The Dutch introduced it to the Java group of Islands, and the 
l^ortpgiiese introduced it in Ceylorj. About 1718 it was introduced in places 
as far apart as Surinam and Jamaica - then to other West Indian Islands, 
and then to the tropics of the New World, Perhaps the average production 
per tree is somewhere about two pounds of clean coffee, but under favour- 
able circumstances the product is very niaterially larger. 

The commercial value of coffee may be said to be determined by 
the amount of the aromatic oil, caffeine, which develops in the beans by 
proct^^^.of roasting. The richness and iiieUowness is increased by prolonged 
l;e(?pingjJb^eforc ro.isliug. The leaves contain more caffeine th in tim b^ans, 
but dovelup no odour, and are not used to any great o.xtciit. Oue could not 
well harvest both leaves and cherriej. 

’Goffee is a tender perennial. It doesn’t like fro.d, and in the Americas 
h doesn't do any good on the tierra caliente of the low sea coasts. U does 
best, in the Americas, at altitudes between 2,000 and 3,50!) feet, where the 
temperatures run from 40 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, averaging 60 to 70, and 
where the average rainfall is heavy. It is dependent, like all orchard trees, 
upon sod and care — the young trees are often shielded from the sun by the 
banana, castor oil plants, corn, cassava and similar “ mother'.” which ate 
discarded later. About like an orange tree in time of dcvelopnient and 
longevity North of the ecfuator the crops are harvested from September to 
February and South of the equator from April to Angu-t. In a bi’oad way 
the crops of the world are classified ** Bra/dlian coffee." and " inild 

coffees.” In every country a great variety of coffties are produced, owiiig 
to the great variety of soils in the same country and to the importation of 
mauy different kinds of seeds, For insUnce, in our NOw Orleans Hxbibi- 
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tion oC 18S4, Brazil sent up something like 900 samples of diit'erent styles and 
grades of Brazil coffee in order to give a partial exhibit. We often bear 
people talk loosely of Kio, Santos, Java, Mocha, Mexican, Cordoba, Laguayra, 
Salvador, Maracaibo, Colombian, Bogota, Peurto Rican, etc., coffee, and 
they seem to think it strange that these names do not convey a very definite 
idea of what they have in mind, A housewife goes to a grocer and asks 
for good Java coffee — the grocer shows her samples of the fancy private 
crops, “Ayer Baugies,” “Ankola” or “ Mandheling,” grown in the island 
of the Java group called “ Sumatra.” The housewife notices that the 
packages are branded “Sumatra,” and she says “no, she wants java,” 
He tells her that these packages are branded “ Sumatra” by order of the 
United States Government, She says she wants “ Government Ja\a.” He 
shows her a sample, which is very attractive in appearance, and so poor 
for use that the New York Coffee Future Exchange has debarred it from 
delivery on coffee exchange contracts ; it is Kobusta coffee grown in Java, 
and branded “Java” by order of the United States Government — she takes 
it, and later repents. ' « 

The coffee crops of the world are estimated from July to July. Last 
year thefe came into sight, so far as Europe and the United States are con- 
cerned about 19i million bags. Of this Brazilians furnished about 14 
millions and “ mild coffees” about 5i millions. The United States took 
about Sir millions of this from Brazil and about 1 ii millions of “ mild 
coffees,” Europe and Africa took about 8 million Brazilian and Europe 
took 4 millions of “ mild coffee.” 

The eight leading coffee importing points of Europe and the United 
States were Havre, Hamburg, New York, Netherlands, London, New 
Orleans, Antwerp and Trieste. Last year New Orleans received about one- 
eighth of the total coffee crop that came into sight. New Orleans received 
about 40 per cent, of the Brazilian coffee shipments to the United Statss 
and about 12 J per cent, of the receipts of mild coffees in the United Slates. 
The relative growth of the Brazilian Imports into New Orleans as compared 
with New York shows a somewhat remarkable increase since 1899-1900, for 
then we received only about 64 per cent, of the total Brazilian imports into 
the United States. The following year wi- received 11 per cent. : 1904-05, 
23 per cent. ; in 1907-08, 30 per cent. ; and now about 40 per cent 

lu the old days, New Orleans was much liandicapped by 3^e11ow fever 
scares, resulting in marine and interior quarantines. This practically shut 
off importations from about May 1st to October 1st each year. This was 
one of the reasons of the difficulties v.c; met in trying to establish regular 
lines of steamers from Brazil to New Orleans, and the Western importers 
favoured New York because they could count on prompt steamer shipments 
to New York, and they did not want the irregular sailing vessels to New 
Orleans, for although the freight was lower on the sailing vessels, the 
marine insurance was higher and the damage by mist and sea water was 
increased by the length of the sailing voyage. For somewhat the same 
reasons the grain shippers of the West and South-West used to conffne 
themselves to the ports of New York and Baltimore, and so it was that 
railroad trains from New Orleans parrying coffee to the West came down 
pi^tty^ empty, whereas the trains from and to New York were full both wavs ; 
cbqseitiuently the coff^ could be carried from New York more cheaply than 
itoin New Orleans to places like St* Louis and Chicago. 

. La(er» Dr., Holt inaugurated at the mouth of the river what has been 
calie4 the most thorough system pf quarautiuc aud fumigation known any* 
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wher<», and wi'. bt^gan getting: summer cargoes. Still we had yellow fever, 
and it was not until after 1901 that the blessed discovery of the transmis- 
sion of yellow fever bv the stegomeia was practically utilized and all fear 
of yellow fever in New Orleans dissipated for ever. With this began to grow 
the uninterrupted importations of coffee, and exporting grain trade, of New" 
Orleans. . Wo were enabled to get the same freight r.atcr. from New Oileaiki. 
to St. Louis and Chicago as from New York. We enlisted the co operalion 
of the railroads in our work. 

Another cause has been the improved port and tei initial facilities fot: 
handling coffee in New Orleans; this is mainly due to the efforts of our 
dock board with the co-operation of coffee forwarders and railroads. The 
Western importers assert that they get more satisfactory service from New 
Orleans than New York, and this has resulted in 95 per cent, of the Chicago 
and St. Louis and other Western city importers’ coffee coming through 
New Orleans. These iinpoiters have also been assisted by getting their 
credits for imports from New Orleans parties almost exclusively. Another 
real cause of the local incre.i'^e of imports is, unquestionably, the growth of 
the local green coffee jobbing business, as well as of the local coffee roast- 
ing business. Of the IVa/ilian coffees iinporled into New Orleans I 
e.stimate that somewhere about 55 or 60 per cent, are destined for interior 
roasters and the balance for local firms. All these factors are likely, in 
my opinion, to still further increase the proportion of coffee imports 
through New Orleans. 

In 1S30-40, we used to got oiir main coffee supply in the South from 
the We.st Indies, largely from Havana. Later we turned to l<io, which was 
the only shipping port for Brazil coffee at that lime. About 1867 Santos 
began to come to the front, and has grown so rapidly that now Santos' 
Inrni^he'^ more tli.in half of the annual coffee shipments to the United States 
and J'-urope. 

Up to 1870 the coffee imports into the United Stales were carried by 
sailing vessels, mostly American. In 1874, I think it was, New Orleans 
received her first steamer shipment from Brazil by the stpam.ship Mariana^ 
and gradually steamers have almost entirely taken the place of sailing 
vessels. As for .American sailing vessels, we never hear of them. 

The usual methods employed in facilitating shipments of Brazil coffee 
to the United States are about as follows : — r 

1. The shipper’s agent and the American importer make a contract 
for a certain amount of coffee, whose weight is arbitrarily fixed at 132 lb., 
per bag, of a quality approximately equal to a standard type, with descrip* 
tion of merits, at a cost aud freight price, at an arbitrary rate of exchange of 
$4*86 or <14*87 per £l sterling. 

2. The importers obtain from the agents of a London bank or bankers 
acceptable to the shipper a letter of credit on London, authorising the 
shipper to draw 90-day sight drafts on London, accompanied by one copy of 
bill of lading usually drawn to the order of the London banker, and abstract 
of invoice for cost of the coffee shipped, or for .i stated percentage of s«ich. 
cost and the importers’ signed letter of engagement to the bankers under- 
taking to carry out the term.s of the credit, 

3. The importer provides, under his agreement with the banker, 
marln^ insurance and, if required, insurance against war risks, los^, if an)*, 
payable to the London bankers. 

4. As far as the shipper is concerned, and as far a$ the insurance 
company is concerned, they are only known to the London banker as the 
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accredited agent of the American importer, any errors of frauds comn.ittcd 
by the shippers or insurance company ate at the peril of said importer. 

5 The Bra^fiiian shipper sells his 90-day sight drafts as authorised in 
London credit. 

6. The London bankers accept these drafts on appearance if in order, 
and accompanied by stipulated documents. 

7. The shipper sends to the agent of the London bankers in the United 
States port of entry the consular invoice and other copies of bills of lading, 
and to the shipper’s agent actual samples of coffee shipped. Usually these 
documents and samples are sent by the coffee carriers. 

8. The London bankers send bill of lading and extract of invoice and 
the date of their 90-day acceptances to their United States agents. 

9. The banker’s agents either enter the coffee in the Custom House or 
hand the ship’s papers to the importer’s agent for such entry, and a permit 
from the Custom Jouse is obtained allowing the vessel to discharge cargo. 
There is no duty on coffee. 

10. The importer gives to the banker’s agents either sufficient 
cash or security to cover the amount of the London 90-day acceptance, or 
a trust receipt specifically recognising the lien of the bankers on the coffee 
or on its proceeds until acceptances in London are provided for. '1‘his is a 
matter of individual arrangement between the bankers and the importers. 
In any case the importer is obligated to provide sufficient funds in London 
to cover the amount of the banker’s acceptance one day prior to the due 
date of same in London in the shape of acceptable bank bills indorsed by. 
the importers. 

11. The coffee is then either put into store or shipped into the interioiP 
as the importer may direct, 

.12. In remitting to London to cover abovementioned acceptances the 
iinporter either buys and remits prime bills, or, and this is the more usual 
method, he sends United States currency checks to the London banker’s 
American agent, requesting him to buy and remit such bills to London at 
the lowest possible price. Usually this is easy enough, but in August, Sep- 
tember, October and even November of 1914, sterling bills were exceedingly 
scarce in the United States, and at times virtually unobtainable. Partly to 
ease up this condition, the London bankers, under the act^ of moratorium, 
in cases where the remittances from the United States had not reached 
them in time to cover original acceptances, re-accepted for. account of the 
United States importer, for 30 days, adding to the amount of such re-accept- 
ances 30 days’ interest at the Bank of England rate, which was then 5 
per cent. 

The condition of scarcity of sterling bills in the United States resulted 
in abnormal piling up in New York and New Orleans of amounts sent by 
importers to the London banks’ American agents for investment in sterling, 
awaiting opportunity to buy bills in London. The subsequent heavy 
shipments of grain and other articles to Europe, and the sending of gold 
for the account of the Bank of England to Canada, gradually relieved this 
situation, and by the hearty co-operation between importers, bankers’ agents 
and banks all these accumulations were finally remitted to London, and 
normal conditions re-established. Since December 19, the rate for bills of 
sterling has bontinuously been below the nominal per of and on 

MardrOtiw we bought bills as low .as #479.^, 
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Owing to uncertainties existing in Etiropfe and in the American market 
for sterling bills, the importers and shippers - turned, to American banks in 
some instances, asking the privilege of shipi)ers to draw on American bank's 
instead of on London banks, as heretofore. This privilege was readily 
granted, but only .v limited amount of such drafts could be sold to advant- 
age in Bra«il, because the bill buyers there bad only a limited use for money 
in the United States. This, of course, is due to the fact that most of the 
imports into Brazil have come from Europe and not from the United 
States, and whereas Hra^til annually owes a balance to Europe, the balance 
has been the other way between Brazil and the United States. In several 
instances the Brazilian shipppers did not draw at all, but accepted and 
discounted the 90-day notes of the American importer on arrival of the 
coffee in the United States. Also we have instances w’here the shippers 
drew and sold 90 days’ sterling drafts on new York and New Orleans banks 
and even on American merchants, for the cost of ceftee shipped. 

This is only one instance of many Of t1v5 growing confidence abroad in 
the sound American merchants. I have known cases since July 31, where 
the shippers had the choice of drawing upon a London bank, an American 
bank or the American importer, and the drafts were drawn upon the 
importer. This has become in Mexico especially the favourite method of 
r^'iinbiirsftmr^nt. We aho know of such methods in a larg** way, used in 
shipments from England to the United States since the opening of the war. 

Tin imports of mild coffees through New Orleans have not by anv 
moans shown an increase similar to that of Brazilian coffees. This may 
in pirt be clue to the fact that the average grade of coffee roasted and 
consumed in the S»)nth is distinctly lower than the average grade in the 
ICast and West. This again is largely due to the greater number of negroes 
in the South, I think, however, that we will be getting more and more 
mild coffees here. We need carriers from Venezmda and Central America, 
and we will doubtless get them when onr need is sufficiently great. Doubt- 
less we will also be getting coffees, through the Canal, from Salvador, the 
west coast of South America, and the Pacific Islands, — Simmons’ Spice 
Mill. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

24-5-1915, 

The Editor. 

Planietfi' Chrouicic, 

Dear Sir, — I should very much like to know something about the coffee 
trees one so often sees with fruits, kai, spike and blossom at all times of 
the year. The wood grows chielly in an upward direction and a.s a rule 
has forked end.s. 

Are they a distinct variety or a throw back to some low bred ancestor, 
or is it possible for any ordinarv Coorg coffee tree to change its nature and 
become like, this from non-pruning or ai\>» other cause. 

The last seems impossible, and yet I am tempted to ask as on one 
estate 1 know the.v appear to be on fhe increase. 

I am, dear f^ir. 

Yours faithfully, 

Gunp Gidda. 
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RUBBER. 


Th« Rubbap IndMatpy iti Rpatiee. 

{Continued,) 


Havre and Bordeaux are the leading; ports of entry for rubber in France, 
Havre taking precedence as regards Pa i a rubber. Of ihe total imports of 
rubber by way of that port in 1913, 7,1-1 b, 839 pounds were Para rubber and 
2,495,346 pounds came from tlie Frerch Congo. The following table gives 
the imports at Havre in pemnds since 1898 ; 


1898 




... 5,374,81 1 

1899 




... 4,091,737 

1900 




... 5,180.810 

1901 




... 4,940,508 

1902 




... 4,294,560 

1903 




... 4.104.965 

1904 




... 4.82.3,664 

1905 




... 7.255,338 

1906 




. 9.652.603 

1907 




... 9,841,334 

1908 




... 7,711.690 

1909 




... 8.335,592 

1010 




... 9,828,106 

1911 




... 8,836.036 

1912 




... 12.350,169 

1913 


. . . 


... 9.859.'459 


Although Hordeanx does not make quite such a good showing, a 
considerable quantity of French colonial miiber has found Mitry through 
this port, as will he evident from the following figures : - 


1.S09 ... 

387.104 

1900 ... 

527,972 

1901 ... 

517,018 

1902 ... 

1,499,808 

1903 ... 

2,543,719 

1904 ... 

2.017,087 

1905 ... 

2.492,562 

1906 ... 

3.510,944 


1907 ... 

3.343.099 

1908 ... 

>’.377,264 

1909 ... 

•I.3S1.603 

1910 ... 

5,128.781 

1911 ... 

4,041,787 

1912 ... 

3,009.081 

1913 ... 

2.014,585 


• France is fortunate in having her own rubber producing territories and 
is thus, to a considerable extent, independent of outside sources. Thi.s 
places the French industry beyond the danger of lark of raw material and 
the military authorities will always be able to draw on the large supplies 
available in the French colonies. Those in which rubber i.s produced include 
Cochin China, the French Congo and other French possessions in Africa 
and Madagascar, which is a French protectorate, and French (iuiana. The 
extent of the rubber producing capacity of these i^osscssions was admirably 
set forth at the last Rubber Exhibition in London. 


In French Equatorial Africa, wild rubber. only is produced. > Hy the 
careful protection of the rubber producing plants, the output has been 
jargely^ increased within the past few year.«, the law's governing the 
exploitation of the fore.sts being successfully enforced. The fact that the 
exports increased from 54^ tons with a value of $-100,000 in 1896, to 1,901 
tons, of a value of $3,400,000 in 1912, being e\ idcnce of the improvement in 
quality a.s well as quantity during the period ia question. 
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The rubber-growing industry in Tndb-CBina is now nearly 20 years old. 
The colony produces, from native plants, an excellent gra^e of wild rubber, 
but by adulterating it with inferior latex, the collectors injured its reputation. 
Rubber planting is now well established on the southern portion of the 
territory, and good progress is being made by the plantations. Hevea has 
given excellent results, as also have some plants of the Manihot class, but 
Idanihot Glaziovii and Castilloa and HLastica, which were tried among 
others, were given up In 1911, the exports of raw rubber amounted to 
245 tons. 

There is also a tlourishing raw-rubber industry in Madagascar, the 
exports, valued at $400,000 in 1902, having increased to $1,800,000 in 1910. 
Recognising that this rate of increase threatened the exhaustion of the 
source of suppl 3 % the Goveriiinent passed laws controlling collectors and 
restricting collection, which resulted in a drop in exports to 800 tons in 1911, 
with a value of only $1,100,000. At the same time, by educating the natives 
in the art of collecting without sicrihcing the producing plant, the industry 
was placed oii a pertiiaiient footing. 

From French OcoiJ.-Mt.il Africa, 3,669 tons of rubber were exported 
ill 1913, mostly in the form of plaques or sheets. 

Filially, in the inanuf.icture of chemicals and other ingredients used in 
compounding rubber, a number of lirins are engaged and a smaller number 
make a specially of rubber manufacturing machinery. French manu- 
facturers are also liberal purchasers of these supplies from German manu- 
facturers and sell the latter some of their specialties ; and while this trade 
is at present internioted, it will doubtle.ss be revived when the differences 
between the two nations have been settled. 

The advantages of orgauiijatioa for the advancement of mutual com- 
mercial and industrial interests have always appealed to the French and 
rubber manufacturers and allied interests have not been slow in profiting by 
them. Various societies are in existence for the promotion of the rubber 
maiiufactiniiig industry, among which iii.iy be mentioned the Association 
Caoutchoutiere Coloiiiale, Chambre Syndicale des Fabricaiits de Caout- 
chouc et Gutta Percha. Chambre Syndicale d’Instrumeuts de Chirugie, 
Chambre Syndicale des Fournitures por Usine.s, Chambre Syndicale des 
Fabricants de Linoleums et Toiles Cirees, Tissiis Elastiques, Bretelles, etc,, 
and the Chambre Syndicale de Vetciiients cn Caoutchouc et Sportif, 

The value of exports of manufactures of India rubber, from the United 


States to France, for the past five fisc*.il years, ending 

June 30, 

1914, has 

been as follows : — 






1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914.. 

Sci'ap and old 

♦30,307 

$105,172 

$109,348 

♦ 161,070 

$95,567 

Reclaimed 

Belting, Hose and 

41,550 

56,413 

50,444 

29,525 

45,737 

, Packing 

1,641 

3,319 

27,448 

32,116 

62,319 

Boots 

Shoes 

] 28,067 

75,885 

38,779 

. r 118 

1 27,436 

1,088 

22,579 

Tiers for Automobiles.. 


185,473 

316.629 

20;205 

5,448 

All other Tires 

• « • 

8,535 

13,947 

2.626 

15,284 

All other tnanufac* 




140,077 

‘ I 

turese 

168,718 

118,775 

159,408 

74,259 

Totai ...♦290,283 

♦553.572 

meftoi 

♦’4l3f,175 

♦322,281 


^India^RHbbet WoHd* 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

With a view to forming a Directory of Labour suppliers, Maistries and 
KnngHuies, and of providing means of identification, without which the 
value of such a Directory would be much diminished, a man is being trained 
at the Department’s expense in the classification and reading of finger 
prints. Subscribers to the Department are recpiested to obtain finger pnnis 
on feceipts or other documents, in duplicate, from all people receiving 
advance from them. The origin.a1 receipt should be kept on the Estate and 
the duplicate sent to the Director, at Bang.ilore. The right hand thumb 
impression is preferred for oriental reasons, but either baud will do : a note 
should invariably be given stating whether the impression is from the right 
or left thumb. Rolled impressions are preferable to plain. 'I he following 
directions for taking such an impression arc taken from “ Classification and 
uses of finger prints” by E. R. Henry, printed for His Majestv’s Stationery 
Ortice by Darling cS: Son, Ltd., 34- 10 Bacon Street, London E, and obtain- 
able through Madras book-sellers: — “ the bulb of the finger is 

placed upon a tin slab over which a thin film of printer’s ink has bten 
spread, the plane of the nail being at right angles to the plane of 
the slab, and the finger is then turned over until the bulb surface, 
which originally faced to the left, now faces to the right, the plane 
of the nail being at right angles to the slab. By this means the 
ridge surface of the finger between the nail boundaries is inked, and, 
by prc.ssing it lightly upon paper in the same way that it was pressed 
upon the inked slab, a clear roiled impression of the finger surface is 
obtained. Care mu.st be taken not to pre.-^s the finger too heavily on the 
inked slab or sub.sequentlv too heavily on the paper, otherwise a blurred or 
imperfect impression results. To obtain good impressions, the following 
details must receive attention. The tin slab in use should bo free from 
dust, hairs, or other foreign matter. It should be freshly cleaned each 
day, all traces of the ink previously u-cd being remo^ed. A very small 
cjuantity of ink should be applied, and this should be worked up into the 
thinnest possible film ; unless the film is thin, the impression obtained 
will not be clear and .sharply definod. From a finger so inked a good 
impression is secured, as even additional pressure will not do much harm. 
The paper used should be white and its surface not too glared, for, unless 
it is sufficiently absorbent, nearly all the ink will remain on the finger, les.s 
adhering to the paper, the print resulting not being in consequence sufficient- 
ly dark. Good impressions can be lal.eii on ordinary foolscap.^ Stress is 
laid upon the paper being w'hite, so as to facilitate the work of photographing, 
should a photograph of the impression be, at any future time, required.” 

Attached to the duplicate receipt should be the following particulars : — 
1. Person’s name. 2. Father’.s name, fin the case of those following West 
Coast customs. Uncle’s name). 3. Stw. If female add husband’s tiame. 
4. Caste. 5. Approximate Age. 6. Village. 7, Taluq. 8. Hobli where these 
arc understood. 9. District, 10. Remarks on height, complexion, general 
appearance, cast of countenance, colour of eyes, tattoo and other identifica- 
tion marks, individual mannerisms, such as taciturn, morose, plausible or 
garrulous. The fuller and more accurate the information the more useful 
it will prove in any future plan oLRegi.st ration, should this be finally decided 
on.^ The present is only a first step and will take the form of a Directory.' 

Attention is drawn to the Department’s advertisement in this issue 
about finger print outfits and alphabetical list of subscribing Estates. 

Avi.xrRR Ff. Martin, 

pangalorc, 24tb May, 1915. DiVcc/on 
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Oofit^nts. 

The PlaDting Expert furnishes us with a note on the “ Export of oil seeds 
from India** founded on a question put at the last meeting of the Madras 
Legislative Council and the answer thereto. A short note is appended on 
“ The influence of fineness upon the availability of Bone Meal,” 

We publish the Proceedings of the South Travancore Planters* 
Association. 

We hope that with the very generous offer of the Madras Government 
before them, they will see fit to change their minds as to the utility and 
advantage of remaining members of the U. P. A. That offer accepted, the 
value of membership will be enormously enhanced to them. 

From the Agricultural News we extract an article on “ Parasitic Fungi,’* 
with the eiib* heading of “ The Efficiency of Fungoid Parasites of Scale 
Insects.” This is a subject that has received much attention of late years, 
and has come much into prominence since Green Bug has become so 
universal, but should not be introduced to the exclusion of spraying. Both 
means shoi^d be employed for *Mt depends entirely on the particular 
circumstances of the case as to which Is more efficient or less troublesome. 
1 hat is a question for the Entomologist and for the Planter.” ” Spraying 
should be used at the beginning of the attack, as fungi do not become very 
effective until their hosts are plentiful.’* 

The Bulletin of the Imperial ln$titute supplies us with an article 
on “ Coffee and Rubber in the German Colonies.” It will be noted that the 
rubber planting industry of German East Africa has made rapid progress 
rising from £20,798 in 1908 to £362,012 in 1912. There has been consider- 
able extension in planting— there being 81,705 acres in 1911-1912 and 
112,258 acres in 1912-1913. The acreage under coffee in 1911*1912 was 
7,260 acres and In 1912-1913, 12,008 acres and the yield and value rose 
correspondingly. 

ti 

We publish an article on “ The Chemical analysis and Commercial values 
of Teas ” being cultivated in Africa and Fiji. 
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SCIBNTIFIO DBPARTHBNT, U. P. A. 8. I. 

Bxport of Oil 8oecis fiH>m 

In view of the fact that the U. P. A. S. I. have repeatedly discitssed 
this subject and passed resolptibus calling upoq the Govefoiuent to take 
steps to check the expoirt of Bones and Poonace firbiti India, tne follbwihg 
question asked by Mr, B. Narasimheswara SariUa, at the Meeting of the 
Madras Legislative Council held in Ootacamund on 25th May, with its 
accompanying answer may be of interest. 

Question* — (1) Will the Government be pleased to state (a) What the 
exports from this Presidency in ground-nut, hides and skins, oil seeds other 
than ground-nut, copra, were during each of the months from Atighst to the 
end of March of 1915-14 and 1914-15 J and (6) What the imports of pieces 
goods were during the same period ? (2) Will the Government be pleased 

to secure the services of experts from Europe, or the United States of 
America, and place the oil and glass industries in this Presidency on a satis- 
factory footing ? 

Answer . — 


Name of article. 


Year. 


AugJSep! Oct. 


Nov. Dec.l 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Man 


(a) Exports in thousands of cwts. to “foreign” countries, i.c., outside 

British India. 


1. Ground-nut 

1913-14 

186 

58i 

42 

69 

190 

464 

927 

642 


1914-15 

339 

9 

58 

40 

2 

94 

61 

282 

2. Prides & Skins — 










(rr) raw 

1913-14 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 


1914-15 

... 

... 

*.. 

... 

. . . 

1 

3 

1 

(b) tanned 

1913-14 

20 

25 

22 

If 

19 

22 

22 

18 


1914-15 

4 

... 

39 

2: 

24 

19 

35 

29 

3. Oil seeds other than 










ground-nut & copra... 

1913-14 

35 

44 

54 

3’ 

15 

47 

26 

44 


1914 15 

16 

5 

6 

K 

1 

16 

15 

21 

18 

4. Copra 

1913-14 

14 

.18- 

671 31 

32- 

82 

'84 

127 


1914-15 

3 

li 

13 

17 

11 

64 

77l 

71 

(6) Imports from “foreign” countr’es in 

lakhs of yards. 


Cotton piece goods 

1913-14 

183 

199 

178 

194 

201 

205 

152 

1 165 


1914-15 

157 

100 

120 

100 

88 

44 

65 

82 


t2) The oil and glass industries are receiving attention. It is not con- 
sidered necessary to secure the services of men from Europe or America 
just now for these two industries. 

The Ififluenoe of flnoness upon thtt availability 
of B no Meal. 

S. S. Peck writes an artic e in the Journal of Industrial and Engineer^ 
ing Chemistry leporting the remits of an attempt to determine the availa- 
bility of Bone Meal of dififerent degrees of fineness. Th^ results indicate 
that there is a direct correlation between the fineness and rate of ammpni- 
ficafion and nitrification. The author concludes that the standard of Fine 
Bone Meal should require that 65 per cent, of it should pass a 50 mesh 
sieve and that 90 per cent, of the remainder should pass a 25 mesh sieve. 

RUDOLPH D. AN STEAD, Planting Expert* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS*' ASSOCIATIONS. 
South Travanoore Planters* Association. 

Minutes of meeting held in Quiton Cluh^ on May 22nd, 1915. 

Present. — Messrs. L. G. Knight (Chairman), J. Stewart, S. A. Marten, 
A. W. Upcher, A. Mackie, R. J. Moore, A. H. L. White, A. W. 
Leslie, C. Hall, and W. R. Stainsforth. Visitors. — J. A. 
Henderson, J. A. Gwynne. , 

In the absence of the Honorary Secretary the proceedings were con- 
siderably curtailed. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, and confirmed after all the 
correspondence in connection therewith had been gone thropgh. 

Flag Station at Kalthuritty. — Correspondence was read, and it is 
understood that this will shortly be sanctioned. 

Increased Go-down accommodation at Tenmali and Poonalur 
Stations. — Correspondence was read. 

Read correspondence between Mr. Hall of Koney Estate, and the 
Scientific Officer U. P. A. S. I. re root fungus on tea. 

It was the opinion of the meeting that no blame whatsoever could be 
attached to Mr. Anstead, but it was pointed out that the correspondence 
was a further proof of the little benefit that this Association can hope to gain 
by membership with the U. P. A, S. I. 

Annual Subscription to the U. P. A. S. I. — This was left to the 
Committee to decide. 

Resolved that subscriptions from estates to this Association be called 
up immediately, and the rate to be the same as last year, i.e., 3 annas per 
cultivated acre, ' 

Bad coins. — Owing to the large number of rupees in circulation bear- 
ing the date 1862, and which certain Stationmasters, and Postmasters will 
not accept, even when the coins ring true, it was resolved that the Honorary 
Secretary be asked to ascertain why acceptance of these coins was 
refused. 

On a bag of rupees being counted, it was found that 14% of the coins 
bore the date 1862. 

Starting a S. P, C. A, — This was dropped. 

A Rubber Chemist for South Travancore. — It was agreed to leave 
this over till more information was available. 

Quilon Pier.-— It was agreed that this was scarcely a matter for thi.s 
Association. 

Delegate for Rangalore.--\i was proposed that Mr. J. B. Cook, be 
asked to represent this Association at the Annual General Meeting of the 
U. P. A. S. I. to be held at Bangalore on August 16th. 

(Signed) T. P. M. ALEXANDER, 

Honorary Secretary^ 
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P4iRA8](TlC FUNGI. 

Th« KHIoimoy of Fungoid Farasltos of Soale Inaeota* 

The control exercised by parasitic fungi on scale insects infesting 
economic plants has been the subject of considerable attention in the 
Lesser Antilles, as elsewhere in tropical and subtropical regions, during the 
past few years. 

Our knowledge is yet far from exhaustive, either as to the fungi con- 
cerned or their relative distribution and efficiency, but certain general 
principles have by now emerged. , 

While these are not different from what might have been intelligently 
anticipated, they are valuable as being the results of experience and obser- 
vation. As such, they may be worth stating in view of the impossible hopes 
which still linger here and there with regard to the artificial distribution of 
these fungi. 

Speaking first of all quite broadly, it may be said that the efficiency of 
the fungi is proportional to the humidity of the nir amongst the plants on 
which their hosts occur. Their relative abundance in the islands of the 
Windward and Leeward groups follows pretty closely the amount of rainfall 
usual to each island, though the distribution of rain is so local that the wet- 
ter islands each have areas in which the fungi are of little use, and the driest 
island has sheltered moist situations in which they are effective. Still speak- 
ing broadly, it may be said that in Dointnica, in normal years, the control is 
as efficient as natural agencies can well produce. Conaitions are generally 
such that that the red-headed fungus iSpJiaerostilbe coccophila) the white- 
headed fungus {Ophionectria coccicola)^ the black fungus {Myriangium 
Uuraei) certain Aschersonias, and the shield-scale fungus (Cephalosportuvt 
lecanii), keep in check established colonies of scale, and follow so closely 
on new infestations that the effects of the insects are negligible. In most 
parts of St. Lucia, and in the wetter districts of Grenada and probably 
of St. Vincent and Montserrat, the control approaches, to that in Dominica. 
In the drier districts of these islands the fungi, while present, are not so 
effective, or are more restricted to a seasonal activity. With reasonable 
accuracy it might be said that excepting the shield-scale fungus and one on 
sugar-cane mealy-bugs, the limits of successful cacao and lime cultivations 
are the limits of the effectiveness of scale-destroying fungi. It is not sug- 
gested that there is in this a relation of cause and effect, but rather that in 
the islands under consideration, the necessary conditions as to climate are 
about the same in both respects. A case might indeed be argued with 
regard to Montserrat, that the depressed condition of lime cultivation in 
.some parts of that island is due quite as much to the checking of beneficial 
fungi by r-cent dry years as to the direct action of such coudirions on the 
plants themselves. 

This leads to the consideration of the fact that the matter is not quite 
so simple as has been assumed for the purposes of general statement above. 
The rapidity of effective reproduction by the insects has to be taken into 
account as well as the powers of attack of the funcus parasite, and in this 
the condition of the plant is usually, perhaps always, the determining 
factor. 

Even in the favoured districts of Domfinica and St. Lucia, plants trans- 
ferred from the nursery to the field .may become badly infested until they 
get establi«ihed, and require, or would be the better for spraying. In con- 
nection with older trees, the influence of other factors stands out where 
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lungus control is less complete, as in cases recently observed in Grenada, 
wtiere panijcular mango trees were ;v||e!avily infested, though tbe sbteJd-scale 
lungus was present in some abundance, while others near by were quite 
clean. 

Resuming the consideration of tbe effects of humidity on the fungi in 
question, their distribution in Barbados is instructive. Tbe rainfall is low, 
and tbe island in general is open and windswept. With the two exceptions 
noted, the fungi enumerated above are absent save in a very few sheltered 
spots. In deep gullies and in smair orchards amon^ the bills where the 
rainfall is greatest, the writer has seen the red*headed fungus and one of 
the Aschersonias, the former with a restricted range of hosts, and appearing 
to exist very precariously. A similar, though perhaps less extreme, situa- 
tion seems to prevail in Antigua, St. Kitts, and Nevis— islands of relatively 
low rainfall. 

Having considered the influence of weather conditions on the natural 
occurrence of scale destroying fungi, there rein.iins to be discussed the 
question as to how far their efflcieucy can be increased by artificial distri- 
bution. As a consequence of the success, since shown to be due to very 
special circumstances, of the introduction of Australian lady-bird beetles 
into California to prey on the cottony cushion scale, a very large amount 
of attention has been given to the question of natural enemies of injurious 
insects. The results have been usually disappointing, but the rules of the 
game are now pretty clear. The rapid increase of a pest which may take 
place when it is newly introduced into a country where natural enemies 
adapted to destroy it are few or absent, may be checked in some cases by 
bringing in such enemies from countries where they exist. To use a rele- 
vant illustration : should some kind of white fly become troublesome in the 
West Indies, it would be worth while to introduce the fungi which are 
parasitic on certain species in Florida, in the hope of their exercising a 
check on the insect in these islands. Were the experiment successful, the 
control might be more efficient or less so than it is in Florida, according to 
the extent to which the conditions favoured the fungi. It would not be 
expected to be complete. The point is, that once given a start, the fungus 
parasites might establish themselves and constitute permanent factors 
modifying the actixity of the insect. 

When such a factor is already well established in a country, and it is 
desired to increase its effect, the element of artificiality becomes much 
greater. ‘ 'I be fungus (and the same applies to other parasites^ already has 
its place, its settled lines of action, so to speak. By cultivating it, by 
distributing it, it may be increased for the time, but when such means are 
no longer used it will settle back to much its old position, which is deter- 
mined by natural conditions and changes only in response to their fluctu- 
ations. This has been and is tbe situation with regard to most work on 
the fungus control of insects. 

Tbe method has an insidious aopcal, in that it seems to promise to the 
planter a self-acting remedy, but experience shows that, as might have been 
expected, results are not to be obtained without an adequate amount of 
trouble. 

The use of the fungi does afford an alternative to the employment of 
poisonous sprays, but save (hat in tbe one case a living organism is used, 
one method is as artificial as the>othrir, and it depends Entirely on the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case' as tq which is more efficient or less 
troublesome. That Is a question fbr the Entomoldglst and for the Planter, 
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In Florida, in connection with white fly control, each method has its 
advocates. In Trinidad, where periodic dusting with fungus spores is in use 
against froghopper on sugar-cane, it would appear that spraying with 
insecticides is out of the question. 

In one respect the use of fungi has a disadvantage as compared with 
the use of poisons. The latter may be applied with advantage at the beginn- 
ing of an attack, the former do not become very effective until their hosts 
are plentiful. Like all fatal parasites, they tend to cut their own throats. 
The more thoroughly they kill off their hosts, the less material they have to 
live upon. When the chances of infection have been thus reduced, the 
surviving insects, or colonists from Another area, start a fresh wave of 
insect infestation, which in time is again overtaken by the rising numbers of 
the parasite. 

This succession is perhaps most easily seen in the West Indies in the 
action of the shield-scale fungus working on more or less isolated trees. In 
lime plantations it takes place in sections of the cultivation rather than^on 
individual trees. 

Several observers agree that in the case of white fly control in Florida, 
the parasites under favourable conditions, and without artifleial aid become 
effective about every third year. 

It was pointed out in the first part of this article that in certain districts 
among the Lesser Antilles, conditions are so favourable to the spread of 
scale fungi that the matter may be left to itself. What can be done in the 
districts not so favoured ? Unless there is at some period of the year a 
season when the fungi, if they are present, can be observed to become 
active, it is not worth while to trouble about them. If they are not present 
at all, it is at least possible, since they are so well distributed through the 
islands, that the conditions are not favourable. Where they have a period of 
valuable activity in the wet season, followed by comparative scarcity in the dry, 
something may be done. It will be found that while they di«appear from 
view in exposed situations, they continue a visible existence in damp and 
sheltered places. The spores of most of our species do not appear to be 
very resistant, and it is probable that it is from such places that the spread 
begins when conditions become favourable. By distributing the material 
thus available, or by taking material from the earliest plants to become 
infested, it is probable, and has often been definitely claimed, that the pro- 
gress of the fungus may be considerably hastened. Especially is this the 
case with isolated trees. 

Various methods are available in making use of such material. 
Branches from the fungus-infested tree may be tied among the leaves of the 
tree to be infected. Leaves bearing the fungus may be dipped in water 
and nibbed on the leaves bearing the scales or pinned in contact with them. 
The material may be stirred up in water to wash off the spores, or ground 
up and mixed with water in the case of leaves^ 

This mixture may be sprinkled on to the trees with a brush or the twigs 
bent down and dioped into it, or it may be applied with a syringe or other 
type of sprayer after being strained through a wire sieve. Cloth strainers 
keep back the spores. Brass or copper sprayers maybe used if they are 
clean and the material is not allowed to stan^ very long in the tank. 

Comparative trials of these methods have not been made in the case of 
the West Indian species. Drs. Morrill and Back favour the spore-spraying 
method for distributing the Aschersonias there concerned. 
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The condition of the material used would appear to have more iudueuce 
on successful introduction than the unethod of its application, It should 
be used as fresh as possible, and in the active spore>producing stage, 
recognisable on examination with a pocket lens. In the case of the shield 
scale fungus, a po vdery glistening appearance denotes the presence of the 
spores. In the red*and white-headed fungi, the loose tufts of ripe spores 
can be easily made out. 

The common occurrence of such fungi on potted plants suggests that 
these might in some cases be used with advantage. When a branch or twig 
is tied into a tree, the immersion of .the cut- end in water contained in a 
narrow necked bottle is an obvious benefit. 

The caution must be repeated that all these measures depend entirely 
for their success on the conditions being right for the development of the 
fungus. In dry weather they are useless. Moreover, experiments have 
shown that once a fungus has been given a general start, attempts to 
increase its clficieiicy by further spore-spraying often have little visible 
eflcct. 

The possibility, in some situations, of altering the conditions so as to 
f ivoiir fungous control by providing windbreaks or other forms of shelter 
should not be lost sight of. 

Caution should be observed in making use of infested material lest 
scale insects not already present on the plants should be introduced. 
Leaves of grape-fruit recently collected, on which the scales were well 
infes:ed with three species of fungi, nevertheless had numbers of the young 
of the mussel scale crawling over them more than a week after they were 
picked and dried . — The Agriculture Nexes. 


COI-FKK. 

With large deliveries and a continued strong demand from all sections 
of the trade, pailicnlarly for export, prices have further advanced. Most of 
the Coata Rica marks h ive sold at 3s. to 4s. per c\\t, above the opening 
price?. The crop is said to be a very small one, and the figures to date are 
an indication of it, and are not simply caused by the want of freight 
steamers. Up to the present the landings h.ave been 45,499 bags against 
tS5,832 bags last year, and the deliveries for homo consumption have been 
heavier leaving the stock at only 41,365 bags against 64,739 bags last year. 
The figuves for Colombian show that the landings have increased by 12,000 
bags, but the deliveries have been so heavy that the stock is only 9,000 bags 
more than la.st ye.ir, Santos prices have given way to a small extent ; the 
receipts continue to be heavy, but there is still a strong demand from all 
(juarters, and stock.s at the principal distributing ports are being steadily 
depleted. 

London Cofffk Retukn.s. 

•‘l-lome* T' 1 » 

h.xport. Stoc.c. 

CouFumption. ^ 

1915 1914, 1915 19 ! I. 1915 1914. 

d ons. Tons, Tons, To is. Tons. Tons. 

For weekended Mar. 27... 539 35^0 859 656 16,620 19,275 


For 1 1 weeks end :d 

March 27 . .. 5,27 4 <^^20 5.151 

* Tin Horn : am )tnt contains a proportion for Export delivered b/ cart, 
— Thz l^roduc^ MjrlfLts' ^ 
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COFFEB AND RUBBER. 

Colfae and Rabban in tha Qai^man Coloniaa* 

The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute^ XIII, 1, cootains an 
interesting article entitled ** The Economic Resources of the German 
Colonies*’ compiled by Mr. A. H. Kirby, the Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Southern Provinces, Nigeria, from the reports published by the 
German Colonial Office for the year 1910 to 1913. As these Colonies are 
likely in the near future presumably to become British, the following extracts 
dealing with Coifee and Rubber may prove of interest to the readers of the 
Chronicle^ 

Rubber. 

“The chief rubber-yielding plants native to German East Africa are 
Landoiphia Stolzii and Landolphia dondeensis,' The former is a vine 
which occurs commonly in the New Langenburg district, north of the Lake 
Nyasa, and the latter is a shrubby plant occurring in the southern parts of 
the Protectorate. Other wild rubber plants are Mascarenhasia elastica^ 
Landolphia Kirkii, Landoiphia lucida^ Clitandra kilimandjarica, and 
Holarrhena microterantha,'* 

“ In 1910, the exports of wild rubber amounted to 725,584 lbs„ valued 
at /,T45,147. In 1911, however, the exports fell to nearly half this quantity, 
the chief causes being apparently the declaration of a forest reserve in 
Jringa, and the effect of drought in Kilwa, in decreasing the yield from the 
vines. There was some small recovery in 1912, the quantity and value 
being 379,938 lbs. and ;f59,298, although during this year there was again 
some interference from drought, whilst the quantity obtained in some dis- 
tricts was diminished through an order forbidding the collection of root 
rubber, and by the increased employment of the natives in other industries. 
Dar-es-Salaam and Kilwa are regarded as places producing good wild 
rubber in considerable quantity.” 

“ The rubber planting industry in German East .Africi has unde rapid 
progress, the value of the exports of plantation rubber, including gutta 
percha, rising from 20,798 in 1908 to jf362,012 in 1912. The Ceara rubber 
tree has been most extensively planted in the Protectorate, although there 
are also smaller areas devoted to Funtuinia elastica, Hcvea hrasiliensisy 
and Ficus elastica. The area under Funtumia^ Hevea, and Ficus only 
amounted to 335 acres in 1910 — 11; 698 acres in 1911 — 12; and 1,03 5\ 
acres in 1912 — 13. In Langenburgh a small Landolphia plantation was 
made some years ago.” 

“ With reference to the planting of the CearA tree, the general culti- 
vation of rubber in the tropics and the rise in price of the product led at 
first to a considerable extension of the plantations, and in April, 1911 there 
were in the Protectorate 248 rubber plantations with a planted area of 
63,222 acres. During 1910-11, the high prices for rubber led to severe 
tapping of the trees, so tiiat they were usually much damaged, and breakage 
by the wind was extensive, and for the same reason the plantations were 
extended hastily; with consequent less thorough cultivation and rise of 
wages through scarcity of labour. In 1911-12, notwithstanding the fall in 
ffrices the planting was extended, especially in Morogoro and Tanga, and 
in this season too, many trees reached a productive age, causing an in- 
crease in exports, of which the lessened value was duQ to the lower 
market price. The extension of flatting continued in this and the 
next season iu spite of the rubber crisis; the actual area being 81,705 acres 
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in 1911-12, and 112, 258 acres in 1912^^3^ Attempts were made to improve 
the economic condition of the induslry, mainly by means of less expensive 
methods of tapping? and by Ibe utilisation of catch ciops or of secon.dary 
cultures such as beans and maize.*' 

The following figures are given as the exports of Rubber : — 

1911. 1912. 

Rubber and Guttapercha, Tons. jC- Tons. 

plantation ... ...j 671 180,480 998 362,012 

Rubber and Guttapercha, wild ... 168 58,568 181 59,928 

Coffee. 

“ The district of greatest importance for native coffee is Rnkoba, where 
a variety of the /fobnsta type is grown, although there has been increasing 
planting in Moschi; the exports increased from 1,998.993 lbs,, valued at 
;f44,350 in 1909 to 3,465,906 lbs. and, ;f95,168 in 1912; in the latter year 
Bnkoba supplied 43 per cent, of the exports. The quality of the coffee pre- 
pared by the native.s has improved in recent years, the reported prices of 
coffee from the Protectorate being 2J. per lb in 1909, 3d. in 1910, and 5d. 
in 1911. The native coffee plantations are usually laid out under one year 
old bananas.” 

“ The chief areas under plantation coffee are situated in Wilhelinstal, 
Moschi. Aruscha Hukoba, and Langenburgh ; and in all these places there 
has been a significant increase of planting together with an improvement in 
the preparation. It is stated that there has been an effort on the part of 
discerning planters to create a standard mark for coffee from the Protecto- 
rate so as to enhance its value and cause this to be recognised in the trade. 
The areas planted in coffee have extended as follows 1910— 11, 6,108 
acres; 1911 — 12, 7,260 acres; 1912—13, 12,008 acres.” 

The following figures are given for the export of Coffee : — 

1911. 1912. 

Tons. Tons, ;f. 

Coffee ... 1,153 63,302 1,544 95,168 


Caffeine Free Coffee. 

Caffeine, the alkaloid which cinses the ptimiilating effect of coffee and 
tea upon the heart and nerves, constitutes about half of one per cent of the 
weight of the coffee bean. In the usual process for producing caffeine-free 
coftee, the caffeine is extracted by volatile solvents, such as alcohol and 
benzol, after the cellular tissue of the coffee bean has been Softened by 
steaming and the caffeine salts have been decomposed by means of acids or 
bases. This process is applicable only to raw coffee. Analyses of the 
product show that at least one sixth part of the ingredients which give coffee 
itsfiavour and aroma arc removed with the caffeine. .Dr. R. Ditmar states 
in Die Unischau. that L. Klein has patented a new process by which the 
caffeine can be almost completely extracted with little loss of the flavoring 
and aromatic ingredients. Raw coffee is mixid and strred, under pressure, 
with slaked lime and soda. The stirring is continued while the mass is 
gradually heated to 200 deg. Cent. (392 deg. Fahr.) and kept at that temp- 
erature until the coffee beans begin t6 swell. The coffee is then trans- 
ferred to an apparatus in which it is first dried and then heated to about 
160 deg. Cent. (320 deg. Fahr,) so that It is partially roasted.— Sc/e/iff/fc 
Afueman* 
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TEA. 

Tmm, fpom New Soupoee of Cultivation. 

Chemical Analysis and Commercial Values of Teas being 
Cultivated in Africa and Fiji. 

The cultivation of tea has been attempted in a number of H.ilish 
possessions outside India and Ceylon, and notably in parts of Africa. The 
industry in Natal and Nyasaland »has already been referred to in this 
Bulletin^ (l>ulletin of the Imh^tial Institute). Experiments in t^a 
prowing have been made by the Department of Agriculture in the Southern 
Provinces, Nigeria, and two samples of the product have been examined at 
the Imperial Institute ; they proved to be of good quality. Samples of tea 
have also been received from Uganda, East Africa Pi'otect orate, and Fiji, 
and these are dealt with in the following pages. 

Uganda. 

Tea growing in Uganda is at present only in the experimental stage, two 
plots being grown at the Government plantation at Kampala. In the lower 
plot, situated near a drained swamp, the growth has been good, but in the 
other, at a higher level, the plants are stunted and make little or no 
progress. 

A sample of tea grown and prepared at Kampala was received at the 
Imperial Institute in November, 1913. It consisted of rolled black tea. dry 
and in good condition, but of somewhat uneNcn colour, a small (juantity of 
light* coloured leaf being present. 

The tea was chemically examined with the following results : — 



Exposed on material 

Expressed on material 


as received, 

dried at 100 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Moisture 

8.05 

9 • 

Caffeine 

3.67 

40 

Tannin"' 

9.5 

103 

Asbf 

4.76 

5.2 

Extract 

36.0 

39.1 


Determined by Procter’s modification of Lowenthal’s process. 
tThe percentage dissolved by treating a given quantity of tea with 100 
times its weight of boiling water and allowing it to infuse for 10 minutes. 

The following are the corresponding results obtained at the Imperial 
Institute for Indian and China teas 



Material as 

Material dried at 100 

«c. 


received. 

^ 


- 

... 


Moisture. 

Caffeine. 

Tannin. 

Ash. 

Extract. 

Indian teas"' 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Maximum 

7*8 

4*1 

11*1 

6*9 

35*2 

Minimum 

6*4 

3*6 

69 

5*4 

27*4 

Average 

7*1 

. 3*8 

9*2 

60 

31*7 

China teasf 






Maximum 

9*2 

3*7 

9*3 

8*2 

27*2 

Minimum 

7*1 

2*6 

3*3 

60 

19*0 

Aveirage 

8*2 

3*0 

5*2 

6*8 

24*4 

J samples. 

tEight samples. 
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From a comparison with these fiifhfes it will be seen that the present 
samples of Uganda tea is rich in caffeine, tannin and extractive matter, and 
that in this respect it resembles Indian rather than China lea. 

The sample was submitted to a firm of brokers, who reported that it 
represented a blackish, rather bold and mixed, unassorted tea, with some 
white tip. The liquor was of fair strength, with some quality, but was very 
light in colour ; and the infused tea. while generally of good colour, was un- 
even, with some greenish leaves. The brokers stated that the value of the 
tea was uncertain, but might be nominally about Si to 9d per pound in 
London (January, 1914). 

The brokers mentioned that this tea was very similar in stule and 
appe iraiice to a variety which used to be received from Java some years 
ago, called “Flowery Pekoe,” but they added that the present aample had 
evidently not been graded. Compared with that of India, Ceylon and Java 
tea.s, the liquor was in their opinion too thin to attract the competition of 
most buyers in London. They considered that the tea might with advantage 
be given a longer fermentation and aKso a heavier rolling, which would tend 
to increase the colour and strength of the liquor. 

The firm added that the sarrple showed very fair manufacture, and if the 
suggestions nride above were acted upon, they were of opinion that quite 
a satisfactory price would be reali.sed in London, provided the tea came 
forward in marketable quantities of, say, not less than 20 chests at a lime 
each weighing 90 to 100 pounds net, or twice the number of half-chests 
averaging about 50 pounds net. 

Two further samples of lea which had been fermented for a longer 
period than th'j previous sample were received from Kampala in January 
1011. There were as follows: — 

No. 7, “ G }lden Tip.'' — Dried, rolled tea, clean and in good condition, 
and varying from pile brown to black in colour, a large proportion of the 
paler leaf being present. 

No. 2, Broken Leaf." — Dried, rolled, black tea, mostly composed 
of broken leaf, being present. 

The teas, as received, were examined with the following results, com- 
p.irei with the previous sample from Uganda : — 


Per cent. 




No. I, 

No 2, 

Previous 



Golden Tip. 

Broken Leaf. 

sample. 

Moi.-sture 

••• 

8*8 

8*8 

8*05 

Caffeine 

... 

4*90 

385 

3*67 

Tannin 

... 

12*6 

15‘5 

9*5 

Ash 

... 

4*2 " 

4*8 

4*75 

Extract 


35*2 

35*0 

36*0 


From the foregoing results it is seen that sample No. I contained a high 
percentage of caffeine, the average amount for Indian or Ceylon teas being 
about 3*5 to 4*0 per cent. In other respects the tea is of normal composi- 
tion, though the percentage of tannin is rather higher than usual. * • 
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The analysis of sample No. 2 shows it to be of normal composition, and 
to resemble closely the previous sample of Uganda tea examined at the 
Imperial Institute, except as regards the percentage of tannin. The amount 
of this constituent appears to have been considerably increased by the 
longer fermentation to which the leaf had been subjected as compared with 
the previous sample. 

The samples were submitted to a firm of brokers, whe valued No- 1 at 
about l.s. 4d. and No. 2 at about 8^. per pound in London (August, 1914). 
They added that the “ Golden Tip” leaf No. 1, was a somewhat fancy article 
which they considered could only be produced in t mall quantities. 

The firm stated that the longer fermentation to which these teas had 
been subjected, as compared with the earlier sample from Uganda, had 
resulted in some improvement in the colour of the liquor, but there is still 
a lack of strength in comparison with Indian and Ceylon teas. They sug- 
gested that this defect might be remedied by harder rolling. 

East Africa Protectorate. 

Tea was first grown in the East Africa Protectorate on an estate 
Limoru in 1904, from seed imported from India, The plants grew well, 
and localities similar to Limoru, where the rainfall is 60 inches or over in 
a normal year, and the air cool, seem well adapted for tea planting. 

A sample of tea grown on this estate, and prepared by hand, was 
examined at the Imperial Institute in 1909. 

It was black tea of good aroma, and was analysed with the following 
results, compared with the average figures for a number of Indian and 
China teas examined at jhe Imperial Institute. 




Per cent. 

Average teas. 



Present 



— ^ 


Samples. 

Indian. 

C/hina. 

Moisture 

8*6 

71 

8*2 

Caffeine 

5’0 

3'8 

3‘0 

Tannin 

9.6 

9*2 

5*2 

Ash 

4-8 

6*0 

6*8 

Extract 

33*9 

317 

24*3 


All the above percentages, except “ moisture,” are calculated on the 
material dried at 100 ®C. 


- The results show that this tea from the East Africa Protectorate 
resembles Indian tea in the amount of extractive matter and tannin present, 
but that it contains an unusually high percentage of caffeine. 


The tea was submitted to a firm of brokers, who reported that it had 
on the whole been carefully prepared, that the twist of the leaf was good, 
but that the leaves were irregular in sixe, being unsorted. The liquor 
obtained on infusion was found to be of very fair quality, and the tea 
generally resembled that from several Ceylon gardens. 

"The tea was valued at from 6kd, to per pound (March, 1909). 


The investigation shows that tea of good saleable character can be 
grown in the ^imoru district of the East Africa Protectorate with prospects 
of success. 
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Fiji. 

A sample of tea described as Orange Pekoe from the Wainunu Estate, 
Fiji, was received for examination in July, 1909. It was a black tea con- 
^ taioing some and was of fairly satisfactory appearance. The leaf was of 
a useful size but somewhat broken. 


A chemical examination of the tea gave the following results, which are 
compared iu the table with corresponding figures for Indian and China teas 
previously investigated at the Imperial Institute : — 

Present sani^le. Material dried at 100 ^C. 


Moisture, 

Caffeine 

Tannin 

Ash 

Extract 


per cent. 

fi 

tt 


Material as 
received. 

. 10'6 
. 2*8 
. 7*9 

. 4‘6 

. 26*2 


Material dried 
at 100 °C, 

3 ‘\ 

8*9 

52 

29‘3 


Average of Average of 
Indian teas. China teas. 


3‘8 3*0 

9*2 5*2 

6*2 6*8 

31*7 24*3 


It will be seen from these figures that the tea from Fiji resembles the 
Indian teas in the percentage of tannin, present, but that it contains a 
smaller amount of caffeine, agreeing in the latter respect with the China teas. 
The percentage of “ extract” is betwetn those given by the Indiau and China 
teas. 


The firing of this tea appeared to have been carried out at rather too 
high a temperature, with the result that the sample smelt rather scorched. 
The infusion had but little strength, was light in colour; and tasted slightly 
burnt or “over-fired,” The infused leaf was too dark and mixed. 

The tea was submitted to commercial experts, who valued it at Ihd, 
per pound (December, 1909). They stated, however, that this valuation was 
based almost entirely on the appearance of the tea. For the reasons 
already mentioned, the “liquor” was regarded as unsatisfactory, and in 
this respect the tea could only be classed wnth inferior descriptions, A 
better product would no doubt be obtained with more careful preparation. 
— Simmons' ^pice Mill, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

No. 467 of 1915. Office of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore, 31st May, 1915, 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir, — With reference to the letter signed “ Gund Gidda” in the last 
issue of the Chronicle^ I should be glad to hear of the experience of other 
coffee planters with the type of bushes described. Personally, 1 believe 
them to be merely freaks ; the kinds of abnormality that all plants produce 
occasionally when grown constantly from seed generation after generation. 
The horticulturalist and plant breeder take advantage of such freaks to 
produce new varieties by means of selection, cuttings, or cross fertilisation, 
but in this case the freak has thrown back the wrong way from the coffee 
planters* point of view, and so is merely a curiosity or a nuisance. 

Yours faithfully, 

Rudolph D, Anstead, 

• Planting Expert 
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8oale of Fads foi* analysis in ths Bangalore Laboratory* 


A,— SOILS. 

H?. 

1. Complete Chemical Analysis, including the avaHable Fctash 

and Phosphoric Acid ... ... ... ...40 

2. Mechanical Anabasis ... ... ... ...10 

3. Complete Chemical and Mechanical Analysis ... ...50 

♦ 

4. Calcium carbonate and oxide content ... ... ...10 

li.—FERTILISERS. 

1, Potash in Potassic Fertilisers ... ... ... 

2. Phosphoric acid, total and citrate soluble, in Phosphatic 

I'ertilisers ... ... ... ... ... 8 

5. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, and Nitrogen in Poonacs, 

&Ct ••• ... ..< ... ... 6 

4. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, Nitrogen, and Phosphoric 

acid in Bones, Fish, &c. ... ... ... S 

5. Complete Analysis of Fertilisers such as Composts, Cattle 

manures, &c. ... ... ... ...20 

6. Complete Analysis of Lime, Limestones, and Slaked Lime ...10 


Half the above rates will be charged to all Members of District 
Planters* Associations. 

For methods of taking samples of Soils and Fertilisers and the 
quantities to send for analysis see Planters* Chronicle Volume X 
pages 207 and 216- 

All samples for analysis should he sent plainly labelled to **The 
Planting Expert, 25, South Parade, Bangalore,’* and should I e accom- 
panied by a covering letter giving full information abeut t*ie sample 
and the analysis dosii*ed according to the above table Fees should be 
remitted tQ “The Secretary of the United Planters’ Association of 
South. India* ^5, South Paradoi Bangalore**’ 
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(iNOOrtPORATRD.) 

The Labour Department is now supported by 98,128 acres of the 
100.000 acres originally aimed at. Only 1,872 acres remain to make up the 
sum total. It would give the Secretary very great pleasure before the end 
of the financial year, which is the 30th, to announce that the full acreage 
bad been subscribed. It ia just possible that new land has been opened 
and cultivated and that the members have inadvertently forgotten to send 
the enhanced acreage in. 

The Planting Expert writes on ** Indian and Colonial groundnuts, their 
exportation, value and uses.’* He also comments on an extract from the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Statioi^^ Bulletin on ** •Sodium and Potassium 
as plants foods” and sounds a note of warning to coffee planters. We 
believe sprayers of all description are at preseirtt^ difficult to produce, and 
with continual new acres beiug attacked by Green Bug, the note will be of 
value. 

The Annual Proceedings of the Coorg Planters’ Association are printed, 
and no doubt many of the subjects mentioned, which are of universal 
interest, will come up for discussion at the Annual Meeting of the United 
Planters’ Association in August. 

We publish an important paper from the Agricultural Bulletin in 
the cause of variability of Plantation Rubber. 

From the India Rubber Journal we extract an article by J. M. A. 
Wynaendts Van Hesandt on the “ Valuation of Plantation Rubber.” The 
article only einphasixes the fact how tiacessary it is that Rubber should be 
standardized, but if the efforts of the Rubber Growers’ Association ate well 
supported, as they should be, the ablation s’.o Id soon be proved. 

The London Tea Returns for week ending March 27tb, gives the 
duty paid in theirs 1914 and lOW'^and the export for the sgme years. 
The year 1915 s^ws a large increa^ over that of 1914. 

We publish as Interesting article from the Monthly "^ultetin of Agri* ^ 
cultured Intelligence and Plant Diseases entitled *' The Evaporation of 
water from the soil” by Keen, b.a. ? 
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Itidlan and Oolonlal Qpound-nuts. 

United Empire, thejotirnal of the Royal Colonial In^tUute, for May 
says that ntij^er the aui^ees of tl\e li^ti^ute efforts are 

being m^de to create a 'market in th6 Uhltea Kingdom for" the ground*nuta 
grown in India and West Africa, The export of ground-nuts from India, 
Gambia, add Nigeria cbmbined amounted to over seven itdllibn bmfdred* 
weights in 1912, qf the value of nearly jf 4,000, 000, and. hitherto France and 
Germany have between them absorbed the greater part of this supply. On 
the outbreak of war the cessation of trade with Germany and the great 
diniinution of the French demand placed Indian producers in a very serious 
position, and although recently the mills at Marseilles ha\^ placed some 
orders with India, the demand from France remains below the normal. A 
certain quantity of the nuts have recently been imported into Hull from 
India for the production of groond-uiit oil, which is suitable for use as an 
edible oil as well as for soap making. The residual cake is a good fodder 
for cattle, but being a new product to th'3 English farmer a great deal of 
work is necessary to persuade him to give it a trial. 

Sodium atid Pbtmooium m Plant Foods, 

With reference to what was written in these notes a short time ago with 
regard to the possibility of Sodium replacing Potassium as a plant food in 
fertilisers, the following results of an experiment, published in the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Station Bulletin, are of interest. The experiment 
was begun in lS94 .to ascertain the effect of different relative quantities of 
Sodium and Potassium applied to root crops as chloride and carbonate. 
Liberal amounts of Nitrogen and Phosphoric acid were used and Lime was 
also applied. The full amounts of Sodium and Potassium applied per acre 
were; Sodium chloride, 250 lbs; Sodium carbonate, 220 lbs; Potassium 
chloride, 420 lbs ; Potassium carbonate, 330 lbs. ; in later years about one- 
third of these amounts were used. Increase of Sodium manures raised the 
amount of Phosphorus but not Nitrogen in the crop. In most cases substi- 
tution cl Sodium for Potajspiurn caused a decrease in the crop. With 
Beetroot a 25% increase in' yield resulted on adding Sodium manures, but 
the percentage of total sugar in the crop was Ifehvered. With Potatoes sub- 
stitution of Sodium for Potassium decreased tl|pir growth without altering 
tbe percentage of starch, although the Nitrogen was increased. It will be 
seen from these results that it is not at all l$hfe to substitute Sodium for 
Potassium without knowing 6rst of all what is going to happen, and the 
possibility of doing without Potash in Coffee manures is small and certainly 
needs experimental trial over a number of seasons before it could be 
recommended. 

A limted stock of pressure Sprayers of. the ‘ Holder * type are at present 
available. Should any planter wish to obtain one of these the Planting Ex- 
pert will be glad to put him in touch with the suppliers, aod quote pricAsetp. 
With the gradual spread of Green Bug in Coffee districts, planters should see 
that they are properly equippe4 with'spraysra and insecticides in .order that 
they may be in a jiosition to tackle the pest directly it appears. 

The Planting Expert would be gfad of knew of any one who can supply 
Tea. Fluff and receive quotations of price for the ^me. Also if any one has 
2-3 cwt of Saxiruhra bark for sale it could be disposed of. 

ruoglph D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 
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VLAll'AlM* ’JU 800 H 11 F 10 M 8 . 
Coorg Plantors* AMooimtion. 

Annual General Sfeeting h4ld in the North Coorg Gluh^ 

June 4tH^ 79/5. 

— Messrs. G. K* Marlin, E. L. Mahon, G. R. Pearse, P. M. WU- 
Mns, H. M. Mann, A. H« Jackson, F. Hannyngton, I. C. S.. 
(Commissioner of Co6^^ M. Brown (Executive Engineer), 
Talbot Cox, H. C. Wo<^, H. W. Sheldrick, E. M. Breitbaupt, 
F Macrae, A. J. Wright, W. M. Ball; C. G. Maclean, T. Hext, 
F. H. Sprott, C. Elsee, J. W. Irwin, C. Watson (visitor), P. G. 
Tipping, Honorary Secretary. 

The President Mr. J. A. Graham having recently gone to the War, Mr. 
G. K, Martin was voted to the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read samnions convening the Meeting. Minutes 
of last Regular General Meeting read and coniirmed. 

Result of ballot for Office bearers during 1915-162 — 

President Mr. W. M. Ball. 

Honorary Secretary ••• Mr. P. G. Tipping (declined). 

Mr. W. M. Ball ( „ ) 

Cowl m I North Coorg. — Messrs. G. R. Pearse, G. K. Martin, 

J. W. Irwin, H.M. Mann, C. G. Mac- 
lean (T. Cox, C. Elsee, H. C. Wood, 
declined!. 

South Coorg. — Messrs. H. C. Grant, F. W, Gerrard, 
J, Hume. A. H. Jackson, F. Macrae, 

^ ' W. A. F. HrAcken. 

1 

The Annual Report was./^)ei),fead,rf > ) 

ANNUAL’‘T^EPokT (Sbason ^14-15.) 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — The following is a brief summary of 
matters of interest to our Association that have been dealt with during the 
past season. 

Membership . — At the end of last season we had 66 members. It is 
with deep regret that I ha\e to record the loss, by death, of 2 members. 
Amongst those who have joined the Arn]^. from the Province, 7 are members 
of this Association, 1 mention this as ft has bearing on our subscHptiop 
list. 

Accounts. — Subscriptions, 58, less Rs.5 are shown in the accounts. Of 
these 4 plus Rs,5 were paid in advanoe 4 ind passed through last season's 
accounts, S of those that were in arrears for 1913-14 have been paid leaving 
1 for that season and 7 for 1914-1 S ip Xhe^e subscriptions stand 

against the names of members, either debased or at the front, I have the 
Committee's sanction to ash that thev fnay be written off. Copies of the 
accounts are laid on the table, and I shall be glad to give any further infor- 
mation desired. 

Scientific Department . — ^Tbe taking over of the U.P.A.S.l. Scientific 
Department, by the Government of Madras, has owing to the war, hiingfiige 
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and th« iiDipdinlm^iit of an Aastisfinl^dnccr, being dep4adani‘oli be4h these 
factors, has also hong fire. 

Roads & Railways. — Of our standing grievance, the condition of the 
Coorg*Tellicberry road, I have received no recent complaints or ihfolrtnation. 
As you are aware strong representations were made both by onrcelves and by 
the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, to the Collector and later to the 
Governor. Repairs were undertaken, perhaps those who have travelled on 
the road recently will give us some idea of the present state of repair. Within 
the Province some progress has been made on Local Fund roads. One or 
two small bridges on the Sidapur-Pollibetta road are under construction. 
The causeway across the Chickle hole on the Sidapur-Snntikoppa road has 
after several years delay, been started, but it appears doubtful if any of these 
undertakings will be completed before the rains set in. Complaints were 
made of the disrepair of parts of the Gonicopal-Kutta road, but I have 
heard nothing further recently. 

Railway. — This ancient project has, thauks to the energy and interest 
of our Chief Commissioner, Sir Hugh Daly and our Commissioner Mr. 
Hannyngton, taken new life and hope, during this season, and as you are all 
aware the Province has again voted a Cess up to one anna on the Rupee ot 
the land Revenue to guarantee the interest on the Capital required for the 
construction of the Coorg portion of the Frazerpet-Sidapur branch of the 
proposed Yedtore line via Hampapur. Our most hearty thanks are due to 
Sir Hugh Daly and Mr. Hannyngton for the interest and trouble they have 
taken in this matter. 

Pests: Green B«g.- So far as I have been able to ascertain from 
personal observations and enquiries, the S. W. Monsoon put a very heavy 
‘ check on this pest, there was a slight recurrence in September and October, 
this received another check and much of it died out without, apparently 
being affected by fungus. In addition to this many people have been using 
, fish oil mixture*' and other sprays with good results.. In the matter of this 
very effective “ Fish oil :Hffxture*’ our best ifiknks are due to Dr. Coleman, 
Director of Agriculture, l^lysore, for taking'nfficb trouble and enabling us to 
obtain a cheap, easy an^ *eff^6tive'4^Vay!^'^ Hug of every description were 
unusually numerous last^^year. ^ 

Bees and Coffee Pollination.- -The. result of correspondence with the 
Forest Department is that Mr. Tireman, our Forest Officer, has consented 
to withdraw honey and wax from the list of minor products for sale in the 
; Dubarri Forest and inclndes the Sidapur Bridge over the Cauvery in the 
. prohibited area. 

The bees under this Bridge are a public danger, and steps should be 
taken to prevent their hiving there. 

Labour Depart ment.-^TlAs is now an accompUshed fact, ’.and though 
the development of the Department has been somewhat hindered by the war, 
a lot of go^ work, has already, been done, and we trust that the Department 
will continue to develop and flourish sypd be a lasting benefit to the whole of 
Southern India. Your Sub-Committee have drawn up a few roles based 
pn the draft rules issued by the Department* These rules have been circu- 
lated and await your confirmation. - . 

This has been a busy season for the C, P. A. The War, Labour 
Depairtment, Railway Project, Green Bug' and other lesaer matters entailing 
a very large amount of correspondence. Our Association might be vei^y 
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useCuii to ti8 and its usefulness greatly extended, provided sufficient time 
could be devoted to developing its usefulness ; unfortunately the average 
Honorary Secretary has not this time to spare. 

Districi Hoard.— Messrs. W. M. Ball and A. H. Jackson have been 
duly elected to represent our interests on the District Board, for the next re- 
gular period of 3 years, pia., till end oC^j^arch, 1918. 

I would now ask you to pass the accounts and in tendering my resigna- 
tion wish to record my thanks for and a'ppreciation of the ready assistance I 
have received from the President whilst he was here and other members of 
the Committee when appealed to. 

(Signed) PERCY G. TIPPING, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Accounts . — The suggestion (hat arrears in subscriptions should be 
written off, as the only outstandings were against the names of members who 
had gone to the War or deceased was then regularly proposed and seconded 
by Messrs. Martin aud Maclean and carried. Mr. A. H. Jackson, asked if 
the Travelling allowance voted for Delegate to the U. P. A. S. I. Conference 
was to be charged to the ** S. O. & Emergency Fund** in the future. On this 
point nothing was decided and no inoHoii was put to the meeting. Mr. Jack- 
son then proposed aud Mr. Pearse seconded that the accounts be passed. — 
Carried. . 

Roads and Railways . — The Honorary Secretary informed the meeting 
that the Executive Engineer had just drawn his attention to the fact that 
the annual upkeep allowance for roads in the Province had been reduced 
from Rs.400 to Ks.300 per tnil^, owing to the War, and would doubtless bo 
still further reduced if the War continued indefinitely. Mr. Martin drew 
attention to the '^bO’ckitig state of the road near Kodupet. The Honorary 
Secretary informed the meeting that it had taken exactly one year to elicit a 
reply from the Government of Mysore to his letter pointing out the neglected 
state of the Road between Mjffore city and but it was gratifying to 

know that a good deal had bi^^p done in the way repairs during the year, 
Mr. Ball speaking of the Coo^-^ellicherry f<^d That with the excep- 
tion of a portion of the road beyond Irmly, whicn was still in a very bad 
state, the rest of the road through Malabar had been considerably improved 
and pointed out the urgent need of a Telegraph station at or near Irruty. 
The Com mission er of Coorg, intimated that he was trying to induce the Post 
and Telegraph Departments to establish a Telegraph Office, at Markoot at 
the foot of the Ghat on the Coorg frontier about 7 miles from Irruty. The 
following proposition was then put to the meeting : Proposed aud seconded 
by Messrs. Ball and Maclean respectively: — 

That the Virarajcndrapet-TelUctierry road being our main outlet to the 
Coast aud no means of communication existing between these 2 places, a 
distauccs of 52. Hniles, a Telegraph Station be opened at Irruty, which is 
about half wa>;** — Ckrrifed. 

Mr. Elsee, pointe<f o\it the need of a Telegraph Station at the foot of the 
Mangalore Ghat but this wal'itpt put tQ;||^e meeting. 

Railways. — Mr. Hannyngton, asked if the Honorary Secretary had^ 
any further. iuforination on the subject of the branch, railway into Coorg, 
vio^Fraxarpet. The Honorary Secretary had none, 

Mr. Hannyngton, mentioned another, more recent project favoured by 
Sir Harold Stuart being from Marii]agoa,v/<« Wyuaad and Kufta 'into Cpurg, 
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The Meeting was of opinion that Coorg should stick to the original proj<eot« 
on which it had already voted a c^s. ^ 

Mr. Martin, said that whilst in Bangalore he had heard that the prelimi- 
nary survey for the Railway from Mysore to the Coorg frontier had been 
sanctioned. 

Labour DepartmentJ-^Tbo, draft rules as drawn up by the Sub-Com- 
mittee were then read and a general discussion followed. Mr. Hall seconded 
by Mr. Jackson proposed '' That the Sub>Committee be thanked for their 
trouble and that the rules be passed.*'*^ Carried. 

Messrs. Mann, A. J. Wright, Tipping and others spoke of the benefits 
they had already derived from the Labour Department. 

Honorary Secretaryship. - Mr. Tipping, asked the Meeting what was 
to be done about carrying on the work of the Association pointing out that 
Messrs. Jackson and ^fann*s suggestion that he be asked to carry on with the 
assistance of a good clerk, was inadmissible, owing to the lack of funds 
to meet any such additional expense. Finally, it was arranged that Mr. 
Tipping should carry on the work of the Association till the next Coinifiittee 
meeting. Mr. Ball, seconded by Mr. A. J. Wright, proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the late Honorary Secretary for his past year’s services. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the- Chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) P. G. TIPPING, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Pro, tern. 


Coffee. 

Further ver>' heavy deliveries h^ve tak^n place for home consumption, 
no doubt largely due to the expectation of^ an increased dut^. After the 
Budget, which is announced for next Tuesday, the market will have an 
opportunity of settling down to a^ normal course without any outside 
influence to aflect it. The stopping of shipments to Holland has materially 
checked the export demand* nnd it has ^eA^much mdre difficult to do 
business. At the auctioim^ except fov; home. tirade sorts, there was very little 
bidding, and a good deal : the (|uantity offered was withdrawn. The 
Indian crop is still coming very slowly ; the first shipment of Naidoobatuiii 
may be expected next week, but some descriptions indicate that the 
crop is coming to an end already. AJarge supply has been received from 
East and Central Africa, and it may be confidently expected that these 
districts will send increasing quantities for some years. Miich of it is very 
strong useful Coflee, and grocers would do well to blend it with some of 
the more acid growths. 

London Coffee Returns. 


'‘‘Home 

Consumption. 


Export. 


Stock. 


For week ended Apr. 23 

Koc 17 weeks ended 
April 24 


1915 

Tons. 

...646 

■w- 

Tons. 

256 

1915 

Tons. 

920 

1914. 

Tens. 

475 

1915 

Tons, 

16,032 

1914. 

Tons. 

23,270* 

...7,491 

4,934 

10,414 

7,414 




''The Home aniouiit contains a proportion for Export delivered by 
gart— 27ie Produce Markets' Review. 
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PLAMTATldM PARA. 

CauM of Variability* 

An Important F. M S. Paper. 

The February issue of the “ Agricultural Bulletin” contains a very 
important paper on ** Vulcanisation Experiments on Flautation Para 
Rubber” (the pause of variability) by Messrs. B. J, Eaton and ]. Grautliaiii, 
Department of Agriculture. 

** During the last two or three years,” they write, ” much has been 
written and many statements made concerning variation in plantation Para 
rubber. The opinions exp^ssed generally by manufacturers are to the 
effect that variation is considerable even in the case of “First latex” 
rubbers when compared with Fine Hard Para at the highest or first grade 
of wild Para rubber. On the other hand leading rubber technologists and 
chemists have maintained that the best grades of plantation Para rubber, 
especially sheet — are superior to Fine Hard Para. Both opinions may be 
taken as correct, as we shall show, and are not necessarily contradictory. 
Unfortunately neither the statements made by manufacturers nor the pub- 
lished results of experiments carried out by rubber chemists have indicated 
the nature of this variation ; still less have any published results enabled us 
to attribute this variation to any definite cause, 

“It has been assumed generally that variation refers to differences in 
the mechanical properties of the raw or vulcanised rubber i.t\, strength, 
elasticity, etc. In our experience this is only true to a limited extent among 
‘ First latex ’ rubbers and represents only a part and by no means the prin- 
cipal part of such variation, as our etperiments will show. Our experiments 
have so far been confined almost entirely to ‘ First latex ’ rubbers — but 
results obtained from a few samples of lower grades appear to indicate that 
among these there is in addition a much larger variation in mechanical pro- 
perties. , o 

“The experiments described in this paper givcUhe first results obtaining 
in the experimental vulcanisingiaodi testing* labwau^y at the Agricultural 
Department, apart from testaticarried out on a buinber of estate samples 
which, at this early stage, have little value from a research point of view 
except that they show that considerable variation occurs amongst estate 
rubbers from first latex. Many other experiments have been commenced and 
are partly completed. The results will be published from time to time in the 
“ Agricultural Bulletin ” and will be collected later and published in the 
form of a special bulletin, when it will be possible to give greater detail and 
to illustrate the results by means of curves and diagrams which are much 
more instructive even than the figures given here, since the curves indicate 
the behaviour of the rubber throughout a test from the initial stretch to 
breaking point. These experimental results are the first, as far as the 
writers are aware, which have indicated the most important variation in 
plantation Para rubber, namely, its variable vulcanising capacity.” 

Summary of Results. 

(1) Considerable variation occurs in plantation Para Rubbers even in 
the case of “ First latex” rubbers, both from rubbers from the same estates 
and from different estates. _ 

( 1 .) This variation is connected principally with the behaadour of the 
rubber on vulcanisation, i.c., its rate ofjsure, and not in respect to its 
strength, elastidty <and general tiiechanical properties, especially in the 
of properly prepared “ first latex” samples. 
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(3.) H the rate of core be ascertained under speciiie condi- 

tions, vulcanised rubber, having similar, mechanical properties, can be made 
from all good samples of '* Fir^ Latex*^ rubbeir^. * 

(4) A difference in mechanical properties does exist, even among so- 
called first quality rubbers, but the^ differences are grater between high 
and low grade plantation rubbers; some rubbers never attain the .maximum 
mechanical properties reached by others, whatever period of cure is 
adopted. These differences in the case of “ First latex rubbers, however, 
are not so important to the manufacturer as thje differences in rate of cure, 
and are not of the- same order, 

(5) The rate of cure is due to the presence of some non-caontchonc 
substance in the latex, possibly the proteins or some other constituent, or to 
some degradation product derived from these substances which acts as a 
catalyst and accelerates the rate of cure. 

(6t This substance may be already present in the latex, and its <*UnouDt 
in the raw rubber determined by the mo^e of preparation and caigulation, 
or it may be snhsfi<pientiy formed in the latex by decomposition, and taken 
np by the rubber in variable cjuantijty according to mode of preparation, or 
alternatively it may be formed in iHe coagtilnm in variable quantity depend- 
ing on the amount of serum (or moisture) left in the coagnlum, or the pre- 
sence of preservatives which hinder or prevent its formation. The alterna- 
tive theories await investigation. 

<7) Smoking, removal of excess of serum (or moisture) in the washing 
and machining processes and preservatives are among the artificial factors 
which either hinder the formatiqu of this substance or, if it already exists in 
the prepared rubber, partially destroy it. The natural difference in latex 
due to natural cause, may also have a similar effect. 

(8) The catalytic substance is proba];>ly not affected greatly by heat, 

since in the processes ^:mixing and vnlcapisation the rubber is subjected to 
considerable tempetatuir^B, ^although heat ^a)r prevent its formation in the 
latex or freshly coagulif^d rubber.'’ ’ 

(9) The rate of cure of a rubber opder specified conditions is not indi- 
cated in any way by the apparent mec^uicf^l or any other apparent proper- 
ties of the raw material; hence the absurd|ty of the present “methods’* of 
valuation of rubber. 

(10) Ceteris paribus, a manufacturer probably prefers a rapidly curing 
rubber as it represents economy in heat, labouring and time costs, and secon- 
dly, a rubber which cures rapidly is said to have belter keeping qualities 
after vulcanisation. Rapidly curing samples should, therefore, obtain a pre- 
mium in the market and probably would (Jo, if valuation were carried out on 
a scientific basis, provided unformity in rate of cure is maintained at the 
same time. 

(11) Unifoiinity between “ First latex” rubbers from different estates 
will probably be very difficult of attainment with present methods owing to 
the number of factors involvedrhut should tot be difficult of solution among 
such rubbers from the same esta%(6. 

(12) Two alternatives are^ suggested : (1) the issue of certificates 
giving correct rate of cure and mechanical properties at this care; 
(2) the attainment of more uniformity by the method suggested in this paper 
and elsewhere, in whieh rubber from latex collected during a series of days 
forma part orone ball or block, wh^h ma^ be <|e89ri)?e4 as the method of 
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RUBBER. 

TIm Valuation of iHantatlon Rubtoor. 

By J. M. a. VVynarndts Van Rebandt. 

The subject with which it is pr<^;^ised to deal in this article is that of 
the market valuation of plantation rubW, and the question will be raised as 
to ^whether planters now obtain for rubber sold its actual value. 

" Many planters find matter for astonishment in the fact of widely 
differing prices being fetched in the' market by different lots of rubber 
from the same e.state. The reason frequently given for these divergences is 
an apparently trifling difference in colour or the fact that of one lot not 
being so nicely ribbed” as another. 

The writer received the other day a letter staling that the rubber from 
a certain estate, althoutih considered as being of standard /. a. g*, 
fetched 2d, less than top price, the only reason beinj^ that the sheets were 
not ribbed. This .shows (|uite plainly that plantation rubber is given a 
valuation largely on its appearance. This position is surely absurd. 

A solution of this qtiestion would, be the standardisation of all planta- 
tion rubber. Notwithstanding all “‘the trouble and the effort.? of some 
prominent men, the standardisation of plantation rubber is still far from 
solved. It i.s obviously possible to make a standard product on each 
p<5tate, but it is more diflicult to make the same standard quality 
oil all estates. This would only be possible if everyone worked with the 
same machinery, used the same method of manufacture, the same smoking 
material, etc. So long as the conditions on (he various estates are so 
different, it will be almost impossible to produce a standard product. 1 
cannot think that companies would be willing to change their factories and 
inachitiery just to be able to make the same quality of rubber as their neigh- 
bours. If we had found the secret of n^aking r^ber as uniform as hard 
Para rubber at a minimunjf^ypst price, coul4,4p away with our present 
machines, replace them by more simply , o^^l^^^d the standardisation of 
plantation rubber would be accomplished. In such circumstances the 
appearance of the rubber ^6uld be the same, Snd It would therefore^ be 
difficult for buyers to maintaiq. price differences ’ according to appearance. 
Although many kinds of rubber come very near to hard Para in appearance, 
the right method of preparation has not yet been found, and I am afraid 
that until this has been attined our rubber will fetch a higher or lower price 
according to appearance. 

Central Rubber St.a^on Formed in Java. 

At the Batavia Rubber Exhibition and Congress, Mr. Foil, assistant 
to Professor Van Itterson, proved clearly how little the appearance 
of rubber can be correlated 16 its interior qualities. He told us that be had 
asked several estate managers to send.htm samples of their rubber and mark 
these samples in accordance with their higher or lower market value. It 
happened in several cases after thea<v, e^uples were vulcanised and tested 
that No. 1, which got the best price, Wfus^of less value to mgnufacturrrs than 
say No, 6, which obtained a {kwc price.". This showed cigarly the empiric 
and false basis on which the rubber was valued. 

At the close of the Congress Dr. Lovink, the Director of Agriculture in 
Ihe Netherlands East Indies, asked some directors of estates, visiting aufcnts^ 
and leading planters to be pre^nt at a. meeting he proposed to bold. At 
tbit meeti^, at which the writer was present, he proposed the establfshniMt 
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of a central rubber station. This station would be provided with complete 
testing injstallations and would have the following objects in view : — 

(1) To guide the ptktttefs as to 'the method of preprcraiion to follow, 
after having tested their rubber. 

(2) To give a certificate of the equality of the rubber which is sent to 
.the rubber market. 

This, I think, is a most important matter, and it is to be hoped that in 
this way some influence will be exercised on the brokers and buyers of 
rubber in Europe. I know that in the Straits, F. M. S„ and Ceylon there 
are testing stations of a kind, but 1 doubt if they are used for this purpose. 
1 would, therefore, ask all rubber planters and those interested in plantation 
rubber to join the Java planters in their efforts to do away with the empiric 
vaUiation of their rubber. This can be reached by standardisation, and a 
step in the right direction would be made by establishing central rubber 
stations (all working upon the same lines), and sending a certificate showing 
the qualities after testing of an average sample of each consignment. The 
directors of rubber companies at home can do a great deal to help ns. It 
frequently happens that the direetprs accept forward contracts for crepe as 
well as for smoke sheet. In this way it i.s already impossible for the 
manager to make only one kind of rubber. If only block rubber, similar as 
being made on Lanadron Estate were mad-?, it would bfe difficult to do any 
“ hand testing.” 

Dr. Lovink, our Director of Agriculture, ha.s taken the initiative in the 
establishment of a central rubber station, on the line.s as above explained. 
What countries and planters will join ns and help to put an end to the 
fancies and caprices inseparable from the present system ?—The India- 
Rubber JonrnaL 


COFFKR. 

The export demand has continued, and, with only small amounts arriv. 
ing, the London stock has been further ,qon.«iderabry reduced. The 
deliveries last week were about 700 tons fn excess of the landings, and 
consequently, the stock is fow^jf. to that ex^pj/ The opening of France to 
Coffee grown in the Brltisli Empire, without extra duty, has led to a good 
business in Indian, and the stock of this kind is now very much reduced. 
Prices have, in consequence, advanced, especially Peaberry, which is 2s. to 
3s. dearer. The home consumption does not appear to increase as it should 
do just now, considering the large number of Belgians and French in this 
country, all of whom are more accustomed to Coffee than Tea. A good 
business has been done with them by many grocers, but there are signs, 
unfortunately, that the ordinary trade has declined. Quotations generally 
are rather dearer, especially for Santos, which has been in mo.*^t demand, 

Lor^noN Coffee Returns. 

• Home 



Consumption. 

Export. 

Stock. 


1914. 

1913. 

19H. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 


Tons. 

. Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

For week ended Nov. 7... 

313 

’ 273 

958 

378 

18,295 

10,569 

For 45 weeks ended 
Nov. 7 

13.169 13,097 

•22,175 

19,378 

••• 

• • • 


. Home Amount contains a proportion for Export delivered by cart. 
rSAe Produce WarMs Review, 
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Indian one sale iiaa bec^ held, when about' 38,000 pack- 

ages were offered. Rather more attention was given to the better grades, 
and the common sorts, which owing to the tremendous demand had almost 
reached the same price as the medium descriptions, were somewhat 
neglected In favour of more attractive Teas at slightly higher rates. There 
was, moreover, a plentiful supply of inferior Travancore leaf, and an easier 
tendency was noticeable for the com/nonest descriptions. Many gardens 
have now sold the ** final invoices of the season's crop, and as shipping 
arrangements from the East are causing considerable anxiety owing to high 
freight and shortage of ships, the position ‘ as to supplies is still very 
uncertain. Although the tone at Monday's sale was easier there seems 
little reason to hope for any substantial drop in prices. The demand from 
all quarters is still strong and likely to increase, and the next few sales 
after the holida\^ will be watched with considerable interest. No further 
auctions will be held until April 12. 


Ceylon Tea . — The quantity brought forward at the auctions on Tues- 
day was much smaller, but a quieter toi^e prevailed, and, although there was 
practically no change, a few poor invoices sold at lower rates. Broken 
Pekoes fully maintained previous values, and Dusts and Fannings again 
realised high prices. In whole leaf kinds there were a few lOkd, quotations 
for inferior Tea, but good liquoring sorts continued in demand at recent 
rates. At the public auctions 18,810 packages were brought forward, nearly 
all of which were sold. No further sales will be held until Tuesday, 
April 13, 


China Tea.— The private market remains firm although the volume of 
business done has been small. 'The supplies continue very restricted and 
the offerings have been poor and uninterssting. The demand for the 
commonest grades has fallen off and only band to "mouth buying has been 
in evidence. The fine and find^t Monings^are firm >vitb a steady business. 
There was a small auction on Wednesatiy, wheril" s^bout 800 packages of 
Green Tea w’cre offered. The Idemand was fairly good and nearly all the 
lots offered found buyers. 

Java Tea , — The auction was held on Tuesday and followed the 
Ceylon sales. The quality was in many cases poor and quotations for. 
undesirable sorts were lower. The fine grades were well supported and 
firm prices resulted. The next sale will take place on April 15. 


London Tea Returns. 

Duty Paid. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended Mar, 27 ... 4,618,910 6,607,374 


Export. 

1914. 1015. 

lbs. lbs. 

1,001,772 1,345,270 


For 13 weeks , ended 

Mar. 27 ...72,013,403 87,902,287 12.897,837 16,731,200 


— TAe Produce Marhts* Reviexv. 
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THm of Wmtmr from %otU 

Keek, B. A, 

Tbc relation between soil and evaporation was studied by mcasuiing 
the rate of evaporation from moist ^soii maintained at constant temperature 
over concentrated sulphuric acid. An apparatus was fitted cp by means of 
which It was possible to make suiccessive weighings without removing the 
evaporating dishes from the sulphuric acid chambers, and thus to reduce 
very considerably the experimental error. 

The soil fractions, fine sand tO‘2 — 0*04 inm.) and silt (0*04 — O’Ol inin.), 
a sample of pure china clay and two soils were used in the experiments, Snd 
when the rates of e\aporation were plotted, curves were obtained which 
were coutinuous over the whole rangOi showing that there was no abrupt 
change in the physical state of the water between the Hmits experimented 
upon, ti.e., from about 25 per cent, of water to dryness.) 


When a tray of moist sand or silt was suspended over sulphuric acid, 
the rate of evaporation was largely determined by the rate of diffusion of the 
water va(k)ur from the sand to the acid, and the observed results agreed 
closely with those calculated from the laws of diffusion. Bat soil behaved 
differently, the process of evaportioii being so influenced that the compara* 
Uvely simple laws holding in the case of sand or silt no longer applied. The 
soluble humus was then removed from a sample of soil by means of a 2 per 
cent, caustic soda solution, but the soil still behaved as before ; ignition, 
however, completely the character of the evaporation which became 

precisely similar to the^Mllllpration from ss^n^Ag^r silt. Ignition on the other 
hand did not affect tbc^K^ioi^a^ so that the difference 

between igmted and to loss of organic 

matter, but should ratheRc attributed to the destruction of the colloidal 
properties of the soil. Further confirmation f of this view was obtained by 
experiments on the china clay sample which possessed only very feeble 
colloidal properties and yielded an evaporatiou curve practically identical 
with that given by fine sand. 


Further iaformatlon on the process of evaporation was obtained by a 
mathematical examination of the rate curves for soil. Two factors have 
been distinguished which operate over practically the whole range of water 
content dealt with in these experiments. In the first place the simple linear 
lelatiooship observed with sdil, the curve being more nearly exponential in 
character: and indicating that the relationship of water to soil, is quite 
different from its relationship to sand, a clrcpnistaoce which has already 
b^n traced to the colloids. This relationship had only been expressed 
empirically, but it is probably <i^pili^cted with the relation between vapour 
pressui^rad moistdre ^content. * Ae the curveis not of a simple exponential 
type warmer faetor must aWbe at^ework, the effect or Evaporation of 
the decreasing water surface in the soil, the surface ob\4ousiy diminishing 
as evaporation cominiies ,— Bulletiit of Agricultural luMU* 
gence and Plant Diseases. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(iNCOaPORATBD.) 

Contents. 

The Piqccedings o£ the Aniiiial General ^^eetiug of the Kanan Devaii 
Planters* Association are published and will he found of general interest. 
We note that this Association has joined the 1 . C. P. A. and we wish the 
combined Association every success, as such a combination is bound to 
work for the good of the whole Planting Community, 

We pullish an article furnished to us on “ The Agricultural Statistics” 
based on the first volume for British India. The whole article is inforaiing 
and puts on record, and within a small space, very valuable information. 
Of the total land irrigated, the Madras Presidency claims no less than 22 per 
cent, of the whole. How vitally important is the Agricultural Industry in 
India will be seen from the fact that food crops account for 83 per cent, oi 
the different crops raised. 

A correspondent has asked us to mention the fact that be is urgently in 
need of some good Jamaica Seed coffee. If any of our readers arc ii) a 
position to supply this, we shall be happy to place them in communication 
with the applicant. 

A reply from the Government of Madras asking for information about 
Weights and Measures reads as follows: — 

The Government have not yet received copies of the Report of the 
Committee appointed to examine the cjiicstion of the standard!- 
zation of Weights and Measures, but they have reason to believe 
“ that it will shortly be published.’* 

This Committee was appointed in 1913. 

We understand that the Board of Revenue has been requested to 
submit a draft Bill on the lines of the Madras Cattle Diseases Act, on the 
control and extermination oC the pests and diseases within British India. 
The Cattle Disease Act enables the local Government to notify areas as 
infected) and then take special measures to combat disease within those 
areas. A Pest Act drawn on the same lines would meet the wishes of tho 
Planting Community. 

A circular is being issued from this Office appealing to Honorary. 
Secretaries to complete and send in. full list of those' members and their^ 
Districts who have gone to the Front, for publication. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
Kanan Devan Planters* Association. 

Proceedings of Vu Annual General Meeting of the abov^' Association 
held in the High Range Cftuh^ Mnnnar^ on the 
nth May, 1975, at 3 pjit. 

Present. — Messrs, C, Fraser (in the Chair), J, Bridgman (Vice- 
Chairman), W, O. Milne, A. H. Dixson, G. E. Bewley, J. C, 
Abbott, A. W, L. Vernede, A. B. Hill, G. K. Stracban, J. S. B. 
Wallace, G. Walker, J. B. Ingram. L. H. Ley, E, L, Koechlin, 
H. W. Leamon, E. H. Francis, D. V, Crowe, G. W, Cole, 
J. S. Hawkins, W. A. Lee, J. C. Swayne, A. J. Wright, A. Yates, 
A. W. John, Dr. J. S, Nicolson, M. D., S. C. H. Robinson (Hono^ 
rary Member) Visitors G. H. House, H. J. Watson, E. L. 
Hammick, C. Rowson. 

The t^tice calling the Meeting having been read, the Minutes* of the 
Bi-Annual General Meeting having been printed and circulated, were t^ken 
as read and confirmed. 

The following Agenda was then laid on the table : — 

(1) Chairman’s Speech. 

(2) Honorary Secretary’s Report. 

(3) Accounts, 

(4) Labour Laws, etc, 

(5) Post Office. 

(6) Game Laws. 

(7) Bangalore Delegatcs’s Report. 

(8) Srinmlam Deleg.ate’s Report. 

(9) The L. A. N. L Fund. 

(10) The S. 1. P, B.Fund. 

(11) Correspondence. 

(12) The Travancore Combined Planters* Association 

(13) Election of Bangalore Delegate. 

(14) Roads, 

H5) Election of Office-bearers, 


u f Meeting, the Chairman said there was a lengthy Agenda 

before them and he did not wish to detain them by making a long speech. 
He was very pleased to see so many members present, and would ask" their 
perrnission to allow the position of the items Nos. 1 and 2 on the Agenda to 
be changed. After hearing the Honorary Secretary’s report he would then 
inake any remarks that he might think necessary. This was agreed to 
unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary then read his report, as follows 

^ w Gentlemen, — I beg to lay before voii my Anhual 

Report for the past yepr. ' 


Membership.— There are 36 members on the Register, all of whom 
naxcsagreed to pay the increased rate of siibccription. 

General Meeting and 4 Committee 
Meetings have been held. I am glad to say that all were well attended. 
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Finance, — I am pleased to be able to place before you a very much 
more satisfactory report than the last year when the Association closed its 
books with a small debit balance. Partly owing to the fact that neither the 
Bangalore Delegate, nor the Srlmulam Delegate drew their allowances, but 
chiefly owing to the increased subscription which has been sanctioned and 
prid, the Association's year closes with^a bredit balance of some Rs. 450. 

ACREAGE.-*rThere are 1,411 acres of Cardamoms, 

4 

1,037 acres of Coffee, and 
781 acres of Rubber, all doing well. 

The total acreage under tea is 19,858 acres, or an increase on last 
year's of 1,061 acres. The average yield per acre amounted to 580 lbs, as 
against 537 last year and the average price was 8*93d. as against 8*75d. last 
year, whxh is very satisfactory. Giving to the War all conditions have 
been changed and Freights and Insurance had been largely increasedf but I 
am glad to s-iy that these have been more than counter^balanced by the 
increased price which our teas have lately been obtaining both at Home 
and in Colombo. There is every hope that the Continental markets will 
show a very marked increased demind for leas in the near future. 
Altogether prospects for tea may be considered as most satisfactory. 

Medical Grants from His Highness' Government have been regu- 
larly paid and the .Association is very grateful for this consideration. I have 
again to express my regret that the Government have not yet, however, 
seen their way to make any further increase in the grants in this direction, 
but this we must hope will come in time. 

Postal Service. — I regret to say thpt since our last General Meeting 
the Postal Service has degenerated both in efficiency and despatch. The 
Association has approached the Government in the hope of having matters 
placed on a more satisfactory basis. 

Scientific Officer. — This question will be brought forward under 
the heading of correspondence, and it is matter for members to decide as to 
whether we are receiving full value for the very large sum we are at present 
annually subscribing to this Department. 

Game Laws. — This question will also be brought up and discussed 
during the Meeting. It is a matter for regret that in spite of our efforts, 
things are still in a most unsatisfactory condition, in fact, going from bad to 
worse. It is to be hoped that under the new Government Regulation things 
will improve, 

The L. a. N. Institute. — I'ho Association is still paying its sub* 
scription to this, and many members this year have found the services of its 
nurses of the utmost benefit. 

Srimulam Delegate. — Mr. Wright was again our Representative at 
the last Meeting and as usual his thordugh and careful work was most suc- 
cessful, Wc shall have the pleasure of bearing bis report later on. 

AccouN rs.— The Balance Sheet and the books of the Association are 
‘ on the table, and I trust that later they will be passed. I shall have the 
pleasure in proposing a hearty vote erf thanks to Mr, J, B. Ingram for his 
kindness jn auditing them, 

1 The S. 1. P. U. Fuxp.— I trust aM members will continue to subscribe 
to this most admirable Institutiou. 1 may meutiuu that it has been of cpg- 
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siderable beuc6t to one of our late members aud other Planters who have 
fallen temporarily on hard times. 

Tub T. C. P, Association. — A proposal was made some time ago for 
a combination of all Travancore Assodations, The first proposal and tales 
did not recommend themselves to Committee, and it was decided to ask 
Mn Wright to go into the matter jvirhen in Trivandrum at the Srimulam. 
This he did and will be able to fully explain the object of the new Associa- 
tion and it will then rest with you whether this Association joins, or not. 

Labour Laws have worked satisfactorily during the year, but there 
are several points to be brought forvr^rd for discussion and settlement under 
this heading. 

Roads, — The question of roads and their upkeep is again before you 
for consideration and discussion. Although it must be admitted that Gov- 
ernment, as far as allotments of money goes, has been extremely liberal, the 
work many places seems to bang 6re, and it is to be hoped that more 
eiTectual results may be obtained as to the general condition of ine roads in 
the District in the near future and more rapid prdgress made w'Hh roads 
under construction. 

Bangalore Delegate. — I had the honour of being elected as your 
Representative at the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, but circumstances prevented 
my attendence. This was a matter of extretne regret as had I been able 
to go to Bangalore, I should have had the honour of occupying the Chair at 
one of the most important Meetings in the Association’s history. I consider 
that the position of Chairman of the U. P. A. S. I. is the highest honour to 
which any S. I. Planter can aspire with the exception, perhaps, of that 
of Planting Member. I have to thank you most heartily for having done 
me the honour of electing me for 3 years in SMsession, Mr. H. L. Pinches 
ifery kindly undertook to take my place, and from the printed reports of the 
Proceedings which you have doubtless seen, he most ably filled the position, 
and we are due him a very hearty vote of thanks for bis efforts in forward- 
ing our interests. 

The New Labour Department is now ^tting into its stride, and I 
feel confideot that we shall all benefit in tbe ne^r future from its work. It 
is a mattter for regret that we are all not uni^d in opinion on this subject, 
but I am in hopes, as I am sure you all ^e, that wben its good results 
begin to make themselves felt, those outstanding at present will come into 
the fold. 

With reference to the War, I may mention that several of our members 
have offered their services and are in some cases actually engaged at the 
Front. I am sure you all wish \hetn all good luck aud a safe conduct 
. through the perils and dangers they are bound to encounter. 1 beg to 
move that they be elected Honorary Members of the Association. 

The Chairman then said : — 

Gentlemen, — After hearing Mr.. Hughes’ very able and detailed report, 
there is very little left for me to say. It is worthy of note that the area 
under tea has increased by over 1,000 acres, and I think this increase is 
^ likely to continue. It is also very satisfactory to note the excellent prices 
tbat had been, and are still being, obtained for our teas. No one seems to 
^^tiQwthe reason for this increase in .price, but let us hope it may icmg 
^ contlhue with beneficial results to us all as regards commission. 

The Accounts and Books are on the table before you, and I Ibog to 
move tbat as they have been audited and certified as correct, they be ^dopt* 
*tl^(^Carried nem. con. 
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It is very seiis^MkMi^ to find that our financial position is now so much 
improved, and I think we are due a very hearty vote of thanks to the Direc* 
torst Owners and Shareholders who so kindly sanctioned the increase of 
subscription to which this satisfactory position is chiefiy due. 

It is a matter for regret that thejPifetat Service has again deteriorated. 
It had been brought to a very most satis^tory state, but has recently fallen 
off. There are one or two Resolution^ to he put before yon later on in this 
connection, and I trust our representations will result in benefit to all con- 
cerned. 

I am glad to note that the question of Game Preservation is again 
receiving your careful attention. The Government are doing their best to 
help us, but much remains to be done If really good results are to be forth- 
coming. The Committee wilt recommend a Working Committee and I trust 
you will agree with their proposal. 

A g(^ deal of sickness unfortunately has occiircd during ihb and 
many members havo to thank the Nnrfes sent up by the L. A. N". Insti- 
tute for their help and kindness. I Ihiuk the Association should continue 
its subscription to this Institution. 

A list will be circulated for subscriptions, to the S. I. P. B. Fund, and 
1 truit you will all contribute liberally. We, as an Association, are 
receiving help for one of out late members, and relief has been afforded to 
to brother-planters in deserving cases. 

The question of the Assoclatiou joining the T- C. P. A. is up for 
discussion and settlement. Personally, 1 think the idea is a good one 
and that we should join, Mr. A. J, Wright will presently describe its 
objects and we can then decide what steps are to be taken. 

The ever-present question of Roads Is ag lin before ns, and Wr3 can 
only hope that Government will continue to be liberal and help us in 
this direction. ' ■ 

Owing to ill-health, Mr, Hughes, although elected, was unable to 
attend the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. Mr. 1 1. L, Pinches at 
the last moment very kindly consented to take his place, and we were 
most ably represented. I think we owe Mr. H. L. Pinches a very hearty 
vote of thanks for the good work he did in this direction. 

1 heartily concur, as I am sure you all do, with the Honorary Secre- 
tary's proposal that those of our members now at the Front and engaged in 
the War be elected Honorary Members of this Association, I beg to 
put this proposal to the Meeting.— Carried netn con. 

As we have a long Agenda, I will not detain yon longer. We will pass 
on to the next item in tbe Agenda. But before sitting down I should like to 
point out, especially to the younger members amongst us, who no doubt are 
keen to get away to the Front, that they are all equally doing their duty by 
sticking to their present posts, monotonous and uninspiring as the woik 
on a Tea Garden may b«, particularly under tbe present conditions. 

The Honorary Secretary then placed the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet before the Meeting. The Chairman then proposed that they 
be adopted and approved. The Honorary Secretary then proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. J. B. Ingram for hts Idndness in auditing the Accounts. — 
Carried unaniniOHsly^ 

The Chairman then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Directors, 
Owners and Shareholders for sanctioning the increased rate of subscription 
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which has placed the Association in a sound financial poskiob . — Carried 
unanimously* 

The Chainiian then stated that he withdrew the proposal to alter 
Rule 4 of the existing Labour Ea^, and the following Resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. J. C. Abbott and seconded by Mr. G. Walker, was then, 
put to the Meeting and after some discussion, carried. 

“That Messrs. James Finlay & Co. be approached to know whether 
they will have any objection to letting the K. D. P, A. be 
informed of any proposed change in the rate of their coolies’ 
pay, rates of advances, or concession to coolies, so that aU 
members of the Association may work together on the same lines 
as far as possible.” 

A Resolution with regard to Maistries, sent in by Mr. J. S. Hawkins 
having been received too late, could not be discussed, but it was left for 
the Committee to deal with. 

The, following Resolution was tjien proposed by the Chairman and 
carried unanimously : — 

“As under the existing arrangements it takes a letter 2 or 3 days to 
get from the Devikolam Post Office to Surianalle Post Office, a 
distance of only 10 miles, this Association would urgently 
request the Postal Authorities to link up these Post Offices.” 

The Honorary Secretary then read the Postmaster-General’s letter 
No, M. C. 90 and was asked to write and inform him that specific instances 
of Postal irregularities would be if possible obtained and brought to his 
notice and to request that efforts be made to ensure regular working of 
the various Post Offices in the District. 

The following Resolution proposed by Mr. J. C, Abbott and seconded 
by Mr. A. W, L, Vernede was then put to the Meeting and carried unani- 
mously : — 

“ That the Postmaster-General be asked to establish a direct Postal 
commulcation between Udamalpet and TalUar.” 

The question of Game Laws was then brought up, and after consider- 
able discussion, it was proposed by Mr. W. O. Milne and seconded by Mr, 
W, A. Lee. 

“That the following member^ be elected to act as a Game Com- 
mittee ; Messrs. A, W. John, C. Fraser, A^ G. Murray, S. C. H, 
Robinson, J. C. Swayne, A. J. Wright, J. C. Abbott and A. W. 
L. Vernede ,” — Carried unanimously 

The Chairman then proposed that as the Proceedings of the U.P.A.S.I. 
have been printed and circulated, the Delegate’s Report be adopted and that 
a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. H. L. Pinches be passed by the Asso- 
ciation . — Carried unanimously^ 

Mr, A. J. Wright, the Sriinulam Delegate, then read his report which 
was listened to with much interest and attention. The Chairman then said 
tliat they were deeply indebted to Mr, Wright for the very careful and able 
way in which he had represented their interests. The collection of details, 

etc., must have cost Mr. -Wright considerable time and work and he 
begg^ toi)ropose a most hearty vote of Ibapks to Mr. Wright for what he 
bad Carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Wright thanked the Meeting for their kindness and ssid that It had 
been a^ great pleasure to do what he could to forward the interests oF 
the Association in every way. 

It was then proposed by Mr. J. C« Swayne and seconded by Mr. A.Yates. 

That this Association continue to subscribe to the L« A, N. I, 
Fund . — Carried unanimously. 

A list of subscriptions towards the S. I. P. B. Fund was then handed 
in to the Chairman who said he was pleased to state that Rs. 248 had been 
promised by members present. He suggested that the Honorary Secretary 
wHte to all other members not present for further subscriptions. 

The Honorary Secretary then read a letter from the President of the 
District Board, Madura, with reference to the Light Railway from Madura 
to Bodinayakanur. The Association noted with satisfaction that progress 
was being ^made. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the U. P. A. S. I, Circular No. 3/15, 
with reference to the date of the Annual Meeting. Members agreed that 
the date fixed was suitable and asked the Honorary Secretary to write the 
Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. to this effect. 

The Honorary Secretary then read a letter from the S. C. H. Robinson, 
Esq., with reference to the engagement of Military Pensioners on Estates. 
It was decided that if any member requires services of one of these men, he 
should apply to the Honorary Secretary for particulars. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the U. P. A. S. I. Circular No. 4/15 
with reference to the Annual Kxhibitioij to be held at Bangalore in conjunc- 
tion with the Annual Meeting and also with reference to the keeping of a 
record to be published from time to time in the Chronicle of those Members 
of AssociatioTis who were serving in the War, The Chairman stated that 
he hoped members would send as m.'tny Exhibits as possible forward to 
Mr. Norton and the Meeting approved of this suggestion to send in a list of 
their members who were engaged in the War, 

Mr. A. J. Wright th^n moved the following Resolution which was 
seconded by .Mr. Hughes. 

“ That in support of the general planting interests in Travancore this 
Association joined the T, C. P. A,” 

The Meeting then went into Committee and after considerable discur* 
sloQ on return to open Meeting, the Uesc^ntion was carried by 17 votes to 5. 

The Chairman then proposed .Mr. W. A. Lee be elected as Delegate to 
attend the General Meeting at Bangalore, in August unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman then proposed the following Re.solution : - 

‘‘ That the Association ask the Government for an additional grant 
of Rs. 500 for repairings storm damages pn the Bodi Mettu Ghat 
Road.*’ He pointed out that the recent North-East Monsoon had 
been one of the heaviest oii^ record and that very cofisiderable 
damage had been donoto revetments, drains and the road surface 
generally. He had spent ICs.1,086 in 1914 and Rs.COO m 1915 in 
upkeep and repairs and had received the usual annual grant. 
This fell short of the actual requirements by Rs.500 and he 
hoped the members j^eseOt would approve of his Resolution, 
This was carried upanimously. 
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Befm residing the Mr> ^Fraser wished to move a very hearty 

vote of thanks 4o Mr.. Hugl^es for the work he had done for them during 
the yes^r. The riinotag of an Association like theirs entailed considerable 
expenditure of time and he was sure all agreed that ^fr. Hughes has 
fa!6lled his duties in a most ^horong)^, careful and satisfactory manner. A 
vote of thanks was passed unauibiq^sly. 

Mr. Hughes in thanking the Meeting for thtsir hearty and kindly 
appreciation of his efforts, said that be took the very keenest interest in the 
well-being of the Association and was extremely gratified to feel that his 
e^orts m-t with their thorough approval. 

The Chairman in resigning.' begged to thank the Vice-C hairman. 
Honorary Secretary and Members of the Committee for the kindly way in 
which they bad supported him during the past year. He had to thank .Mr. 
J. M. Bridgman, the Vice-Chairman particularly for helping him on several 
occis^qns'when he was unable to attend and also the Honorifry t^ecretary 
for the able way in which he had helped him to carry out the wbi*k of the 
Association* " ^ 

The other members of the Exectulive having resigned, Mr. J. C. Abbott 
was then temporarily voted to the C^hair. The election of Office-bearers 
for the ensuing year then took place. 

Mr, C. Fraser was unanimously re-elected Chairman, 

Mr. E. A. Hughes „ „ Honorary Secretaiy. 

Balloting for the Committee resulted in the election of — Messrs. A. J. 
Wright (Vice-Chairman), A. Yates, W. O. Milne, W. A. Lee and 
A. W. John. 

On resuming the Chair. Mr. Eraser said he had to ihank them very 
heartily for the honour they had done him in re-cktiing him as C'haiitnan 
for th« 4th year in sncceR«!ion, He felt that it would perhaps have been 
more to the interests of the AssocHsItion had they elected someone else in 
his place, but he could assure them he would do his' utmost to back up the 
Intel ests and carry on the work' of the Association to the best of his 
ability. 

Mr. Hughe.s thanked the Meeting very heartily for the honour they had 
done him by bis unanimous re-election. He hoped shortly to be going 
home, blit in (he meantime the work of the Secretaryship would be carried 
on by Mr. G. A. Holden who had very kindly consented to carry oiit the 
duties in his absence. 

Mr. Wright thanked the Meeting for the honour of electing him to the 
Vice^Cliairmanship and the Members of the Committee also thanked the 
members for the honour done them. 

Papers on the Table— 

The U. P. A, S. I. Circulars. 

The Indian Tea Assoqtation Circulars, 

Correspondence and the Association books, etc., etc. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signed)* C. FRASER, 

Chairman* 

( ) ERNEST A, HUGHES, 

Honorary Secretary* 
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STATlSTiCS 

Agi^ultural StatistlM of Itidia* 

The first volume ol the Agricultural Statistics for British India for 
1912-13 has just come to hand and ooi^ta^ much that is of great interest. 
The annual publication of these statisti^' was begun in 1886 and this is the 
29th volume of the series aod it contains several new features, useful sum- 
mary tables being inserted. The Statistics are compiled from annual 
returns furnished by the Local Governments and Administrations. 

The total area of the British Provinces dealt with is 748,869,000 acres, 
and includes 129,942,000 acres with a population of 26 millions belonging 
to Feudatory and Tributary States which are under the control of Local 
Governments and Administrations; this leaves a balance of 618,927,000 
acres as the area of British Territory*. One is so accustomed to reading 
the stock phrases of the newspaper men about India's teeming millions, 
cultivating the soil, and the vast agricultural wealth of India thkt fPkomes 
as somewhat of a surprise, while at the same time it emphasises the vast 
size of India, to htid the net area cropped is only 36 per cent, or 
224,166*000 acres. In the Madras Presidency the proportion of cropped 
to total area is 38 per cent, while in Coorg it is only 14 per cent. The 
total area is classihed as follows : — 

Acres. Per cent, of total 
area. 

k orcsts ... ... •.• 82,400,000 13 

Not available for cultivation ... 146,387,000 24 

Culturable waste other than fallow ... 115,025,000 19 

Current fallow ... 48,760,000 8 

Net area cropped ... ••• 234,166,000 36. 

Irrigation .plays a great and impor^nt part in Indian agriculture, and 
the total area irrigated in 1912-13 was 45,539,000 acres. Of this 17,764,000 
acres were irrigated from Government,, canals, a measure of the immense 
progress which has been made with Government Irrigation works; 

2,493,000 acres derived their water supply from private canals, 6,825,000 
acres from tanks, and 12,331,000 acres from wells. Of the total land 
irrigated the Madras Presidency contains a larger area than any other 
province, amounting to 22 per cent, of (he whdle : the proportion of the 
irrigated to the total cr<H>ped area in this Presidency was 28 per cent., in 
Coorg 3 per cent. 

The total area under different crops in all British India is shown in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that food crops account for 83 
per cent, of the total. 



Acres. 

Per cent, of 
total arean 

Food Grains ... 

... 201,372,000 

78*9 

Condiments and Spices 

... 1,390,000 

0.6 

Sugar ••• 

... 2,712,000 

n 

Fruits aud Vegetables 

... 5,400,000 

2*1 

Miscellaneous Food *crop3..t 

1,332,000 

0’5 

Total food crops 

212,272,000 

83*2 
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Area. 

Per cent, of 
total area. 

Oil Seeds ..1 


’ ... 14,936.000 

5*9 

Fibtes 


... 18,268,000 

7‘2 

Dyes 


, t ... 639,000 

0*2 

Drugs and Narcotics 


... 1,931,000 

0-8 

Fodder crops ... 


... 5,7W,600 

2’3 

Miscellaneous non-food crops 

... 1,068,000 

OH 

Total non-food crops 

... 

... 42,612,000 

16*8 


- / 

In (his classification T^a and Coffee come. under the head of “ Drugs 
and^ Narcotics/* and it is stated that there were 92,000 acres of Coffee in 
British India in 1912-13 and 558,000 acres of Tea, the former crop showing 
a decfease of acreage, of 3 per cent, as compared with the previous year, and 
the latter crop an increase of 14 per cent. 

In the section devoted to Land Revenue it is of interest to note that the 
total revenue derived from the land in Madras in the year under review was 
Rs.0, 39,58, 000 ; the population being 38,209,000; this amounts to Rs.1 -110 
per head. In Coorg the total revenue from the land was Rs.3,65,000 from a 
population of 175,000, or Rs.2-1-0 per head. 


Turning now 

to the 

detailed tables we find the following figures are 

given. 









Madras Presidency. 

Coorg. 

Total area 

... 

••• 


91,067,842 

1,012,260 

Total area under cultivation ... 


34,605,903 

140,253 

Acreage^ of Coffee 

... 


49,287 

42,510 

Acreage of Tea 

... 

... 


23,880 

— 

Acreage of Cinchona 

... 


. 2,471 


The Coffee, 

Tea, and Cinchona distributed 

(in acres) in 

the different 

Districts of the 

Madras 

Prcsideucy is 

as follows in 1912-13 

— 




Coffee. 

- Tea. 

Cinchona. 

Vizagapatam 

• • • 


129 

— 


Salem 



8,162 

— 

— 

Coimbatore 

• • • 


379 

— 


Trichinopoly 

• • • 


34 

— 

— 

Madura 

• • • 


10,819 


— 

Tinnevelley 



649 

— 

— 

Nilgiris 

• •• 


23,825 

12,174 

2,471 

Malabar .«• 

• •• 


5,274 

11,706 

— 

South Cacara 

• • • 


25 

— 

— 

Tot^l 

• •• 


49,287 

23,880 

2,471 


No mention is made of Rubber in this volume of statistics as far .as 
could be observed and it is not included in tlie alphabetical list of Crops 
cultivated in India which appears as an Appendix at the end of the voliiine. 
The acreage of Rubber planted in British India in 1911-12 was about 
9,000 


R. D, A, 
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THE U. P. A. S. 1. 

(Ingorporatbd.) 

Cofitetits. 

We publish the Proceediugs of tfie Wj^naad Planters* Association and 
note that Messrs. B. Malcolm and N. C. Whitton have been elected Dele- 
gates to the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A, 

We publish Mr. Andrew’s very interesting article on Insects which will 
be found invaluable to all tea planters. The usefulness of the termites 
is noticed and it is shown how a very important part they play in the 
economy of mature by helping to bring about rapid disintegration of dead 
vegetable matter by taking it down into the soil and by bringing sub-soil 
to the surface.” No quite successful method has yet been found to^get rid of 
them. Fumigation has been found successful against a species which build a 
nest which can be rapidly located. The whole article is informing and we 
are indebted to the Scientific Department of the India Tea Association's 
Quarterly Journal for it. 

From the India Rubber Journal we extract a table of the overseas 
Trade in Rubber in April, and it will be noted how the imports and exports 
have largely increased between 1913-1915. 

We publish an article entitled “ Advertising by Cinema.” This is one 
of the best methods that the Labour Department has yet put forward for 
attracting labour and preventing emigration. This is bound to be a success 
when every form of Estate life on the various estates has been reproduced 
and will go far to assure the would-be emigrant that remunerative and 
congenial . labour is to be found at his very door. We wish the new 
departure every success, 

I 

Capital supplies us with a short para on Coffee and Tea. Though 
Coffee may become the universal, beverage of the United States, it will 
hardly benefit South India except indirectly. But the future of Tea seems 
assured if the Tea Cess Committee would exploit Russia in preference to 
the United States. 

With referenpe to the Pest Act tp which we referred last week we have 
heard that the rules were intended to come into force from January 1st. t 
1915, but replies received from local Governments show that the whole 
'subject is extremely difficult and further delay has consequently ariseii 
before the rules can be finally issued. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wynaa4 Planters' AstocUtion. 

Pfocetdifj^gs 0 / u Held it^ the the 

9th June, J9t5. 

PRESENT.-^Messrs. Bisset, Bladkbam, Copland, Gillatt, Malcolm, McBalP, 
Powell, Winterbotham, and N. C. Whitton (Honorary Secre- 
tary). Visitors 2— Messrs, Craig, Dobree, Kirkby, Leslie* 
Mackay and O’Brien. 

Mr. Powell in the Chair. 

1964.. New Member. — Mr. M. E. M. Blackburn was elected a member. 

1965. Proceedngs of Last were confirmed. 

1966. Roads. Vayitri to Sultanas Battery. — Read letter dated the 
16th March, 1915 from the Executive En^necr, West Coast Division re. 
this road, stating that, a special estimate for putting the road into 
thoroughly good order is under preparation and it is hoped that it will be 
sanctioned shortly. This estimate will be additional to that for doing the 
usual annual repairs.** 

Read Honorary Secretary’s reply. Members present, who had been 
over this road recently, stated that very little work has been d(me, as yet. 

District Road No. 31. — The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
draw the District 13oard Engineer’s attention, (1) to the bridge at about the 
1st mile 3rd furlong from Vayitri, where the diversion is in a disgraceful 
condition and the rjbpairs to the bridge are proceeding very slowly. ^2) To 
the bridge about the 4th mile 2nd furlong where the repair work is not 
being proceeded with in spite of materials being ready at the site. The 
condition of this bridge being at present a source of danger to the public. 
(3) To the bridge near the Achoor Factory which is' also in a dangerous 
condition. Here also the repair work is being proceeded with very slowly. 

The Honorary Secretary, also to ask the District Board Engineer if 
these repairs cannot be attended to more promptly. 

Calicut- Wynaad Road. — A resolution was passed unanimously 
“ That the Executive Engineer, West Coast Division be written to, point- 
ing out that the bridge at mile 24-1 Is still under repair and impassible. 
That the temporary bridge and diversion are certain to be impassable, 
is not washed away entirely, in the first heavy burst of the monsoon ; and 
that should either of these eventualities happen, it will cause the greatest 
inconvenience to the District and prevent produce being sent down. The 
Association trusts that the matter will’ deceive the special attention of the 
Executive Engineer, and that the repair work will be treated as very urgent 
and completed with the least possible delay,” 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to forward a copy of this reso- 
lution to the Collector of Malabar and to draw the Collector’s attention to 
same. 

1967. Post Officcs^r^Ke nt^bing further has been dode with reference 
to the keeping open of the Meppadi Post Office from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
the Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Post master- General 
on the matter, and to poin^ out to him the inconvenience the present hours 
cause to members who reside at some oistance from Meppadi. 
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Correspondence re* the pVoposed bultan's Battery Telegraph Office was 
read and noted. 

Correspondence re* the Vellera Malta -Post Office was also read, and the 
Honorary Secretary was asked to write again to the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Malabar Division, with refCtence to the removal of this Office to a 
site on Footoomulla Estate. 

1968. Labour Latc.—Correspondence re. the Association’s High 
Court case, concerning Section No. 35 of the Planters’ Labour Law, was 
read and confirmed. 

The Acting District Magistrate of Malabar’s report, on the working 
of Act I, iu this District, during the year 1914, was read by the Chairman. 

1969. District Board, Read correspondence between 

Dr. Milton and the Honorary Secretary. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed' to write to the President of the District Board and ascertain* ff 
Dr. Milton is still eligible to hold the position as the Association’s District 
Hoard Member, although Dr. Milton has temporarily left the District. 

1970. Hospital Ship ^tadras^^ The Honorary Secretary 
announced that the sum of Rs.225 had been subscribed by members 
and others, as a contribution to this cause. A letter was read from the 
Honorary Secretary, Malabar District War Funds Committee ackno^Vledg- 
ing, with thanks, receipt of this amount. 

The list of subscribers was laid on thb table. 

1971. V. P. A. S. I. General Meeting. — The Secretary of the U. P, 
A. S. l.’s letter was read announcing that the Annual General Meeting will 
take place on August 16th, 1915. Messrs. B. Malcolm and N. C. Whitton 
were elected as the Association's Delegates. 

Planting Exhibition — Members are informed that this will be held 
at the U. P. A. S. I. Offices ; and that exhibits should reach BaDgaloi:e not 
later than August 1st, 1915. ^ 

Preliminary Agenda. — The proposed Agenda was read through, and 
members asked to bring forward any subject they wish discussed, at the 
next meeting ; also, any original proposal they may wish to make. 

1972. Cardamoms. — Read Mr. Angtead’s letter re. the sale of this 
product locally, and the Honorary Secretary’s reply. Noted. 

Papers on the TrtWe.— (1) Copies of Southern India Planters’ 
Henovelent Fund rules, (2) Copies of t^e Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the U. P. A, S, I. (3) Copies of the pamphlet on Hook- 
worm disease and how to prevent it” by Major Clayton Lane, I, M. S. 

( 

A vote of thnnks to the Chair tormioated the Meeting. 

(Signed) , S. H. POWELt, 

Chairman. 


( 


) N. C. WHIXrON, 

Honorary Secretary,.^ 
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ON INSECTS. 

By 

E. A. ANDREWS. B. A. 


PART ni. 

The third order of insects is known ns the Ncuropfcra^ and Us 
members are characterised by having biting mouth-pnrts, and iwo^pairs 
of membranous wings provided with numerous veins, 'fbis order contains 
many families whose relationships are not clefirly understood, and a? to 
the classification of which there is much difference of opinion. Some of 
them resemble the Orthoptera in structure and development, while others 
bear considerable resemblance to the Lepidoptera (butterflies and moths). 
Some of the forms are wingless, while others possess wings. Some 
undergo a more or less complete njetainorphosis, that is to say, they have 
distinct larval, pupal, and imaginal or adult stages, while others emerge 
frofn the egg in a forni very similar to that of the adult, which form* they 
retain, except for alterations in detail, throughout their life -history. The 
various families are classified, for convenience, into groups as follows : — 


1 . 


2 . 


3 , 


No Metamorphosis. 


Mallophaga 

( Bmhiidnc 

Pseudoneuroptera ... i Termitidae 
I Psocidae 


...Bird lice. 

...White ants or Termites. 
...Book-lice, Death-watches. 


Neuroptera aniphi* 
hiotica 


j PerlMae 
^ Odonata 
\Bphemcridae 


...Stone-flies. 

...Dragon-flies. 

...May-flies. 


Metamorphosis, 


4 , 


5 . 


Neuroptera 

Pennia 


Plani- 


i Sialidae 
.. ^ Panorpidae 
I Hemcrohiidae 


...Aldcr-flies. 
...Scorpion-flies. 

...Lace-wing flies. Antiions, 
&C. 

^"tr7choptera -’\PhrM<rneidae ... Caddis flics. 

Only two of the above families, the Termituiae and Pfiocidae, conlawi 
members which have been found to attack the tea plant, but certain of the 
other families, the Odonata and Hemerobiidae, contain members which, by 
feeding on other insects, afford a certain amount of a.ssistance in keeping 
down pests of various kinds. 

Mallophaga, — Bird-lice or biting-lice. These are small, flattened, wing- 
less insects bearing a superficial resemblance to the ordinary headlouse. 
The latter, however, belongs to a different order of insects, and sucks the 
blood of its host, whereas the former are provided with distinct jaws, and 
feed on the feathers, skin, and scurf pf their host. The Mallophaga are 
chiefly cobfined to birds, biit^a few have been found on mammals. Very little 
is known of the lifehiatory of these curious iasects, as th6y riever leave the 
body of the host and die very soon after the bird is killed, or if removed 
from the living body. . The egg is attached to the feathers, and the young 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the adult. By their movements and by 
constantly biting the skin lice cause serious irritation which weakens the 
host and renders it liable to various diseases. Chicks affected by lice are 
grpjUiy weakened, and very subject to diarrhoea. Howlett recommends 
that) fowls, &c., which are infested with bird-lice should be carefully brushed 
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with a uoD-irritant vegetable oil (not paraffin or crude oil). American 
authors suggest dressing the fowls, with kerosene or a mixture or plaster of 
Paris and carbolic acid, nr slaked iinic aihd sulphur, and at a recent meeting 
of the Texas State Fanners* Institute the methods recommended were : (1) 
to dip the fowls into a 2 per cent, solution of chlorine, (2) to dust the fowls 
with a powder prepared by mixing orie pint of a 2 per cent, solution of 
chloride with half a pint of gasolene, and[ adding as much air>slaked lime to 
the mixture as it will take up, stirring thoroughly whilst it is being added. 
The powder should be psed sparingly. 

Etnbiidae * — These are small delicate insects which occasionally come 
to light, hut ar-s' not likely to be noticed by the casual observer. Very 
little is known about them. 

Tennitidae. — Termites, or White "^Ahts. These insects are included in 
the order Nenroptern chiefly on' account of the structure of the wings of the 
males and females, of which there are four, similar in size and appearance, 
which lie flat on the back when the insect is at rest, and extend beyond the 
posterior extremity of the body. In their general structure, and in the 
arrangement of tho mouth parts, th.^y. bear more resemblance to the 
Orihoptera^ and in their mode of life they resemble the ants, which are 
included in an order of insects (the Hymenoptera) to be described later. 
Termites are familiar, to a certain extent, to all who have lived in India. 
The small white workers and soldiers, with their brown heads, which 
are to be seen rumiing about in all direcHons when a nest is opened, and 
the winged adults which emerge in myriads Ihe advent of the rains, are 
well known to every tea planter. Yet. in spite oE the fact that damage done 
annually to crops in Hritish India alone runs into millions of pounds sterling, 
it is only of recent years that the study bt termites has been undertaken 
systematically, and even now comparatively little is known with 
certainty gf the economy, of these insects.^ The winged forms, which emerge 
in swarms at the beginning of the rainy . season, are the sexual members 
of the community, the males and females. They possess biting mouth 
parts, and compound and single eyes, and are characterised by the presence 
of the two pairs of similar wings referred to above. At the base 
of each wing is a kind of injperfect joint, or lino of weakness and the 
wings can be voluntarily severed by the insect at this line. These winged 
forms pair off at the time of swarming, cast their wings, and enter the 
ground. Three or four days aftcrwarSs^-lhey may be found some six inches 
to a foot below the surface, the depth varying with different species. Here 
they construct a small nest, and the female lays a few eggs, which develop 
into * workers’ (Sec below). These assist in the construction of the nest* 
and in looking after further batches of and when the r^est has become 
sufficiently well established, the female begins to increase in size, and 
ceases io take an active part in its con.Uriiction. This increase in size U 
caused by growth of the generative orgahfe; and goes, on until the insect 
becontes a helpless sac of eggs, incapable of moveffient, which must be fed 
and tended by the active workers. In this state she may exist, as *fbe 
“ que^ termite*,’ of the coldny, for ye,iirs. extruding eggs continuously. The 
itiale does not increase ih siJee, hiif after a time he also ceases tQ be an 
;ftsttve member of the coloiiy, and lives, with the queen, in a special cell 
^^hich Is^knowri as the * roy^al cell/ hebeih^ know ti .as the ‘ kiujj texinite.’ 

. ;T*fae eggs which are laid^by the <jueenv give rise to three-tx^pes of Indll 
vidual, known. respectively as ‘ workers 4 !(^* soldiers,’ and ‘nymphs.’ Tbe flrit- 
twbrtypes fdrm the active l>ortio|rof the . community* tindarethe shvilt 
inslects which arc to^bc. seen runniog about the nest when it Is broken into, 
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la general appearance they are somewhat similar* the head being brown^ 
the body segments distinct. In the worker, however, the jaws are 
for biting and chewing, while in the soldier the mandibles are prolonged inM 
a formidable^looking pair of prongs, eminently fitted, in appearance at 
rate, for purposes of attack and defence. The head of the soldier, too, Is 
usually larger than that of the worker. The nymphs are the young of the 
sexual form, and differ from them only by the absence, or in the rudlmetlr 
ta^ condition of, the wings. Small milk-white active forms, which are ktso 
to be seen in a termite’s nest are the young of the soldiers and workers. 

The workers, soldiers, and winged sexual forms are the three types, or 
* castes,’ as they are called, of members found in termite communities, but 
there Is great variety, in different species, in the relative proportions of the 
different * castes.’ In some species, too, there may be two kinds of worker, 
in others two kinds of soldier, and some of the nymphs may never leave the 
nest at all, but be fertilised there and remain as ’ accessory ' or ’ substitution’ 
queens. It has been popularly supposed that the several castes of terinites 
always hatch from the eggs in the same form, and that the differentiation into 
castes is' brought about after birth by some difference in the mode of 
feeding, but recent researches have shown, in the case of Bntermes and 
Termes at any rate, that the j’oung Soldier batches from the egg in a form 
resembling the full-grown soldier, and that differentiation must therefore 
take place in these forms during egg stage. This is probably the case with 
the worker also, but still remains to be proved. 

The workers, as their name implies are the working members of the 
community. They are incapable of repioducing their kind, and all their 
energies are devoted to the construttlon of the nest, the obtaining of food, 
and rearing the young termites. The soldiers are also incapable of repro- 
dnetion, and their function appears to be the defence of the colony. The 
winged forms take no active part in the economy of the nest, and their 
duty is to reproduce and disseminate the species. 

The white ants which attack tea may be div^ded into two groups, those 
which build a mound and those which do not. Iff such of these groups 
there are several species, and until every species has been properly worked 
out, it is impossible to give a detailed description of the nest of each. A 
general description of a termite nest may, however, be of interest. On open- 
ing up the soil, the first thing to be seein is a number of galleries, running 
in all directions. These communicate with a few ' main galleries leading 
down into the nest. A little further digging will bring to view cells or 
chambers, containing a dark gray spbogy mass covered with small white 
globules. This spongy mass is known as the ^ comb,’ and is composed of 
small grains of masticated organic matter cemented together. The white 
globnles are fnogi, whidh the termites are supposed to cultivate for food. It 
seems probable, in fact, that the depredations caused by termites are due, 
not to their actually feeding on the substance attacked, but to their 
removing the material for the purpose of constructing the comb on which 
the fnngi are grown. These fungi are found in all termite nests, and the 
very young termites and nymphs are almost invariably to be found in a 
chamber containing a fungus coiiib.^ At some part of the nest will be found 
a smooth chamber containing the king and queen. This is 'the royal celU A. 
network of galleries connects the various chambers , with the surface 
with one another. The disposition of the chambers in the nesC^wauriesin 
different species, and to a certain extisaA in different nests of the same species^ 
aiHt:ihegeoerai shape of 'the oest may. of course vary according loeircom- 
sUnces.^ 

,^.^.Tet^mUes must play a. very important part in the economy of natomf by 
baling to bring about rapid dismtegratioa of dead vegetable luat^J^^ 
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iakifif (t down Into the and by bringing subsoil to the surface. In tea 
gari&^m ho^ver^ where the ayni^ble yegetaj)le matter consists mainly of 
tea bushes ^tnd shade treets» the insects, in their search for material, 
are apt to go beyond the limits of usefulness and become a nuisance 
by infecting the bushes, Any dead snag on a bush is ituinediately 
attacked, and provides a direct m^f^ns of entry to the heart wood. 
This may be eaten away, and the, sap* wood left, and the bushf 
though lioltow and full of termites, con|fbues to Rush, As the insects work 
along, they put a layer of earth against the.sap-wooAi^^hich dries the tatter, 
hinders the free circulation of the sap, and weakens the bush still further. 
This process goes ou until the bush is killed. In other' cases, the 
insects obtain entry into a branch at a wound, caused, may be, by 
a slip of the knife in pruning, by a b)qw from a hoe, by cattle, or by a 
boring insect. By means of a layer ot soil on the wound thc^ extract 
moisture from the spot and prevent the process of healing. As the outside 
wood dies it is eaten away, aud eventually the flow of sap past the wound 
is prevented, aud the upper part of the branch, dies back. The lower part 
is killed more gradually, but the termites work along it until they get to the 
heart of the bush. Another means of < ieutry is by way of an injured root. 
At certain times of the year, especially towards the end of the plucking 
season, the bushes become noticeably full of * white-ant mutty.* This may 
be accounted for by the fact that cultivation is more or less at a standstill 
at this period, and of course, with the cessation of the heavy rains it becomes 
possible for the termites to build in the bashes. The removal of moisture from 
living-wood, loo, would be a difliciilt, if not impossible task, during the rainy 
season. Close observation leads one to believe that the objective of the 
white ant runs found on the bushes during the cold weather, is the dead 
wood which is to be found there, and in the majority of cases these runs 
can be traced to some piece of dead wood, either a snag left at the last 
pruning or a branch which has been broken or has died back, or to some 
place where a branch has suflfered injury. Very often the branches covered 
by these runs show no signs of injury, but in some cases the outer layer of 
bark is found to have become dry and to have been partly removed. When 
young bushes are planted out, it is found that those planted on white ant 
* teelas ’ grow sickly and Anally die oat.^ When dug up they may or may 
not show signs of termite attack, such attack being a consequence, and not 
the cause of the death of the plant. Certain other crops, on the other hand, 
grow better on this soil than on the surrounding soil. This may be due to 
the fact that the white ant soil, though obemically as rich or even richer 
than the surrounding soil, is mechanically unsuited for tea, and that an 
alteration in its texture may be necess^ before tea can be successfully 
grown on it* The matter is tinder investigation. 

Many remedies have been tried ag/iinst these pests, but so far with 
only a small measure of success. Substances which have been found to 
have some effect as deterrents in the case of termites attacking trees are, 
a ten p^er cent, soliition of sodium arsenite, kalnit, ^Terracide,* and a 
mlaturedf corrosive sublimate and sugar, ^ Oil cake seems to be obnoxious 
to tkbse insects in a small degree. Posts can be more or less protected 
frorti the inrode of white ants for two or even three years by thorough 
soaking In either a saturated solution of blnestone (copper SuTpltiite} or a 
ten per cent, solution of sodium arsemte^^or Atlas compound, and railway 
slee^Ks are'tr^ledby exhausting the cdfs of the wood, ds fiat as pos$ib1e, 
of air, and replacing ibis air by creosote, 

One mkhodf of destroying termiteil^’ (he method of fumigation,, ^as 
been found Successful against spebles which build a nest which can be 
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readily located. An account oi an experiment with a machine deidgned 
for this purpose has been given in a previous number of this journal and 
the same machine has since b^n used on several occasions. with success. 
Although no practical method of destroying or driving away termites on a > 
large scale has yet been devised, their attacks can be mitigated, to a great 
extent, by care and attention at the time of pruning, and by thorough culti- 
vation and thullying round the bushes. 

Psocidae , — ^This family includes the book lice and death watches, nnd 
contains at least one species which ii^ttacks tea in the held. The membere 
of this family are small delicate insects with hair-like antennae, and four 
membranous wings, of which the front pair is the larger. When the insect 
is at rest, the wings lie over the sides of the body, with the hind e^ges meet- 
ing in a line over the middle of the back. Metamorphosis is slight* an^ the 
3’QUn| very much resemble the adillt. Psoens iahrohanes Hagen, is a 
species which occasionally attacks tea in Assam and the Diiars, congregat- 
ing on the stems of the bushes and eating the bark. Anoiher species has 
been found to attack stored tea dust in Assam. 

Perlidae . — The stone-flics are not likely to come before the notice of 
the tea planter. They are moderately large insects, having four membran- 
ous wings, each with a net work of veins, the hind pair being larg^ than 
the front pair, and folding beneath them when the insect is at rest. They 
live in water in the larval stages. 

Odonata. — Dragon-flies are common in the tea districts, and play a 
useful role in devouring various plant- feeding insects, I'hey are easily 
recognised by the long narrow ^dy, the large mobule head with its 
enormous eyes, and the two pairs of membranous wings, which are held 
horizontally at right angles to the body when the insect is at rest, as 
well as during flight. All the legs are placed very far forward, in 
front of the wings, and are practically useless for purposes of locomotion, 
lu the early stages of their life history dragon flies live in wat«»r. The eggs 
are laid in water, in masses, each mass enclosed in a transparent slimy 
covering. The larvae are very actiye, wingless, with a longish body and 
three pairs of legs, and the front of the mouth is concealed by a peculiar 
structure known as the * mask.’ This is a jointed structure which is a 
development of the lower lip, and ittcau be thrust out suddenly to catch the 
insect’s prey, which is then drawn up to the month to be devoured. There 
is no definite pupal or chrysalis stage. The larva moults several times, and 
when it is full grown it climbs up the stem of an aquatic plant, and the 
perfect insect begins to emerge almost immediately. Dragon-flies are 
usually brightly coloured. . 

Bphemeridae, — May-flies. — Tfe^e are common* in the tea districts, 
and are easily recognised by the delicate transparent wings which are held 
in a vertical plane when the insect at rest, and by the fr.agile tapering 
body terminating in two or three long, delicate, hairlike processes. The 
mouth parts are either feebly-developpd or absent, and the iris.ecjL. does not 
feed in the adult stage. The eggs laid in water, and give rise to 
slender larvae, which have long auteiwioe, biting mouth parts, and lupally 
lopjj jwooesses from the end of the ^abdomen. The larvae, arc provided 
with pieculiar projection which function as gilts, and undergo a large 
number of moults before becoming fuU-grown The full-grown larva, or 
‘ nympha,’ comes to the surface, and a flying insect emerges which is known 
as the * sub-imago.’ .This flies away and settles, and, shedding a delicate 
skio* gives rise to the perfect insect. 

Sialida$.-^An unimportant family of insects in India, not at all lively 
attention of the tea planter. 
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Panorpidae.-^TYie »corpl<M!i^|^^ tlMiigh nncommon, are worthy of 
mention on account of their peculiar appearance, which may attract the 
attention of even the moat^^snal ob^ertrftr#^ head is prolonged into a 
tapering break, at the end of which is a biting mouth. There are two pairs 
^ of wings of equal suse, which arc held at. an angle to the body, and the body 
of the male is long and slender, with the last joint swollen and the end 
joints turned up and curled over the b^k like the tail of a scorpion. 
Tfijey are predaceous, and feed oh other insects. The larva livps in the 
sqll, and feeds on decaying vegetable matter. In appearance it some* 
what resembles a caterpillar. There is a distinct pppa, found also iu 
the soil, 

Heine rob iidae. — This family is composed of a miscellaneous a^^enibl- 
age of sub families; having very little in /^oimmpn beyond a general similarity 
in the life-history and in the plructure of the mouth parts of ihe larvae. It 
includes three forms likely to be of inteiest to planters in North-Ekst India, 
the ant-lions \Myrmelconinae)^ the lace-wing flies (Chrysopinde) and 
forms (Mantispinae) which resemble the praying mantis. The- Ahti-iions, 
in the larvel stage, construct conical pits in sand, at the bottom of which 
they He concealed. Small insects, such-^ ants, &c., fall into these pits, 
and are seized and devoured. These pits arc common beneath the chungs 
of bungalows in Assam. A species of lace- wing fly, very common in the 
tea districts, is worthy of mention as the larva feeds qo red spider, ap^^jls, &c. 
The eggs of this species are to be found on the leaves of the bash. 
They are oval and milky white, and are attached to the leaves by a white 
slender thread. Most planters will have noticed, on the leaves of the 
tea bushes, a fine stiff white thread with a white knob at the end, like 
a tiny drumstick. The knob of the drumstick is the egg of. Chryfiopa, 
the lace- wing fly. From this egg emerges an active slender larva, with 
six long legs, a pair of long curved jaws, and the body covered with 
spines,’ This sucks the body juices from Us prey, and then sticks the 
empty skin on to its back, where it i.s held by the spines. After a time 
the. insect is almost entirely concealed by the accumulation of skins. 
Lace-wing larvae are very voracious, and one larva will account for an 
enormoqs number of victims. At the end of ab^A ^ week, the larva 
forn^s tfri oval white cocoon, made of silk, which is .situated on the bush, 
and a month or afo later the pei^ect ini^ct emerges. The adults which is 
commonly found round the bungalow lamps in the evening, has a slender 
green body and a pair of large transparent wings, with a greenish tinge add 
many veins. The wings are very large compared with the size of the in^ct, 
and when the insect is at rest they cover the body like the roof of a tent. The 
Mantispinae bear a superficial resemblance to the praying mantis in 
that the front pair of legs is of similar construction. They are easily, 
distinguished, however, bv the fact (hat the first segment of the tjiprax 
is not elongated, and the structure of the wings. * In the ttiie ma^ritids 
the front ptiir of wings is thickened and modified’ to form wing covers, 
while the hind pair is much large and tneinbrapous. In iWe'^'ManthPinae 
both pairs of wings are membranous' an^el^ansparent and of approximately 
eqqal siae. The Mantispinae are 4)redaceon$^ but whether tiiey may be 
deseed as ^pficial Jnseots is doubtful, as the larvae feed on the eggs 
au 4 young bt spiders. > 

Caddjs-flies.-7These are all aqqatic the ypung^ 
stages, aqd every one is fainiUar with the * caddie worm’ of Europe. 
Thi^.are, of no importance in the tea districts.-r*Tli/;( Indian .Tea , 
ciation* Scienitfic Department Quarterly Journal, , 
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Ov#rMM Tmtidm in ApHI. 



Rurbrr by Quantity. 




Imports of Rubber'^* 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

From Dutch East Indies i (Centals of 

100 lbs.) ... 

N.S. 

N. S. 

877 

‘ »* 

French West Africa 

2,301 

863 

1.414 

♦* 

Gold Coast ^ 

2,641 

1,168 

301 

ff 

Other Countries in Africa \ 

N, S. 

N. S. 

6,752 

♦» 

Peru 

2,959 

430 

1,882 


Brazil 

46,775 

34,485 

34,346 


British India 1 

N. S. 

N.S. 

3,885 

♦ » 

Straits Settlements and Dependen- 
cies, including Labuan 

32,062 

37,197 

75,568 

♦» 

Federated Malay States 

20,582 

10,947 

21,982 

28,702 

tt 

Ceylon ^nd Dependencies 

11,639 

25,382 


Other Countries ] 

40,503 

30,720 

2,963 


♦ * 1 . 

Total imports 

158,770 

138,484 

182,072 


Re-Exports of Rubber,*^* 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

From Russia (Centals of 100 lbs.)... 

14,054 

15,462 

17.561 


Germany 

16,304 

20.664 


»> 

Belgium 

4,659 

2,917 


•» 

France '' •„ 

10,387 

10,118 

17,201 

It 

United States of America 

32,058 

51,920 

136,038 


Other Countries 

6,779 

7,291 

13,913 


Total Re-Exports ... 

84,241 

108,372 

184,713 


Prior to 1915 these figures include waste and reclaimed rubber as well 
as raw rubber. 

f Prior to 1915 imports from the Dutch East Indies, British India, and 
‘^Otfc^er Countries in Africa” were included opposite the rubric “Other 
Countries.” — 7 he India Rubber Journal, 


Hints ON British Cutlery Exports which siiout.o take the 

PLACE OF Q^RMAN GoODS. . 

India.— The imports of cutler/lh India in the year ended March 31 at, 
1913, amounted in value to ;£'149,659'; of this amount the imports from the 
United Kingdom accounted for ;£’69,79S, while those from Germany were 
j('58,894. The imports from the United Kingdom have gradually fallen 
since 191C«n when they reached ;f74,124, while those from Germany ha\e 
gradually increased from ;f*l4,9Jf4 in the same year. 

As regards imports via Karachi, however, the imports from Germany 
fell by 29 per cent. In the year 1911-12 as compared with 1910-11. This 
says the Collector of Customs, seems to show that the dealers have found 
by experience that a cheap article soon deteriorates in the Indian climate 
aijijd does not always find a ready sale. They appear accordingly (o have 
turned their ad ention to better qtiaffties, as the imports from the United 
Kingdom ^Increased by 10 pet cenU^^Bxport World and Cdmmercial 
InMli^ence- 
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ADVBRTIZIliO BY CINEMA. 

We have received the followiug accduni irom a Contributor : — 

I was a priveleged guest with a few others at the B. R. V. Theatre, 
Baugalore, on the 14th instant, where owing to the courtesy of Mr. Leonard 
Thompson, Manager of Warwick Majorts excellent Cinematograph show, a 
private exhibition was given at 8*30 p.in. pf the negative him recently taken 
by the wclbknown photographer Mr. Doveton of Infantry Road, Bai^alore, 
for the Labour Department of the U. P. A. S. 1. In spite of having been 
warned that a negative him would be more curious than pretty, I found this 
was not entirely the case, the effects produced being very beautiful owing to 
the splendid natural backgrounds of foliage and magniheent scenery. It 
was certainly curious, however, to see white coolies and black Europeans. 

The him makes a striking beginning with the felling of forest, a parti- 
cularly large tree falling towards ' the spectators and sending up a cloud of 
leaves and dust : a view of cooly lines in a New Clearing follows with the 
coolies hling off along a road to Morning Muster which then takes place ; 
the coolies being detailed to various works marching off in different direc- 
tions, some of them crossing a bridge on their way to work. Holing is repre- 
sented by a man using his pitting bar, a woman then appears with a 
Mamoty and hlls up the hole, into which a very engaging ** Kooti" then 
plants a tea plant. A gang of tea pluckers is next seen, and a near view of 
one of them shows clearly the rapidity of the workers' hngers, and the skill 
which comes of long practice at this work. The pluckers then hie off to 
the factory where they arc seen picking out the course leaf, their baskets 
are then weighed and are carried up the stairs to the Withering loft of a 
fine Tea Factory, 

The interiors are not so successful as the rest of the film owing to want 
of light. To overcome this difficulty, a longer exposure was tried by using 
the " slow movement handle'* of the Cinema Camera (which is a very up to- 
date machine owned by the Labour Department), this, however, is intended 
for such subjects as the unfolding of a rose bud. Contrary to the experit 
ence and confident expectation of the Director of the Labour Department 
who was present while the Camera was taking the picture, no cooly could 
be found to work quite so slowly as all that, consequently what with the 
slow rate of exposure, and the rapidity with which the filtn has to be passed 
through the projector, where it would otherwise catch fire from the heat of 
the flame or spark used, the very reverse of the expected result has been 
obtained, and the action of some of the coolies is more jerky and rapid 
than is possible anywhere outside a Cinetna show. It is hpped, whatever 
other part of the film is cut out, that this will remain, for it suppKes the 
Comic element always advisable in all well regulated eotertaioments. One 
tea-roller in a good light was taken at the ordinary speed of 16 pictures to a 
second, and this is satisfactory in every way, another taken with the slow 
speed movement is more like a firework than a bit of machinery, and this 
will have to be cut out. 

A very pretty bit of scenery shows odolies bathing after the day's work 
is over, and fittingly closes the part that represents the life of coolies on^the 
tea Estate. 

Hs^ving followed the business of an' Estate from start to. finish, the final 
4rinkipg ^ the tea is shown in a of a tea party f^veo by a * ladyr 

which is tull pf life. .Other parts of the .filial the Manager's bungalow^ .for 
instance, were spoilt : this is a pity as we were informed it was ipteod^^ta 
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immortalize sonic well known figures in the Planting world. The carting of 
the tea down the zigzags of a remarkable ghaut would also have been 
extremely intehesting, but these alsp were unfortunately fogged. 

The Director of the Labour Department informed us that a film for 
Rubber and another for Coffee Estate life will be prepared later on. The 
printing of the pbsitives has to be done in England, which means a delay, 
but all i films will be ready for exhibitipn before the next labour recruiting 
season in selected villages, Enterprize commands success, and certainly 
the spectators of the first negative shown, feel that success is thoroughly 
deserved. 

Anon. 


COFFEE* 

Coffee has not yet caught on. Which means, the “ American Grocer** 
remarks, thaftlie boom in stocks, also in wheat and cirn and cotton has 
not yet tohehed coffee and specMilation in it is lifeless. It must not be 
forgotten that the world’s consnniptioii of coffee is novv between 18 to 19 
million brigs, and the largest part’ of the j'early increase is due to the in- 
creased American demand. Our eonteiiiporary adds : “ Wc do not claim 

the gift cf prophecy but can .safely affirm that the consumption of coffee in 
the United States will grow yearly even' beyond the normal demand of 
increased population, because of the temperance movement which is yet in 
its infancy, concerning a coffee beverage. We are making no issue as 
between the great conflict of Wets and Drys, but can .see the handwriting 
on the wall declaring that this will be a temperance nation. If that be so, 
then as a natural result coffee will move up to the leading position as the 
people’s beverage, irrespective of all others. What is there to take its place 
in the entire line of table drinks. It is a stimulant without being an intoxi- 
cant. It creates no artificial appetite for spirituous liquors, and while it 
does stir pulse and brain to increased energy it is not at the expense of 
health and strength. The iinportaiit query at present ic that of pro- 
duction.” 

All the propaganda of the Tea Cess representatives will not deter 
Americans from making coffee their chief beverage. It is not therefore 
contended, that the growth of temperance habits in the U. S. A. will not 
assM tea* Eut at present it is arguable that the tea consuming nation with 
the'^'^eatest potentialities is Russia. The Russian Government has demon- 
strated the absohite earnestness of its effort to destroy vodka, and the gap 
created in the drink supplies of iSd million people of growing wealth and 
with a rising standard of comfort giVes the Indian tea industry one of the 
most splendid opportunities which has ever challenged tho enterprise of an 
enterprising raep. It. would pay the Tea Cess Co;nimittee, re-casting its 
progTSmine, to for some years concentrate its entire energies on Russia. 
A world-wide campaign has superior advantages in normal circumstances, 
but the Russian opportunity is unique. ' And the Tea Cess Committee 
wou^ not stand alone in thus initiating a campaign for placing British trade 
with Russia on a wider basis. Steps. are being taken, in which British 
financiers and manufacturers will take a foremost part, to reduce German 
trade with Russia to a minimum. In Such a campaign the tea industtV has 
as good an opportunity of making gb6d” as any. It is up to the Tea Cess 
Committee to recognise ills opportunity — vand' grasp the fruft whHe it is 
lAp^^CapiiaL 
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(Inoorporatbo.) 

Conteffits. 

The Proceedings of the Quarterly General Meeting of the North Mysore 
Planters* Association are published. We note that Messrs. C. H. Browne 
and C. Danvers have been elected as delegates to represent this Associa* 
tion at the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. in August. 

An article on the absorptive power of soils is published : extracts being 
given from the Mauritius Department of Agriculture of experiments under- 
taken by that Department. The table of trials with nitrate of soda is well 
worth reading as the four types of soil were more or less similar to South 
Indian soils. The last para gives sound advice. 

An article reproduced from Capital on Oil seeds shows how the war 
has affected this industry. To the same paper we are indebted for an 
article on “ Coffee in Java** and it wiil be noticed that its place is being 
gradually usurped hy sugar and it will be noticed that coffee planting in 
Java has undergone the same vicissitudes through which plasters in 
Southern India and Ceylon have gone. 

Under the heading of Labour Depaitment, we publish the names, 
designation and districts of the officers of the Labour Department of which 
they are in charge. Special note should be made that the word Upasi** 
has been registered as the telegraphic word for telegrams of all the officers, 
to which only has to be added the telegraph office of each headquarters. 

Mr. Lake writes us a letter on Coffee Borer which we hope will lead to 
much useful and informing correspondence on the subject. He asks for 
information not only from the Planting Expert but from others. There 
must be many practical planters who could throw a flood of light on this 
subject if they would only overcome their innate modesty or distaste 
of seeing their names in print. 

The Planting Expert has commented on Mr. Lake's letter and referred 
him to Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher*8 Book. A few square yards in Middlesex 
are worth a league in Utopia. In the same way the experiences of the 
practical planter will be both welcome and invaluable. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
North Myaoro Planters’ Asaooiation. 

Proceedings of d Gep^at held at Balehonnur 

on the 21st JunCt 1915, 

PitESENt Mfesflts, C. Pi Rcied (Chainnah) C. H. Btowae, R. G. Fc^er, 
F. W. Hiaht and C. C. Kent (Hon. Secretary). By Proxy ; — 
Mesars. H. G. Boauer^ F. J. Patton, Thos. Hunt, A. Durham 
and S. L. Mathias. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Proposed Labour Rules,-' It was resolved to send copies of the draft 
of the proposed rules to the other Mysore Associations and to ask them 
whether they would be prepared to accept them or what amendments, if 
any, they have to suggest. 

Roads and Communieations — Read letter No. 3540 from the Chief 
Engineer, Mysore Public Works Department. The Honorary Secretary 
was desired to reply mentioning two sections of road which had had no 
work done on them during the past year. 

Assistant Scientific Officer, — ReSolved that this Association is 
prepared to accept the suggestion put forward by the South Mysore 
Planters* Association, i e., that one delegate from each Association be 
appointed to form a Board of Control for the work of the Assistant 
Scientific Officer. 

Read letter from Mr. F. J. Parton. It was resolved that at the present 
time it was inadvisable to adopt the suggestion put forward in his letter. 

U, P, A, S, /. Agenda, — This was read and approved. 

Election of Delegate to the U, P, A, S, /. Meeting, — Messrs. 
C. H. Browne and C. Danvers were elected to represent the Association at 
the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. 1. 

Letter from the Planting Expert, — Read letter No. 332 from Mr. 
Anstead oh the possibilities of a local market for Cardamoms. 

(Signed) C. C. KENT, 

Hony, Secretary, 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Rubber Exports during March. 

With reference to the notice of the “ Board of Trade Journal ** of 15th 
April, relative to the exports of cultivated rubber from the Federated Malay 
States during the month of March, 1915, attention ia called to the fact that 
the table given therein should have been re-produced as follows : — 



1914. 

1915. 


' Tons. 

Tons. 

March 

... 2,418 

3,418 

January — March 

... 7,324 

10,302 


— The Board of Trade Journal i 
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BOtL 

* ' Absorptive Power of Soils. 

We are often asked qnestlons rcJaling to the effect nF rain soon after 
the application of manures, and fr6m time to time expressions of 
opinion on this subject have been published in the pages of the Chronicle, 
hulletin No. 1 (5?cu’«//77c Series) of the Mauritius Department of 
AtirienUnre. written by the Assistant (Miemist, Mr. P. neSoniay, dc..cribci5 
details of 4 jxperimental work carried out in Mauritius to test the cltect ot 
rain oil manures applied to the boil, and the ab‘;orptive power of tte 
different types of soil in Mauritius. 

The results obtained indicate that the loss of fertilising elements, even 
after cjxlonic downpours, is not considerable, if xcashitifi away of soil 
does not actually take place. Losses of Nitrates occur when heavy 
rains fall shortly after their application, but it is nor thought that these 
losses are wholly unrecoverable by the plants under C(>ndilinns obtaining 
in Mauritius. Nitrates should, however, be employed with Craulion in wet 
districts. 

A description of the methods of experiment cannot be given here in 
detail, it suffices to say that solutions of iVrt lisers of known .strength wore 
added to soils of known composition under controllable conditions and the 
composition of the water which drained through was found. This work 
was done ill the laboratory and experiments were made to imitate cultural 
practice as far as possible. The following summaries of the results obtained 
arc taken from the lUillctiii 

‘‘ When (he soil is hard, water runs freely on the surface and il;e soil 
absorbs much le.ss water. If the tine earth eonteiit is high, water will nut 
penetrate ; and if water aecuinul.ates, washing of the soil may result. In 
light soils, absorption will take place more rapidly and storing will ore nr in 
the subsoil. Hence in rainy weather, a well tilled and aerated soil will 
absorb more water than a hard one in a bad Ftato of tilth. The absorptive 
power of a soil depends on its clay .and hninus contents. In soils of the 
same character it is evident that the absorptive power depends on the 
disposition of the particles and on the pore space, but the components cf 
the soil which retain the greater part of the water arc humus and clay.” 

“ The absorptive power of a soil is the property it has of fixing and 
retaining to a greater or less degree certain fertilising elements. This 
action takes place either physically or chemically. Physicall}^ because 
the soil, as all porous bodie.s, has the property of retaining elements with 
which it is in contact in the same w.ay as animal charcoal retains colouring 
matters. Chemically, because according to reaptions which occur in the 
soil certain principles become insoluble and are retained. The chemical 
cha,ugcs were first pointed out by Gazzeri in 1819. ‘ He noticed that in 

.agitating a clay soil with water coming from manure, the soil retained 
dissolved matters and formed with them an insoluble substance, which can 
be decomposed with great profit to the plants.’ The intensity of the changes 
varies according to the* physical nature of the soil.” 

Results of trials with Sulphate. of Ammonia. — “The ab.sorption of 
Ammonium salts is associated with the humus and clay contents of the siil. 
Piosides the decompositions which take place in tbp soil, clay absorbs 
ammonia mechanically and retains it. Soils lose their lime content when 
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fre(|uent applications of aininonitf salt^ are made. The acid of the salt 
combines with lime to form a salt of lime. When aininoniuin sulphate is 
employed this salt is sulphate of lime» and it ean readily be carried down 
to the sub-soil.” 

In Southern India where the ’soils as a rule arc highl> deficient in Lime 
content. Sulphate of Ammonia is as a general rule a fertiliser to be 
avoided. 

Rcsiilta of trials with Potash Sails,-- In these experiments when 
the methods approach those employed in practice all the Potash is relaiiud, 
even after repeated washings. In the soil, Potassium nitrate undergoes 
double decomposition and the acid (nitrate) combines with the ba^cs in iho 
soil. The base is generallv linn', as in the filtrates the (jiiantiiy of Ijmo 
was ill direct relationship to the nitric acid. '1 he retention o" ilic Potash 
has not yet been completely dttcmiined, but clay teems to be ihe principal 
agent of retention. 'Ihe double hydrated tiiicatco of clay arc Associated 
with the retention of Potash.” 

Trials xcith Nitrate of Soda . — The method of procedure was to add 
half gram of Nitrate of Soda to the top few inches of a column of soil and 
then to wash it during two hours with 3b0 cc of water, equivalent to two 
inches of rain in that lime. Twenty-four hours later a gramme of Nitrate 
of Soda was added and the soil again washed with 38^ cc of water dnrin;i; 
two hour.s. Twenty-four hours later again the soil was washed again witli 
another 380 cc of w’ater. 1'hc water draining throng!) the soil after each 
washing was colleeted and analvsrd and the amount of Nitrale in ii found, 
thus one was able to calculate how mm'h was retained hv the soil and how 
tnneh washed out. The following results were obtained with lour lyjies of 
soil all of which were more or less similar to South Indian soils : - 


Soil. 


1 

2 ^ 

7 

8 



per cent. 

per cent. 

jcr cent-lper cent. 

1. After first washing — 




1 

! 

Nitric acid retained by soil 

... 

36*2 

35’4 

40T) 

38*3 

Nitric acid found in filtrate 

... 

63\S 

6 IT) 

5<)*4 

(H*7 

2, After second washing — 

Nitric acid retained by soil 


64*4 1 

02*8 

09*9 

66*2 

Nitric acid found in filtrate 

... 

3 5 '6 

37*2 

30*1 

33*8 

3. After last washing — 






Nitric acid retained by soil 

• •• 

7r9 

72*7 

74*0 

70*8 

Nitric acid found in filtrate 

...| 

28T 

27*3 

26*0 

29*2 


“ The figures show that a relatively high proportion of nitrate.s can be 
washed away with water when r.ain falls soon after the application of 
manures, but these nitrates are not lo?it for it has been shown that nitrates 
rise by reason of capillarity more rapidly than they have been found in 
these experiments to be washed away.” 

Results of trials with Superphosphate . — “ The absorption of 
phosphoric acid by soils is brought about by insoluble poinpounds a^d the 
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acid phosphate. When Superphosphate is employed in mixed manures, the 
water soluble phosphate is present as monobasic ; it retains as soon as it is 
incorporated in the soil (if rich in lime) an equivalent qi^antity of lime 
to form dibasic phosphate. If the soil is not rich in lime it decom- 
poses to combine with Iron and Alumina. Monobasic phosphate 
forms also special compoiinds with humus. These compounds arc fixed 
aud'i'ctained in such a state as will allow them to escape the rever- 
sion which may take place with mineral compounds. In Mauritus soils 
where Iron and Alumina exist in proportions varying from 30 to -10 per 
cent with a lime content of 0*3 to 0 *15 per cent., it is probable that the acid 
phosphate of lime found in superphosphates is changed into iron phos- 
phate. This salt is practically insoluble. Further in many Mauritian soils 
where the humus content is somewhat low it is impossible to consider 
humus and lime as the principal factors iu the fixation of Phosphoric acid. 
Combinations arc made by phosphates with the hydrated compounds of 
Iron and Alumina and those compounds arc of small use for plant 
growth.” 

These results arc many of them applicable to South Indian soils where 
the Iron and Alumina content is as a rule high and the lime content low. It 
would appear that there is little danger of losing either Potash or Phosphate 
due to rain, but the latter should be applied iu a basic form and not as acid 
superphosphates. There is a danger oMosing Nitrates and these should 
not be applied just before periods of heavy rainfall. The rainfall during iu 
South-West monsoon iu India is evidently much heavier than anything 
experienced in Mauritius and this fact must be taken into consideration 
when applying the results obtained with Nitrates to Indian conditions. 


K. D. A. 


UNITED KINGDOM, 

Lauour Market, 

According to a report in the January issue of the “ Hoard of Trade 
Labour Gazette” employment, which usually shows some decline in Decem- 
ber, was more active than in the previous month. In several industries a 
shortage of male labour, especially of skilled men, was reported. 

Trades affected by w'ar eoutracU, such as engineering, ship building, 
cutlery, woollen worsted, hosiery, boot, saddlery, and whulecsale men’s 
clothing, continued very bu&y, with much overtime. 

The cotton trade showed a further improvement, and llurc was abo an 
upward movement in the otlier textiles, and in the coal mining and iron and 
steel industries. The building trades were, on the whole, well employed 
for the lime of the year, especially carpenters, plumbers, and labourers, 
There was little change in the pig-iron, tinplate, printing, furnishing, pottery 
and glass trades. The bespoke tailoring, dressmaking, and hat trades con- 
tinued to be adversely affected. . 

Compared with a year ago, when employment was good generally, there 
was an improvement in the building,, engineering, ship-building, boot, 
woollen and worsted, hosiery and wholesale men’s clothing trades — all of 
which were more or less busy on Government orders. The cotton, lace, 
linen, tinplate, pottery, brick, and slate tradc.s showcJ a marked decline. 
— The Uoitnl of Trade Journal* 
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Olli SEEDS. 

Although the export of oil seeds last season was not as greatly in defect 
as might have been expected, the decline in volume and value was sutlici- 
ently serious to give pause to producers, and a decline in the acreage 
placed under these crops in India could scarcely have occasioned surprise, 
but we see that this sequel is not to be. On the contrary, according to the 
final forecast winter oil seeds (rape, mustard and linseed* 1914-15, the total 
area under rape and mustard is now reported’ to be 6,402,000 acres which 
is 136,000 acres, or 2 per cent, larger than the finally revised area of last 
year. The total estimated yield is 1,195,000 tons, as compared with 1,087,000 
tons, the revised final figure of last year, or an increase of 10 per cent. 
The total area under linseed amounts to 3,332,000 acres which is 301,000 
acres, or 9 per cent, larger than the finally revised area of last year. The 
total estimated yield is 396,000 tons, as against 386.000 tons, the revised 
final estimate of last year, or an increase of 2*5 per cent. It is, perhaps, 
fortunate, in the circumstances, from the point of view of the Indian pro- 
ducer, that crops elsewhere are smaller. A much smaller acreage and 
outturn of linseed are mentioned in connection with Argentina, and from 
unofficial sources it would appear that in Canada the estimate lor linseed is 
188,000 tons against 438.500 tons in the previous year, and in the United 
States the estimate for the same crop is 389,000 tons or 57,000 tons short of 
the previous year. 

How is the crop to be disposed of ? France cannot be expected to 
cihsorb more than a very small proportion and Italy’s taking will probably 
decrease. Belgium has to be counted out. but in 191 314 Belgium took the 
largest proportion of rapeseed assigned to any portion of ihe European 
continent, viz,^ 98,869 tons. The loss of'the German market is a serious 
factor. The countries to which the exports of the last two years were 
directed arc stated below — 


Kapeseed, Linseed. 



1913-14 

1914-15 

1913-14 

1914-15. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons.. 

United Kingdom 

... 14,099 

2-1,681 

157,315 

206,110 

Germany 

... 58,199 

8,107 

48,326 

10,053 

Holland 

... 3,824 

... 

9,576 

1,149 

Belgium 

... 98,869 

26,861 

' 38.459 

21,418 

F ranee 

... 53,943 

20,593 

115,459 

39,716 

Spain 

... 550 

1,060 

3,440 

1,598 

Italy 

... 13,727 

11,758 

30,657 

31,137, 

Austria-Hungary 

... 5,472 

700 

6,500 

890 

Other countries 

322 

152 

4,141 

6,506 

Total 

... 249,005 

96,912 

413,873 

321,577 


The figures of British trade for April indicate that the decrease iu the 
value of liuseed imports iu that month was ^,'2 15, 074. — Capital* 
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oobsNbe. 

CoffM in Java. 

In the course of a series of articles appearing in Capital entitled 
Java vers^is India*’ the following account to the Coffee industry in .that 
island is given 

“ Coffee is, or rather was,* the crop par excellence of Java, but its place 
is now being gradually usurped by sugar. The Java produce in coffee had 
established a position and a name for itself as regards its quality. To the 
present day Java continues to hold the second rank among all the coffee 
producing countries in the world, Brazil alone taking precedence with 
respect to its larger supply\ Ever since the 17th century,’ the Dutch had 
been on the look-out for a suitable paying crop, and the success of Jamaica 
in cultivating and manufacturing good qualities of coffee attracted their atten- 
tion to this product. So eariy as 1650 they brought some plants from Mocha, 
but they did not prove successful. Their next venture was to obtain a more 
acclimatised set of plants from British India. To Adrian Van Einmen be- 
longs tl: ) honour of bringing the first Indian coffee plants from Malabar 
into Java in 1896. These seemed to do well for a lime, but could not survive 
the eiffects of the earthquake and the floods that swept over these islands three 
years later. But some knowledge regarding their propagation and the best 
localities suited to a more extensive cultivation than had hitherto been 
attempted was obtained. With the assistance of fiovernor-General William 
Van Outhoorn, Hendrick Zwaardekroon brought a second consignment from 
Malabar. but it was not till 1715 when the initiative of Johan Van Hoorn 
succeeded in establishing the cultivation of coffee in Java on a regular 
plantation system. With the introduction of the legislative measure known 
as the culture system for the special benefit of this crop, its prospects 
continued very flourishing till 1879 when the same leaf disease that had 
brought the Ceylon Coffee industry to its knees began to make its appearance 
ill these islands as well. It seemed to threaten the c.xistence of the entire 
industry, but Java coffee has been too paying to be abandoned on an 
impulse. The demand for the article in Europe was very great, and it 
began to increase with the collapse of Jamaica and Ceylon as great centres 
of production. The Dutch Colonists were therefore amongst the first to 
avail themselves of Sir Joseph Hooker’s offer of Liberian Coffee seeds as a 
disease-resisting species. Before a year had passed Coffca liberica found 
itself fairly established in Java and was very soon followed by another 
hardy species called Coffca rohusta, A third kind also made its appearance 
under the name of Margagopipc which is reckoned to be a hybrid closely 
allied to the Liberian coffee, and for which the late Dr. Treiib of Buitenzorg 
had at one time predicted a great future and as likely to revolutionise the 
whole industry. The great hopes that were at one time entertained of these 
newly found African species being immune against tbe terrible leaf blight 
were, however, .soon doomed to disappointment, but they were found to 
develop greater strength of growth and thus a greater power of resistance 
to the effects of disease. Prices for tbe Liberian and Kobusta Coffee were 
at first very poor and their beans weie evidently not looked upon with much 
favour by the buyers. The position has, however, steadily improved since 
1903. In 1912, the President ol the Dutch Chamber of Commerce at 
Amsterdam announced that both the Liberian and Kobusta coffees had 
yielded good crop® during the year. With the rebound of prices natural 
after long periods of depression consequent upon over-production of inferior 
qualities, coffee contributed very materially to the prosperity of the planting 
community in the East Indies.” 
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LABOUH PPPARTMBNT. 

Mr. D. J. Duncan joined the Department on 1st July, as Superintendent 
ill S. Canara with Head Quarters at Mangalore. Mr. J. G. Hamilton has 
kindly consented to V. A. him until he j^ets into his stride. As this com- 
pletes the European Establishmcul of the Department, the following state- 
ment is given for the benefit of Subscribers:— 

1. Director ...A, Ff. Marlin— “ Westward Ho,' High 

Ground, Bangalore, in charge also of 
Mysore State. 

...F. H. F. Day — Coimbatore in charge of Coim- 
batore, Salem, Malabar, and parts of 
Madura and Trichinopoly Districts. 

.. C. E. L. Ward — Srivillipntlnr, in charge of 
Kamiiad, and the major portions of Madura 
and Tii.nevclly Districts. 

4. Superintendent ...M. Clemcutson — Villiipuram, in charge of 

Chittoor, North Arcot, S. Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Chinglepct and part of Nel- 
lorc District, 

5. Supcriutcndcnl ...C. S. Prince— Nagorcoil, iu charge of Travan- 

core and S. Tinnevelly. 

6. Superintendent ...1). J. Duncan — Mangalore, in charge of S. 

Canara. 

7f Assistant Superiutcndcut ..E. F. Gerrard — Coimbatore, under the Deputy 

Director. 

8. Assistant Superintendent. ..W. A. Walton. Maikapur, in charge of 

Knrnool, Cuddapab', and pari of NcIIore 
under the Director, 

9, Assistant Superintendent. ..G. A. B. Bartels, Bellary, in charge of Bellary 

and Anantapur, under the Director. 

The Registered abbreviated telegraphic addresses of all the above 
is the word *‘Cpasi” with the telegraph office of their Head Quarters 
added. 

Aylmek Ff. Martin, 

Director, . 


2, Deputy Director 


3. Superintendent 


Bangalore, 1st July, 1915. 
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CORRlSSPdWDBNOIT. 

Saklaspur, June 24th, 1915. 

Coffee Borer. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, — The above pest has been very bad indeed in some parts of 
this district this season in spite of the late rains last year which we have 
been led to believe are prejudicial to the hatching out of the llorer Fly’s eggs. 

I shall be much obliged if Mr. Anstead, or any othei gentleman who 
hai? studied the Borer Pest in Coffee, can inform me whether there are two 
flights of the Borer fly during the year or only one. On breaking open a 
tree a few days ago, I found two of the Larvae in the stem ; one was full 
grown and the other about a quarter of an inch in length leading me to 
suppose that they were hatched out in different periods of the yeqr. 

Can Mr. Anstead, or any other gentleman, tell me from experience 
whether a mixture of cqfial parts of Tar and Kerosinc Oil painted on the 
stems of the Coftec, say during the , early part of September would be 
effective in preventing the fly laying its eggs, aud whether such a mixture 
would in any way cft'ei’.t the health of the Coffee tree. 

If harmless and effective, the cost of applying it to ^ and 4 year old 
clearings would be saved many times over in a year like the present. Has 
anyone tried this, or any other mixture, as a preventative of this de.«tructive 
pest, and if so with ^\hat success ? 

I am. dear Sir, 

Yonrs faithfully, 

(Signed) C. Lakh. 

\o. 566 of 1015. Office of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore, 28ih June, 1015. 

Tiir Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, — With reference to your correspondent’s letter on thi.s subject 
I would point out that there are, as stated by Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher in 
his book, “ Some South Indian Insect.",” nsnally two byoods, about March 
and October respectively. 

1 am inclined to think that the mixture of tar and kerosine suggested 
may prove effective, bnt experiments will have to be rnad^ to discover the 
right mixture. Too much tar is to be avoided as it will probably seriously 
damage the bark of the trees. 1 once tried painting the stems of the bushes 
with Carbolinium with the result that the trees died. 

Of all the methods 1 have seen tried that of scraping the stems and 
then white washing them with a thick co.aling of a good white w.ash appears 
to be the most practical and effective. Another method of control was 
suggested to me some time ago by a planter who assured me he had used 
it with success. ' I hav‘e had no opportunity of trying it for myself, so put 
it forward only as a suggestion and as it was given to me. 

The proposed remedy is a simple one, namely to wash .the stems and 
primaries with one part of jeyes Fluid in 50 parts of water. 

In conclu.sion J would call attention to references to this subjecl in the 
Chronicle Vol. VIII, pp. 480 and .508, and repeat Mr, Bainbrigge Fletcher’s 
words, “If some of those Coffee p'anters who have been successful in their 
control of the Borer would give their practical experiences in the Chronicle 
it would j>robably be of considerable interest to all readers.” 

Yours faithfully, 

Eudoi.ph D. An.stead, Planting' Expert. 
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Soala of Foo» for analysis in tho Bangalore Laboratory. 


A.— SOILS. 

K?. 

1. Coinplete Che.iiical Analysis, tnclading the available Potash 


and Phosphoric Acid ... .... ... ..40 

2. Mechanical Analysis ... ... ... ...10 

3. Complete Che nical and Mechanical Anal vsi=. ... ...50 

4. Calcium carooiiate and oxide conlciit ... ... ...10 

• B.— r'KRTlLISKRS. 

1. Potash in Potassic h'ortilisors ... ... ... 


C. Phosphoric acid, total and citrate soliihle, in Phosphaiic 


Fertilisers ... ... ... ... ... S 

3. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, and Nitrogen in Poonacs, 

&c. ... ... .. ... ... 6 

4. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, Nitrogert* apd Phosphoric 

acid in Bones, Fi^h. «SiC. ... ... ... 8 

5. Complete .Vnalysis of Fertilisers such as Composts, rntlie 

manures, \g. ... ... ... ,,.20 

6. Complete .Analysis of Lime, Limestones, and Slaked Lime ...10 


Half the al)ov0 rates will be charged to aJl Nrembers of District 
Planters’ Associations. 

For motliod-s of taking sample’s of Soils and Fertilisers and the 
quantities to setid.for analysis see iHantarn' Cltnvu’clfi Volume X 
pages 207 and 216. 

All samples for apalysis should be sent plainly laMled to “The 
Planting Expert, 2o, i^iitb Parade, Bangalore,” and should l>e accom- 
panied by a covering letter giving full information about the sample 
and the analysis desired according to the above table-' Fees eJiouW be 
remitted to “The Secretary of the UDited Planters’" Adsoeiatioa of 
South ]fndia, 25, South Parade. Bangalore.” 
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(INC0RP0|IAT*1>,) 

Contents. 

The Pldiitiiig Exptiil hao gone to Coiiiibalorc to attend the College Day 
but will return early in the week. He tiupplies an article. A good sugges- 
tion is given about collecting ashes from limes. In the ease of rainfall, it is 
interesting to kuow that it has been proved that it does not diminish if the 
forest is denuded. Streams do become irregular but rainfall apparently 
is unaffected. An extract on “ Rubber in Malaya'’ is taken from the Minutes 
of the Annual Meeting of the Malaya Planters* Association. 

From the Consular report an account of German East Africa is ex- 
tracted. A table of acreage and crops under various cultivations te given, 

Probably after the war the whole system of weights and ine.'isures will 
be taken in hand and the whole world’s system brought into harmony, 
simplyfying commercial intercourse. The Decimal Association report that 
public interest in the metric system has greatly increased.” 

We are indebted to the “ Capital” for the continuation of Java versus 
India, and in this article Cinchona 'and Rubber are reviewed. There has 
been a marked increase in Rubber both in Java and India. 

The Director of the Labour Department sends ns for publication an 
extract from the Report of the Standing Committee of the Planters’ Associ- 
atiem of Malaya. The tables showing the growth of Immigration and the 
figures relating to Indian Population on , Estates will be interesting to the 
subscribers to the Labour DepartincLt of the U. P. A, 

The Director of the Labour Department has gone to KoUegal in the 
Coimbatore District for a few days and hopes to return early next week. 

I should feel very much obliged if Honorary Secrelarie.s would furnksh 
lists of those members of their districts who have gone to the front or who 
are serving in any capacity in response t'6 the appeal made by the Secre- 
tary. A few lists only have been received and the Secretary is anxious to 
hi^ve fall lists ready for publication at the Annual Meeting. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Wood AoImmi Olid Potoah. 

Mr. Cbas. Gibbon, in the Planting Gazette^ after pointing out the 
value of Potash as a Tea manure and the value of Lime, Potash, and Basic 
Slag iu helping to make available the stores of plant food existing in the 
soil in an insoluble condition, makes some practical suggestions with regard 
to the conservation of Wood Ashes as a valuable source of Potash supply 
during the War while German supplies of Potash salts are cut oft. He says, 
“ On Diany estates the ashes from the furnaces arc neglected or carelessly 
misused. They should be kept dry and applied with Basic Slag or Super- 
phosphate. or Bones. Grcvillca and Dadap ashes have most valuable 
proportions of Potash, and Lime, in their composition. Another source is 
the cooly lines. Give the Kaiiganies barrels or tins to collect dry ashes and 
pay from ten to twenty cents per bushel for weekly deliveries. A force of 
200 coolies would contribute from their fires a handsome quantity iu twelve 
months. Then in the low country districts ashes can be got from villagers, 
and collected from bazaars and small townships, but collectors must be 
taught to keep them dry and free -irom worthless admixtures. The best 
ashes are the lightest in colour and iu weight.” 

Wood ashes arc, of course, a valuable source of Potash and their content 
of this constituent varies with the material from which they are made. As 
a rule, Wood ashes contain about 2% of Potash, but a sample analysed in 
my laboratory a short time ago contained i’9% of Potash. 

Garden and Field has the following on the liberation of the stores of 
Potash iutthe soil combined in a form unavailable to plants:— 

“ While the supply of potash manures from Germany has been stopped 
by the war, and a good many users of kainit and sulphate of potash will now 
have to do without these fertilisers, it is well to remmnber, that there is a 
natural simply of potash in the ground which may be locked up. While 
they could get constant supplies of potash many farmers were content to 
keep adding, but the time has come to look for the magic key which unlocks 
the door, liberates the potash, and makes it available for crops. Our fore- 
fathers used this key for the same purpose, but perhaps without quite 
knowing why, years before the potash mines iu Germany were opened up, 
and the key was a dressing of lime. If we return to it again, and this 
valuable essential to fertility is applied to land requiring it, the door will be 
unlocked and Nature’s reserve of Potash be liberated in a form that crops 
can avail theiiiselves uf it. If this hint be taken, and we utiHse other 
sources of potash that are available^ we shall carry through until potassic 
'^rJls are again available.” 

JFormnt atid Rainfftll. 

The effect of clearing forest land on the rainfall of a district is one* 
about which much is heard from lime to time in connection with the 
opening up of jungle in Tea and Rubber Estates. Many arguments on both 
sides have been put forward, and it 1ia.s often occurred that land for Tea 
estates has been refu.sed on the grcnind that the felling of the forest will 
reduce the rainfall. That such clearings on a limited scale have no effect on 
the rainfall, but may have some effect on the run oft' and on the stream ftow, 
especially at the beginning before the Tea is well established, would appear 
to find confirmatiou in what* has happened near Wallace City, Idaho, 
U. S. A, described in the following extract itoiw Jndian Engineering 
which we have copied from the Indian Forester, 

“ An interesting case has occurred aftording practical demonstration 
pf what has loug been argued in an academic way by engineers. Iu Idaho, 
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U, S., a forest fire four years ago burnt out the watershed supplying water 
for the city of Wallace. The stream both supplied the water for the City 
and operated an electric plant. Since the loss of the forest, the How of the 
ctreain has become irregular, the minimum having fallen to 25 per cent, 
below the fnininiuni formerly noted. The electric plant has also been 
affected by the discharge often falling below that necessary for operation, 
thus uecessitaliiig frcciueiit rcbOit to the reserve steam plaut. Mcauwhile 
rainfall observations have shown the fall eoutiiiues to be normal. The case 
has proved that the lo.ss of forest has uot effected the rainfall, but ha<? 
conduced to irregular run-off ; that is, there is no longer conservation of 
water during a dry period and gradual discharge of it from the forest area 
to the stream. It will be remembered that most writers have contended 
that forest does increase rainfall and this case would seem to disprove it. 
On the other hand, no one, we thinlc, has ever maintained that the effects 
are felt on a small area of forest. Whether when a very wide area of forest 
has been denuded rainfall diminishes remains to be proved, and \\c hope 
will be proved some day. That forest denudation affects the regularity of 
stream-flow has been more generally afccepted as correct, and we are glad 
to see that in the case of the city of Wallace practical effect is to be given 
to the belief by re-afforesting the burnt-out area.” 

The case of Rubber must be different since here the native forest is 
quickly replaced by forest trees, ficvea, and the natural conditions more or 
less completely restored. 

Rubber in Malaya. 

I'roiu the Mitiutcs of the Anmuii Meeting of the Planters Associ^ 
ation of Malaya held at Kaiila Lumpur on 25ih April last, the following 
information regarding Rubber in tins Colony is extracted. 

Th#» export of Rubber during 1914 from the F. M. S. was 30,697 tons 
an increase of 7,231 ions over 1013. The export from the whole Penin- 
sular was 4 7,006 tons an increase ot 13.365 tons over 1913. The production 
for 1915 is estimated at 61,800 tons. 

.At the end of 1906 there was approximately 100,000 acres planted with 
Rubber in the Peninsular, now there are approximately 670,000 acres At 
pre.sent further extensions are on a luucli more modest scale, but they have 
by no means come to an end ; capital raised for this purpose being, in some 
cases, not 3 ^et fully expended, while m others the application of profits to 
this end is relied on to compensate for original over-capitalisation.** 

In 1912, rubber, was in some instances being produced at lOff per Ib. 

Among the senior estates, this level of production has now in numerous 
instances been reached, bu^t the great majority of producers at the present 
moment art quite unable to produce Rubber at anything like this price.” 

“ While more scientific methods of valuing rubber have not, so far, 
been adopted by the buyers, some nearer approach has been made to 
a rough and ready standard, judged 'by feel and appearance. ‘ Standard 
Crepe ’ and ‘ Standard smoked Sheet ’ are now well understood terms, and 
in methods of manufacture to meet tKe demand for these grades there has 
been steady improvement. Factory administration has likewise advanced 
in increased cleanliness of preparation and waste saving methods. Various 
new methotls of curing have been introduced and have met with more or 
less favour, but the great majority of UStates, adhere to one or other of the 
above mentioned forms for turning out' their crop.*' 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, , 

Planting Expert, ' 
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GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

The followinfi fircnnnt of Geunin Ka?< Africa coinplled from the* 
Consular Report. iNo, 5441) for the j^ears 1912*13. 

The principal ports on the coast arc the capital, Dar-cs- Salaam, and 
Tanga. At the former there are electric cranes for transferring cargo from 
the lighters to the custom house. The value of foreign trade, exclusive of 
goods in transit, increased from .£*3,416,470 in 1911 to £*4,080,377 in 1913. 
/.e., by 19*6 per cent. The value of the total imports amounted to .^‘2, 51 5,456 
in 1912. The imports, via the coast ports show an increase of 10*7 per 
cent, and those via the overland routes, chiefly via the Uganda Railway 
and \’ictoria Nyanza show an increase of 1*5 per cent. The total value of 
the exports in 1912 was 1,570,9 15. This is an increase of 40 per cent, 
over 1911, the coast trade increasing by 46*4 percent, and the overland 
trade by 19*2 percent. The value of the direct trade with India.rosc from 
£*360,000 to £*440,000. Only the imports are of consequence as the total 
exports amounted only to £440. The chief articles of import in 1012 wore 
cotton goods and Rice. 

The whole population increased from 1866 to 5336. 15*6 per cent, of 

these are Government oilicials, 24*9 per cent, planters, and 14*1 per cent. 
Missionaries. 

“ *rhc Indian community which has incrc.iscd by some 4.000 in the last 
six years, is regarded with extreme dislike by the ir.ajoriu of the white popu- 
lation, and to judge by the attitude of the Indians themselves, is not 
invariably accorded a sympathetic treatment by the German authorities. 
With the exception of Goanese and Parsecs fof whom tlicre are practically 
none in the Protectorate) Indians are placed on the same legal footing as 
the natives, but they cannot be sentenced to flogging or chain-gang labour. 
As a matter of fact the Indian is a useful, if not an indisppu.sible, niember of 
the community. He is a pioneer of trad»\ a clever clerk, and a skilled 
mechanic. He carries on work which the native* is incompetent to peiform, 
and he can do so under conditions of life and with an amount of food and 
capital which would be utterly impossible for a ICuropean. The general 
contempt with which he is treated is due paitly to the belief that he is the 
channel through which large sums which would possibly olherv’ise bo spent 
in the Protectorate, flow to India, and partly to jealousy on the part pf 
would-be German competitors.” 

The total native population is between 7 and 8 millions. The average 
density is approximately 8 to the square kilometer, excluding the area 
between the great lakes. The pacification of the country tends to produce 
a more equal distribution of population than under the old conditions of 
tribal warfare, but there are still districts where the inhabitants are very 
few ; one third of the large central district of Taborais still totally unin- 
habited. The ever increasing plague of the tsetse fly has denuded some 
districts formerly rich in cattle. It is hoped that the march of civilisation, 
by introducing sources of watr r r*upply, combating the tsetse, .and eradicating 
sloping sickness and other disea.ses, will so extend the inhabitable area that 
the population will have room for increasing manifold. 

With the extension of the railway? great hopes were entertained of the 
development of the Colony as there are still large tracts of thickly populated 
and fertile land which await opening up. '*The planters who often lack 
GoheeiOD and tbe ability to work tc^ether for the general food,'* says the 
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Consul in his report, “arc apt to lay their misfortunes at the door of the 
Government in times of adversity. They complain that there are too many 
othcials, that they are over-burdened with troublesome regulations, and that 
the Government docs not supply them with the work people ttey require. 
The officials, on the other hand, find their districts too large, while the 
volume of work is continually increasing. The Government is willing to 
assist the planter to obtain his work people, but is well aware that the 
planter needs not only to be provided with bands, but often to be controlled 
in his bearing towards thorn. It is also alive to the fact that natives must 
be encouraged to work ou their own farms as well as for Europeans.” 

An account of the Rubber and Coffee industries in thi? Colony was 
published in the Chronicle, p. 294. The following acreages and crops arc 
given in the Report under review : — 



Acreage. 

Croo. 

Ceain Rubber ... 

... 112,257 

1,017 tons. 

Other Rubber ... 

1,010 

— 

Sisal ... 

... 61,877 

— 

Cut tun 

... 35,770 

— 

K.'ipuk 

... 6,580 

53 tons. 

(A)flee 

... 12.007 

1,575 tons. 

Cacao 

300 

12 tons. 


R. D. A. 


Ill liie recently i.s.'>ued report of the Decimal Association for 1914, it is 
stated that since the outbreak of the war, public interest in the metric 
system of weights and measures has greatly increased. Many of our 
nianufacturii however, stiil persist in using only British Weights and 
measures in their catalogues and price lisfc intended for abroad, instead of 
quoting in teinis of the units in vogue in the foreign country. It is evident 
iVom the reports of onr Consuls and representatives abroad that this 
practice has a prejudicial cfl'ect on the extension of our foreign trade, 
particularly in countries in which the metric system is used exclusively. 
That .system has been legal in the United Kingdom for the last eighteen 
years, but comparatively little advantage has becL taken of it either in 
internal or export trade. This is probably due to the fact that the sj^stcin 
is not given sufficient .ittontion in schools, and is more or less completely 
unknown to the majority of the trading public. The Association of 
Chambers of (>oiuinerco has realised that the general adoption of the 
metric system in this country is primarily an educational question, and has 
recently passed a resolution urging the Board of Education to take action 
ill the matter. l*hc decision of the Decimal Association to give precedence 
in its propaganda to the adoption of decimal coinage appears scarcely to 
be auspicious for the success in its metric system campaign. The decimalis* 
ation of llu^ coinage i.i not an urgent matter. It will meet with strenuous 
opposition from interests that look with favour oi* v.t least indifference on 
the metric sy.stem of weights and measures, so that the idea of making such 
.a hignlv r^nntroversial inno\ratlon a preliminary In the introduction of the 
metric system scouu rather a retrogfj^de policy, — Nature, 
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CINCHONA AND RUBBER IN JAVA. 

In last week’s issue wc published an account of the Coffee industry in 
Java taken from a scries of articles entitled “ java versus India” appearing 
in Capital- Below is an account, of the Cinchona and Rubber industries in 
that island derived from the same source. 

“ Cinchona.—The exports from Java of the Jesuits bark have been 
always an important item of her trade and now represent about !irds of the 
world’s supply. Up to 1895 and 1896 the entire ejuantity was sent out in 
bark which was sold at Amsterdam by public auctions. Germany was one 
of its largest purchasers, but the great inamifacluring firms soon found it 
convenient to form a ring in order to keep the price of the raw inateflai at 
a low level. This had a very serious effect upon java and made all her 
plantations of cinchona, carried on either by Government or private agency, 
almost unremunerativc. On finding their position thus threatened, the 
Dutch Government were obliged to adopt measures with a view to counter- 
balance this adverse influence, and one of the early steps taken was to 
establish local factories for the maniifkcturc of quinine on the lines laid 
down in British India. The United Kingdom, which cannot under the 
avowed policy of the Indian Government obtain any benefit from the 
large stocks of bark and quinine held up at Darjeeling and Oota- 
caniund, are now the largest purchasers of Java (jnininc. The total 
exports of quinine and cinchona bark from Java during 1910 were 
1,533,200 ozs- and 20,427,328 lbs. respectively. During the next year 
quinine showed an increase to about 2,665,200 lbs., while under bark 
there was a slight decline, the quantity sent out being 19,048,708 lbs. 
The factory at Banetaeng in the Preanger Regencies appears to have 
obtained very successful results, and its quhiine finds a ready sale for its 
whole output at 5i'| to 6}^. per oz. The average price of the bark in 191 1 
was 3‘166c, which is a shade lower than that of 1910. In 1912 the total 
shipments of bark to Europe amounted to 19,108,517 lbs., for which the 
average price per uuit at the Amsterdatn auctions was 3’ 29c. against that 
recorded of the previous year, tjuininc also iirprovt »l to (>S to lOlhi. per 
oz. This factory now lias begun the iiianufaclin o of sugar-coated and 
uucoated sulphate of quinine tablets of .1, 5 and 6 grains which are largely 
consiimed locally. A thriving trade in (his article is also carried on with 
the Strait.s Settlements, the Federated Malay States and also British India. 
The quantity exported during 1912 amounting to 675,000 lbs. 

“ Be it recorded to the credit of the Indian Government that in spite 
of the pro?pect.s of this business, it has still continued to place the entire 
output of its plantations for the benefit of its makaria-stricken people at cost 
price throughout all the inofnssil district. ” 

“ Rubber- — It is only from 191 1 that we find any records of Java trans- 
actions in rubber where the plantalion.s have lately been reported to have 
reached the productive stage. But (lie larger plantations have not yielded 
any appreciable results as yet and ber^xports contain a very large propor- 
tion of wild rubber collected from neighbouring hills, It is believed that 
Java will soon be able to produce a fair quantity of rubber. But it is 
curiously remarkable to observe here also the repetition of the Indian selec- 
tiou of the species suitable for cultivation. As in Assam and Burma, the 
trees generally preferred are those of jFicwx elastica and Hevea brasili- 
ensis. Very little of the GastiUoa rubber that has found favour in South 
India aud Ceyluu is grown in Java, la 1910, the exptnls were only 156,700 
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lbs., which in the following year roee to 978,606 lbs. But in 1912 we find 
them suddenly expanded to 2,233,117 lbs., which represents an increase ot 
ovcr*40 per cent. 

“In British India the development of our trade in raw rubber also 
shows marked signs of expansion. In 1909-10, the total exports were 
only 1,611 cwts„ in 1912-13, they were 14,627 cwts., while last year they 
came up to 23,264 cwts. Our most important rubber area is of course the 
Charduar Plantations in Assam, now under the inana^'cinent of the 
Forest Department, where propagation is confined to Fietts elastica, 
which may aptly be termed the true India rubber tree. This tree, has 
for years and years, become acclimatised to the cUmate and the soil of 
Assam and Bengal. Burma also produces very fair qualities of the Para 
rubber, and the latest reports show that a persistent policy of improvemeut 
of the plantations and their yield is being introduced throughout the pro- 
vince. There has also been a slight improvement in the (|uality of the 
Ceara rubber (CastiUou clastica) produced in South India, but iiot^sufli- 
cient to induce the marked rise in prices except as such may be accounted 
for by the large demand for this product all over the world.” 


Russia. 

The following information is from the report by H. M. Consul at 
Batoum (Mr. P, Stevens) on the trade of that District in 1914, which will 
shortly be issued : — 

Tea Cur/nvATioN in Batocm District. — Progres.s in tea growing 
in the environs of Batoum, although not very rapid, continues and the 
results are promising. The Imperial domaius ami u;illy increase l heir area 
under tea by about 50 acres, and private enterprise in the cultivatiou of 
tea is steadily becoming more general. The cultivation of tea away from 
the Coast, in the district of Ozurgeii was also marked with some success in 
1914. The peasantry were encouraged to take up the cultivation of lea 
alongside that of maize. 'J'lierc seems no reason to doubt that, with the 
rich soil, favourable climatic couditious, and fairly plentiful cheap labour 
that farmers possess in interesting their women and children to work in 
their lea fields, the improvement and development of the industry will 
become more marked in the near future. 

The tea bush was healthy throughout the past year, and the 1914 crop 
of tea is reported to have been good and abundant. The yield of leaf for 
the year by the lea plantations near Batoum is estimated at about 360,000 
lbs. No figures, however, of the actual production are yet obtainable, 
-^Board of Trade Journal. 

Federated Malay States, 

Rubber Exports during May, 1915.— The following figures of the 
exports of cultivated rubber from the Federated Malay States during the 
month and five months ended .list May, 1915, are from telegraphic infor* 
mation received by the Malay Stages Information Agency in London, the 
corresponding figures for 1914 being added for purposes of comparison ; — 

1914. 1915. 

Tons. Tons. 

May ... 2,069 2,708 

January— May ... •». 11,544 15,787 

^Board of Trade Journal. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

The following is an extract from the Report of the SUuding Coinmittee 
of the Planters* Association of Malaya, presented at the Eighth Annual 
Meeting held on the 25th April, 1915 : — 

Labour. 

The whole area represented by this Association is included in the 
activities of the Indian Immigration Committee, consisting of 3 ofttcial and 
6 uuoihcial members, undtir the chairmanship of the head of the Straits 
Settlements and F. M. S, combined Labour Department. 

This Committee administers a fund raised by assessment from all 
employers of South Indian labour and pays the cost of transport and other 
expenses incidental to the recruiting of all itumigrants from South India 
recruited on the Committee’s licenses. These are rdniost entirely, Estate 
labourers. Other cmplo 3 ^ers, including the Government (which recognises 
the .^tuatioii to the extent of paying a subsidy to the steamship Mne), rely 
upon the Estates in the first instance to import all the Tamil labour emp- 
loyed in the country. 

The following statistics, supplied by the Committee, show the growth 
of iaiinigralioi) from South Indian Ports for ten 3»ear5 : — 



Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Nett Gains. 

1905 

39,539 

19,754 

19,785 

1900 

52,041 

21,879 

30,162 

1907 

02,274 

30,522 

31,752 

1908 

54,522 

30,920 

23,602 

1909 

49,817 

31,374 

18,443 

1910 

83,723 

39,080 

44,043 

1911 

... 108,471 

48.105 ■ 

60,368 

1932 

106,928 

03,885 

43,043 

1913 

118,582 

70,090 

48,493 

1914 

51,217 

03,073 

-11,856 

These figures include all Tamil immigrants and 
those known to be recruited direct for Estate work. 

emigrants, not 


It will be seen that for the first time during the teu years period a nett 
loss has to be recorded : the recruiting season having been abruptly inter- 
fered with by the suspension of immigration from the date of the outbreak 
of war until 18th January, of this year. 

* (Labourers return to India from Malaya in numbers from October to 
February, normally a return flow sets in after March, so that the outbreak 
of the war interfered with the 2 months August and Sieptember. Coolies 
are not expected till the following March. The Emigration business was 
re*opened in January, 1915, assisted passages being limited to fortnightly 
Mail Steamers from Madras and Negapatam. A, Ff. M.) 

The great drop in employment on rubber Estates due to thinning out 
and increase in tappers' tasks, to reduced demands for weeding, as young 
clearings approach niaturitVt and to the pause in the policy of exi ending, 
have contributed to prevent this falling off in immigration proving a 
disaster. At present there is a ulight stringency in the supply of Tamil 
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labour, with some resulting inconvenience in eertain districts, t»ut, -as sailings 
have now been resumed, there is little likelihood of serious shortage unless 
it should prove that the temporary check to the rtream of immigrants has 
diverted it elsewhere. 

<'rhe insinuation in the “ Straits Times” of 20th April, that the lower, 
ing of rates of pay and increasing the tasks affected the position, was denied 
at the Meeting, A, Ff, M.l 

The iTslate Indian labour population in (he F. M. S, is estimated at the 
end of 1914 to have amounted to 120.000 out of the total h'state labour 
population of 160,000. The balance of 40,0(X) is made up of 24,000 Chinese, 
10,000 Javanese and 6,000 Malays and others. 

The employment of Chinese has remained stationary, even in Negri 
Senibihin wlierc lO’Vj ol the whoh? iahtmr employed is Chinese. The 
unmbers of Javanese have decreased by 70L during the year Of Indians 
20,500 less were employed on Estates at the end of 1914, as compared with 
the beginning, of which decrease the Selangor coast districts have contri- 
buted nearly 10,000. 

For the Colony, the following figirres relating to Indian population on 
Estates is available. 



1st January, 1914. 

31st Ceceinber, 1914. 

Singapore 

942 

676 

Penang 

219 

178 

Province Welh sley 

... 8.562 

8,009 

Dindings 

1,056 

1,167 

M.alacca 

6,395 

6.652 


17,174 

17,282 


Tt is interesting to record the publication at Madras (in Tamil and Eng- 
lish) of a pamphlet entitled “The Indian Coolie in British Malaya” by Mr. 
Hai. This represents the report of an independent enquiry into the condi- 
tions of Tamil labour in this country conducted by a well (pialitied Brahmin 
gentleman, resident in Kuala Lumpur. While containing valuable criticisms, 
his general conclusions afford a satisfactory reply to various calumnies, to 
which publicity has been given in certain sections of the vernacular press 
of. Southern India during recent years. 

Wafies . — A combined effort hns been made in districts where an exce.-^- 
.si ve demand for labour had recent I V raised the rale of wages unduly, to 
bring down rates to a normal level. This has met with a large measure of 
success, particularly in regard to Chinese labour. For time work Chinese 
arc now practically nowhere paid more than 50 to 55 cents per day: Java- 
nese or Malays more than 40 to 45 cents ; or Tamils more than 40 cents. 
Throughout the districts where Tamils are chieriy employed the average 
rate is 30 cents. Everywhere as the Rubber industry settles down on more 
normal lines a tendency is noticeable to subfttitKtc piece work, in some form 
or another, for time work. There i? no reason why rates should aver again 
rise to the ex^gossive levels of recent and the policy of the Aa<5oci,'»lion 

is to keep the cost of hibour within rc^asonable limits. 

Ayf.mf.r Ff. M.\rtik, 

Oireetot,* 

Bangalore, 1st Juijri 1915, 
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Seal# of IFoes foi< atialyoio in tha Bangalora Laboratot»y« 


A.— SOILS. 

1. Complete ('homical Anaty^^is, including the available Potash 


and Phosphoric Acid ... ... ... ..40 

2. Mechanical Analysis ... ... ... ...10 

3. CoMipleic Chemical and Mechanical Aiialvsis ... ...30 

4. Calcium carbonate and oxide content ... ... ...10 


H.— FERTILISERS. 

1. potash in Potasfdc Fertilisers ... ... ... <* 

2. Phosphoric acid, total and citrate soluble, in Phosphatic 

Fertilisers ... ... ... ... ... 8 

3. Organic Matter. Insoluble Matter, and Nitrogen in Poonacs. 

cS:c. ... ... ., ... ... 6 

4. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, Nitrogen, nnd Plio^phoric 

acid in Bones, Fish, &c. ... ... ... s 

5. Complete .\nalysis of Fertiliser.s such as Composts, Cattle 

manures, &c. ... ... ... ...20 

6. Complete .\nalysis of Urne, Limestones, and Slaked Lime ...10 


Half the al) 0 ve rates will be charged to all Members of District 
Flanters’ Associations. 

For methods of taking samples of Soils and Fertilisers and the 
quantities to send for analysis see PlantP>rfC Chronicle Volume X 
pages 207 and 21 G. 

. ^ All samples for analysis should be sent plainly labelled to “The 
Planting Exjjert, 25, South Parade, Bangalore,” and should be accom- 
panied by a covering letter giving full information about the sample 
and the analysis desired according to the above table. Pees should be 
remitted to “ the Secretary of the United Planters* Association of 
South India, 25, South Parade. Bangalore.” 
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THE U. P. A. 8. 1. 

(Ingorporatrd.) 

Contatits. 

The Scientific Department provides us with an article on “ Coconut 
Poonac” and its analysis and that of Hongay Foonac is given. Also a useful 
tip for the protection of horses and cattle from flies and ticks is copied 
from the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 

The proceedings of four District Planters* Associations are published 
this week. We note that the West Coast Planters* Association will be 
represented at the forthcoming Annual Meeting by Messrs. Waddington and 
Morrell. We would especially draw attention to the fact that out of the 42 
members of this Association, no less than 24 have joined the Army, and we 
hope in our next issue to publish not only their names but those of others 
from other Districts who are serving theXmpire. We regret that our lists are 
still incomplete. A good response Was made to an appeal for subscriptions to 
the S. I. P. B. Fund. The Bababiidin Planters* Association proceedings 
aipjtnore of .local interest, but we note that Messrs. Boyd and D^o^fs will 
represent them at the Annual Meeting. The Shevaroy Planters* Associa- 
tion paid ' a last and feeling tribute to the memory of the late Mr. F, D. 
Short, one of the oldest members of their Association, Mr. Turner, will 
represent this Association at the Annual Meeting, 

The Rubber Growers* Association, at the suggestion of the Statistical 
Committee of that Association have decided to compile and issue monthly 
Rubber statistics of general interest to the trade smd a copy each month will 
be sent to this oiflce, which will be published in tms paper. 

The Manager of Chickanhully Estate, Belur, P, O. Hassan l^strict 
wishes it to be stated that the Soil Analysis in Circular No, 17 issued by 
the Assistant Scientiflc Officer for Mysore, does not refer to his Estate but 
to another Chickanhully Estate in South Mysore. 

A temperate but .strongly worked letter from the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce to the Government of India on the internment of all male alien 
enemies has been received in the office which when read, by the permission 
of that body, at the Annual Meeting, will, we are confident, receive the 
unanimous and cordial support of the U. P. A. 
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Qpppnii^ PoonwLOm 

Cocoq 
owing 1 

per ton, ttiat it is possible to consider it as a fertiliser. A sample sent me 
from the West Coast bas'lredbnth^ib^^n aniilyse^Jif i}m BiMiigajpre laboratory 
with the result given below. It will beeeen that it approximates to Hongay 
Poonac as a fertiliser. It Is rather oily and %*ery sweet so that when applied 
it should be buried or there may be danger of rats, Ac., being attracted 
by it. 

The ahalysis of Hongay Poonae quoted below for purpose of comparison, 
was given recently by Dr. Harrison, the Government Agricultural Chemist, as 
representing the average composition of this Pootiac is South India. 



Coconut 

Poonac. 

Hongay 

Poonac. 

Moisture 
^Organic matter 

Phosphoric Acid 

Potash ... ... ••• ••• 

pther soluble mineral matter 

Insoluble mineral matter 

12*89 

78 09 
1*47 
r89 
3.05 
261 

0*6 

06 

1 

100*00 

... 

^Containing Nitrogen... 

, 

3.50 

3*90 


l^fH>teotloit of Hoi%oo sutii Oattio fii^om Flioo and TiokM* 


The following useful tip is copied from ibb Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts : — 

“ A Frencn journal, U Agriculture Nouvelle, gives an account ^f^ine 
experiments made bv M. Lang, a veterinary surgeon in the French CdltKiial 
Service at Koumea (New Caledonia), for the extermination of a spepies of 
hone-fly which infested the animals under his charge. This insect, which 
appears to be very tenacious of life and difficnlt to kill, is only driven away 
for a short time by applications of coconut oil. oil of juniper berries, and pet- 
roleum, and quickly returns to resume its attacks. Wounds or sores are very 
dilBcult to heal on this account as the insect is a carrier of contagion. 

“The remedy whidh is simple and is said to be eflfective, consists 
merely in anointing those parts of the body of the animal infested with these 
pests with cod-liver oil. The flies are killed immediately by contact with 
the oil. No, caustic effect to the |lyq of the animal is pr(^nc^ by this oil 
as is the case with other fish oils. 

“ The application of cod-liyer oil is equally efficacious for theextermina- 
tion of the cotnmon house-fly as well as the mosquito. Tidks which infest 
dogs, sheep, and other animals, can be readily destroyed by an application 
of cod-liver oil. The eflect of these applications lasts from ten to eighteen 
bour^ 

“Spread on the surface of pools of water this oil has the effect of 
killing immediately the larvae of the mosquito,” 

RUDOLPH D, ANSTEAD. Planting Expert. 
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DISTRICT PL&NTBftS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

West Coast Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of a Extraordinary Qtneral Meeting held at Malabar 
Club, Calient^ on 3rd July, to consider the programme as to 
starting of Experimental Stations by the Scientific 
Department of the U. P. A, S. /, 

FUESENT. — Malayalain R. & T. Co., per Mr. A. C. Morrell, (Chairman,) 
FucUikaad Rubber Co,, per Mr. H. Herklots, Moply Valley Rubber 
Co., per Mr. E. H. Halliley, Moply Valley Rubber Co., per Mr. 
E. L, McLean, Moply Valley Rubber Co'., per Mr. A. H. Mead, 
{by proxy), Mysore Rubber Syndicate, per Mr. Guyver, Kerala 
Rubber Co., per Mr. Campbell Hunt, Pullangode Rubber Estate, 
per Mr. H. Waddington; (Honorary Secretary), and Mr. J. 
Christie. Visitors. — Messrs. Lescher, Whitton, DeCoursey, 
and A. H. Robb. 

222. Scientific Department, (j\ P. A. S. /. Experimental Stations. 
— The Honorary Secretary read correspondence between himself and 
Messrs. Richardson, Browne and the Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber -and the 
Combined Travancore Planters* Association and a telegram from Mr. B. 
Malcolm, Manager of the Eddivanna Rubber and Tea Company regreting 
his inability to be present and hoping the meeting “ will recommend modera- 
tion of Scientific Department Scheme personally think scheme as at present 
suggested unneces.sarily large.** After a discussion lasting some time, the 
meeting finally came to decision : — 

Members present are doubtful of the necessity of two Experimental 
Stations for Rubber, but think that a station situated where there is old 
rubber, which has been tapped for some time and in a District where secoqd 
Leaf Fall is common .would sufifica and it appears to them that Palapilly 
District of C'oehin meets these"" recjtlibfiments. But if decision of the 
U. P. A. S. I. is that two Experimental Stations are necessary, then they 
thiuk they .should be situated as suggested by Committee of the S^ntific 
Department, "" 

%Vith a vote of thauks to the Chair the meeting terminated. '' 

(Signed) A. C. MURRELL, . 

Chairman. 

( „ ) H. WADDINGTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 


WB8T OOAST ISLAIttBRS’ A880GIATI0N. 

proceedings of a General Meeting held at Malabar Club, 
Calicut, on the 4th July, 7915. 

PEBSENT,— ’Messrs. Guyver, Halliley, Herklots, Hunt, Mead, (By Proxy), 
Morrell, MacLean and Waddington representing Estates as 
above and Mr. W. O. Wright. Visitors. — Messrs. Hadow, 
Lescher and Robb. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 
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223. Accounts. — A statement of Accounts to 30th June, were laid on 
the table with estimated budget for next six months, showing a probable 
balance of Ks.750 at 31st December next. 

224. Subscriptions. — The Honorary Secretary informed Meeting 
that the arrears of subscription as shown in last Balance Sheet have now 
been remitted but that subscription for this year have coinc in slowly and 
many are in arrears, and asked Members to pay up as soon as possible. 
He explained why he had made a small refund to the Eddivauna Company. 
His action was approved. 

225. Southern Indian Planters* Benevolent Fund. — The Honorary 
Secretary reported, that as might have been expected, at the present time, 
with so many calls on charity for dilfereut War Funds, the support of this 
Fund had been much less general than in previous years, so far only four 
members having subscribed and appealed to members not to overlook our 
own special Benevolent Fund, 

Rs. 470 was promised by members present. 

226. Rubber Growers* Association and Research Fund. — Proposed 
by Mr< Halliley and seconded by Mr. Herklots : — 

That in event of a branch of the Rubber Growers' Association being 
formed in Southern India, the members of this Association obtain the 
support of their Agents to same. — Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Herldotfiand seconded by Mr. Halliley, 

That a Committee condst^pg eL IVIessrs^. A.. H. Mead and Campbell 
Hunt, be appointed to enquire ipto the matter of Rubber Growers’ 
Association and Research Fund and rep6rt toHbe Honorary Secretary who 
shall inform members.— Carried unanimously, 

i (227. Combined Travancore ^taHters* Association.— Copies of Rules 
of this Association received from the Secretary were laid on thp table. 

228. Scientific Department, U. F. -4. S, /., Committee. — With 
reference to Minute No. 216 of the last meeting, the Honorary Secretary 
reported that the Committee now consists of Messrs. C. H. Browne, J. A. 
Richardson and the Hon’ble Mr. £. F. Barber. 

229. U. P. A. S. I, Conference.^The Honorary Secretary reported 
that the meeting is fixed to'coniiiiencc on 16th August and usual Exhibition 
to open on 17th Idem. 

230. Delegates. — Messrs. WadUington and Morrell were elected as 
Delegates to the Conference and in the event of either being unable to go, 
Mr. Campbell Hunt, will take his place. The Honorary Seerdtary was 
instructed to pay Delegates Rs. 150 each towards expenses. 

231. Cochin Harbour, — Delegates were instructed to support any 
action the U. J^. A. S. 1. may take iii favour of Government Scheme as 
regards this. 

232* Scientific Department. were instructed to act cq 
decision arrived at at yesterday’s meeting which was sonfirmedt 
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233, Railways . — Delegates were instructed to strongly supported any 
scherne for a Railway through Planting Districts from Coorg or Mysore 
through Malabar to Cochin. 

234, War Service. — Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I, 
asking for information as to members of this Association who have left to 
serve their country. 24 of the 42 members on the Roll of the Association 
last August, have since joined the Army. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to send in their names and units to which they are attached, as 
far known, to the Secretary, U, P. A. S. I, 

With a vote of thanks to Malabar Club for loan of their room and to 
the Chairman, the proceedings terminated. 

(Signed) A. C. MORRELL. 

Chairman. 

( \, ) H. WADDINGTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Bababudin Planters’ Assoatation, 

Proceedings of a Quarterly Qen^ral Sheeting held at Santaveri^ 
on Wednesday, July 7th, 1915., 

Present.— Messrs A. B. Boyd, (President), A. C. W. Denne, H. Kerr, 
• t'/J ^ ► '^N. C, B. Kirwan, FX. M^pen, C. Sylk, S. J, Wilson and S. Ht 

* Dennis, (Honorary Secretary.) 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Scientific Department. — The new scheme for the proposed develop- 
ment of this Department was fully discussed by the meeting and the follow- 
ing decision was come to : — ** That this Association considers that at the 
present time, it does not see its way to asking for outside contributions.** 

Council of Mysore Planters* Association.— Two resolutions, 
which were carried at the meeting of the Council of Mysore Planters* Asso- 
ciations, held at Mudigere on April 18!fh', 1915, with reference to the control 
of the Assistant Sdentific Officer, were placed before the meeting and the 
foBowing resolution, proposed by Mr. Boyd and seconded by Mr. Denne, 
was called : — 

** That this Association agrees mih the proposal of the South Mysore 
** Planters* Association, that the Assistant Scientific Officer, be 
** plaGe4 under the control of a Committee, composed of three 
members, one being appointed by each Association.** 

SantaviiM 1>wek8ary.— Read letter from the Special Revenue 
Officer, M.jt. S. Kadur and Hassan Districts, Chickmagalur, General No. 998 
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dated 17th April, 1915. The following resolution proposed by Mr. Kerr and 
seconded by Mr. Wilson was carried unanimously ; — 

“That the Honorary Secretary be asked to inform the Special 
“ Revenue Officer, M. I. S., Kadur and Hassan Districts, in 
“ reply to his letter thdt if this Association was prepared to erect 
“ Buildings, pay the Sab- Assistant Surgeon and the Corn- 
“ pounders’ Salaries^ they would not have applied to Govern- 
“ ment for a Government Dispensary. This Dispensary is asked 
“ for, as much for the benefit of the Government villages, and 
Estates owned by Native planter‘s, which are of a large area as 
' “for the benefit of the Members bf this Association." 

Coffee Stealing, — A case of coffee stealing which Mr. Denne had 
was discussed, and the following resolution for forwarding to the Mysore 
Government, through ^he Deputy Commissioner, Kadui District, was pro- 
posed by Mr. Denne aiid seconded by Mr. Boyd and canied : — 

“ That this Association calls’lhe attention of the Mysore Government 
“ to the absurd sentence passed by the second class Amildar- 
“ Magistrate^ of Tarekere Tahiq, iu the Santaveri Coffee Steal- 
“ing case, a fine of only Rs, 10. being more calculated to 
“ encourage coffee stealing, than to prevent it and further, would 
- “ point out that the case took 9 weeks after many adjonrnment.s, 
“ the Association further expresses the hope that serious cases 
“ of- this Oature, may iu future be tried bv a 1st class 
“ Magistrate," 

k 

Election of Delegates To.,irHE» P. A. S. I. Annual Meet- 
ing. — Proposed by Mr. Dennaaod se^oonded by Mr, Kirwan, that Messrs, 
Boyd and Dennis represent the Association. The Revised Draft Agenda 
Paper was gone through and Delegates received their instrucliops. 

> " Sanderson Memorial Wai^D.-* In 1913, subscriptions were Collected 

from the Members of this Association to build a store room fb? the 
Ward, but nothing seems to have been done in the matter, the following 
resolution proimsed by Mr. Boyd and seconded by Mr. Kirwan was 
carried .'t- 

“ That the Hon. Secretary be asked to write to the Deputy Com - 
“ missioner of Kadur District, and enquire why our subscriptions 
“ to the Sanderson Memorial Ward have not been utilised, 

Railways in Planting Districts.~A letter from the Hon’ble Mr. 
E. F, Batber, dated June 15th, 1^915, on this subject was read tb the 
meeting, ^ 

Proposed Labour Rules,— A letter from the Honorary Secretary, 
North Mysore Planters’ Association, dated June 26th, 1915, enclosing a 
draft of the proposed Labour Rules was on the table, these with two <^xeep- 
tioos met with no opposition. 

,The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding. 

(Sigped) A. B. BOYD, 

Chairman, 

V .. ) S. H. DENNIS, 

Honorary Seentafy. 
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Sheirai’oy Planters’ AMooiation, 

Proceedings of a quarterly GenerM^Mwfing of the Shevatoy I'lanters' 

Association held at Yercaud^ Victoria Rooms ,on Thursday^ 

8th July, 1915e 

Present.— Revd. Father Capelle, Mesare. V. Travers- Drapes, R. A. Gilby, 
W. I. Lecbler, J. C. Large, K. Leeming, C* Rahni, W. Kahia, 
G. Turner and Mr. C. Diokins, (Honorary Secretary), Mrs. F. 
Campbell by her proxy Mr. R. A. Gilby. Visitor » — Mr. H. S. 
Dyer. 

1. The notice callibg the meeting was taken as read. 

2. The late Mr. F. D. SHORT.—Mr. VV I. Lechler addressed the 
meeting in the following words. 

Gentlemen, --“I have been asked to say a few words before commencing 
proceedings to express the loss this Association has sustained by the death 
of Mr. F. D. Short. Having known him from boyhood, I can speak from 
personal experience and I am sure I am Voicing the opinion of all present 
when I say he was of a most unassuming, kindbearted nature, ever ready 
to aid every good object to the best of his ability, endeavouring to fulfil his 
duties as a loyal citizen and a true Christian. He was one of the earliest 
members of this Association, taking an active part in its deliberations and 
proceedings. We have lost in him an able adviser and fellow worker and 
one whom it will be difficult to replace. 1 propose the following resolution : — 
“ That the members of this Association desire to put on record an 
expression of the great loss they have sustained by the lamented 
“death of Mr. F. D. Short and tender their Mncere and heartfelt 
“ sympathy to the widow and family in their berevement.*’ 

The resolution was unanimously carried all standing. 

3. The proceedings of t*he last Committee Meeting were conhrtned. 

4. Bee.s and Coffee PoLMNATioN.—Read and recorded, letter 
No. 502 dated 8th June from the Planting Expert. 

,ll, 5t. Changes of Postal SERyicE to Nagalur, P. O.— Read and 
rec^prded letter dated 25th June frorp Post Master General, Madras. 

Members of the Criminal Settlement.— Read letter No. 1577 
dated I7th June, from the Superintendent of Police, Salem Distriei. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to thank Mr. G. VV. Lame, Superin- 
tendent of Police for his letter, at the same time informing him that no 
Members of the Criminal Settlement are likely to be employed on Shevaroy 
Estates. 

7. U. P. A. S, I. Exhibition, -Read Circular No, 4/15 of 10th May 
from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. relating to the usual exhibition and that 
exhibits should reach the office not later than 1st August. 

8. U. P. A. S. I. Annual Meeting at Bangalore.— Mr. G. Turner 
having kindly consented to represent the Association at the meeting, and 
his expense decided upon; the U. P. A% S. I. Agenda Paper was discussed 
.and he was advised how to.act with refercuce to each item on the Agenda 
Papef. 

9. Scientific Department, -The meeting was unanimous in think- 
ing that Government should have the running of the above Department. 

10. Audit of Association Accounts.— Proposed by Mr. W. Rahm 
and seconded by Mr. R. A. Gilby, ^ 

“ That Messrs. G. Turner and C, Rahm audit the Association Accounts 
“ before thft Annual General Meeting,“--<?<zf!ricrf uncmimouslys 

(Signed) CHAS. DICKINS. 

Honorary Acretary 
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RUBBER TRBOB RttOOIATIOR pR IiOMMH. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS, 

May, 1915. 

IMIH)RTS of all icinds of Rubber into the United Kingdom. 







Four Montbs^ended April, 

From 


1915, 

1914.- 

ms.* 

^1915. 

1914.'*' 

1913*^* 

Straits Settlements and 







Federated Malay 







States 

• •• 

4,665 

2,642 

2,451 

17,159 

10,557 

8,065 

Ceylon 

ppp 

1,133 

520 

4ft9 

6,614 

2,655 

2,083 

British India 


173 


— 

692 

— 

— 

Dutch East Indies 

• •• 

39 

— 

— 

713 

— 

— 

Brazil and Peru 

• •• 

1,617 

1,658 

2,220 

5,098 

6,631 

8,265 

Africa 


377 

91 

221 

1,147 

310 

951 

Other Countries 

• •• 

132 

1,370 

1,808 

641 

5,751 

6,242 

Total Tons 

ppp 

8,126 

6,181 

7,089 

32,064 

25,904 

25,606 

Exports of all 

kinds o£ Rubber from the United Kingdom. 





April. 


Four Months ended April, 




- — Ji 



1 , 






1 1 1 ■ 1 




To 


1915. 

1914/ 

1913.* 

1915. 

1914.* 

1913,* 

Russia 


754 • 

69D 

627 

2,200 

2,570 

2,388 

Gerqiany 

«pp 

— . 

923 

728 

— 

3,345 

3,607 

Belgium 

« Bp 

— * 

130r^ 

20H 


842 

669 

Fradce 


768 

452 

464 

2,078 

2,207 

1,550 

United States 

B • • 

6,073 

2,318 

1,431 

'H,688 

8,381 

5,188 

Other Countries 


621 

325 

302 

2,862 

1,428 

1,179 

Total Tons... 

8,246 

4,838 

3,760 

21,828 

18,775 

14,581 


^ Including Waste and Reclaimed Rubber. 


Imports, Demvbribs and Stocks in I.oDdon and Liverpool, April, 


Imports, Deli- Stocks 30th April. 
^ veries, 


London | 

[ Plantation 

5,826 

5,709 

1915. 

6,994 

1914 

3.580 

1913. 

3,192 

[Other kinds 

58 

63 

585 

644 

979 


Total Tons ... 

5,864 

5,772 

7,579 

4,224 

4,171 

Liverpool ; 

f Para ••• 

762 

836 

1,104 

962 

1,213 

iOther kinds 

430 

410 

355 

1,1S6 

1,306 


Total Tons ... 

1|192. 

1,246 

1,459 

2,098 

2,522 

Total Tons for 

London A i^verpupl*-' 

7,076 

7,018 

9,038 

6,322 

6,693 
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Shipments FROM Strait^Sbtti^bmbnts- and F. M. S, 


Tons 


Three Months ended 
^ March, 


1915. 1914,. 1913. 

... 5,895 3,70i 2,635 


1915. 1914. 1913. 

18,096 11,493 8,050 


Shipments from Cevlon. 


To March.*^' 


United Kingdom 

1,2551 

Russia 

40 

Germany 

— 

Belgium 

— 

France 

’ 21 

U, S. A. 

706 > 

Other Countries 

103 1 

Total Tons... 

2,125 I 


J 

♦ Figures made tip 


Three Months ended March. 

^ ^ 

1915, 1914. 1913, 1912, 


4,955 3,473 2,306 1,388 


March 29th. 


U, S. A, Imports and Exports. 

February. Two Months ended Feb. 


Imports. 

1915, 

1914, 

1913. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

India rubber ... 

6,910> 

4,5X3. 

4,697 

10,464 

8,206 

10,284 

Gutta and Balata *4* 

1,329 

680 

1,595 

2,450 

1,480 

4,736 

Total Tons... 

8,239 

5,253 

6,292 

12,214 

9,686* 

15,020 

Exports. 

India rubber 

334 

207 

202 

561 

297 

427 

Gutta and Balata 

50 

14 

8 

129 

14 

24 

Total Tons... 

384 

221 

210 

690 

311 

451 


Rubber 
Gaucho Ball 


Rubber 
Caucho Ball 


Para kscEiPTs. 


April, 1915, 

Jan./Mar„ 1915. 

Jttly/Dec., 1914. 

Total, 

... . 1,870 

10,930 

12,743 

25,543 

650 

^,440 

1,552 

4,642 

April, 1914. 

Jao./Mar., 1914, 

July/Oec., 1913. 


2,190 

1M2D 

14,630 

27,940 

... 970 

3,060 

1,760 

5,790 


Aprilv 1915, 

Shipments to Europe ^ 1,320 tons 


U. S, A. 
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RUBBSR. 

Wild Rubbai* And 8eleetion» 

Dr. Cramer of Buitenzorg, in a paper under this title, gives some useful 
hints to growers on the selection of Hevea, This subject, he points out, 
has been neglected, or at any rate undertaken on wrong lines. The selec- 
tion of Hevea should commence with the seed-bearers, and not be entirely 
confined to the seeds or the seedlings. According to the author’s personal 
observations of both wild and cultivated trees, considerable variation occurs 
in the shape and size of the seeds from different examples, and also in the 
productiveness of wild trees, among which “ barren” individuals are some- 
time found. Dr. Cramer gives reproductions of photographs of a series of 
seeds from trees of ff. hrasiliensis growing iu the same localities in Brazil, 
which show striking variation in size. The impossibility of determining 
critical species from seeds alone is evident from the author’s remark that 
the difference in [seed] characters in Hevea Randiana (a closely allied 
species) and H, brasiliensis is less marked than may occur between the 
seeds of two trees of true brasiliensis. 

The wild trees observed by Dr. Cramer were all from the lower reaches 
of Brazilian rivers, which often overflow their banks at high tide, and he 
suggests an interesting explanation of the cause of marked differences which 
are shown in adjacent trees in such localities. Frequently seeds may be 
observed floating down the rivers from the upper reaches, and these become 
stranded in quiet corners of the banks, where they form a layer on the 
water. At high tide they are immediately transferred to a considerable 
distance on the adjoining banks, where they germinate. Therefore, many 
of the trees now growing in the lower reaches of Brazilian rivers are really 
the direct offspring of upper region types, and thus a mixture of the two 
races has been brought about* 

Part 5 of the paper deat^'With exnerimdfrts on seedlings and tables aiid 
photographs are given showing their relative variation from different stocks. 

In part 6, Dr. Cramer points out that according to the late Dr. Huber, 
the Tapajoz region of Brazil where Wickham obtained his seeds is not the 
place from which the best rubber is at present obtained and as nearkr^ithe 
whole of the East India Plantations have been stocked from seeds gathered 
in this region, it is therefore assumed that the quality of the rubber is not 
so good as it might have been had the first seeds been gathered in the Acre 
District of the up-river regions, t.e., on the Beni and other tributaries of the 
Upper Madeira and Purus rivers, where the best rubber is at present 
obtained, There is, however, no indication that this rubber is superior to 
that which used formerly to be collected in the Tapajoz regioh. 

The question is discussed ^s to whether this Acr6 or up-river Hevea 
may be a distinct variety or subspedes of H, brasiliensis as is the general 
belief in Brazil, and Dr, Cramer is himself inclined to this opinion. 

It should be noted that Dr, Cramer's work on Hevea selection so far 
concerns the character of the seedlings .only, and it remains to be seen 
whether the young plants showing the most vigorous growth will prove to 
give the greatest yield of latex. 

Dr. Cramer’s interesting contnbution concludes with notes on the 
practical importance of careful choice of the best producing varieties of 
other agricultural orops, citing , as examples the -advantages which have 
accrued from the introduction of Cinchona Ledi^eriana with a bark richer 
in quinine than the older 0, Officinalis^ the replacement by Assam instead 
of the old China tea, and the revival of the coffee cultivation in Java by the 
advent of Coffea robusta^’-r^^^^ Botanic Gardens^ Kew, 
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(Inooiiporatrd.) 

Oontmto. 

The Planting Expert contributes ao article on “ Coffee Borer.** The 
Editor shares with him the regret he expresses that no response has been 
made to his invitation to planters to send in their opinions and experiences. 
He believes the best preventative is white-washing the stems and gives three 
formulae. The Editor remembers an oid Planter friend who spent most of 
his time plugging the exits of Borer holes with matches. Rather like shut- 
ting the stable door when the horse has been stolen. 

We publish the Proceedings of the Nilgiri Planters* Association who 
have elected Messrs. Nicolls and Oandison as Delegates. Also the 
Proceedings of the Central Travancore Association and note that Messrs. 
Westaway, Bisset and Winterbotham (or two of the three) will represent 
them. 

We publish a second instalment of the monthly Statistics kindly for- 
warded to us by the Rubber Growers* Association. 

We regret that we are unable to publish a full and complete list of 
those members of District Associations who are serving the Empire at the 
Front or in the Indian Reserve of Officers, but hope that we shall be fur- 
nished with thent *by the remaining District Associations whp have not yet 
sent them in. 

The Director of the Labour Department has asked us to insert the 
following which we have much pleasure in doing: — 

“ The Director of the Labour Department is indebted to the kind 
offices of the Ceylon Labour Commissioner and through him to 
the Manager of the Kattnkele Division of the Talaawakelle 
Estate, Ceylon, for the recovery of the sum of R8.63 (sixty-three) 
due by a defaulter to an estate subscribing to the Labour 
Department.’* 

The Proceedings of the South Mysore Planters’ Association have 
arrived too late to publish in this issue ; but we note that they have passed 
the following Resolution : “ That this Association is strongly of opinion 

that all Alien .Enemies especially Missionaries should be interned and views 
with grave concern the presence of a ntimber of Alien Enemies in the 
employ of the Mysore Government.*’ 
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SOIBMTIFIC DBPJURXMBIIV, O. P. A. 8. 1. 

With reference to^he cei w eip ondeDce wMtK^i^ipearecI a few weeks ago 
In these pages on this sni^eet, I regret to ftod that no planters have 
reqiQiided to my invitation to send in tMr qplplons and experlei)oeB. ^ As 
stated in my letter. I believe the best preventative measure to be the white 
washing of the stems of the bushes, especially if they are first scraped. Tea 
planters often clean the stems of the bushes at pruning time to get rid of 
moss, lichens, &c., primarily, and I would refef to a Note on this subject 
published in the Chronicle Vol. IX. p. 4 which will be of interest to all 
Coffee planters troubled with Borer. 

The following formulae of good white washes will possibly be found 
of use:— 

1. 7 lbs. Washing SodSf crystals. 

2 lbs. Quick Lime. 

10 gallons water. 

Washing Soda costs Rs. 6-8-0 per cwt ; good quick lime Rs. 22 per ton. 
Soda Ash could probably be used in the above formula at the rate of 3h 
lbs. instead of 7 lbs., but this needs experimental trial. It costs Rs. 5-8 0 
per cwt. Phis wash should not be applied to young green wood or leaves 
but only to the old stems. 

2. Fill a bucket one-quarter full of good fresh quick lime and 
add a good double haiidful of salt and a lump of tallow the 
size of one*a fist. Slake gradually with water, stirring well to 
mix the salt ^ and tallow. Add water gradually till a good 
consistency Is obtained. 

If rain does not fall within a few hours of its applicafku^ white wash 
made in this way will not wash off and it is a useful wash, by the way, fo 
apply to iron such as the roofs of buildings. 

It would be of great interest if a few planters would experiment with 
these formuUe and find out which are the cheapest and most efficient. 

While on the subject of white washes the following method of making 
a good wash for lines, &c., may prove cl interest to planters, ft forms a 
waterproof paint which would therefore be harmful to Coffee trees, but U 
may be of u)b^ on the estate, lam indebted to the ^ujonmal of the 
Jamaica A^t^iQiultt4ral Society for the formula which follows : — 

Dissolve 2 lbs, of ordinary glue in 7 pints ttnf ^Water and when 
all is dissolved add d ounces of Bichromate of Potassium 
disgolyed in one pint of hot water. Stir the mixture up well 
and then add sufficient whiting to make it up to the usual con- 
sistency and apply with a brush in the Usual way as quickly as 
possible. 

This wash dries in a very short time and by tbC hotiou of light becomes 
converted into a perfectly losoluble waterproof tiSbstance which does not 
wash off even with hot watOff and at the same tiWe does not give rise to 
mould growth as white wash made up with .size fjften does. It may be 
coloured to any desirable shade by the use of a trace of any analine dye or 
powdered colouring, while by the addition of a small propprtioa of Calcium 
sulphite its antiseptic properties are 4^cb increased, 

RUDOLPH D, ANSTEAD, 

Phut tn ft Expert, 
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DISTRICT PliANTBRfl* ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nilgiri Planteim* Auooiation, 

Proceedings of d General Meeting of tH& Nilgiri Planters' Association 

held at the Collector's Office on Thursday, the 1st July, 1915, 
Pkksent. — M r. J. S. Nicolls (Chairman), Mr. L. A. Gerrard Rogers (Hono- 
rary Secretary), The Hon’blc Mr* Harber, Mr. K, Stanes, 
Mr. E. S. Clarke, Mr. D. Elkington, Mr. VV. A. Cherry, Mr. 
C. L. h'gan, Mr. K. J. Harper, Mr. C. Gray, Mr. A. Dandisoti, 
Mr. B. A. Mardcn, Mr. R. N. C. Grove, Mr. W. B. dcCourccy, 
Mr. George Oakes, Mr. S. Row.son, Mr. T. Browne, Mr. W. 
Deane, Mr. J. B, Vernede, Mr, A. K. W. Downing, Visitors , — 
Mr. E. B. Loveluck, Mr. Leslie Rogers and Mr. Stonehewer, 

Mr. J. S. NicolKs in opening the incetii^g.said 

“ I should like to e.vplain to von the reason for my occupying the Chair 
in place of the Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber, Mr. Barber having resigned the 
Chairmanship, the duties have fallen on me as Vice-Chairman. 1 am 
certain that all of you are in accord with my views in regretting Mr. Barber’s 
resignation. I have agreed to take over the Chair for the current year and 
1 hope this meeting will approve of my doing so. There are many import- 
ant matters before yon, and I hope that discussion will show that planters 
are utiited in furthering the prosperity of their industry.” 

No. 145. Proceedings of last meeti(pg taken as read. 

No. 140. Election of Member of Committee,— To fill existing vacancy, 
Mr. R. Stanes was elected, 

No. 147. U, P, A, S. /. Circulars, — (a) Planting Exhibition, read 
Secretary, C. P. A. S. 1. letter. 

Members were asked to send exhibits. 

(hi List of members serving their Country.— Ke 2 id Secretary, 
V. P. A. S. T. letter. The Honorary Secretary was asked to send in a lik 
of members. , 

14iS. Cardamoms.— Read Mr. Anstead’s letter re local sale of 
this product. The members interested were asked to write direct to the 
Mysore Pharmaceuticals. 

No. I4y. Railway freight on Tea StJCri.—Read Secretary?^!. P. A. S. I. 
letter with replies ^ueoeived from Railw.ay Companies. S. I. K^i^i^ky — Mr. 
Deane complained of .;U)ug delay in delivery of tea seed by goodsil train and 
was asked to addres^the Honorary Secretary on the matter. e 

No. 150. U,P,A.S.I. i4gt'fu/a.--This was read thwmgli and dis- 
cussed and Delegates advised : — ‘ ' 

(rt) Election of Delegates to the U. P, A. S. I.’ Meeting Proposed by 
Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber and seconded by Mr. \V. A, Mardeu, Messrs. 
Nicolls and Dandison were unanimously elebted. 

(h) Railways in Planting Districts, — In this connection, Mr. E. 1'. 
Barber read some interesting correspondence and dwelt on that portion of 
the Railway which wonl^ run though the Western side of the Nilgiris through 
Mysore and eventually reach rae port of Cochin, which it was proposed to 
convert into a harbour. Such a system has the unanimous support of 
members present and the following resoWtfbn, proposed by Mr, R, Stanes 
and seconded by the Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber was unanimously carried : — 

“That this Association strongly advocates the proposed Wynaalh 
Sbo]?iiQur Railway which will be of special benefit to the Western side of the 
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Nilgiris and will no doubt lead up to the opening out of conaideritble land 
with Tea and Rubber. The Association farther advocates the construction 
of the Cochin Harbour which will be of immense value to the Western 
Coast in general which is at present closed to all shipping during the South- 
West monsoon. The benefits would not extend to planters alone but the 
general produce of the West Coast, would find its way to such a harbour, 
which will finally lead to the establishment of an open produce market in 
Cochin. 

(c) Scientific Department* — On a pamphlet with reference to the 
past history and proposed development of the Scientific Departnicnt, which 
has been circulated to Members, the Chairman invited the opinion of the 
meeting. Mr. Stanes inquired whether there were to be any further sub- 
scriptions to which reply was made that no additional subscription was to 
be asked from District Associations, but that private donations from firms 
and planters would be welcomed. The meeting was unanimous that Gov- 
ernment should have the running of the Scientific Department on the best 
lines that could be advocated at the U. P. A. S, I. Annual Meeting. 

(d) Mr. Anstcad's Tours. — Members asked that Mr. Anstead should 
pay the Nilgiris a visit in September of this year or March of next 3»ear. 

(e) Planters' Benevolent Fund. — On this subject Mr. Thomas 
Brown dwelt on the disqualification of members of the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Community to the benefits of the fund, as he said that the rules 
distinctly restricted its benefits to Europeans. Mr. Brown thought that the 
Delegates should press at the U, P. A. S. I. meeting for the removal of this 
disqualification. Mr. Nicolls in replying said he was sure that all members 
of the Association would welcome Mr. Brown as a member of the Fund. 
A line had to be drawn somewhere and he regretted it being drawn to the 
exclusion of Mr, Brown. He was sure that no personal slight was meant. 
Mr. Blown said that he did not speak so much from the view of how the 
matter effected him personally but with a view to the fate of those members 
of the Anglo-Indian Community who have been subscribing and who would 
come to find out that under the rules such members would not be entitled 
to the benefits which they bad anticipated. Mr. Brown pointed out that it 
was regrettable in this connection that many members of the Anglo-Indian 
Community did not come forward in this matter as there was a tendency 
on the part of many members of the community to hi^de the fact that they 
were members of that community. With a promise /roin Mr. Nicolls that 
he would ag^in speak on the subject, the matter was^^i^ecorded. 

(/) Eiiropean Association. — In this connection Mr, George Oakes 
asked if affy thing was to be done in the matter of thefAHiance such as had 
been done by the Chamber of Commerce and in Darjeeling. As in all pro- 
bability this matter will come up at the U. P, A. S. I, meeting, there was 
no further discussion on it. 

(g) The Experimental Plot. — With reference to the Experimental 
Plot, Mr. C. Gray*s opinion being asked he stated, that the opinions of Mr. 
Butcher and Mr. Proudlock did not agree with those of Mr. Anstead as to 
the selection of the site. 

With a vote of thanks to the C^ir and||to the Collector for the use of 
the room, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) L. A. GERRARD ROGERS, 

Honorary Secretary* 
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CiBiitval TraYaAioore Planters* Association. 

The Second Quarterly General Meeting of this Association was held 
on Saturday^ 3rd July^ at Ladruin Bungalow^ at 10 a. m. 

Present. — Messrs. H. C, Westaway (C*hairinan\ W. H. G. Leahy (Vice- 
Chairman), J. A. Richardson, J. S. Wilkie, F, W. Winterbothani, 
A. R. St. George, J. M. Wilkie^ C, A. Mackenzie, F. Bissett, E. T. 
Atkins (Honorary Member), and R. P. Roissier (Hon. Secretary). 

Correspondence. — All correspondence since the previous meeting was 
read by the Honorary Secretary. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Chief Engineer 
regarding the bad state of the Kodamatha Landing at Kottayam. 

Bangalore Delegate. — Proposed by Mr. Leahy and .seconded by Mr. 
Roissier that Mr. Westaway be elected as one of the Delegates. — Carried. 
Proposed by Mr, Richardson and seconded by Mr, Leahy that Messrs. 
Bissett and Winterbotharn be Delegates. — Carried. 

It is hoped that two of the elected Delegates will be able to go to 
Bangalore but as there is some uncertainty it is left to these gentlemen to 
arrange amongst themselves as to which two will go. It was resolved that 
the Delegates be given Rs. 150 each for travelling expenses. 

Delegates Instructions. — The Meeting then gave instruction regard- 
ing the items on the Agenda which interested us. 

Tea Thefts. — This matter was discussed and it was suggested that a 
special Committee be formed and that the following gentlemen be asked to 
serve on this Committee: — 

Messrs. D. McArthur. 

,. General Manager, Wallardie Tea Company, Ltd. 

., W. H. G. Leahy. 

„ H. C, Westaway. 

„ R. P. Roissier. 

„ J. S. Wilkie. 

„ H, B. Kirk. 

Roads and Communications'. — ^The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to write to the Chief Engineer regarding the very bad state of the Kottayam- 
Kumili Road between the 27th and 29th mile. Also to write to the Post- 
master-General, Madras, to draw his attention to the delay weekly in the 
delivery of English Mail, between Madras and Peermade. Also to the 
exce.ssive time which letters take to reach Peermade from Mundakayam. 

Rice Measures. — This was discussed. 

War Funds-^The Honorary Secretary has received Rs. 500 for the 
C. T, P. A, War P'iihd and it was decided to send this amount to the Lord 
Robert's Fund. The sum of Rs, 120 was also collected at the meeting for 
the purpose of sending Cigarettes to gentlemen from this District who are 
now serving at the Froht. 

Squatters taking up land on Estate Bounderies. — Mr, Leahy 
brought this matter before the Meeting and it was decided that the Honorary 
Secretary do write to the Commissioner, Devicolam on the subject. It was 
futher resolved : 

** That all natives applying for land on Estate boundaries through the 
local Tabsildar or Proverthiar, the Commissioner be requested not to 
grant the same without reference to Estates concerned." 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks tt> Mr. Winterbotharn for 
placing his Bungalow at the disposal o£ the Meeting. 

With a vote ot thanks to the Chairs the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) R, P, ROlSSIERi Hony. Secretary, 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

MONTHLY STATISTICS, 

June, 1915. 

hfPORTS of all kinds of Rubber into the United Kingdom. 


May. Five Months ended May, 


From 

1915. 

1914.' 

1913.'* 

1915 

1914.' 

1913’*' 

Straits Settlements and 







Federated Malay 
States 

3,157 

2,106 

1,976 

20,316 

12,6.50 

10,041 

Ceylon 

666 

4Si 

2m 

7.280 

3,136 

2,372 

British India 

44 

— 

— 

736 

— 


Dutch East Indies ... 

257 

— 

— 

970 

— 

— 

Brazil and Peru 

1 .906 

1,423 

2,021 

7,004 

8,054 

10,286 

Africa 

217 

50 

242 

1.3G5 

360 

1,193 

Other Countries 

134 

1,180 

1,587 

774 

6,931 

7,829 

Total Tons ••• 

6,381 

5,240 

6,115 

38,445 

31,140 

31,721 

Exports of all kinds of Rubber from the United Kingdom. 




May, 


Five Months ended May. 

To 

1915. 

1914.- 

1913* 

1915. 

1014.- 

1913.- 

Russia 

2,371 

■903 

633 

1,572 

3.473 

3,021 

Germany 

— 

1,166 

1,073 

— 

4,511 

4.679 

Belgium 

— 

169 

164 

— 

1.011 

*833 

France 

733 

708 

438 

2,811 

2,915 

1,988 

United States 

4,001 

2,709 

1,361 

18,688 

11,091 

6,550 

Other Countries 

763 

294 

411 

3,626 

1,721 

1,590 

Total Tons... 

7,868 

5,949 

4,080 

29,697 

24,722 

18,661 


• Including Waste and Reclaimed Rubber. 


Imports, Deliveries and Stocks in l.ondon and Liverpool, May, 
1915. 


Imports, Deli- 
veries. Stocks 31st May. 



For May 

For May 

1915. 

1914 

1913. 

- , fPlantation 

London [other kinds 

... 6,614 

7,080 

6,528 

3,197 

3.291 

24 

42 

567 

664 

1,019 

Total Tons 

... 6,638 

7,122 

7,095 

3,861 

4,310 


... If572 

1,494 

1,182 

918 

1,299 

Li\erpool 

... 956 

825 

486 

999 

1,254 

Total Tons 

... 2,52$ 

2,319 

1,668 

1,917 

2,553 

Total Tons for 

‘ . ... 

i 

. w 



London ^ Liverpool 

... 9,ap6 

9,441 

8,763 

5,778 

6,863 


“ir 




'1 '■jaTi'T 
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I <f ^ , ■■ ' f Cai 

Shipments from Straits Setti-ements and F. M. S, 



April, 


Four Month.s ended 
April, 


1915. 1914. 

1913. 

^1915. 

t914. 

1913. 

Tons 

... 4,755 3,699 

2,388 

22,851 

15,192 

10,438 

' 

Shipments from Ceylon. 





Four Months ended April. 

L 

To 

April.*- 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

United Kingdom 
Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

U, S. A. 

Other Countries 

467*1 

15 

17 

475 r 

38 

5,969 

4,730 

3,295 

1,716 

Total Tons... 1,012 j 






J 






* Fip,nrcs mado up to April 26th. 

U, s. A, Imports and Exports. 

Three Mouths ended 




March. 



March. 


Imports. 

/• — ' 

1915. 



1914, 

1913, 

1915. 

1914. 

■ 5 

1913. 

India rubber 

11,618 

6,838 

4,676 

22,083 

15.044 

14,960 

Gntta and Balata 

503 

1,455 

1,365 

2,953 

2,935 

6,101 

Total Tons... 

12,121 

8,293 

6,041 

25,036 

17,979 

21,061 

Exports. 


r*’ 





India rubber 

254 

178 

246 

815 

475 

673 

Giitta and Balata 

35 

14- 

8 

164 

. 28 

32 








Total Tons... 

' 289 

192 ‘ 

254 

979 

503 

705 


Para Receipts. 



May, 1915. 

Jan./ April, 1915. 

July/Dec., 1914. 

Total. 

Rubber 

1,905 

12,800 

12,743 

27,448 

Caucho Ball 

920 

3,090 

1,552 

5,562 


May, 1914, 

Jan,, Aprils 1914. 

July/Poc., 1913. 


Rubber 

... 1,680 

13,3i0 

14,630 

29,620 

Caucho Ball 

... 1,180 

4.630 

1,760 

6^70 
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MEMBERS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
WHO HAVE JOINED THE ARMY. 

We publish the names of those who have joined the Army, as sent in 
by some District Associations, and trust that the remainder will send in 
theirs before the Annual Meeting, for publication. Any corrections and 
additions will be gratefully received so that the list may be as accurate 
and complete as possible.— (Ed.) 

BABABUDIN PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

R. Di Lovett, G undikhan Estate, Chick maglur P. O. Vol, Coorg and 
Mysore Rifles, enlisted 16th Batt. (Public Schools) Middlesex Regiment. 

L. F. Powell, Sumpigay Khan Estate. Vol. Coorg and Mysore Rifles. 
I. A. R. Commission, 3rd Sappers and Miners, Kirkee. 

O. Watson, Sumpigay Khan Estate. Vol. Coorg and Mysore Rifles. 
I. A. R. Cominisson S. & T. stationed Mhow. 

KANAN DEVAN PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION* 

P, G. Campbell, 2nd Lieut. (I. A. R. O.) attached to 127th Baluch 
Light Infantry. 

W. J, Dixon, Corporal, 2nd King Edward’s Horse which is now attach* 
ed to the First Canadian Mounted Brigade. 

H, Berry Hart. 2nd Lieut. (I. A. R. O.) attached to 140th Pathans. 

R. Hedger, Captain, A, S. C., Aldershot. 

J. H. S. Jameson, Lieut., 7th Seaforth Highlanders. 

M. C. Koechlin, Corporal, 2nd King Edward’s Horse which is now 
attached to the First Canadian Mounted Brigade. 

B. Llewellyn, 2nd Lieut. (I. A. R. O) attached to 1st Bengal Lancers. 

R. de C. Meade, 2nd Lieut., Norfolk Yeomanry, 

H. L. Peel, 2nd Lieut., South Wales Borderers. 

R. L, L. Peel, 2nd Lieutenant, R. F. A. 

W. L, Ranking, Lieut., attached 33rd Cavalry, Persian Gulf, 

W. D. K. Thellusson, 2nd Lieut., Hampshires. 

A. Todd, Trooper, Middlesex Yeomanry. 

R. D. Willis. 2nd Lieut., (I. A. R, O.) attached to 14lh Lancers, 

NILGIRI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Bradshaw, ^pd Lieut. I. A. R. C. now at Persian Gulf. 

De Frevel, 2ad Lieut,, (whereabouts unknown at present), 20th Hussars 

C. H. Brock, Capt., I. A. R. 0„ 21st Punjabis, now at Peshawar. 

C. A. Browne. 2nd Lieut., l.A.R.O. (whereabouts unknown at present). 

Fulcher, 2Dd Lieut, 1. A. R. O.. left Kurrachi 26th June to join a force 
in France. 

W. H. Haly, 2nd Lieut., Hon. Artillery Co., Inf. Batt. now in France. 

C.. Hayne, 2Qd Lieut., left to join a force in France. 

Mr. Hedde, to French Army, rankmnknowp. . . . 

Colin Hindlnyt 2nd Lieut., I.A.R.O. (whereabouts unknown at present). 
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Lecbler, 2nd Lieut., I. A. R. O* (i^^berea bouts unknown at present). 

L. L. Porter, Captain, I. A. R. O., 18th Bengal Lancers, now in France* 

Reilly, 2tid Lieut., I. A. R. O., (whereabouts unknown at present). 

P. A. Thompson, 2nd Lieut., I. A. R. O. (whereabouts unknown at 
present). ♦ 

SHEVAROY PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

E. Dickius, 1st Lieut,, and Garrison Engineer, Secunderabad. 

£. Sans, has joined his Regiment in France and is serving now as 
interpreter. 

SOUTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

W. L. Crawford, Captain, Senior Capt. 7th Battalion of the Lincolns 
and is about to proceed to France with, his regiment very shortly. 

H. L. Hill, Lieut., attached to the 00th Punjabis and is guarding the 
oil pipes near Basara. 

J. B. Russell, Corporal, R. C. (Madras Volunteer Motor Cyclist Corps) 
not known whether in France or Dardanelles, 


SOUTH TRAVANCORE PLANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

R. M. S. Barton. 

G. G. Brown, Lahai Estate, Vadascrikara, Legion of Frontiersuicn. 

W. H. Chalmers, Braeinore Estate^ Kallar, Indian Reserve. 

J. D, H. Cooke.— — 

A, V. Cree, Sittar Estate, Vadaserikara, 2nd Lieut., Welsh Fusiliers. 

A. G. A. Dunning, Lahai, Vadaserikara, 2nd Lieut., Indian Regiment, 

J. H. Parkinson, Koravantavalani Estate, Kalthuritty, Despatch Rider, 
R. F. C, 

J. K. N. Pryde 

C, Searauckie, Koravantavalam, Kalthuritty, Commander, R. N. 

K. Searauckie do do Loudon Scottish. 

M. F. Shore, Perinaad Estate, Vadaserikara, R. F, C. 

Government Officials \ — 

W. H. jEsq. 

— Slater, Esq., 

C. H. Thoilias, Esq,, ^ ^ 

WEST bOAST PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Names. Force to which attached where 

known. 

C. S, Agar ... ' 

T. B. Ashworth ••• Royal Engineers. 

R, F. Bowles ••• Supply and Traosport, Mbow. 

C, E. M. Browne •.« I, A, R. O. 

H, Browne ... I. A. R. O. 


C. W, Clodc 
T# D; Dixon 
A. G* Dwaing 


•* i 

... 

... 


6th Warwicks. 
45 Sikhs. 


... 
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W, A, Fleury 

W. S, HalUley 


7th Rajputs. 

W. G. Haslain 


26th Light Cavalry, Fraucc, 

J. Horsfall 


Motor Cyclists. 

A. P. Kinloch 

... 

3rd Royal Warwicks. 

K. Lcscher 

C. L. MacLeau 
Jasper Martin 


Connaught Hangers. 

E. G. Pitcairn 


8th Black Watch. 

H. C. Plowdcu * ^ 

• • • 

Royal Engineers. 

A. H. W. Sheldrick 

J. C. Stewart 

• • • 

Guides. 

L. Bell Syer 


27th Punjabis. 

E, M. Walker 

• • « 

Carnatics. 

H. Walinesicy* 

• •• 

I, A. R. O. 


W. L. Crawford also a irietiibcr of Mysore P. A. 

• A. H, \V. Sheldrick also probably a member of Coorg P. A. 

WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

W. Everett Bownass (S. M, P. R.) East Indian Tea & Produce Co., 
Ltd., now 2od Lieut, in the Royal Field Artillery. 

G, K. Carson Parker, (S, M. P. K.) Panora Tea & Produce C., Ltd., 
now 2nd Lieut, in the Royal Field Artillery. 


According to the American Grocer the net import of tea to the U.S.A. 
for the fiscal year ending June iOth, 1914, was 90,147,593 pounds at an 
average import cost of 18’4 cents per pound, equivalent to 0*90 pounds per 
capita. This is a decrease of 3,763,462 pounds in imports from 1912. From 
1910 to 1914 the imports for five years were as follows : — 




Average 


Year ending 

Net Imports 

Import 

Consuinp- 

June 30th. 

lbs. 

cost per 

■per Capita 



lb. cts. 

lbs. 

1910 

83,298,019 

16*0 

*89 

19U 

99,366,576 

17*2 

1*04 

1912 

100,394,896 

18*0 

1*05 

1913 > 

93,911,055 

18*4 

*95 

19U 

90,147,593 

18*4 

*90 


The average annual net imi^rt for three years. 1912-14, was 94,S17,S4S 
pounds. The quantity is sufficient to make 663,725,936 gallons of bever- 
age. The average cost per pound atiretail is 35 cents, making the cost of 
tea at consumer price #33,186,246. A%*erage annual per capita use in 1912 
was r05 pounds, agdinst 0*90 pounds in 1914, The extremes, 1*24 pounds 
in 1909 ; the lowest, 0*89 pounds in 1910. The decrease in consumption is 
a puaale. It may be due in part to the increased favour accorded India 
and Ceylon tea which makes more gallons of beverage to the pound than 
China and Japan growths. The American people fail to appreciate the 
exquisRe flavour of the finer teas, being more governed by price than quality. 
This is a wrinkle for the India Tea Cess Committee,— Ca^i4aL 
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KCOVHISED U THE OFFICIIL 0R8M OF THE B. P. 1. 1. I.. IRBORPORITEB 

(94cr9iar3f'B RtgiMUred TtUgra^hio ** Planting/* Bangalore,) 


VoL. X. No. 31.] July 31, 1915. [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. 8. 1. 

(Incorporated.) 

Oofitants. 

We publish the Proceedings of the Wynaad Planters’ Association. 
Also those of the South Mysore Planters* Association who passed a resolu* 
tion expressing “ their great disappointment at the resolve of the Mysore 
Durbar to shelve the Mangalore Railway Scheme.” In last week’s issue 
w'e referred to the Resolution about alien enemies passed unanimously and 
we hope to see a much more strongly worded and general one passed at the 
U. P. A. meeting. We publish also the proceedings of the Mundakayam 
Planters’ Association, We note with great regret the death of Captain 
K. C, Milbank. from wounds received at Hill 60, We ourselves had much 
pleasant and courteous correspondence from him when he was the Honorary 
Secretary of bis Association. His name will ever be honoured wherever 
planters congregate. Mr. Murphy will represent his Association at the 
Annual Meeting. 

We publish a further list of Members of District Associations who 
have jdined the Army. Before the Annual Meeting we hope to be furnished 
with full and up-to-date lists, and trust that Delegates will make a point of 
bringing the latest with them, and with the latest information respecting 
those who are hghtitfg for the Empire and Liberty. 

We are indebted to Capital for an article on “ Feeding Stuffs, their 
Imports and Exports in British India.” 

Page 384 will doubtless attract attention as on it will be found 
a statement of the Export of Oil se^^ifor three years. There are also 
two interesting paragraphs dealing with the so-called “ inexhaustible 
labour fpree of India” tut the Establish ipent of our own Labour Depart- 
ment and' the* difficulties planters of Southern India have to contend with, 
.rather mitigate against that statement, which really come from critics 
unfamiliar with Indian ^conditions. 

We have received a circular from the Anti-German Union in England, 
the aims and objects of which are (1) to foster National ideals and to keep 
alive the patriotic spirit of the people. * (21 to defend British freedom, 
rights and privileges against German aggression, (3) to defend Industry 
and British Labour ^against German competition. (4) to fight against 
German influence in our Social, Financial Irtdnstrial and Political Life. 
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DISTRICT PLAMTHir ASSMIATIONS. 
'ipryniMd Pliutteri’ AMopietlon, 

' h t ^ » 

Proceedings of a Meeting, held in fhe Me^fadi Club on the 

191S. 

> {r . j 

Present: — Messrs. Bisaet, Blackbsm, Gauld, Gitlatt, Malcolm, Powelh 
O.'E. Windle, (District Siipf&rintendeBt of Police), aad N. C. 
Wfaatton. (Honorarf SeawtSury). Visitors — Messrs. Chmman 
and Leslie. 

Mr. Bisset in the Chair. 

1973. Proceedings of last ^eetmg— were confirmed. 

1»74. Roads. District Road No. 31.— Correspondence with the 
Distriet’ Board Engineer was read and Noted. The Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to draw the District Board Engineer’s attention to the abut- 
ments at the Bridge near the Ist mile 3rd furlong from Vayitri, which have 
been recently built and are already falling away. 

Cahcnt-Wynaad /?oad. — Read letter from the Executive Engineer 
stating thaft the bridge at mile 24-1 had been temporarily put in order. 
Recorded with satisfaction. 

1975. Post Offices — Read correspondence with the Postmaster- 
General with reference to the keeping open of the Meppadi Post Office for 
longer hours. It was resolved, as the hours detailed by the Postmaster- 
General are of little additional advantage, that the Postmaster-Geuerai he 
written to again asking him to have the hours for telegrams altered to, fiom 
10 a.m, to 5 p.m- 

It was noted with satisfaction, that sanction had b»*en obtained for the 
removal of the Vellart Vlulla Post Office to a site on Pootoomulla Estate, 

Calicnt-Vayitri Tple^raph Line — Correspondence was lead between 
(1) the Pobtmaster-Gener il. Traffic, Madras, (2) The Superintendent of 
Post Offices, Mrtl ibir Division, and the HDnorar\ Secretaiy. The meeting 
noted with regiet the Postmaster General’s reply to the Honorary Secre- 
tary’s lettei, and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to write again to 
the Postmaster-General pointing out th* importance of this telegraph hue 
to the District, and to request that he be definitely informed whether it is 
intended to abolish the line or not. 

1976. District Board Membetship — Further correspondence was 
read on this matter. The Meetly ^decided that Dr. Milton’b lesignation 
was nna voidable, having regard W Collector’s fetter. 

The Honorary Secretary wis Jsked to write to Dr. Milton expressing 
the Association’s very hearty thanks for hrs services on the District Board 
and to inform Dr. VI ilton that the Associatiop fully appreciates all that he 
has done for the District. 

Proposed by Mr. Malcolm and seconded by Mr. Powell that Mr. T. S. 
Giilatl be nominated as the Association’s representative on the District. 
Board. — Carried unanimously, 

1977. U- P. A. S. /. Meeting * — The Meeting 4eci<led that Rs«200 each 
be voted for the Delegates expenses. 

The Agenda paper was discus.sed, and certain points noted to be dealt 
with by the Delegates. 
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Under “Labour Department” the Delegates were instructed, “ to ask 
for a clear definition of the position of non-subscribing members who are 
members of the U. P. A. S, I. ; and as rega#ds the financial position of tke 
U. P. A, S. I. to the Labour Department.” 

1978. VooMipadi HoteL— -It was decided to spend the sum of Rs.40 
in having the stables put in order. 

1979, Cattle Trespar^s. — The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
write to the Collector of Malabar asking him if he can see his way to issue 
orders to the local Magistrates to have the maximum fine inflicted in cases 
of cattle trespass, as so much damage is being done to Estates, also, to ask 
if the pound fees cannot be enhanced to at least one rupee per diem. 

A vote of thanks to the chair terminated the meeting. 

(Signed) J. W. G. BISSET, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) N. C. WHITTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 

South Mysore Planters’ Association. 

A Meeting of the M. P. A, was held at Arehully^ on the 
18th July, 1915. 

pKiiSLN r : — Messrs. M, J. Woodbridge, (President), J, G. H. Crawford, 

F. M. flaniilion, C. J. Hayward, 1C. \V. Kuiherford, E. V. Hunt, 

G. N. Frattini, K, Thamia, K. T. Seshaya, A. Thomson, 

(Honorary Secretary.) 

The President in the Chair. 

Mr. A. Durham’s proxy was ruled out of order. 

The minutes of the last meeting were passed. 

Locai. Board Member — Mr. Lake was elected. 

U. P. A. — Mr Hayward was elected delegate to the U. P. A. meeting. 

The U, P. A. Agenda was gone through and the sense of the meeting 
was taken on various points. 

Dassara, — Mr. J. G. H, Crawford, was elected Delegate. 

Arsikere-Maxgalore Railway.— 'The President spoke as follows ; — 

“ It is with a sense of great disappointment that I bring before the 
meeting to-day the subject of the Arsifeere-Mangalore Railway. 

“Two years ago, the Dewaii us when he visited Saklaspur, 

that “ On the very day on which the Biiti&h Government sanctioned their 
part of the line in fiouth Canara, the Mysore Durbar would commence 
construction.” These are his very words. At the U. P. A, meeting that 
year, wc were assured that the question of this railway was practically 
settled and that this subject which had beeu on the U. P. A. agenda for 
many years was at last disposed of in a satisfactory way. 

“ Again, at our Jubliee meeting, your Executive were able to assure you, 
that this railway which was one of the original objects for which this Asso- 
ciation had been formed 50 years previously, was likely to be carried through 
at last. ‘ 

“ And now, when everything was cut and dried, and when we fully expect- 
ed to hear that construction had actually commenced, the Mysore Durbar 
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seem to withdraw altogether from the scheme and refuse to do their part. 
I do not know the reason, and as far as I know no reasons have been given. 
I propose to ask your Honorary Secretary to read the correspondence on this 
subject, but before doing so, I should like to make a few remarks on a new 
proposal that has been put forward therein. This is a railway from Cochin 
through Wynaad and part of Coorg to join up with the Mysore system and 
thence continued through Hassan and Chickmaglnr, t. to run parallel 
to the planting districts some miles to the East. Now, in iny opinion, this 
can never be of any use to us. Our produce would go as before by carls 
to Mangalore. It would not help us in any way as regards labour ; in fact 
very much the reverse. It would have the same effect on our Mysore 
labour as the coast Railway to Mangalore has bad on our South Canara 
Labour that is, it will take it away to the districts south of us. 11 is 
always much easier to get a cooly to the nearest Railway and start him 
on a joy ride in the train, even if his destination is unknown to him, than 
it is to get him to face a tramp of several days to the Mysore Malnaad. 
As to the effect of this promised Railway on such cjnestions As the Depo- 
pulation of the Malnaad and The Economic development of this part 
of the Province of Mysore, I think we may take it that if this railway is 
taken seriously into consideration all chance of getting a direct outlet to the 
West is gone for ever. This being the case, the Government enquiries 
into the depopulation, or rather repopulation, (as the depopulation is in a 
fair way of being an accomplished fact,) becomes a farce. We all know 
that the people from the East are uiisuited to this climate. Being used 
to the dryness of the Moodle they cannot stand the damp of the Malnaad. 
If the Malnaad is to be repopulated it must be from the West by the people 
who are used to a similar climate, and this can never take place without 
direct Railway communication with their own country. Emjuiries into the 
Economic development also become useless without direct railway communi- 
cation to the West, as this is the one thing needful. The most likely develop- 
ment in the Malnaad are in low grade ore or wood pulp and in both of 
these everything depends on cost of carriage to the Coast. In conclusion, 
I believe that a railway from East to West means repopulation and Economic 
development to the Malnaad, and on the other hand railways from North 
to South outside the limits of the Malnaad mean depopulation and practical 
abandonment of the country and the creation of a huge game preserve, a 
result that would no doubt be welcomed by many Officials who would not 
then have to put in service in a country they so fail to appreciate.” 

After some discussion by most of the members it was resolved : — 
That this Association wishes to express their great disappointment at the 
resolve of the Mysore DurbaV^ ^shelve the Mangalore Railway scheme, 
especially after the Dewan’s J%«ment to a deputation of this Association 
at Saklaspur two years ago, t.e., “ on the very day on which the British 
Government sanction their part of the Railway the Mysore Durbar would 
commence work on their section.” 

Roads. — Mr.. Rutherford stated that all roads were very bad in the 
district, Mr. Crawford said that the road between Hassan and Arsikere was 
in an infamous coodition. The Gonebede and Hanbalu roads came in 
for the usual criticisms. 

Mail Servicb.—Mt, Crawford and Mr. Hamiltou spoke on the dis- 
graceful condition of the Mail Service. The following Proposition was put 
to the Meeting by Mr. Crawford and seconded by Mr. Hamilton and carried 
unanimously. “ This Association notices with regret that in spite of repeat- 
ed representations to the Postmaster General in regard to the late arrival of 
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the Mails at different Post Offices in the Malnaad no improvement has been 
affected. The Tongas arrive hours late at their destination and Mails are 
consequently often not delivered till the following morning to the incon- 
venience of every one’* : — 

Council of Mysore Association.— The N. M. P. A. original propo- 
sition was put to the meeting and was lost, and therefore their agreement 
with the S. M. P. A. proposal holds good. Mr. Woodbridge was elected 
member of the Council. 

N. M. P. A. Labour Laws.— Proposed by Mr. Hamilton and seconded 
by Mr. Hayward : “ That a committee be elected to go into the proposed 
rules.” Carried. One vote against. Messrs. Lake, Hamilton, and Hayward 
were elected. 

Alien Enemies. — Proposed from the Chair and carried unanimously: 

** That this Association is strongly of opinion that all Alien Enemies, especi- 
ally missionaries, should be interned and views with grave concern the 
presence of a number of Alien Enemies in the employ of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment.” The Honorary Secretary was instructed to forward a copy to 
His Majesty’s Resident of Mysore, 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) A. THOMSON. 

Honorary Secretary^ 

Mundakayam Planters* Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the General Quarterly Meeting Held at the 
Mundakayam Glnb^ on Saturday^ 26th June^ 1915^ at 10 ajn. 

Present.— Messrs. J. J. Murphy (Chairman), A. Hamond, R, Harley, Wm. 

Hendry, J, A. Richardson, E. Hall, J. West, D. U. Somers, 
S. P. Eaton, E. Vincent, J. H. B. Sullivan, F. Simmons, H. B, 
Kirk, W. A, Asher, T. Ih Fitchett, N. D. Pollock. J. S. McKill 
and G, West (Honorary Secretary.) and By Proxy — G. H. 
Danvers Davy. 

The Chairman said that before commencing the business of the 
Meeting he had to ask the Association to put on record the great regret 
at the death from wounds received at Hill 60 of Capt. R. C. Milbank who 
was Honorary Secretary to the Association when war was declared. The 
assent of members was signified by all standing. 

Minutes — The Minutes of the last General Meeting were held as read 
and confirmed. . 

Before proceeding with the busines^ i^"n the Agenda, the Chairman 
intimated that as a result of correspondence with the Times of Ceylon a 
free passage home was available for a Mundakayam man anxious to join 
the Army. 

Deputation to Dewan. — Mr. Hamond read the petition which he had 
presented to the Dewan. He also stated that his representations were well 
received by the Dewan and that, no doubt, they would receive due consider- 
ation by His Highness’ Government.* On the motion of the Chairman a 
unanimous vote of thanks was passed to the members of the deputation. 
After discussion in Committee, Mr. Richardson said that he would be glad 
to assist the Associatian by bringing forward the matter at the next Council 
Meeting, if considered necessary. On the proposal of the Chairman, a Sub* 
Committee consisting of Messrs. Harley, S. P. Eaton, H. B. Kirk apd 
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Wm, Hendry was appointed to* go into the question of the Town Improve- 
ment Committee Scheme and to report before next Quarterly General 
Meeting. 

U* P. A, S. L Labour Department. — Mr. Hamond read correspond- 
ence with the Deputy Director, Coimbatore, and made a statement concern- 
ing same to which Mr. Richardson replied. It w.u resolved by a majority 
(63 votes to 29) to send the correspondence to the Secretary, U, P. A. S. I, 
with the Meeting’s opinion of same. 

Cattle Vound.—The Honorary Secretary slated that the sum of Rs.395 
had been subscribed from the local Estates for the erection of this birilding 
and the Chairman proposed that Mr. Kirk he a>^ked to undertake the •rec* 
tion of the Pound. This Mr.TCirk agreed to do. 

Cigarette Fund.—lAv. Kirk stated that he had heard from one of his 
Assistants who was at the front, of the difficulty and expense in obtaining 
an adequate supply of Cigarettes in the Trenches. After discnission i>i) 
Committee, he proposed : Th.at a subscription list be opened and that if 
sufficient support be provided, cigarettes would be sent to Mnndakayam 
men who have left the District since the War biokc out and have joined 
the Army: the minimum subscription to be Rs.lO for 5 months.” This was 
unanimously carried and Mr. Kirk kindly undertook to act as Honorary 
Treasurer of the Fund. In this connection, xMr. Richardson suggested that 
some central fund for similar contributions should be formed and said that 
he would bring the matter before the Central Travancore Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Registration of Carts and other Vehicles, --The Chairman pointed 
out the difficulty there was in identifying carts or other vehicles using the 
public roads and the desirability that all these should be registered. The 
Honorary Secretary was then requested to write to the Secretaries of the 
other Associations and to the Government, on the subject. 

Telegraphs. —Mi\ Hamond statec^that while motoring from Kottayam, 
he narrowly escaped an accident on account of a telegraph wire having 
fallen across the road and which had not been removed. Mr. Richardson 
also c<Mnplanied of a similar experience and the Honorary Secretary was 
asked to cornumiiicato with tlie Superintendent. Telegraph Dep:irtiii'"-»Jt and 
also to the Commissioner ot Police with relcrence to 

Dclegair to the Annual General .M of U. P. A. S. J. at 

Batignlorc. - Mr- J. j. Murphy was unanimoubiy appointed Delegate from 
this Association and received instructions as to the points which he would 
bring before that Association. ^ 

Correspondence,-- Pi lettei^JU'oin Mr. J. R. Vincent, with reference to 
rates paid by the Ropeway Co., wa^ read. Mr. Richardson, the Company’s 
Chairman, explained the matter satisfactorily. 

The Honorary Secretary also read a letter from Mr. Norton requesting 
a list of the members of this Association who had joined the Army, for 
publication in the “ Planters’ Chronicle” and he was requested to compile 
same. 

Other correspoudeoce was laid on the table and the Meeting thea 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

^ (Signed) J. L MURPHY, 

CHairman. 

( „ ) GEORGE WEST, 

Hony. Se^retar^, . 
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MEMBERS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
WHO HAVE JOINED THE ARMY. 

CENTRAL TRAVANCORE PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 


Estate. 

Name. 

Rank. 

Regiment. 

Stagbrook 

... H. C. Bracher 

2nd Lieut 

... 106th Pioneers, 

I. A. R. O, 

Pambanar 

... J, H, Cantlay 

do 

... Royal Horse Artillery 

Cheenthalaar 

... T. S. Connor 

do 

... 1. A. R. 0. 

Dymock 

... J. D. Deane Drum- 
mond X 

do 

... Royal Horse Guards. 

Munjamullay 

... B. L. Erskine X 

Captain 

... 7th Manchesters, 

Tiingainnllay 

... G. P. Farley X 

2nd Lieut 

... 26th Punjabis, 

I. A. R. O. 

Veinbenaid 

... R. L. Goldsmith X ••• 

Private 

... Motor Cycle Corps. 

Bon Aiui 

... R. E, Haslam X ••• 

Lt. & Act. 
Captain 

••• 26th Light Cavalry, 
I. A. R. O. 

Woodlands 

... R. D. Scoblc Hod- 
gins X 


... Canadians. 

Nellikai 

... F.^M, Lowder X ... 

Corporal 

... Motor Cycle Des- 
patch Riding Con- 
tingent attached, 
R. E. 

Injikadu 

... C. Martin ••• 

2ad Lieut 

... R. G. A, 

Thengakal 

... W, VV, Moser X ... 

do 

... 10th Border Regt, 

Arnakai 

... W. S. Walford 

do 

... 10th Worcesters, 


N,Bs — Those marked X are now serving somewhere in France or have 
left for that destination. 

There are still the following to< be added but I cannot at present give 
you the required information : - 

Messrs. Rhodes, Stewart, Frclawny, Browne and Agar. 

KAN AN DEVAN PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION, 

L. Hayes, 2nd Lieut. I, A. R, O., attached to the 20th Duke of Cam- 
bridge*s Own Infantry. 

E. M. Milne, 2nd Lieut. 1. A. R. O., attached to Duke of Wellington’s 
Regiment. 

MUNDAKAYAM PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Lee.-Sergt., J. H. Byrne, H. L. F., c/o Dorset Regt„ c/o, Post Master, 
Bombay. 
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2nd Lieut. R, L, Cavell, 86th Carnatic Infantry, Fort St. Ge6rge, 
Madras. 

2od Lieut. E. S., Conner, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Corporal H. £. R. Craig, Madras Volunteer Cyclists Corps, France. 

2nd Lieut. G. C. Gilbert. 

2nd Lieut. E. R, Gudgeon, 2nd Wessex Brigade, Royal Field Artillery. 
Private J. Y. M. Henderson, 9th Battalion, Royal Scots. 

Corporal C. H, Horsfall, Madras Volunteer Cyclists Corps, France. 

2nd Lieut. C. M. Hunnybun. 

Private C. Lane, Melrose, Dulwich, Surrey. 

2nd Lieut. R. Lescher, North Staffordshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieut. R. Lester, 52nd Sikhs, Bannu, Punjab. 

2nd Lieut. C. Martin, Royal Field Artillery. 

Capt. R. C. Milbank, West Ridings Regiment, (died of wounds). 

Lieut. K. £. Nicoll, Army Service Corps. 

2nd Lieut. J. O’Reilly, 2nd Battalion, Royal Irish Regiment, France. 
2nd Lieut. L. Price, Madras Volunteer Cyclists Corps, France. 

Private £. R. Reid, 7th Hants. Regiment, Delhi. 

Private R. J. Scarbrough, Devonshire Regiment, Surrey. 

2nd Lieut. N. J. Strachan, Dorsetshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieut. S, Tatham — 

NORTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Lieut. A. F. Evetts of Netracondah Estate, 3rd Battalion, Oxford and 
Buckingham Light Infantry. 

2nd Lieut. R. W. Fremlin, of Buskull Estate, I. A. R. O., believed to 
be now in France. 


WEST COAST PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

C. E. M. Browne and H. Browne are in the 25th Punjabis, Jhelum and 
not in the L A. R. O. as previously stated. 


WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

2nd Lieut. B. D. Darkin (S. P. M, R.) of Meppadi, Wynaad Tea Co., Ltd, 
Royal Field Artillery. 


A. R. Simpson, (S. P. M. R.) of Meppadi, Wynaad Tea Co., Ltd., I, A. 
R.O., Quetta. i 
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FEBt^IMO STUFF'S. 

Imports and Bxports of Pssdfng Stuflis in British India* 

The following is extracted from an article dealing with 'The inter- 
national Movement of Feeding Stuffs’ which appeared in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence for April 1915. The information 
was supplied by the Department of Revenue and Agriculture for India 

“ Tibe chief concentrated cattle foods used in India are : 

1. Cotton Seed. ' 

2. Oil cakes— sesainum, linseed, safflower, and coconut, 

3. Grains '-'Oats, barley and maize. 

4. Pulse, gram, kulthi *Dolichos hiflorus^^ guar (Cyamopiss 

psoralotdes) and lang (Lathyrus sativus), 

5. Husks (bhusal of various grains and pulses, as well as wheat bran 

and other by-products (cbuni) got in the preparation of pulses. 

Cotton seed is used in cotton-producing districts for milch cattle and 
buffaloes. No statistics of production or consumption are available. 

Sesamuin, rape and linseed cakes are the important oil cakes used 
generally. Statistics of production and consumption are not available but 
some idea can be formed from the production and export of oil seeds. On 
an average, during the last five years, 481,240 long tons, of sesamum seed 
have been produced annually in India; of this 113.410 long tons are 
exported, leaving 367,830 tons which are pressed in India and which may 
be supposed to yield roughly 250,000 long tons of cake- A small quantity 
of the cake is exported and the rest is consumed in the country. In the same 
way the production of linseed cake comes to roughly 125.000 Ipng tons, out 
of which some quantity is exported, but statistics are not available. 

Cereal grains are mostly used by Europeans and on Government 
Farms, us cultivators cannot afford to use them generally as cattle food, 
There are no statistics. 

Pulses, etc., are used to some extent by well-to-do cultivators but no 
statistics are available. 

Husks are produced in cultivators’ own homesteads and are used by 
them sometimes for milch cattle and hard-worked animals when available. 


Feeding Stuffs, Exports. Imports, 



.. ^ 



^ 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1912-13 

1913-14 

metric 

metric 

metiic 

metric 

tons. 

tons, 

tons. 

tons. 

Fodder^ bran & pollards : 

Bran and Pollards ... 232,645 

225,556 



Other ... 11,610 

7,826 

— 

— 

Total ... 244,255 

233,382 

3,153 

3,874 

Oil cakes ; 

Castor ... 7,l2l 

4,981 



Coconut ... 6,506 

4,276 

— 

— 

Cotton ... 7,1 Id 

10,596 

— 

— 

Groundnut , ... 63t^97 

63,022 . 

— 


Linseed, rape, sesa- 
mum 73,154 

90,924 

.1*. 


Others ... 7,033 

4,327 

— 

MU. 

Total ... 164,379 

178,126 

19 

, 86 
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■NpoPts of Oil •Milo ond Pi>uit« from Bnjtioh India* 

Oil Seeds and Fruits. 1911. 1912# . 1913,^ 

Metric Tons. Metric Tons. Metric Tons. 


Linseed 

Groundnut 

Rape 

Sesame 

Cotton 

Copra 

Hassia 

Poppy 

Total Oil seeds and Fruits .. 

Yielding cake ... 


522,000 

354,000 

414,000 

191,000 

243,000 

278,000 

235,000 . 

218,000 

249,000 

95,000 

78,000 

112,000 

203,000 

130,000 

284,000 

31,000 

34,000 

38,000 

40,000 

13,000 

33,000 

35,000 

23,000 

19,000 

1,352,000 

1,093,000 

1,427,000 

676,000 

546,500 

713,000 


There has been recently recurrence of references to India's *Mnex- 
haustible labour force,** with advice how to utilise it. Lord Curzon once 
complained of not dissimilar asseverations concerning India*s “ inexhaustible 
water supplies,** with advice how to utilise them. It has ever been the case 
that the most dogmatic opinions on Indian affairs have come from critics 
unfamiliar with Indian conditions, and the suggestion of inexhaustible labour 
forces is as far removed from reality as the suggestion of inexhaustible 
water-supplies. The labour exists, but its availability is limited. In these 
circumstances, labour emigration to foreign parts constitutes cause for 
resentment, and any restrictions on its continuance are observed without 
regret. 

Only 2,698 emigrants were despatched from Calcutta in 1914 and the 
number of licenses issued to recruiters was 643, or 568 less than in 1913, 
the decrease being partly due to the stoppage of recruitment during the 
latter half of the year and partly to the amalgamation of the agencies for 
the British colonies, as under the new arsangement only one license is 
required for the amalgamated agency instead of two as formerly. In all, 
5,145 emigrants — 4,026 less than in the previous year — were registered in 
1914, large numbers being rpk^t^d, and the .number embarked being 
reduced to the total above stated. During the year 2,961 emigrants left 
the colonies, of whom 843 brought savings amounting in the aggregate to 
Rs. 4,48,284. The remainmg 2,118 emigrants, including 189 adults, are 
said to have returned empty ^handed. The average savings per head of 
returned emigrants were Rs, 151-6-4 fis compared with Rs. 181-3-9 in 1913. 
Remittafices from Mauritius have been steadily* rising and in 1914 amounted 
to Rs. 139 lakhs, or move than twice the amount sent in 1912. The 
average remittance per head of emigrant population, however, decreased in 
respect of all the colonies, except Mauritius and Trinidad, The remittances 
from Mauritius acd Fiji, Governmedt believe, would have been larger, but 
for the fact that many immigrants invest large sums in immoveable property 
and livestock, and that many of them have settled down with thCir wives 
and children and are therefore under no necessity of sending money to 
India, — Capital. 
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Contarits. 

We publish an extract from Mt. > Lync’s Administration Report 
(Ceylon) dealing with locally manufactured coagulants. When War 
broke out considerable alarm arose amonj? planters when it was realised 
that supplies of acetic acid, almost all of which came from Germany and 
Austria were likely to run short. So both Government Chemists and 
private investigators have been busily engaged experimenting. 

The Gardener's Chronicle supplies us with an interesting article 
entitled “ Masters” lecture on the influence of Weather on soils. The 
lecture was delivered by Dr. E. J Russell of the Rothamstead Experimental 
•Station, whence so much valuable information has come, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall. The para on “sick” soils which have been 
examined and the results traced to two causes is interesting. What planter 
does not have some “ sick” soil on his Estate, and has not tried all sorts of 
remedies ? A sample of that particular “ sick” soil should be sent for 
analysis when a remedy will soon be found. 

Under the heading of “ Rubber” we publish an interesting article from 
Capital, It is remarked that the South India Rubber Industry is full of 
potentialities, and will doubtless attract the attention of the investor. 

There has been a falling off in Elnvigratiou during 1914 as compared 
with 1*913. Still the drain on the resources of Seiithcrn India labeur is 
serious and will become more so after th<tw^r when there wull be a greater 
want to be filled. Assam is organising a Labour Board, South India already 
has its Labour Department, but it is propjwsied that those two organisations 
will tend to “ improve facilities for reermting and therefore no doubt a 
bigger supply of labour and this is QnQoubtedly the plantations greatest 
need ” An interesting tabular statement is given. 

We are iiidebted to Dr, Leslie Coleman for a very interesting artiale 
on “ Ants and their Relation to Green Buf.” The experiment tried in Java 
mii^ht easily be tried here. . 

We publish three letters on “ Coffee Borer,^ The original from Mr, Kent 
has, elicited two interesting letters from our own Planting Expert and 
Dr. Leslie Coleman, 
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COAQULANT8 

Locally Manufaoturad Coagulants foi* Rubbas. 

Mr. R. N. Lyne in his Administration Report for 1914 (Ceylon) says;— 

Considerable alarm arose among rubber planters when on the out- 
break of war it was realised that supplies of acetic acid, almost all of which 
came from Germany and Austria, were likely to run short. Mr. Campbell, 
who was at that time Acting Government Chemist, iinmediately began 
investigating the question of being able to provide acetic acid or some 
substitute locally, and numbers of private investigators also set to work on 
the same probleiri. Cocoa juice, coconut water, and coconut vinegar were 
all found to be suitable coagulants, especially coconut water, which is now 
being regularly used on some rubber estates. At Peradeniya pyroligneous 
acid from the destructive distillation of wood and of coconut shells 
was produced by an improvised still and the results made public. Supplies 
of acetic acid soon began to arrive from England and the urgency of the 
question passed, but results which will probably prove of permanent benefit 
to the island remain. Aeolic acid can be made cheaply and in ample quantity 
from coconut shells. It is not sufficiently clear in colour for th"e coagulation 
of rubber that is to be made into |irst latex crepe, but good, clear smo^e 
sheet can be, and is being, made in large quantities with it. Ceylon produces 
enough coconut shells to provide sufficient acid for all the smoked sheet 
made in the island — perhaps in the whole East — and I think our resources 
in that respect may very likely be turned to good account. The cost of acid 
works out at much less per fe, of dry rubber with crude acetic acid from 
coconut shells than with the imported product. Mr. Bamber has shown fltert 
considerable economy could be effected by using aoetic acid prepared from 
coconut shells over the imported product. He calculates that the cost of 
atoid per lb. of dry rubber is 0*08 cent in the case of the crude product, as 
Compared with 0'39 cent to 0‘65 cent when ordinary acetic acid is used. 


Ill the Report of the Ceylon Government Chemist for 1914 the follow- 
ing history of the investigations into the most suitable products for the local 
manufacture of Acetic Acid is given : — 

Coconut shells when subjected to dry distillation yielded the largest 
proportion of acetic acid, the crude liquor containing from 8 to 12 per cent, 
of pure acetic acid. It also yielded a valuable creosote, which could be 
well utilised for the }>reparation and preservation of latex and smoked 
rubber. 

Small stills have been erected on some mixed coconut and rubber 
estates, which are now producing all the acetic acid reijuired on the estate 
for the mantiracture of the rubber at an economical price. 


The value of vera wood for purpose was also investigated. This 
tree, “ Hemicyclia sepiaria,*’ fomis a large proportion of the forest in parts 
of the Northern and North -Central Provinces, and is useless for anything 
e.\cept as fuel or the production of charcoal and distillation products, 

The average products front ’’tile distillation of Iropic.al forest woods 
ate : — 


Per cept. . 


Charcoal ... 30‘00 

Tar ... 4*65 

80 per cent, ^etic.^cid, ... 610 

Mithyl. alcohol ... 1*90 
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The crude pyroligneous acid or wood vinegar contains from 3*8 to 8 
parts of pure acetic acid» and is about the correct strength for adding to 
latex without dilution. The actual results from distilling vera wood that 
had been cut and dried for two months were ; — 

Per cent. 

Charcoal ... 25*00 

Crude acetic acid liquor ... 40*70 

Tar ... 1*85 

The crude acetic liquor contained 4*14 per cent, pure acetic acid, and 
had a specific gravity of 1,022 . 

Several re*distillat ion experiment^ were made, and it was found that 
the dark crude liquor yielded a pale yellow clear solution of acetic acid by 
one distillation after adding a small amount of fresh charcoal to the liquid 
before redistillation. The solution could be utilised for the production of 
ordinary crepe, and the crude liquid for the manufacture of smoked sheet 
ot darker coloured rubbers. 

The question of utilising the forests for locall}^. producing the acetic 
acid required for the rubber industry in Ceylon and the East gefiierally, is 
mider cousideraMon. 

The charcoal produced frdtn vera wood was valued at Rs. 40 per ton 
in Colombo, and it was stated that if a plentiful supply of such charcoal 
was available, the use of the economical suction gas plants could be 
extended. 


The value of the products from one ton of vera wood is estimated to 
be as follows ; — 


560 Ih. charcoal at Rs. 25 per ton 
942 lb. crude acetic acid at 3 cents per lb. 
80 lb, tar at Rs. 1 2 per baripsl 

Total 


Rs. 

28 

4 


c. 

0 

26 

0 


46 26 


The sun-dried smaller branches and leaves of the vera tree used for 
heating the charcoal retorts yielded 6*78 per cent, of pure ash, of which 
28*38 per cent, is soluble in water. The ash contained 21 per cent, lime, 20 
per cent, potash, and 7.1 per cent,' (phosphoric acid, ahd at -the normal 
inanurial value of these constituents the ash is worth Rs.lOO per ton, the 
potash alone making its value Rs. 7t per ton. 

. 

As the supplies of potash salts from Stassfurth are now not, available, 
the production of such ash either from the abov^ source, or from the large 
areas of waste scrub land In the Northern, Eastern, and Sotithern Pro- 
vinces, would form a useful substitute. These areas are for the most part 
above the irrigation level and with poor soil, so that thh burning of th^ 
jangle for the production of potash for utilisation in the higher cultivated 
districts of Ceylon would have no ibjdrtOus effect, arid might b^coine a 
revenue producing industry for those districts. 
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INFLUENCE OF WEATHER. 

** Masters** LeotuM on the Influence of Weather on floile> 

The fourteenth “ Masters’* lecture was given by Dr, E. J. Russell of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, on Tuesday last, at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Hall, and dealt with the influence of weather and other 
natural conditions on the soil chants that had been discussed in the 
previous lecture. It had been shown that the decomposition of the residue 
of plant materials in the soil is of fundamental Importance in soil fertility, 
determining on the one hand the production of necessary plant nutriments 
and on the other the extent of accumulation of organic material in the soil, 
which, in turn, determines many of the soil properties. Three methods 
are adopted in studying this decompoisition and in finding how it is affected 
by changes in conditions such as cdmmonly occur in nature : measure- 
ments are taken of the rate at which oxygen is absorbed or carbon dioxide 
is given off by the soil ; of the rate of ammonia or nitrate formations in the 
soil ; and estimates arc made of the changes in numbers of bacteria in the 
soil. 

The first two can be determined as accurately as is desired, but the 
accurate estimation of bacterial numbers is not yet possible and the values 
are comparative only ; nevertheless, they are of considerable value for this 
work. 

It may be taken as a general rule that the soil organisms, being living 
creatures, are dependent on suitable temperatures and water supply, that 
they must have food and sources of energy to enable them not only to live 
but also to carry on those reactions which involve the accumulation of 
energy, or, in other words, resemble rolling a ball up a hill. These are 
general requirements that can safely be predicted of any living organism. 
In addition there is the special requirement that has been discovered by 
experiment ; the need for calcium carbonate, without which many soil 
organisms will not act efficiently. 

In dealing with soil, however, it is commonly the unexpected that 
happens and experimental confirmation is rquired at every stage. Thus 
the effect of increases in temperature on the bacterial numbers is quite 
different from what might be expected ; instead of rising, the numbers 
remain fairly constant up to about 80 degrees Fahr., and then they begin to 
fall. In like manner increases in water content of the soil do not lead to 
regular increases in bacterial numbers ; there is a rise at first, but it is not 
sustained. So, in natural conditions, the numbers of bacteria do not show 
the expected fluctuations in the rise in temperature or moisture content. 
The discrepancy has been traced to the circumstance. that the soil populatioo 
is comr>Jex'and is not formed of baeferia only. The figures do not give the 
effect on the whole soil population, hut only on part of it. and they afford 
further evidence of the couclusiou to which other e.\perini'=‘nts lead, namely 
that the soil bacteria are subject to the operation of .some limiting factor dis- 
tinct front temperature and moisture content and food supply. There is reason 
to suppose that this limiting factor is to be found in the action of some of the 
less resistant and larger forms, such as the protoxoa, which keep down the 
numbers of the bacteria. This hypothesis explains all the facts that have 
yet been ascertained, but so many protozoa have been discovered in the 
soil that it is difficult to pick out the exact offenders and render the hypoth- 
esis more precise from the purely zoological standpoint. 

The rate at which plant resiSues are decomposed and plant food is 
produced in the soil is, as we have just seen, indicated by the amount of 
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cirboii dioxide formed. The . amount^ found to follow the soil temperat 
lure durii\g tha winter imnth^; hiit not^&urin» summer ; indeed, during hot, 
dry weather the amount is distinctly ^k>w. Nor has the amount of carbon 
dioxide , any very close connection with the moisture content ; it depends 
more upon the rainfall. 

Thus k appears that the fain does something more than add water (o 
the soil, and an interesting problem i« reopened which has, in the past, 
occupied a great amount of attention from agricultural chemists. From 
time immemorial practical men have felt that rain had a fertilising effect. 
Mediteval writers attributed it to some aerial spirit of celestial nitre washed 
down, Liebig more precise, put it down to ammonia. As a result of 
Liebig's support a vast number of analyses have been made of rain from 
all parts of the world, but all agree iu showing that there is not enough 
ammonia present to in ike any practical difference. 

The e>planation offered is very simple. Air readily penetrates into a 
well-cultivated '»oil so that the soil atmosphere is not unlike oiir own. But 
the air dissolved in the soil water is something quite different ; it is chroni- 
cally short of oxygen, so that the plant roots and micro-organisms immersed 
in it could pro )ably always do with mqre. Now rain is a saturated solution 
of oxygen, and when it Sails on the soil it not only supplies the needful 
water, but also renews the stock of .^iissolved oxygen, and thus gives the 
micro-organisms and the plant roots a new lease of activity. 

Hut the .soil is not governed solely by the conditions that happen to 
obtain at the time being, it is profoundly inlluenced by those that have 
passed ; indeed, one might go so far as to say that its properties are deter- 
mined largely by its history. The shape, the sixe, and to a large extent, 
the composition, of the mineral particles are the result of forces that caused 
the fragments of rock to chip off long ages ago, and have governed their 
wanderings ever since. The nature of the organic matter depends on the 
past vegetation which, in turn, depends on the climate ; the micro-organic 
population is determined by the same cause. The .«5oil as we see it to-day 
is the result of changes long since past as well as those still proceeding. In 
short, the soil is the embodiment of its hlstoiy, and can only be read 
aright in the light of its history. 

This is ecpially true of the minor events. Changes in conditions do not 
cease to be effective as soon as the old conditions are restored ; they leave 
their mark which may persist for a Jong time. Very unexpected effects are 
sometimes produced. Experiments at Kothamsted and elsewhere have 
brought out the apparent paradox that conditions harmful to life lead to 
greater activity of micro-organisms as soon a.s they ha\e passed, while 
conditions favourable to life hiuilly cause decreased activity. 

Thus, if a soil is dried for a lonf jfckne and then remoistened or frozen 
very hard and then allowed to warm up, or heated, or treated with mild 
antiseptics— all processes harmful to life — it becomes a better ^medium for 
the growth of plants and of bacteria ; the production of nitrate is increased, 
and the supply of phosphate becomes^ more available. 

Again, whenever a soil is well supplied with organic matter, with 
moisture, and Kept well wanned, the bacterial numbers do not keep as high 
aa might be expected ; on the contrary they tend to come dowtr. After a 
time these soils do not produce their fiill effect, and they are said to become 
“ sick,” Instances occur in commercial glasshou.<?es which are kept at high 
temperatures where the sok, after a season’s use, becomes iin.suitable, and 
is, therefore, thrown gut, all its valuable manurial residues being sacrificed. ^ 
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, ** oick ** soils have been examined in some detail and the trouble was 

traced to at least two causes : an accumulation of disease organisms, and 
also an exaggerated activity of the factor limiting bacterial activity in 
ordinary soils. 

These observations afford further evidence of competitioa among the 
soil organisms and indicate that some of the groups, and especially those 
which are fairly readily killed, are detrimental to the useful soil bacteria. 

The effects of season and climate on the production of nitrate in the 
soil were discussed. It is notoriously difficult to generalise about seasonal 
effects, but, as a rule, the activity of micro-organisms is greatest in late 
spring and in autumn and lowest in winter and in dry summers. 

The winter minimum is easily intelligible ; the low teiTiperalure limits 
the activities of the organisms : in dry summer weather the moisture supply 
may be insufficient. 

The spring maximum is the most interesting. It begins to show itself 
when the soil is drying after the cold and wetness of the winter, and when 
the sunny days first cause the temperature to rise. But it is the rain 
coming after warmth that causes the rush of life. Three factors seem to 
be involved. During winter the cold and the general unfavourable condi- 
tions have had their partially sterilising effect on* the soil population, and 
also have resulted in a certain amount of disintegration of the soil organic 
matter. Everything is, therefore, ready for a great cutburst of activity. A 
start is made as soon as the soil begins to dry and to become warm, but 
the dryness that favoured the warmth checks further development. Finally, 
all obstacles vanish when the warm rain comes, renewing the supply of 
water and the atmosphere containing the dissolved oxygen. 

In consequence of these various actions the soil is left pretty rich in 
nitrate at the end of autumn provided the summer has been reasonably dry. 
If these remain they form a good supply for the young plants of the follow- 
ing season. But in a wet winter they are washed out and the young plant 
is deprived of some of its food. We thus have part of the explanation of 
the harmful effect of a wet winter, and one of the reasons why the husband- 
man in all ages has hoped for dry winters. A fine winter,” to quote from 
the Georgies, written over 2,000 ye.ars ago, “ should be the farmers’s 
prayer. From winter dust comes great joy to the corn, joy to the land,” 
Again, the man of science has annotated the fact, and Sir Willian Shaw has 
worked out a mathematical expression showing bow much damage is done 
on an average by winter rain. 

From time to time it has been alleged that substances are produced in 
the soil harmful to bacteria. It is possible that something of this sort may 
occur in really sour, badly drained soils, biu there is no evidence of their 
existence in normal soils. ^ 

There is, however, considerable evidence that the growing plant experts 
a depresdiig effect on the soil organisms. Rigid comparisons arc^iiot easy, 
but when the couditions on a fallow plot are made to approximate as closely 
as possible to those on a cropped plbt it is found that there is more activity 
on the frdlow plot. 

It is not clear from the experiment, how the action takes place : whether 
(he plant simply exercises some indirect effect on the temperature or 
moisture supply, or whether it directly influences the soil organisms. On 
the whole the evidence rather tends to indicate a direct action such as 
might be brought about by a poisoi^given oft’ from the root br left by tbb 
plant, or by the removal by the plant of some substances necessary for the 
bacteria.— Tfce G<?r^le«er*« ChronicU, 
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RUBBBR. 

Rubber, judi^ing from recent messages, is in urgent demand in combat- 
ant countries at the present time ; in Germany the shortage is stated to be 
acute. This is not unlikely, for, taking Austria and Germany together, 
the diminution in supplies since hostilities opened runs to 10,000 tons 
minimum, fortunately for the industry there are larger requirements in 
other directions to avert -xny large drop in prices consequent on contracted 
demands in particular cases, and the South Indian plantations least of all 
have any reason for complaint, sales last year reaching the record total of 
23,886 cwts., valued at Rs.72’98 lakhs. ^ Helgium is taking little rubber at 
present and the’ chief purchaser of the South Indian product is, as in 
previous years. Great Britain. Rubber plantations in face of military 
requirements have a political as well as a commerical value at the present 
day. The South Indian plantations have in recent years come on hand 
over hand, and last year were able to send forward to Great Britain a 
contribution of considerable value, though whether the outcome will be 
the directing of attention to the full potentialities of South India as a 
rubber producing country we have,' no dpubt, yet to see. 

One improvement in the position making for the success of South 
Indian plantations it is, perhaps, not tdo optimistic to calculate on, viz., 
a more regular and satisfactory labour supply. Millions sterling have been 
invested in rubber plantations in Malaya and Ceylon, and, so far as labour 
has been rccjuired, the drain for these has fallen on South India, 
to the detriment, it is not too much to say, of our own industry. In Assam, 
(Government is organising a Labour Board ; but in this Presidency planters 
have been forced to lake the formation of labour organization into their 
own hands. The Madras emigration statistics for 1914 record a decrease 
in the number of passengers to the Straits Settlements during that period, 
partly due to the outbreak of the war in Europe resulting in the dislocation 
of the steamer service, bat partly to the diminished demand for labour 
in the Malay rubber estates. But even in these discouraging circumstances 
the movement of labour to the Straits during the year did not fall below 
49,028 men women, and children (3,558 children), and in 1913 the total 
was 117,783, of whom only 8,723 wefe children, representing a drain on 
that section of the population upon which our own South Indian plantations 
are most anxious, and most entitled, to draw. Burma took 79,757 against 
130,725 ; and Ceylon, 144,146 against 190,059. 

But to what purpose to argue ? To jib against foreign emigration 
having been recognifeed as vain, planters are now seeing what potentialities 
of improvement lie in more efficient methods of recruiting. We are more 
than likely to see a clashing of twin stars when the Assam and South Indian 
Bureaus get to work, meanwhile the creation of these two organisations do 
not coincide, but the outcome will be the same, viz ., improved facilities for 
recruiting, and therefore, no doubt, a bigger supply of labour, and this is 
undoubtedly the plantations’ greatest nee'dl 

Shareholders in rubber have faced many and varied fluctuations of 
fortune since the boom of 1910, and they might have been pardoned had 
they contemplated with feelings of some anxiety the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, with all its unsettling influences— financial, transport, and 
copimercUl. In 1914 Germany took roug^y 11 per cent, of the world’s 
rubber production of 121,000 tons. Russia came next with nearly 12 
per cent., Great Britain took 15 per ccuit,, and the United States 40 pec 
cent. The 121,000 tons came as to 72,000 tons from the plantation com- 
panies, 37,000 ton:s from Brazil, while the rest of the world accounted for 
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the other 12*000 tons, We are her#^oi{e<^nied only with the fortunes of 
the South Indian industry. Jt is sta^ecl in the officii report on the Presi* 
dency's sea-borne trade that our exports of raw rubber in 1914-15 showed a 
further expansion of 50 per cent, iu quantity and 19 per cent, hi value^ 
The following figures for the last six years are given by the Collector d( 
Customs to indicate the pace at whi<}h the industry has expanded ; — 
Average price 
per pound. 


1909-10 

Rs. 

... 4 

A. 

10 

Cwts. 

276 

Rs. lakhs, 
1*95 

1910-11 

... 5 

2 

1.414 

8‘13 

1911-12 

... 4 

3' 

4.866 

22*98 

1912-13 

... 4 

2 

8,8S8 

40-78 , 

1913-14 

... 3 

7 

13.959 

61*31 

1914-15 

... 2 

12- 

2J,886 

72*08 


The increase is attributed to ja larger number of trees coming into 
bearing. The average value declined from Rs.384 to Rs.306 per hundred- 
weight. Shipments to the United ’Kingdom rose from Rs.35‘33 lakhs to 
Rs.5r63 lakhs, while those to Ceylon fell from Rs. 25*54 to Ks.2r22 
lakhs. The chief ports for the export of rubber are Cochin, Tuticorin and 
Calicut. 

The promising outlook for the rubber industry is admitted, and the 
advice given to shareholders to hold on. provided they be in good com- 
panies, is thoroughly sound. As the ** Economist” recently noted, the war 
wastage of horses, the wastage, too,’ of rubber tyres used on transport work, 
and the temporary restriction laid upon the purchase of the luxuries of the 
monied classes are three considerations for the optimist. “ It was supposed 
upon the outbreak of war that many younger companies would be com- 
pletely wiped out, in consequence of inability to obtain funds to prosecute 
development work, but in the majority of cases they have wisely agreed to 
stop fresh planting and to concentrate upon the production of rubber on 
the most economical scale posrible. Nevertheless, some even of the older 
companies each as the Linggi and the United Serdang have but lately 
issued more shares, from which it may be inferred that many of the others, 
nothin the front rank, are running short of capital. They will be helped, 
however, by the quiet expansion of demand for their product, and this 
should enable them to carry on without grave difficulty ; moreover, as the 
price of the material hardens so will their situation become more easy* 
Many shares in the rubber market dan be bought M the present time to pay 
a round 10 per cent, on the money,;* and if they can do this when the price 
of the material is standing at no extravagant level, they may tempt a specu- 
lative investor who likes to mix high-yielding shares with his ^tter*clas8 
securities.” 

For the more important facts relating to the rubber companies — sterling 
and rupee — responsible for the increasing production of rubber in South 
India — we may turn to the ’figures issued by Messrs, Huson and Robinson, 
brokers, who have done useful service in getting together the available 
statistics. Unfortunately the returns are not quite complete. The y^t 
before me is dated June, at which date sevetal reports bad not been 
received, causing gaps in soma the crop estimates for the year 1915 
and the cost per lb., bqt tbm Is inbeh qseful information apart from this, 
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AHVS. 

Ant« In TH•I^ fl^lmtibn to Groan Bug. 

It is, I believe, universally held among Coffee Planters that the ants in 
Estates are the chief distributors of Green Bug, but I have not yet 
received a definite statement from any planter that he has seen any species 
of ant actually carrying the Green Bug from one tree to another. Experi- 
ments conducted in the Insectary in Bangalore during the past six months, 
which will be described in a bulletin to be published shortly, have shown 
cenclusively, that several different species of ants do actually carry the 
green bug from infested to unifested trees and so are able to spread the in- 
festation. This has for example been shown to be the case with the large 
red ant (Occophylla smaragdina) so common in Coffee Estates. 

All recommendations with regard to keeping Green Bug under control 
therefore emphasise the necessity of destroying the ants as far as possible 
and this is, 1 believe, at pre.seiit being done by the majority of planters. 
Where, as is the case with the large red ants, the nests are built in trees this 
is a comparatively simple affiir but in the case of species which build their 
nests in the ground it is a much more difficult matter 

In a recent publication of the jaVA Expieriment Station at Salatiga 
dealing with a certain species of ant in its relation to Green Bug, the aufhor 
states that the Java ('offee Planters have devised an ingenious trap for 
catching the ants. This consists simply of a small section of bamboo 
closed at one end and open at the other. Such bamboo tubes are loosely 
filled with dry leaves, placed on the ground near coffee trees infested by 
green bug and covered up with leaves or grass. If tnis is done during the 
rainy season the ground ants of the particular species under discussion 
light upon these bamboo tu'ie-; as desirable places for nests with fhe result 
that workers, queens and pupae are found in them after two or three days. 
The pieces of bamboo aie then plugged at the open end, gathered together 
and the ants killed. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the destruction of queen 
ants is the important thing for as is the case with white ants it it the queens 
which alone repioduce vouiig so that any considerable destruction of 
queens would lead to a great diminution of the ants in an estate. 

The particular species for which thif trap has been used more or less 
successfully is a yellow species {Plagiolefiis lon^ipes) which is found iii 
India and probably occurs on some of the Coffee Estates in . Mysore. 
Whether such a trap could oe used with equal success against other ground 
species remains to be investigated. 

The author states that these ant traps can be used with success only 
during the rainy season as it is only whgn the ground is wet that the ar.ts 
are likely to feel the need of seeking more comfortable quarters. Experi- 
ments in connection with their use are being undertaken by the Mysore Agri- 
cultural Department during the present Reason but the traps and their use 
are so simple and inexpensive that possibTy some of the Coffee Planters in 
infested districts might like to try them also. In case any planters should 
try the traps, I should be extremely obliged if they would let me know what 
success they have achieved Thd Should like at the same time to have the 
various species caught sent In to me for identification. This would be a 
very simple thing as the piece of bamboo could be simply plugged up, 
labelled and sent in by post as it is. 

it** LESIIE C. COLEMXhV 
Djhetpr of Agriculture in Mysore, 

Bangahrc. 
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Office of the Planting Expert, 

No. 704/1915. Bangalore, 

3rd July, 1915. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Colfae 

Sir, — I have much pleasure in cyoclosing, with the permission of the 
author, a very interesting letter on'^'this subject for publication in your 
pages. 

1 cannot agree wkh Mr. Kent that scraping the stems is altogether 
useless in checking Borer. My experience is limited, but as far as- it goes, 
1 have found scraping and white washing of the steins of the bushes to act 
as both a repellant and an insecticide. 

There is no doubt that much tbore might be known with advantage 
about the life history of this pest, and I hope this letter will induce others 
to write of their experience and knowledge. 

The point Mr. Kent raises of the other food plants of the Borer besides 
Coffee is a most important one. Of the trees he mentions as being food- 
plants the “ Tarie'* is, I presume, Terminalia belerica and the “Whonnay,” 
Pierocarpus ilarsupiuiu* 

A question I would like to suggest is as to whether there is more than 
one species of Coffee Borer, and whether any species which attacks Coffee 
also lives in Bamboos ? 

Yours faithfully*, 

Rudolph. D. Anstead, 

Planting Expert, 


Doddengooda, 

Mudigere P. O., 

Kadur District, 

July 25th, 1915. 

Dear Anstead,— With you, I S^ive been looking for some letters on 
** Coffee Borer” the in Chronicle for some weeks, but none have appeared. 
Like myself perhaps, many planters are s^y of rushing into print, though most 
of us are deeply interested in Borer,' especially those with young clearings. 
This pest has been unusually bad both last season and this, probably due 
to the drought of last year (there was absolute drought for 8 months in 
this locality, October to June, 1914), 1 have had a pretty good experience 
of Borer for 20 years and the last tvro seasons have been the worst I have 
hnown. Last year in a 30 acre clearing -2 years old, I took out 30 per cent 
of my plants, and this season 1 have taken out the same amount 

though it is fairly shaded for the age. Dense shade is the only thing I have 
ever heard of that Will keep doem Borer and my old Coffee is free of this 
pest, though adjoining clearings are full. Scraping stems and maulisbing is 
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often done in Coffee but seems to hay^^ttie influence in checking Borer. 

I shall be glad to try the two whitewasnes you mention in Chronicle page 
366. Do you expect the whitewash to act as a contact* poison, or as a 
repellatit and have you any reason for believing that it will check 
Borer ? Tar and Kerosine have been mentioned, but I have seen both 
these kill out young coffee. A friend of mine once wanted to 
take out 50% of his coffee which was t«*o close, he tarred' a band 
round the plants to be left, these promptly died, fortunately before 
the remainder had been taken out, so he still had his 50% leh'. Last 
season in September— October, I put on a small gang of boys to search 
borer patches and try and catch the adult fly as you recommended, 
but after 2 or i days* hunting we gave ij^ up as only 2 Borer fly had been 
caught. In May 1914 though, I had a very different experience at Lovett’s 
place on the Baba Boodins. Lovett's trbuse is in the coffee and he had 
put up a kutcher portico to his verandah,’ jangle posts .and thatch roof. In. 
the evening while sitting there under a lantern, Borer fly came in in numbers, 
Fremlin and I caught something over 100 in half an hour, and Fremlin 
had a similar experience at his brother’s Bedogulic on the Billigo Bangams, 
and caught great numbers. Does it not, look as if Borer fly was nocturnal ? 
No one seems to know exactly what jungle trees, &c., Borer infests. I have 
often found coffee Borer in ‘ Tarie * and * Whonnay * trees and once took 18 
out of a Croton plant. Last month while removing Borer trees in a 3 year 
old clearing 1 found a large percentage^looking shuck and the bark knotted 
and whorled showing every sign of Boner. On stumping these plants they 
were quite sound an inch or two above ground, and on opening the stems 
I found no Borer. But iheve was the small brown mark runnieg round in 
and under the hark, but not in the wood. Evidently the grub had started, 
btit not matured and. died, this experience in new to me and must be the 
effect of some weather condition. 

Yours sincerely. 

(Signed) L. F. Kent. 


Office of the Director of Agriculture 
Mysore, 

Bangalore, dated 4th August, 1915, 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Sir, — Mr, Anstead has kindly shown me a copy of Mr. Kent’s letter with 
his own remarks thereon. The Mysore Agricultural Department has 
recently taken up the iu'^estigation of Cbflfee Borer and it is of the utmost 
importance that we should obtain all the information possible so as to avoid 
wasting our time in following up wrong dIucS. 

Mr. Kent’s remarks with regard tb'the flight of the adult Borer beetle 
are extremely interesting. We have had the Borer under close observation 
for less than one year and the results of those observations have indicated 
that the September— October emergence bf the beetle is much more import* 
ant than the April— May one. In fact observations on very many estates 
all over the coff ee area in Mysore htite revealed only one or two adult 
beetles in May while the beetles wer0<*to be found in abundance last 
QctQber, Mr. Kent’s observatioas are^^of course, exactly the opposite of 
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these, but his remarks apply to the spring of 1914 while mine apply to that 
of 1915. 

Now It is quite possible that the uumericai iinportarcc* of ibe two emer* 
gences may vary from year to year, Le., in some years more beetles may 
emerge in September— October and mothers more may come out in Apnl — 
May. It is also possible that there is really only one main brood in the 
year, (the autumn brood) and that only exceptionally do the beetles emerge 
in the spring. Mr. Kent's obseivations in the Bababudansin May, 1914 are 
opposed to this \iew, but I must note here that there are several different 
species of Borer beetles to be found in Coffee Estates which bear a striking 
resemblance to the coffee Borer but which are really distinct froin it. Two 
buch species have been recently taken from a dry Ualchini iCinnainotnum 
Zeylanicutft) log in the Bababudflps and a number of other closely related 
forms are known to occur in Southern India. Unfortunately we know 
practically nothing oi the life history of these various forms, so it is 
impossible to say at piesent in just what trees the larvae breed. 

It is of primary importance to ascertain {a) whether there are regularly 
two important broods of the Borer each 5 »ear, (6) whether the coffee Borer 
attacks any other tree and (c) whether any other Borer attacks cofl'ee 
(except of course, the well-known red Borer the laiva of a moth. Zznzera 
Qoffcae^. The first is perhaps most important, because upon it will depend 
the decision as to when the Borer can be best attacked. Thus it would be 
useless lo scrape and whitewash coffee trees in October if the chief emer- 
gence is in May aiid on the other hand a simiiar treatment in May will be 
quite useless if the majority of the beetles come out in October. Scraping 
alone appears to me likely to produce very little effect unless it happens to 
be done immediately after the greater part of the eggs have been laid. If 
the eggs have hatched before the scraping, the grub will almost certainly 
have penetrated sufficiently deeply lo escape removal and if, on the other 
hand, the eggs have not yet been laid, the beetles are not likely to be 
deterred from ovipociting because a small amount of the outer bark has 
been removed. Whitewashing certainly appears to have much more in 
Its favour and I propose to carry ou duiiug the coming autumn, a carfully 
controlled series of experiments on the use ot this as well of other repellauts 
w bkh should enable to come to some definiie conclusion on the subject. 

With regard to the flight of the beetle, many if not most of the species 
belonging lo this group do fly in the evenings or nights and a series of light 
trap experiments have also been planned for the coining autumn. 

In conclusion 1 may say that I should be extremely obliged if planters 
would send me any specimens^ of beetles resenibling coffee Borer, which 
they may find, especially if these have been taken just as they are about 
to emerge from the trees in their estates. Fupac taken from any kind of 
tree, stump or^ logs would also be gladly received as the adult beetles 
could probably* be reared^ (rofn them. On the other hand, the grubs 
themselves are practically usefess for identification as in our present 
state of knowledge it )s impossible to identify the insect in this stage and 
the grubs themselves almost invariably die without pupating. I shall of 
course, gladly arrange for the identification of all such material if sent Iq« 

Yours faithfully, 

Leslie C. Coleman, 

director of AjricUlfurt* 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(IXCOItPORATKIu) 

EXPLOSIVES. 

The Use of Cotton for the Production of Explosives 

The history of the laboratory production of varioi|s forms of uitro- 
cellubse has been well stated by many chemists and everything essential 
can be found either in their own researches or in the ordinary text-books. 
Ttie practical outcome of such work has been the establishment of modes 
of manufacture for many purposes, but in thepre.sent instance it is proposed 
to deal entirely with the use of cellulose in one shape or another for explo- 
sives of any practicable kind. It is almost unnecessary to state here that 
every kind of propulsive explosive now used has cellulose as its basis, but it 
may not be superfluous to say that all military propulsive explosives have 
cotton for their basis as distinct from cellulose. 

The word cellulose must not be understood in the strict chemical sense, 
but rather as including all those materials which are chiefly cellulose, and 
this definition will include materials Jike wood-pulp. Now one mav cle.tr 
the ground on this subject at once by saying that, for military purpose^, 
wood-Dulp and other impure forms of celluloac are Ubcless. Very good 
sporting powder can be made from nitrated wood-pulp, but the arlillen^t 
would be in great difficulty if he were provided with such a propellant, 
because in order to obtain any sort of regularity the nitration of the wood- 
pulp has to be kept at a low point, and the ballistics on which the 
artillerist depends would be quite thrown out. The modern gun is really 
a machine of precision ; the artillerist knows that and expects it to throw 
one shot after another to reach the same point within a fraction of its* 
possible range aa computed from iU. elevation of sighting, and his whole 
attention has been based on this. It ne' were supplied with a material, 
however good, which on explosion developed a lower pressure, he would 
be relatively helpless and bis rivals, using their own standard material, 
would have him at a sore disadvantage. . 

In modern practice, the raw material used is cotton waste, which i?, 
as its name implies merely the rejected stuff in the manufacture of eottoa 
goods ; and although linters, which is the technical term for the short fibre 
material adhering to the cottton seed, may be used, yet its employment 
presents serious difficulties in that the-^nted with which it is associated has 
lo be removed by chemical treatment. There have been many experiments 
niad« to use such substances as jute, ramie, kupol. fibre, aud in short every** 
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thing from sulphite pulp to spun cotton, but as workable substances these 
have been rejected in favour of the staple material — cotton waste. 

The method of producing a satisfactory form of nilro-cellulose from 
cotton waste is as follows : — The waste is hand-picked so as to re- 
move the grosser impurities. The product is teased, picked once 
more, and then dried. After that, the nitration process is carried out, and 
this has been much modified in the light of experience, but in essence still 
consists in the immersion of the purified waste in a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids of the following composition: HqSO^, 71 per cent,; HNOj,, 
21 per cent.; HaO, 8 per cent. The amount of water in this mixture is 
important, and the acids as they are written are as their formulae represent 
and do not refer to the commercial products. The strict relationship of the 
water to the two active materials should be preserved. It is of course easy 
now to obtain sulphuric anhydride (SO:,) and make an anhydrous mixture, 
but this gives a nitro-cellulose with too high a nitrogen content. After the 
mixed acids have acted for the required time, they are removed and 
and the gun-cotton is washed to remove as much of the acid as possible, 
and purified by several boilings with water. The boiling with water is of 
great importance, as in this part of the process the unstable bodies pro- 
duced during nitration are dissolved or decomposed, leaving the nitro- cellu- 
lose in a stable condition. The only thing now remaining is to pulp the 
cotton, which is again washed and then partly dried and moulded into the 
required shape by pressure. 

The old idea that something as nearly as posbiblo to the so-called 
hexa-nitrate of cellulose should be aimed at has been fairly well exploded, 
and the manufacturer seeks to regularise his output so that he may obtain a 
nitro-cellulose with approximately 11 molecules of NO;, to the (juadruple 
molecule, as shown in the formula C 2 t H 5 j, 0 ,,(NOn)t This formula 
must not, however, be taken as any more than a convenient way of express- 
ing the degree of nitration, which is really better stated in terms of content 
of nitrogen which ranges between 12*93 and 13*05. This is merely a 
parenthesis, but is necessary as showing how delicate and complicated a 
matter it is to obtain a uniform and trustworthy material for propulsive 
explosives, and as it has been found in practice that even what is apparently 
such a simple matter as the preparation of a mixture of acids of known 
composition is really one requiring some care and skill. It will be readily 
understood that the difficulty is trifling compared with that of providing an 
equally regular form of cellulose. So well is this recognised that different 
consignments of cotton waste, all of approved quality, all picked, teased and 
re-pricked, are mixed so that the cellulosic raw material may be as nearly 
the same grade as possible. 

With this fact in front of us, lot us consider what the condition of 
a factory would be which had to use any kind of raw material, clean or 
dirty, lignified or not, and had to try to make that into a trustworthy propul- 
sive explosive of standard quality. This question has only to be asked for 
the answer to provide itself. In the present case a great deal too much 
has been assumed as to the capability of our enemies for making trust- 
worthy nitro-cellulose without cottou waste. Because any competent 
chemist in his laboratory could make some form of nitro-cellulose from his 
own shirt cuffs if he pleases, people have jnmped to the conclusion that that 
will be of some use to the artillerist. The fact that the manufacturing 
process of an explosive like this is of the most delicate kind and has to be 
conducted with military precision, has been constantly overlooked ; and at 
the present moment it is not too much to say that there is only one material 
available for niuderu gunnery, and that is cuUuu. — Nature* 
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LABOUR. 

Indian Indentured Labour in our Colonies. 

By Sir 'Henry Cotton, K.C.S.I. 

Two years agfo, Mr. James McNeill and Mr. Chiinman Lai were 
deputed by the Indian Government to eiKiiiire into the conditions of Indian 
indentured labour in Trinidad, British Guiana, Surinam, Jamaica and 
Fiji, Their report has now been presented to Parliament, and if 1 could 
possibly have praised it, I would have done so. The two large volumes of 
which it consists are a monument to the industry of their compilers. Hut 
when I have said this I can add no more. The report is overwhelmed with 
a vast mass ol detail which it wa.s unnecessary to ri‘cord ; it bristles with 
.statements and hgiires which are of no leal utilil/, and on the other hand, 
it omits or slurs over perfunctorily the most vital facts and information 
which were within the writer’s possession, but of which, apparently, they 
entirely failed to realise the importance. 

I w'ould defy anyone to read this report without a sense of bewilder- 
ment. It may bo gathered in a general way that indentured labourers are 
fairly well paid and well-to-do, that their task.? are tolerably easy, and that 
tlndr health is carefully, though not always effectually, looked after by 
their employers, i^ut there was really very little need for enquiry into 
the'se points, which have never been seriously disputed. It i.s evident that 
the number of criminal prosecutions for petty offences is everywhere 
excessive, that the Magistrates are machines for sending men to prison, and 
that the duties of the Protector of iinipigrant.s arfi inadequately discharged; 
but under these heads it is doubtful whether .any information is elicited, 
which is not already contained in the report of the Royal Commission 
presided over hv Lord Sanderson, One may learn, also, though one has to 
dig and delve to find it, that the social conditions of life among indentured 
labourers are simply detestable and horrible, and th.at, when all other 
considerations as to the welfare of the immigrants are winnowed away into 
comparative insignificance, this one question st.ands out pre-eminent in a 
manner which can no longer be ignored. There is, however, no such pre- 
eminence accorded to it by Mr, McNeill and Mr. Chimrnan Lai, and that is 
the most surprising and disappointing feature of their report. 

The Disparity of riii: Sf.xes. 

A former Chief Commissioner of Assam — it was not I — once described 
the condition of coolies on a tea estate as that of beasts in a managerie. 
He was referring rather to their moral than to their physical condition ; but 
whether the remark is justly applicable to tea coolies or not, there can be 
little doubt that it does apply to the Indian immigrant coolies in our sugar- 
growing colonies. Mr. McNeill and Mr. Chimmaii Lai are, of course, careful 
not to go so far, but this is what they do say of identiircd women : 

The women who come out consist as to one- third of married women 
who accompany their husbands, the remainder being mostly widows and 
women who have run away from their husbands or been put away by them. 
A small percentage are ordinary prostitutes. Of the women who emigrate 
otherwise than with their husbands and parents the great majority are not, 
as they are frecpieiitly represented to be, shamelessly immoral. They are 
women who have got into trouble and apparently emigrate to escape from 
the life of promiscuous prostitution which seems to be the alternative to 
emigration, . . . What appears to be true as regards a substantial 
number is that they ran away from home alone or accompanied by sopie 
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one by whom thejy were abaiu^oned. that they drifted into one of the large 
recruitiii}; centres and, after a time, were picked up by the recruiter. 

If this be true of the source of supply, we can hardly expect to find 
that the condition of the woman is materially improved on the plantation. 
Thi‘ ('oinini*-'sioners write ; 

As regards immorality on estates, we have already stated that the 
majority of women are not married to the men with whom they co-habit. 
Of these unmarried women a few live as prostitutes, whether nominally 
under the protection of a man or not. The majority remain with the man 
with whom they form an irregular union. They are, however, exposed to a 
good deal of temptation as there are on all estates a number of young 
unmarried men. 

In point of fact this guarded language, grave as it is, very imperfectly 
reveals the actual situation. Apart from all other explanation, the root 
cause of the appalling sextial immorality which prevails in every cplony is 
the overwhelming preponderance of adult males to adult females among 
indentured immigrants. The Commissioners know this very well, but they 
touched on this point wnly to evade it, and 1 search the 334 pages of their 
report in vain for precise figures. Fortunately they are to be found in a 
return which was presented to Parliament by the Colonial Office in March, 
1914 (Cd, 7622b From this return we learn that in Trinidad and Tobago 
the number of adult males is 31,989, and of adult females 17,159 ; in 
Hritish Guiana the number is 53,083 to 34,779 ; in Jamaica it is 7,137 to 
4.775 ; and in the Fiji Islands it is 20,062 to 8,785. 

The mere statement of these figures is sufficient ; and it must be 
remembered that these immigrants are ignorant and low-class people who 
live together on crowded plantations in colonies many thousand miles away 
from their homes, and that unmarried men arc absolutely unable to find 
wives or associates outside their own race. Mr. McNeill and Mr. Chimman 
Lai may truly say that the women who emigrate do so “ to escape from the 
life of promicuous prosititution which seems to be the alternative to 
emigration,’* but it would have been more true and appropriate if they had 
the courage to add that promiscuous concubinage was the only possible 
condition of life which awaits them after emigration. 

The Result in Fiji. 

What follows ? I will take only one colony, that of the Islands of Fiji, 
which is undoubtedly the worst in regard to the disparity of the sexes. 
The attention of the Commissioners does not seem to have been parti- 
cularly drawn to the number of a case of violent crime which are due to 
marital jealousy. They allude to it parenthetically, but give no statistics. 
1 do not know how many cases of grievous hurt, homicide, and murder are 
aauually to be attributed to this cause. But 1 do know that an extraordi- 
nary number of persons are annually sentenced to capital punishment in 
Fiji, and that the proportion of executions to population is larger in these 
Islands than in any other place within His MajesPs dominions. And 
I know also that most of these cases are among Indian immigrants, and 
that the cause of crime is that which I have indicated. 

1 do not forget that when this question was directly raised by the late 
Mr. Pointer in the House of Commons as long ago as April 28tb, 1914, the 
becretary of State for the Colonics replied that its consideration was post- 
poned pending the receipt of McNeill 2^a4 
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There is the less excuse therefore, for these geotlenien in passing it over 
without investigation. They do, however, enquire into the frequency of 
suicides among immigrants, and it will hardly be credited when I say that 
the number of suicides in Fiji during 1912, which is the latest year for 
which the Commissioners report, amounts to one in every 853 of indentured 
immigrants. In the province of Madras, from which most of these unfortu- 
nates arc said to come, the ratio of suicides in 1908, the latest year for 
which comparative statistics are given, was one in 22,873. That is a suffi- 
ciently startling figure in itself, but it is nothing when compared to the state 
of things disclosed in Fiji. The Commissioners observe that the greatest 
number of these suicides are due to “ domestic quarrels and jealousy.” 
They do not say how many of these suicides were men and how many 
women, and do not appear to have realised how relevant detailed informa- 
tion of this kind would have been to the objects of their enquiry. 

The present rule requires that for every 100 male adult immigrants 40 
womdn over ten years of age should be shipned. The Commissioners pro- 
pose that there should be no minimum limit of age, and that the percentage 
of females to males should be raised to 50. Was there ever put forward a 
more inadequate remedy for a gigantic evil ? They observe that an 
increase to 100 per cent., may seem at first suitable, but that this becomes 
less attractive on consideration,” and that *" unless women emigrated as 
wives, insistence on a parity between the sexes would be anything but a 
gain to morality.” I confess I do not follow this argument, for the relation- 
ship of one man to one woman, even though no marriage takes place appears 
to me a more moral arrangement than the sort of polyandry which now 
prevails. Hut why not suggest that only married couples should be accept- 
ed ? I suppose that the answer to this would be that the task of recruiters 
would become an impossible one. 

The Only Remedy. 

If so, the whole system of recruiting stands condemned. The truth is, 
however, that indentured labour itself, within the confines of India and to 
distant colonies alike, is no longer defensible. It is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, for it has gone on for more than fifty years. We are only too 
ready to blind our eyes to the inherent evil which accompanies it. With all 
the experience we have had, we are unable to eradicate that evil, and the 
only effectual remedy is to put a stop to indentured labour altogether, 

Indian educated opinion has long been agreed on this point ; the policy 
of Government is, 1 think, tending in this direction, and certain we may he 
that Commissions and Reports, and half way measures, such as this Report 
suggests, will avail nothing in permanently bolstering up methods which 
every instinct of morality rejects— 




STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Rubber Exports, May, 1915. 

According to telegraphic information received by the Malay States 
Information Agency, the exports of rubber from the Straits Settlements for 
the month of May amounted to 3,588 tons, as compared with 1^978 tons in 
April and 1,309 tons in May, 1914. (These figures include transhipments of 
rubber from various places In the neighbourhood of the Straits Settlements, 
sttoh as Borneo, Java, Sumatra and the Noo^Federated Malay States,)— * 
The Ooard 0/ Trade Joumah 
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MEMBERS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIilTIONS 
WHO HAVE JOINED THE ARMY. 

ANAMALAI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

R. Breiley, 1. A. R. O. 

S. W. Hoole.‘2nd Lt., Oxford and Bucks, Light Infaolry. Now in France. 

E. Pnien, Corporal, Motor Cycle Despatch Rider. Now in France, 

H, Robinsion, I. A. R. O, 

COORG PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

2nd Lieut. Trevor Bracken, 13th Rajputs, E. Africa- 
2nd Lieut. H, A. Bradshaw, 1st Lancs. (?) Peshawar. 

2nd Lieut. C. P'. M. Browne, , Jheliiin. 

W. M. Dickinson, Ambulance, P'rance. 

Captain W. Egerton, Censor, France. 

2nd Lieut. J. A. Graham, Lincolns Battalion. Ntlw in P'raucc, 

Captain A. S. L. Grove, Lincolns. Now in France. 

Enlisted. H. J, C. Hainond, I . N. Lancs., E. Africa. 

D. Rider, J. A. L. Hewer. R. E., France. 

Enlisted. J. H. Houchen, L. N. Lancs., E. Africa. 

2nd Lieut. Howard Jackson, S. and T., Persian Gulf. 

2nd Lieut. C. Legard, Lincolns, Battalion now in France, 

2nd Lient. D. Macdougal, S. and T., Egypt. 

Enlisted. J. S. H. Morgan, L. N. Lancs., E. Africa. 

P-nlisted. A. E. J. Nicolls, L. N. Lancs., P'.. Africa. 

2nd Lient. G. D. Pechell, 108th Infantry, Bombav, 

Enlisted. C. Reid, L. N. Lancs., 

2nd Lient. H. L. Robinson, . Me^rnt. 

2nd Lient. W. P, Rogers, — — — , Nowgong. 

2nd Lieut. A. H, Sheldrick. 8th Cavalry, jkansi. 

R, P. M. Tipping', North Staffords, Gharial. 

J. S. Trelawney, Remount, England. 

R. Trelawney, O, T. Corp.«, England. 

2nd Lieut. J. C. S. West, . 

In addition to this a good many youngster.s of Coorg parentage have 
joinei at home. Jackson 2 sons. Robin.son 2. Shaw 2. Gorrard 1, Tre- 
Jawney 1. 

It is interesting to note that Messrs, Grove, Graham and Legard are 
.all in the same Piattalion — all 3 being North C oorg Planters. 

Convections. 

KANAN DP:VAN PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

W. J. Dixson (not Dixon), Corporal, 2nd King Edward’s Horse which 
is now attached to the First Canadian Cavalry Brigade not “ mounted*' 
Brigade. 

H. Berry Hart was attached to ll3th Infantry, Allahabad, but is now 
in France. 

NILGIRI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

F. G. Lechler, 2nd Lieut., is attached to the 26th Punjabis, stationed 
at Barirui (N. W. F, P.) and now in charge of the chain of forts over the 
Border. 

WEST COAST PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

It is R, E, Haslam, of Peermade, and (not W. G. Hasinm), who has 
gone to France and was formerly attached 26th Cavalry. 

L. Bell Syer, 27th Punjabis, Delhi, now gwie to Persia. 

H. Walinesley, now training at Quetta, 

R* Lescher was attached to 52nd Sikhs, Bannu, but owing to injuries 
foot has been obliged to resign. 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

MONTHLY STATISTICS, 


No. 3. 


Imports of all kinds of Rubber into the United Kingdom. 




June. 


Six Months ended June. 

From 

^1915. 

1914.- 


'l915. 

1914.- 

1913^^ 

Straits Settlements and 







Federated Malay 







States 

3,152 

1,848 

1,718 

23,468 

14,507 

11,759 

Ceylon 

652 

430 

352 

7,932 

3,567 

2,725 

British India 

30 

— 

— 

766 

— 

— 

Dutch East Indies 

323 

— 

— 

1,293 

— 

•— 

Brazil and Pern 

1,086 

919 

943 

8,090 

8,972 

11,229 

Africa 

477 

41 

121 

1,841 

401 

1,315 

Other Countries 

318 

1,203 

1,030 

1,093 

8,134 

9,459 

Total Tons 

6,038 

4,441 

* 4,764 

44,4cS3 

35,581 

36,487 

ExPOUTb of all kinds of Rubber from the United Kin 

gdom. 




June. 


Six Months ended June. 

To 

1915. 

1914.- 

1913.* 

1915. 

1914.- 

1915. 

Russia 

1,667 

283 

517 

6,238 

3,756 

3,538 

Germany 

— 

1,098 

941 

— 

5,609 

5,620 

Belgium 

— 

168 

158 

— 

1,179 

991 

France 

401 

663 

420 

3.217 

3.578 

2,408 

United States 

3,068 

1.943 

1,354 

21,757 

13.034 

7,904 

Other Countries 

737 

358 

340 

4,362 

2,079 

1,930 

Total Tons... 

5,876 

4,515 

3,730 

55,574 

29,235 

22,391 


• Including Waste and Reclaimed Rubber. 


Imports, DeliviiKIUS and Stocks in Loudon and Liverpool, June, 




Imports. 

. Deli- 
veries. 

Stocks 30th J 

UDC. 

London | 

Plantation 
.Other kinds 

For June 
... 4,699 
46 

For June 
5,469 
70 

1915. 

5,758 

543 

1914. 

3,052 

726 

1913. 

2,869 

1,011 


Total Tons 

... 4,745 

5,539 

6,301 

3,778 

3,880 

Liverpool • 

[Para 

(Other kinds 

.2. 974 

... 586 

833 

448 

1,323 

624 

810 

1,096 

1,336 

1,326 


Total Tons 

... 1,560 

1,281 

1,947 

1,906 

2,662 

Total Tons for 
Loudon & Liverpool 

... 6,305 

6,820 

8,248 

5,684 

6,542 
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Shipmi^nts from Straits Settlements and F. M. S. 



May. 

Five Months ended 





M^. 



1915. 1914. 1913. 

1915. 

1914. 

"1503. 

Tons 

... 6,396 3,378 2,039 

29,247 

18,606 

12,477 


Shipments 

FROM Ceylon. 





Five Months ended May 




t 


)L 

\ 

To 

*^'May. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

United Kingdom 

698*1 





Russia 

30 





Germany 

— 





Belgium 

— 





France 

16 





U. S. A. 

872 ( 7,623 

5,878 

3,980 

1,991 

Other Countries 

38 

1 

j 




Total Tons... 1,654 

i 





J 


* Figures made up to May 31st. 


U. S. A, Imports and Exports. 


Four Mouths coded 
April. April. 


Imports. 

1915. 

1914, 

1913, 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

India rubber 

9,118 

7,429 

3,955 

31,201 

22,473 

18,915 

Gtitta aud Balata 

1,617 

1,159 

1,908 

4,570 

4,094 

8,009 

Total Tons... 

10,735 

8,588 

5,863 

35,771 

26,567 

26,924 

Exports. 

India rubber 

166 

196 

181 

981 

671 

854 

Gutta and Balata ... 

27 

2 

— 

191 

30 

32 

Total Tons... 

193 

198 

181 

1,172 

701 

886 


Rubber 
Caucho Ball 

Rubber 
Caucho Ball 


Para Receipts. 


June, 1915. 
... 1,675 

650 

June, 1914. 
... 1,090 

... 880 


July, 1914 to May, 1915. 
27,448 
5,562 

July, 1913 to May, 1914. 
28,060 
8,950 


Shipments to U. S. A. 
„ Europe 


June, 1915. 
... 380 tons 
490 ,, 


Total Crop, 
29,123 
6,212 

29,150 

9,830 


870 

6, Mincing Lane, 

10th July, 1915. 
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Total Rs... ... 1,96,738 11 6 I Total Rs.... ... 1,96,738 11 


Baiatloe Sheetf 30th June, 1916. 
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I hereby certifythsft I have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Statements submitted by Superiutendents ^and 
the. Books and vouchers at the Head Office relating thereto, and in my opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Departments affairs according to the best of my information and the 
explanation given me, and as shown by the books of the Department. 

Bangalore, 4th August, 1915, (Sd.) W. H. Haldwell, A/<cfi7or. tSd.) Avlmer FL Martin, Director. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Incorporatkd.) 

Twenty-seoond Annual Meeting. 

The Twenty-second Annual Meeting opened at Bangalore, on the 16th 
August, 1015, at 3 P.M., at the Mayo Hall, the following being present : — 

Chairman ... ... Mr. J. A. RICHARDSON. 

SciENTiMc Officer ... Mr. R. D. ANSTEAD, m.a. 

Pla.nting Member of Council. TheHon’ble Mr. E. F. 

BARBER. 

Director, Labour Dept. ... Mr. AYLMER Ef. MARTIN. 
Secretary ... ... Mr. FLETCHER NORTON. 

Delegatee. 

Anumalais ... Mr. Simco’ck and Mr. Carlkss. 

T, , , f Mr. Boyd. 

Bababudtn - Mr. Dennis. 

Central Travnncdre ... Mr. Winterbotham. 

... Messrs. Tipting and G. R. Pearse. 

... Mr. W. a. Lee and Mr. A. J. Wright. 

... Mr. Murphy. 

[Mr. Nicolls. 

•** ( Mr. Dandison. 

f Mr. C. H. Browne. 

“* [^Mr. Danvers. 

... Mr. Turner. 

... Mr. Hayward. 

... Mr, J. B. Cook* 
f Mr. Waddington. 

• " I^Mr. Morrell. 

I Mr. B. Malcolm. 

[^Mr. N. C. Whitton. 


Coorq 

Kanan Devan 
Mnndakayam 

Nilgiris 

North Mysore 

Skevaroys 
South Mysore 
South Travancore 

[Vest Coast 
Wynaad 
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Visitors. 


Sir Hugh Daly, K.C.I.E., C.S,I. 

Sir M. Visweswaraya, K.C.S.I., 

M.I.C.E. 

Mr. D. T. Chadwick, I.C.S. 

Mr. Hannyington, I.C.S. 

Mr. Dove Wilson. 

Mr. E. H. F. Day, (Deputy Director, 
Labour Department, on duty.) 

Mr. W, O. Wright (Messrs. Parry Sc 
Co.) 

Mr. W. K. M. Langley (Messrs. Peirce, 
Lfeslie & Co., Ltd.) 

Mr. J. W. Keith (Messrs. Parry & Co.) 
Mr. H. Kerr, 

Mr. A. C. W. Denne. 

Mr. D. James Dalgarne. 

Mr. R. D. Arbuckle (Messrs. Marshall, 
Sons & Co., Ltd.) 

Mr. Newman Sanders (Messrs. 

Richardson Sc Crudass, Madras.) 

AGENDA 


Mr. J. A. K. Lloyd. 

Mr. A. Pell. 

Mr. A. R. Cox, I.C.S. 

Dr. L. C. Colenian. 

Mr. Petrie Hay. 

Mr. A. K. Menon, 

Mr. L. C. Kent. 

Mr. W. Sinclair Johnson. 
Mr. Harrison. 

Mrs. E. H. F. Day, 

Mrs. G. R. Pearsc. 

Mrs. A. Ff. Martin. 

Mrs. Tipping. 

Mrs. Anstead. 

Mrs. Dandison. 

Mrs. Brown*. 

Mrs. Barber. 

Mrs. Harrison. 

Mrs. Winterbotham. 

Mrs. Whitlon. 


PAPER. 


Monday, 16 th Morning. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE MEETING. 


Afternoon. 

I. Secretary's Annual Report and Statement of Aocounts. 

2« Chairman's .Address 

Labour Director’s Report 

4. Scientilic Otlicer's Report 

5. Work of Planting Meuibcr 

Tuesday, 17th Morning. 

6. Finance. 

7. Scientific Beparbnent — 

(a) Proposed re-organisation 

(/}) Scientific Officer’s Prograiinne 19 5 — Ifi. 

Afternoon. 

8. lioadn and Ooviviunicniions— 

(a) Feeder Roads on the Shevaroys 

(h) Postal Service in Hassiin and Kadur District 

(c) Arsikere- Mangalore Railway 

{d) Cochin Harbour 

\e) Railways in Planting Districts 

Kf) Vaigbay Valley Railway 

9. European Association 

10. Legislation— 

(a) Prevention of thefts of Tea, Rubber, Popper and Carda- 
moms 

(h) War. Alien Enemies 

II. Duties— 

(a) Proposed Coffee Cess and Popularisation 

12 . Tea-- 

(a) Markets 

S b) Railway freight on Tea see 4 
c) Shipping freights 
(d) Indian Tea Cess, I. T. A. 
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Wednesday, 18th Morning. 

18. Agricultural Matters^ 

(а) Pests and Diseases and Pest Act 

(б) Fertilisers 
(c) Products 

{(i) Mees and Pollination. 

14i Buhbrr — 

(o) Tultivation and Manuring 
{1} 1 lubber Growers’ Association 

r. Coffee^ 

(a,) Hybridisation 
(h) Markets 
(c) Adulteration 

Afternoon. 

16 Labour DeparUnent — 

(a) liabonr Department 

(b\ Resolution Mu ndakayam P. A. 

(c) Mundakayam Correspondence. 

(^^) Recruiting and Emigration 

(/?) Enticement of advanced labour to emigrate 

(/) > on Service of warrants 

(g) Maistry and Registration Scheme 

Thursday, IOtti afternoon. 

17. Planters’ IJencvolent Fund 

18. *• Planters* Chronicle” 

19. Rules of the U. P. A. 8. 1. 

20. Election of Office Bearers 

The Annual Report of the Seoretary. 

Gentlemen. — When we met and parted a little over a year ago, none 
of us foresaw that a War unparalleled in history was about to involve not 
only the whole civilised world but nations whose names are almost unpro- 
nounceable. Oil the one hand, the British Empire and her Allies are fighting 
to uphold liberty with the fixed and noble resolve to win against a nation 
that is imbued with every idea that is ignoble, brutal and savage. A resolu- 
tion will be proposed supporting the temperate though strongly worded 
remonstrances of various bodies in India at the continued and misjudged 
leniency meted out to alien enemies in India and demanding their instant 
internment. 

A list of members of Planters’ Associations in Southern India who have 
responded to the call to Arms is circulated and up to the date of my report, 
I have to report with deep regret the death of Captain Milbank, of 
Mundakayam, who died of wounds received on hill 60; and the wounding 
of Lieut. Hill, of South Mysore, in Persia and Lieut, Dixson of the High 
Range. 1 also have to record with regret the deaths of such well known 
planters as Mr. H. G. Grant and Mr. G. C, Garrett, Mr. F. Short and Mr. 
E. M, Playfair. 

Mr. Carson Parker having resigned his scat on the Indian Tea Cess 
Cgminittee, the Hon’ble Mr. Barber kindly consented to fill the vacancy. 

Very .soon after war was declared, very considerable financial difficul- 
ties arose in the matter of credits from Home but a meeting convened by 
Mr. Richardson, which was attended by Members of various Associations 
and respresentatives of Firms interested in the Planting Industry, discussed 
the situation, interviewed the Exchange Banks and considerably eased the 
sitvatien. 
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The work of the Association has been going on steadily and satis- 
factorily, and the clerical work connected with it has much increased. 

There were two Committee Meetings held in Madras in connection with 
the Labour Department and Scientific. Department. At tht former the 
position and work was dissciissed and rules drafted. I have the pteasSure 
to report that of the 100,000 acres originally aimed at we have 98,250 acres 
and with new clearing being opened, I have no doubt but that that acreage 
will be exceeded. 

The Scientific Department Scheme was thoroughly dissuesfid and a 
pamphlet issued to every member of the Association and t® firms and 
friends interested in the various industries. The scheme and the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations will be placed before you for your acceptance. 
The offer of the Madras Government is too generous to be lightly rejected, 
and it will be found that the Association can just affoad to put up the 
Rs.10,000 required. Outside subscriptions have been invited, and the 
responses received show the greatest sympathy with the object but unani- 
mously declare that the moment is inopportune,” to ask for outside help, 
as so many calls are being made on financial resources on every side. 
This I am sure you will all uuderstaiid and appreciate. It is for the Asso- 
ciation to take up the burden and wait till the clouds lift before again 
applying for outside support. 

From replies received from Government the Pest Act will be drafted on 
the lines of the Madras Cattle Diseases Act and there will still be some 
delay before it is introduced. 

The report of the Committee, appointed to examine the (Question of the 
standardisation of weights and measures, before whom Mr. Martin appeared 
as your representative, has not yet been issued. Conforming with your 
instructions, I wrote to the Burmah ChaiiYber of Commerce and said that 
this Association would support them in their endeavour to procure the Anti- 
adulteration Act for the whole of India and I may state that the Bengal, 
Bombay, Karachi, Punjab and Bengal National Chambers of Commerce 
have addressed Government and have decided to support the same. 

I am sorry to report that the Mangalore- Arsikere Railway for which 
the South Mysore Planters’ Association have so long contended has been 
abandoned for the time being. Yet another scheme which will connect all the 
Planting districts will be placed before your for yon consideration and 
support. 

At the expressed wish of District Associations, this Association has 
joined the Rubber Growers’ Association but the parent Association has 
proposed a scheme by which a small Committee In Southern India should 
be formed, which would give more weight, rather than becoming mere 
members. It will be for you to decide if you will accept their sugges- 
tion. 

The Planters’ Benevolent Fund to June 30th, 1915 has Rs.l 7,000 
invested in Government Paper at 3i% held by the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Ltd. in safe custody and a balance at the Bank of Ks.2.632'1-6. The 
assistance granted during the year to four applicants amounted to 
Rs.1,460-0-0. A report of the Benevolent Fund from January 1st, 1914 to 
31st December, 1914 is placed before each Delegate. 

The Planters^ Chronicle shows a profit of Rs. 948-4-0 against an 
estimated profit of Rs. 1,500. The fallio^f off^qf advertisements, 4ue to the 
f^ar, is the cause of this difference. 
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The accounts for the year are laid on the table. A comparison of 
actuals with estimate shows the followiD<c result : — 

Estimate. Actual. 

Income ... Rs. 20,o41-e-0 Rs. 20,949-10-10. 

E.vpenditure ... Rs. 15,708-0-0 Rs. 20,256-0-1. 

This shows that Rs. 4,548 was spent over the e.>tiinate. Rut this is 
accounted for by the purchase of a Motor Car for the Scientific Officer for 
Rs.4,000 aiid Rs.532 for the expenses of the Committee Meeting which 
were not estimated for in our last Budget. 

I have only to add that I have been instructed by the Finance 
Committee to increase the fixed deposit from Ks. 2,703 to Rs. 15,000. 

Chairman’s Address* 

The Secretary’s re])ort has dealt with the work of the past year and I 
do not intend to take up your time with a long address. 

Sliice we last met in this hall our outlook in life has been upset by the 
most gigantic and barbarous war that has ever taken place in the world’s 
history. 

The British Empire and her Allies have had to face the most unscrupu- 
lous and relentless foe whose methods of warfare are a disgrace to a 
civilised n.ition. 

Even in the remotest part of the Empire the call to arms was met with 
such whole hearted response that it shows oiir determination to utterly 
crush our enemy. 

The Planters of Southern India have done their share as the list before 
yon will prove and which also includes both our Vice-Chairmen elected 
here last year. 

It is with sad regret that I have to report the death of Captain Milbank, 
a member of our community, who has given his life for his King and 
Country. 

We must not forget to add our tribute to the Indian Troops who have 
done so much for us and earn< 1 undying fame nt the front. 

I iring first few weei i of the War, t<s was to be expected, there 
was a certain amount of anxiety regarding the financing of onr industry 
owing to the Exchange Hanks refusing to meet Letters of Credit on their 
London Offices, but this righted itself in a few weeks and matters rapidly 
resumed their normal state, thanks to those at home who have guided the 
finances of the Empire through a most critical time with unprecedented 
success. 


Daring the year we have also had to mourn the deaths of several well 
known Planters; — 


i * 


Mr. G. C. Garrett, Mr. H. G, Gsaut, both of Coorg and Mr, Walter 
Graham of Peerrnade, and we would tender our iineere sympathy with those 
they have left behind. 


Products . — Tea crops for the year under review have been good and 
prices have risen higher thrn for manyv^ars past and stMl cbutlnue te 
remain so. 


The consumption of tea iai Jodki is increasing which also proves that 
its as a stio^aiating beverage is rapidly bnin^ recognised* 
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Coffee . — Crops last year were very variable^ in fact might be classed as 
poor but on the other hand prices were good, and still continue so. 

Rubber . — Prices have not risen in the same proportion as tea but are 
higher than before the war. 

The output from Southern India is increasing yearly as more acreage 
comes into bearing but the yield per acre is short of what we expected due 
entirely, I think, to our climatic conditions. 

Our low capital cost per acre, however, which I should say averages 
between ;f40 and £b0 and a yield of 300 lbs. per acre at an F. O. B cost of 
did, per pound will show quite a good return to investors even at present 
prices. 

Cardamoms . — The crop last year was good but the market was limited 
and prices in consequence poor, in fact, I understand large quantities of last 
year’s crops still remain unsold, 

1 would give one word of warning, however, before closing my remarks 
on products and that is that prices for food stuffs and materials 
are high at present but when this terrible war is over we shall probably have 
to face a period of depression. 

It is only when we come to set our houses in order and count the cost 
of the war in human life and money the pinch will come and there will be 
no exceptions. 

It is the duty of Directors of all Planting Companies to keep this before 
them and make provision for that time. 

I do not mean to say that they are to hoard up money as I think it is 
the duty of every Company to pay a dividend where possible however small, 
as it must be remembered some industries are suffering badly, and money is 
wanted everywhere at present, but substantial sums should be placed to 
reserve to help tide over that time of depression when it does come as 
assuredly it will. 

As regards the war and the planting industry it has affected us in many 
ways. It is true tea and coffee prices are good and rubber has also advanced, 
but tonnage has been very scarce, and I doubt whether any crops made 
from April up to date have yet been shipped. 

Freights have gone up tremendously and will be a matter for discussion 
at this meeting. 

Packing materials for tea such as: — tea-lead, hoop-iron, and wire nails 
have gone to a prohibitive price, and at one time it looked as if they would 
not be obtainable, and those who did not lay in stocks in the early stages of 
the war must be paying heavily for these. 

We are also very shorthanded owing to the number of men who have 
either gone to the front or joined the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, and 
it is quite imposssible to fill their places at present, and it has thrown a 
heavy responsibility on those who are left behind. 

I only intend to touch as briefly as possible on one or two of the 
subjects of our meeting and the. first 1 would mention is the Labour 
Department. 

. Last year your Chairman congratulated you on the starting of the 
Labour Department of this Association, and this year I think I can safe^ 
do the same on the saocesa of ks first year's work. ' » 
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The Scheme came into being in the face of some very severe criticism — 
I might even say opposition — and 1 have no doubt will be the subject of 
considerable discussion at this meeting. 

There is one thing I want to impress on you all, and especially on 
non-subscribers to the Labour Department, and that is, that it is not our 
object to interfere with non -subscribers* labour, and they can rely on getting 
fair treatment in the case of any dispute arising. 

This bogey has been made use of several times lately, but as far as I 
know we have had no serious complaints, and can assure you, Gentlemen, it 
is not to our advantage to quarrel with those who we hope will eventually 
join, and this has been the policy of the Departmemt from the start. 

Departmentally we have suffered a good deal through the war and it 
has been almost impossible to get sufficient suitable men for our various 
Agencies. i 

Mr. Martin has had a very uphill job to tackle, and it is only his 
unbounded energy which has enabled him to carry it through. 

The Department is well established, but if we have not accomplished 
as much as we expected, we have had difficulties to contend with which 
were quite unforeseen when we last met here. 

During the year several points have been brought up in connection 
with the Labour Department by local Associations which will no doubt 
come up for discussion. 

I am not going into these in detail now but will only mention one pro- 
position brought forward by a local Association and that was that unless 
the Labour Department was entirely severed from the U. F. A. S. 1. they 
would resign their membership. 

Well, Gentlemen, the Labour Dcpartmcut is the outcome of many 
years’ work of the U. P, A. and if there is at present any difference of 
opinion, I feel sure, a friendly discussion will smooth away any little diffi- 
culty that may exist. 

Another most important subject up for discussion this year is the pro- 
posed addition to the Scientific Department which was put before us last 
year but had to be shelved owing to the war. 

We are greately indebted to the Madras Government and to Mr. 
Chadwick, the Director of Agriculture, for the very liberal offer they have 
made to the planting industry of Southern India and I hope the scheme will 
meet with the unanimous support of all District Associations, 

We are not demanding any further subscriptions, which a great many 
do not seem to realise^, but only a guarantee that District Associations will 
subscribe their two annas per acre as at present for a period of five years. 

If we have this guarantee we can safely accept the terms offered us by 
the Madras Government. 

Government has definitely agreed to accept Rs.10,000 a year from the 
U. P. A. in return for which we shall have a complete Scientific Depart- 
ment including a Mycologist, and exporintental stations, run for us in a 
way could never hope to do on our own account. 

The addition of a Mycologist to the staff of the Scientific Department 
will fill a long felt want and eiiahle us to deal with pests and diseases, which 
we have been unable to dp so far except by the courtesy of the Madras 
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Government who have always been ready to help us, or by sending 
to Ceylon. Ceylon of course has been working up their Scientific Depart- 
ment for years, and has a large fund of information to refer to, but if 
the new scheme we are now considering goes through, we should soon be 
able to build up an equally useful department of our own. 

It will be a hard fight to find the money but it can be done if we ha\e 
unanimous support and we can count ^on a certain amount of help from 
firms interested in the supplying of manures when things resume normal 
conditions. 

Rubber Groxeers' Association , — Last year it Was decided that the 
U. P. A. should become a member of the Rubber Growers* Association and 
our Secretary was instructed to write and find out on what terms we could 
join. 

The correspondence has been circulated to District Associations and 
we are asked to appoint a Committee of 8 planters and 3 or 4 members of 
commercial firms interested in rubber. The subscription being £H-8-0. 
I think it is most desirable that we should keep in touch with such an 
influential Association and the matter will be taken up for discussion 
during the meeting. 

Benevolent Fund , — This fund is growing but not a't ihc rate it should 
do. A full report will be laid bsfore you during the meeting. 

There have not beeli many calls on the Fund so far, but I wish to 
make a special appeal to all District Associations to subscribe tjheir utmost 
this year. 

You have only to look at the list of Planters who have gone to the war, 
many of them married men with families, to realise the claims that may be 
made of the Fund in the near future. 

Already some have gone never to return, some may leave those 
dependent on them without the means of getting home, and others may be 
incap?icitated for work and surely it is to us who have stayed behind that 
they will look for help. 

I should like to see every planter who is drawing a salary of Rs.300 a 
month, and is not already a life member become one at onoe. It is not very 
much to ask as the subscription to become a life member is only Ks.^OO. 

We have all been subscribing to various War Funds, but I think ou^ own 
P'und has a special call on us at this time, and I hope it will meet with the 
support it deserves. Separate donations from any who wish to give more 
will also be gladly accepted. 

Railways^ Roads, and Harbour on the West Coast- — There is much 
regret that the construction of’-Mhe Arsekere- Mangalore Railway seems as 
far off as ever. 

There is a proposal for a railway along the foot of the Nilgiri Wyuaad 
Hills from Shoranur to Mysere, a proposed outlet from the Anamaiais to 
the head of the Cochin Trarmway, the Cochin Harbour Scheme and the 
Vaigai Valley Railway, all of which will come Up for discussion during this 
meeting. 

At our last meeting we took farewell of ijsKt Hon’ble Col. Sir Hugh Daly, 
the British Resident in Mysore and Chief Comipissioner oi Coorg, but like 
many others he has had to stay at his post owing to the wsr:, and I am sure 
we are all glad to welcome him here in our midst for another year. 1 can 
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enly repeat what our Chairman said last year, that when the time comes for 
their letirement we wish himself, and Lady Daly many years of happiness 
in the old country. 

I cannot close vdthout thanking the members of our Council, members 
of our various Committees, Mr. Anstead, and our Secretary for the help 
they have given me during my term as Chairman and 1 am specially 
indebted to our Planting Member, the Hon’ble Mr, Barber, who has spared 
neither time nor trouble in the interests of the Association. 

Our thanks are also due to the Madras Mail which has always taken a 
great interest in our industry and its affairs, and whose weekly planting 
etter is always full of interest. 

The accounts are on the table and I trust will be found in order. 
There are one or two items of expenditure connected with the Scientific 
Department which has caused an excess over the estimate but these are not 
recurring, and apart from them the expenditure is within the estimated 
figure. ^ 

On the income side of the balance sheet there is a falling off in the 
profits of the Chronicle which was only to be expected, as owing to the war 
many advertisements were withdrawn which are our chief source of income 
as regards the Chronicle, 

The year we have just closed has been a terrible on'*, and we still have 
much to face. It is a time when absolute co-operation is called for in every 
stage of life aod I hope when this meeting closes we will leave this hall as 
€iir name implies “ United.” 

Plamting Mlambai**« Speech. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I do pot consider this item on the 
programme a fair one, for any matter in regard to which I have been able 
to do any work, is on the agenda paper ftnd i^iil come up for discussion in 
due course. 

I would say first that I am sorry I was at Home last August and not 
able to help at a time when every body was anxious, and the future looked 
dark. Our Chairman took the extra work on his shoulders as it came 
and we are all of us deeply indebted to him for the services he has rendered 
and for the able way in which he has carried them out. 

The Chairman’s address and the reports of the Secretary, of the 
Scientific Officer and of the Director of the Labour Department, cover very 
fully the activities of our Association during this momentous year, there 
are, however, two points on which Mr. Richardson has asked me to say 
something. • 

The Labour Department, although it was started on the 1st of July last 
year, did not begin to organize itself till Mr, Martin’s return from leave 
and did not therefore haye the best chance of justifying its existenee. Hut 
it has justified its existence, and with some knowledge of the inner working 
of the Department and with the full knowledge of the zeal that inspires 
that work, still 1 am amazed at the results that have been achieved, and at 
the amount of spade work that yet remaius to be dooe. 

1 think I am right in saying that at our last meeting the Labour Depart- 
ment was born under the best auspices. The majority of Delegates were in 
favour of the scheme and those who couldtlot support it adopted an attitude 
of tacit benevolence. 

There had been a good deal of criticism prior to the meeting, that was 
to be expected, for it is humanly impossible to devise a scheme that can 
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appeal equally to all. Besides this criticism, there was a certain amount of 
underhand work done with a view to prevent the scheme going through. I 
thought we had done with this, once the matter had become “accomplished; 
and on my return from Home I was surprised to find that this was not the 
case. I anj not deeply concerned about the matter, for this mud throwing 
is not likely to hurt the Department or anyone connected with the DeparU 
rnent. The matter at an ordinary time would not be worth mentioning, but 
now at this time I do think that it is distressing, and I db think an appeal 
should be made through you, gentlemen, that any plan of blackguarding an . 
individual or an institution because of hostility to the Department should 
be put a stop to, at any rate until the war is over. I am not asking that 
fair criticizm be stopped, no one can object to that, I am only asking that 
malevolence and false insinuation be given the treatment they deserve. 

The other point which the Chairman has asked me to refer to is the 
proposed re-organization of the Scientific Department. The proposal hae^ 
been before us for sometime. It was initiated at the special meeting in 
February of last year and the wishes of members crystallized at the meeting 
in July. A Committee was apointed for the double work of formulatiog a 
scheme that would be acceptable to the Members of this Association and 
also acceptable to the Government. 

The scheme is before you and what measure of success the labours of 
the Committee have obtained you will be able to judge, however, I wish to say 
that the work that has been done by your Committee could not have been 
done without the kind co-operation of Mr. Chadwick. He has spared 
himself no trouble in regard to detail, and J think 1 am right in saying that it 
was due to his efforts that the scheme now put forward appealed at once to 
the Honourable Mr, Cardew. 

The Committee certainly have achieved half what they set out to do, 
and I, for one, am looking forward with interest to see what reception the 
proposals will meet with at this meeting. 

Co-operation has been one of our needs from the beginning and co* 
operation is the basis of our existence as an Assoefation. It seems to me 
Kiat now more than at any other timti in our hustory, it is necessary for as, 
with common aims and working in one calling to hang together. The 
necessity is there in supporting the Scientific Scheme and Mr. Martin has 
shown ’hotv necessary it is in regard to Labour. I endorse what he has said 
and al^peal to you, gentlemen, to agree to try and sink what little differences 
we have. 

Annual Report of the Ptantintf Kxpert. 

1st July, 1914 to 30th June, 1915. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to present to you my sixth Annual 
Report as Planting Expert and Soientific Officer to the U. P. A. .S* 1. This 
Report takes the usual form, being a summary of the work done by the 
Scientific Department during the iyear under review ; detailed’ discussions 
of pests, diseases, manures, &cC,'^re left to be dealt with under their 
separate headings on the Agenda Paper at ibis Annual Meeting. 

Office and Correspondence. 

My office staff throughout the year consisted of one wrifey and Qpe, 
peon, and the upkeep of thLs staff was met, as in former years, by a 
contribution from the Government of Madras. 

During the first half of the year under review I was absent po leave 
in England. ^ 
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I had the honour to attend* your r'^presentative, the Third Inter- 
national Confess of Tropical Agriculture heid at the Imperial Institute, 
London, from 22nd to SOthJune, 1914. At that Congress I read a paper 
on “ Ceata Rubber Cultivation apd Manufacture in South India” which was- 
well received and which elicited an interesting discussion. 

I also attended the Fourth International Rubber Exhibition and FirsL 
International Cotton, Fibre, and other Tropical Agricultural Products 
Exhibition held at the AgricuUgraK Hall, Islington; and opened on 24th 
June, 1914. South India was not represented at these Exhibitions which 
I venture to think was a pity, for though I am not prepared to maintain that 
taking part in such Exhibitions brings any material gain to the planter, at 
the same time I do not think that Southern India can afford to remdp 
unrepresented at such Exhibitions in which all other countries are taking' 
part. 

The Gold Medal offered by “ Tropical Life” for the beat sample of 
50 lbs. of Ceara Rubber shown by a grower was won very eai^ly by. 
Mr. W. Egerton, Manager of Messrs. Matheson’s Central Rubber Factory 
in Coorg, no other competing samples being able ip at all compare with it 
in excellence. 

1 returned to India and resumed my duties at Bangalore on Ist October,. 
1914, Since my return office work as usual has been heavy, and corres* 
pondence with planters has absorbed much of iny time. From 1st October, 
1914 to 30th June. 1915, 620 letters ha\€ been received and 595 written. 
These figures correspond almost exactly for the nine month f>eriod reported 
last year, showing that this purl of the work of my Department is a constant 
factor. 

A record has been kept of the numbers of planters and others who,, 
during the period under review, have called at my office to see me on 
agricultural business. This record amounts to 80. 

PUBLICATION’S. 

I have as usual contributed regularly to the pages of the Planters^ 
Chronicle and have written, during the period under review, 80 notes, 
articles, &c., constituting 78 pages of that Journal. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I, held in’ 
March, 1914 a resolution was passed asking the Mysore Durbar to increase 
their contribution towards our Scientific Department. This the Dqrbar 
kindly consented to do, and at the same time they expressed the hope that 
I would co-operatc with the Agricultural Department of the Mysore State 
in making my experience available lo Indian planter^ in Mysore. Comment- 
ing upon this I wrote to the Secretary of the U.P.A.S.I. from London in 
June, 1914 and said, “ I can assure the Durbar that it is, and always haa 
been, my sincere wish and earnest endeavour to co-operate with the Agri- 
cultural Department of Mysore in all work Connected with my Department, 
and I shall most heartily welcome any suggestions from the Mysore Agri- 
cultural Department as to how this co-operation can be nuidn more close 
and effective for the mutual: advantage of SothDeparinaents.” By way 
giving practipal effect to this expression, at the suggpstion of Dr. Coleman, 
the Director of Agriculture for Mysore State, 1 prepared . an account in 
simple language of the Cultivation an4 Msouring of Coffee which has been 
published by the Mysore Agriqultura,l« peptarlnieot in the form of a Bulletin. 

At the request of the Director of AgrionUure, Madras, 1 aho wrote 
an article describing the Planting Industries in Southern India for the book, 
being compiled by Mr, Somerset Playoe for the Foreign and Colonial Com-' 
piling and Publishing Co. dealing, with Southern India. 
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Finally with the help of the Hon*b!e E, F, Barber, I wrote an account 
of the Scientific Department of the U. P. A.S, L describing its past history 
and its proposed future development. This has been issued by the U. P. A. 
in pamphlet form. These constitute the chief ptiblications issued during 
the year. 

Tours. 

During the period under review I have been chiefly occupied at 
Bangalore, but have been absent from headquarters on duty for 23 days. 

In October, 1914 1 proceeded to Madras to consult the Director of 
Agriculture about the general work of my Department, and on my way back 
paid a visit of inspection to Messrs. Parry and Go’s manure works at 
Ranipet. 

In December, 1914 I attended an Agricultural and Trade Conference 
in Madras for which I prepared a short note on the Fertilisers used in 
Planting districts. 

In January, 1915 I attended the Second Meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress held at the Pr^idency College in Madras. 

In February, 1915 I paid a short vibit of inspection to the Kalasa 
District of North Mysore, primarily to see the first Okrassa Coffee Dri^r at 
work on Mavinkere Estate. This innovation in Coffee curing on the estate 
gives promise of being a great success and it is hoped to conduct some 
more detailed trials with it on the 1915-16 crop. The trials made this year 
were under conditions which do not warrant the publication of the results 
obtained, but it may be stated that taking into consideration all the adverse 
circumstances of this year’s trial the results were highly satisfactory and 
very promising for the future. 

In March, 1915 I attended a Meeting of the U. P. A. S I. Scientific 
Department Committee held in Madras. 

These expeditions have necessitated iny travelling a distance of 2,012 
miles by rail and 168 miles by road. 

In June I obtained the Motor Car so kindly provided for me out of 
U. P. A. S. I., funds and this will greatly facilitate touring in the future. 

Scientific Assistants. 

Mr. (jr. N. Frattini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore, has carried out 
h\s dii|tie$ throughout the year in satisfactory way. His headquarters and 
laboratory ^e now established at Ootsey, Mudigere. He has completed 
the partial analysis of a number of Mysore Sajis, and a pamphlet deling 
with these analyses was published and distributed to subscribing members 
of the Mysore Associations as Circular No. 17. 

<ireen Bug. Black Rot, and' other diseases of Coffee and general 
manudal problems have been studied. 

The control of Mr. Frattini’s^lvork and the relation of the Council of 
the Mysore Planters’ Associations' to the individual Associations on the one 
hand, and myself and the U. P. A. on the other, would appear to call for 
careful revision. The existing state of affairs is most unsatisfactory and 
tends to inefficiency. 

Experimental Work. 

The Kalisyndicate Manurial Experiment Plots laid down in Coorg and 
Mysore have been affected by the War, the Kalisyndicate being a German 
concern. The experiments in Coorg have cottie to an end. Enough money 
was in hand, however, to carry those being conducted in Mysore over this 
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thesr Sitb beittg tbMnnt^ . • this sedtBOQ*s it is 
hoped rtaoeileotf tafmliite, And ptlblish the malts pbtAitied. 

The Experiments beiojg' conddcted on ^aitlihey Estate' have been 
xofftinned and these expeHiAetftS sdon yield some valuable and interest- 
ingrTSauhs; 

On Several estates a systematic method of manuring based on a perxc^ 
of three to five years has been adopted on my advice and these are yielding 
highly satisfactory results some of whiohihave already been putbli^hdd in 

Planters' Chronieli. ‘ 

Some manurial experiments with Hevea Rubber on Ketala'^festate hAve 
been' Carried through their first year and are bein^ continued 

' A final report on the Bees 'pnd Coffee Pollination work was publisfi^ 
in August, 1914 at G. 6. Nol 2268 arid a report; bii the recommendations 
made therein in December, 1914 as G. O. Mo. 3588. .The conclusion jcortie 
to .is4iiat Apis dorsata does play a useful part 'in the poUinatfOn of Coffee 
anjil'shouhd be protected but such protection is difhcuit to arrange; It is 
thpiight, however;' that ^sothething could 'bn dn/ne If estatfe' matiagers would 
communicate ' the* boundaries of the adjoining Government lAnd^ Which 
require protectiorr, and woiild then ‘ assist the Forest Deoartment-rio- ppt.g 
stop to all interference with the combs^ off 'this species of Bee., The 
bonndarisB of the areas which rectuire protection could be notified • in Ihe 
sale notices of the Department and the Forest' Officers, aided by the 
Estate staff, should then ,be able, to prevent the - destruction of the Bees. 
This is the eminently practical suggestion made by Mr. C. D. McCarthy 
ahd lA has beeif approved for Adoption by thO Governments ‘ * 

A number of experiments to determine the effect of with 

Bordeaux Mixture on Black Rot disease Of Coffi^ were ' condimted by Mr.' 
Frattini and showed that this method of coiitr^ is possibly a practical one.* 
The expertfiienis are being continued diiniig this .rhoUsobn. on a mpre*' 
elaborate plan. , Both in this work, and Jn the study of Green Bug,* my 
Department are endeavouring to the bpst of their abiiitv with their linrited 
Staff, to co-operate with Dr. polpman who has taken Ujp a Systematic study" 
of the.se two important diseases of Coffee. ‘ 

. -Laboratory. ^ 

As in past vears thf«e. has beeoilittl^xime available for, laboratory, work, 
A few .small ihvestigatiensiihateibeen uiidertakehf boweveri:;0|iet -of which 
will form part 'pf a. lecture, to be ddlivaifbd iat rhis*Mghtiilg*'r^42 alffatysea 
of fertilisers. have been made during Abe <pet'riod^und 9 if*rbviplVi ^ ^ 

When the laboratory was established 1ti 1^10;;* rt it 

was to be looked 'on' as a necessary aid iP thb Soiedtiftjb- Officer*# hrptfi, and 
that analyses would not be undertaken for ' plknters as a'^mk^ev 66 
The practice which has' been adopted ia^to^B^aselo' undertake' the analyses 
of soils at all, but ’ to Ahalyse fertilisers'^as'oppdrttmky’ permitted, Thp 
amount of routine analytical ’^ork' which lindeFtakec k necessarily , 

very small, as the Scientific Officer’s t We ijis mostly taken tip other, 
matters, and what 'time can be' spared fo^ laboratory work is 'dbvotei 5MP. . 
research. • ' - « ; ' 

This is undoubtedly a most unsatisfactory position, tiiuce one of the 
main duties of -a Scientific Department sbqq^.d be to afford facilities for the 
performance ^«of analyaes pf> soile and fertilisers, and there* has "been a 
growing discontent with the exjg,ting arrangements. 

The ^ecutive'CouQcii ofAhe U/P. A. S. 1. decided in March last to 
’make an attempt fo remedy this defect by appointing a Native Assistant 
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Chenust to work under my aupervisloo in the laboratory at Bansalore* and 
in future the Scientific Apartment hope to undertake anals^ses of Soils, 
Fertilisers, &c., a fee being charged for each analysis. 

This seems to be a fair way out of the difficulty and the fees have 
been arranged so that they may just pay for expenditure on this new project. 
They are very small when compared with the fees charged by outside 
analytical chemists. 

This new feature of the Scientihc Department is only an eaperimOnt 
and it Is hoped that it will receive the support of planters generally, since 
on the amount of this support its success must depend. Up to a point, 
limited by the actual number of analyses a man can make, the more work 
sent in the more likely the scheme is to pay for itself. If use is not made 
of the facilities now offered it is obvious that it cannot pay and it will 
probably have to be discontinued. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in finding a suitable man to 
fill the post of Assistant Chemist and it is not easy apparently in this 
country to find a man with sufficient training in the rudiments of analytical 
chemistry who is willing to accept a small salary as a beginner and build 
up a connection and reputation for himself. It is, however, hoped to 
overcome this difficulty before long in a satisfactory way and in the mean- 
while I am carrying on the scheme to the best of my ability in time not 
devoted to my other duties. 

# The Scientific Department. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. held in 
Bangalore on llth and 12th March, 1914 the future developnient of the 
Scientific Department was discussed and it was then suggested that the 
Madras Government should b^ asked to take it over and run it as a separate 
Government Department. This idea was developed at the Annual Meeting 
in 1914 and resulted in a definite offer on the part of the Government. On 
my return from leave the matter was taken up and a Committee consisting 
of Messrs, J. A. Richardson, Hon’ble E. F. Barber, C. H. Browne, and C. E. 
Abbott were appointed to go thoroughly into the matter. This ( ommittee 
met in Madras in March, 1915, the Director of Agriculture and myself 
being present, and the scheme laid before the Annual Meeting last year 
was elaborated and considerably expanded. This scheme will come before 
you for consideration at this meeting, and I only desire now to commend 
it to your earnest attention. 1 trust that a great effort will be made to 
meet the Government who have made a most generous offer to the U. P. A. 
I consider that if the Department can be established on the lines suggested 
it will at last give scope for real wprk and research and be worthy of this 
United Association, The difficulties in the way of conducting experiments 
on scientific lines which under present circumstances are insurmountable 
will be all done away with, and research will be undertaken on our own 
special experiment stations. The appointment of a Mycologist to study 
the fungoid diseases which yearly takes a heavy toll of our crops is a 
need I have frequently called attention to. In a word you will have, a prot 
perlv equipped Department organised along proper lines instead of . the 
present haphazard '' one man show,*’ 

It is the reorganisation that 1 pleaded for in • my Annual Report for 
1913 and 1 trust you will be able-to see your way to accepting it, 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAU, 

^ Planting Expert. 
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THE U. P. A. S. 1. 

(iNOOUPOEiTtBD.) 

A Memo, of the Resolutions passed at. the last Annual General Meeting 
is published. There are twenty-seven in number. 

The interesting lecture delivered by Mr. Anstead, Planting Expert and 
Scientific Officer, at the Annual General ^Meeting, on Fertiliser.^ is published. 
It emphasises once again the value of analy.sis of all manures, guaranteed 
or otherwise and planters themselves can work out the cost from the tables 
given. As regards Fish Manure the practical conclusion at which he 
arrives is, that the purchase of Fish guano at a higher price is more valu- 
able than ordinary I'ish Manure so lotTg as no guarantee of sand cbntent is 
given. Poonacs and potashes are dealt with and many valuable sugges- 
tions given. 

The Report of the first year’s working of the Labour Oepartineiit is 
published and must be considered very satisfactory by all sub>'ci iocts. 
The value of the Department is everywhere being felt, and its infiuencc 
becoming more widespread. We specially call attention to the paras, on 
page 433 and 444, and should be worn as a frontlet by every subscriber, 
and should be taken to heart by everyone interested in our industries. 
Combination and co-operation are the watchwords of the Department. 

We publish from the Queemland Agricultural Journal Science 
versus Routine” which will be read with interest. 

The Manager of the Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, advises us 
that a Branch of their Bank has been opened at Shanghai in p'ace of the 
Agency they had there hitherto. 

We publish the first list of Subscripjtions to the South India Planters* 
War Fund which was h:^ndsonie|y supported by the Delegates present, and 
confidently hope that it will be e<|ually.weli supported by all members of 
the Planting Co nmunity. 

We regret that by an error Mrs, Day’s name appeared amongst the 
names of visitors on the opening day instead of that of Mrs. Guy Turner. 

Honorary Secretaries are specially requested to keep the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S, I., informed of the addition a'tid corrections of their members 
who have gone to tlie Front, " • 
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MEMO. OF RESOLUTIONS 

Finance. 

1. That the last year’s accounts be adoj^ted. — Carried. 

Budget, 1915-16. 

2. That the Budget for 1915-1916 as laid on the lable be adopted. — 

Carried. • ' 

Report of Scientific Department Committer. 

3. That the Report of the Scieutific Depart ineut Committee be con- 
sidered. — Carried. 

4. That the Report of the Scieiitilic Committee be adopted and that 
the location of Experimental Stations be left to the decision of the Com- 
mittee and that we put on record our appreciation of the offer made to us 
by the Government of Madras and a vote of thanks to the Committee for 
their services. — Carried. 

European Association. 

5. That we pass a resolution agreeing with the policy of the European 
Association and would suggest that all members of our Community give effect 
to this resolution by becoming members of the European Association and 
recommend Mr. Earle Welby’s letter be published in our Book of Proceed- 
ings. — Carried, 

Yercaud-Gla^ebrook Road. 

6. That the U. P, A. S. I. do strongly urge on the Government of 
Madras the great necessity of connecting the Yercaud-Glazebrook Road 
with the top of the Manjavadi Bridlepath, and the linking up of the Manja- 
vadi Bridlepath with the Salem- Harur Cart Road in the plains.— Carried. 

Postal Communications. 

7. That owing to the representations of the South Mysore Association 
having no effect on Postal communications in the Hassan and Kadnr 
Districts this Association requests the Postmaster-General to have more 
drastic steps taken for its improvement. — Carried, 

Cochin Harbour. 

8. That this Association is strongly in favour of the construction of 
a harbour at Cochin, which would be open throughout the year, and that 
Government be asked to continue dredging operations at once so that 
the feasibility or otherwise of the improving scheme may be definitely 
settled at an early date. — Carried, 

Railways in Planting District. 

9. That this Association strongly advocates the proposed Shora- 
nur-Wynaad Railway Scheme and that Government be asked to proceed 
with the survey of the line as soon as.possible.—Carried, 

10. That the Wynaad Resolution be supported and further that the 
Mysore Dubar be urged to carry out their proposed project with regard to 
Bautkiill or other suitable port on the West Coast, and by this means link 
up the two ports of Cochin and Bautkull, ^ving equal facilities to the piant- 
ing Districts along the line. — Carried^ 
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Vaigay Valley Railway. 

U. That this Association re8pect£u|ly urges upon Government and 
upon the Distiict Board of Madura that a very early start be made with the 
construction of the Vaigay Valley Railway. — Carried. 

Scientific Department. 

12. That the present Committee continue as executive, and in con* 
junction with Honorary Secretaries of District Associations arrange sites 
of proposed experimental stations and other details of the reorganisation of 
the Scientific Department U, P. A. — Carried. 

Pests and Diseases. 

13. That in view of the correspondence from Government we have 
just had read to us we are glad to hear the matter is being taken up, and 
that our Planting Member be asked to keep us advised on the subject. — 
Carried. 

Bees and Pollination. 

14. That the Government of Madras be thanked for the interest (hey 
have taken in the subject of Bees and their effect upon the Pollination of 
Coffee, and that the District Associations concerned be asked to co-operate 
in the matter with the Forest Department along the lines suggested by Mr, 
C. D. MacCarthy as recommended in G, O. No, 3588 of December, 1914. — 
Carried, 


Transport of Tea Seed. 

1 5. That this Association continue to approach the Railway Companies 
asking them to take more care over the Transport of Tea Seed to ensure 
prompt delivery at the correct destination, and that the various railways 
concerned be asked to include Tea Seed in their Schedule of perishable 
articles.— Carried. 

Freights. 

10. That this Meeting take every possible step to secure a reduction 
of .Did more regular freights for Tea, Coffee, Rubber and other products 
from S. India, specially invoking the assistance of the C!.hamber of Commerce 
in Madras, Tuticorin, Hast and West Coast ports. — Carried. 

Rubber Growers* Association. 

17. That a local Committee in Southern India of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association as outlined in their letter of 1 1th December last be formed as 
early as possible. 

(а) The Committee to consist of about S Planting and 4 Mercantile 
members, the Chairman and Secretary of the U. P. A. S. 1., lo be members 
ex-officio, the latter to act as Secretary until other arrangements be made, 

(б) That the Combined Travancore Planters’ Association be asked lo 
allow this Branch of the K. G. A, to be worked i”. conjunction with their 
business and Meetings. 

(c) The following gentlemen to be asked to serve on the Committee as 
Mercantile Members — Represeiita(ive.s of Messrs. Aspinwal! & Co., Cochin, 
Messrs. Darragh, Small & Co.. Alleppy and Me.ssrs. l^eirce, Leslie & Co., 
of Calicut. As Planting Members a represer.tative to be nominated by the 
members of each of the Mundakayam, West Coast, South Travancore, 
Coorg, Anamalai, and Shevaroy Planters* Associations, with power to .add 
to their uamber,— Curied. 
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Labour Department Control Committee. 

18. That in the event of the Chairman of the U. P, A. S. I., not 
being a subscriber to the Labour J^jfepartineot he shall not be a member of 
the Control Committee, and that the Association be ernppwered to appoint 
a subscriber to fiU the vacancy on the Control Committee and the Com- 
mittee be empowered to appoint its own Chairman. — Carried. 

19. That the matter having been thoroughly ventilated and Mr. Day’s 
position made satisfactorily clear to the mind of the meeting, the matter be 
allowed to drop, and the discussion kept in Comittee.—Carried. 

'Mv'* 

Non-Service of Warrants. 

20. That the Secretary be instructed to invite the co-operation of the 
Planting Member to get the Government to arrange for a visiting Magistrate 
periodically to the Anarnalai Hills, for the purpose of issuing warrants and 
trying cases under Act XIII of 1859. — Carried. 

At.iEN Enemies. 

21. That this Association do support the action already taken in the 
matter of alien enemies by the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
European Association. — Carried, .i 

The Planters’ Benevolent Funp. 

22. That a powerful appeal be drawn up by the Secretary and sent to 
Honorary Secretaries of District Associations for distribution among 
eligible members of our Community, together with a retiuest to all such 
Honorary Secretaries to push the interests of the Fund to the best of their 
ability.— Carried. 

A Planters’ War Fund. 

25, That a Fund, to be known as ‘The South Indian Planters’ War 
Fund,’ b:^ established, for the purpose of helping, when required, planters 
who have joined His Majesty’s P'orces, it being imderstood that the word 
‘ planter ’ in this Resolution covers employees of mercantile firms belonging 
to District Associations. 

24. That our representative on the London Chamber of Commerce be 
asked to kindly act as Treasurer of the South India Planters’ War Fund in 
London ; and that the following gentlemen be asked to act on the Commit- 
tee of the Fund: — Messrs. Acworth. Macrae, Rornilly, Hodgson, Harris, 
Bannatine and H. M. Knight. — Carried. 

25. That the Executive of the Benevolent Fund bo asked to act as 
Treasurers in India aad that a separate banking account be opened for the 
War Fund. — Carried. 


An Aeropi.ank Proposal. 

26. That this Meeting approves, co-operatioii with the Overseas Club 
in view to supplying aircraft for the War and would ask the Executive 
Committee of the U. P. A. to assist the planting districts by receiving and 
forwarding subscription as collected. — Carried. 

Auditor, 

27, That no Auditor be appointed at this meeting but the purpose of 
putting the accounts on a more satisfactory basis the Executive Committee 
be authorised to make such arrangements as may be considered necessary.—* 
Carried. 
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LMtura dalhcaMd at tha twanty-aaaond Amttial Maating 
of tha U. P. A. 8.1.1 Oil i8th Auguatf 1018. 

fiV.Ov. 

RUDOLPH. D. ANSFEAD, M.A., 

Planting Expert Agricultural Department^ Madras^ Scientific 
Officer i United Planters' Association of Southern India, 

At the last Annual Meeting of this Association which I had the pleasure 
of attending, in 1913, a Resolution was^ passed asking the suppliers to 
guarantee that Fish Manure should not contain more than 5 per cent, of 
insoluble matter. 

The replies received from the Firms were of an unsatisfactorsi nature 
and most of them said that what was asked for was impossfble. Fish 
Manure was prepared in such a way on, the coast that it become impreg- 
nated with sand and any measures adopted to avoid this would raise its 
cost price considerably, and so on. That no great improvement has taken 
place since that Meeting is probable since the only sample I have had in my 
laboratory since my return contained 31*78 per cent,, of insoluble matter 
and only 4‘6l of Nitrogen. That it is impossible to prepar^ purer fish 
manures at a very little enhancement in price, I am not convinced and I 
hope at this Meeting to hear Messrs. Parry & Co s. representative and the 
representatives of other Finns on the subject. 

I have had some correspondence on the subject placed in my bands in 
which it was stated by a supplier that he could not understand that it made 
much difference to the planter how much Sand was present in the Fish so 
long as he paid a fair price for the Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid, and there 
was a tendency to imply that the Planting Expert was making an unneces- 
sary fuss about the matter. 

That it does matter and exactly how much it matters I will try and 
show you. Were this argument true no one would buy Nitrogen in the 
form of Fish at all, but always in the form of concentrated mineral 
fertilisers. Organic manures are bought, not solely on account of their 
Nitrogen content but because they consist of a large bulk of Organic matter 
which, as it gradually decomposes under the influence of bacteria, supplies 
Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid to the crop. This organic matter has a 
decided value of its own, adding humus to the soil, and improving, its 
physical condition as well as supplying food for the soil bacteria which 
recent researches have shown to be so valuable to the welfare of the crop. 
Consequently when a manure like Fish is bought, organic matter is want^ 
and not Sand, organic matter which is a potential supplier of Nitrogen and 
other plantfood. Now it is obvious that the more sand a given sample of 
Fish manure contains the less organic matter it will contain, however rich 
in Nitrogeu that organic matter may be. It is for this reason that when 
an analyst gives you au analysis of Fish manure one of the items he returns 
is * Organic Matter,' and in considering the value of any sample of organic 
manure as judged from its analysis this is a figure to be look^ at. 

In the case of Fish Manure it is largely a question of cost of transport. 
When this is small, near the coast and near the railway, no doubt it pays t# 
buy^low. grade fish as a fertiliser. Indeed, it has been found by the Madras 
Agricultural Department that this is so in the case of the ryot. But when 
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estates are situated far from tfaeaouree of supply and the cost of transport 
is Rs.l5— 20 per ton, as Is (^ten Uie case with many planters, the question is 
etf U' di&lml natiiire. 

When the cost of transport is Rs.l MO-6, per ton it amounts to one pie 
per lb. and this is a low figure for the average estate at the top of the ghats. 
In the case of the sample of Fish manure quoted before which contained 
32% of sand, in every ton there was 717 lbs. of this useless material, and this 
cost at the above rate Rs.3-11-9 to transport to the estate. This might have 
been spent in carrying mote profitable material. 

The practical conclusion I have reached is that in the case Fish it 
pays the planters as a general rule to buy Fish Guano at a higher price 
rather than ordinary Fish manure so long as no guarantee of sand content 
is given. 

Fish Guano can be obtained at Rs 95 per ton, guaranteed to contain 
8% of Nitrogen and 9% of Phosphoric Acid and it oiien contains more than 
this. Now suppose for the sake of example one has Rs.l, 000 to spend, cost 
of transport being Rs.l 5 per ton ; we get the following comparative figures : — 


- 

Manure purchased 

Fish Guano. 

N-8% 

P. 0 ,- 9 % 

Fish Manure. 
N— 4‘6% 

••• 

Rs.95 per ton 

Rs.50 per ton 

Quantity purchased 

Costing 

9 tons 

15 tons 6 cwts. 

R8.85S 

Rs.765 

Cost of Transport < 41 , R8.15 per tou 

Ks.ns 

R8.229-8-0 

Total cost on Estate 

Plant iood purchased — 

R8.990 

Rs,994-8 0 

Nitrogen ... 

1,611 lbs. 

1,575 lbs. 

Phosphoric Acid ... 

Value of excess of Nilrogeu ^ 8 as. j 

1,818 lbs. 

2,160 lbs. 

per lb. 

Value of excess Phosphoric acid i*’ 

Rs.l8 1 

1 

8 p, per lb. ••* 

— 


Gain in favour of Fish Guano 

R8.8-40 

1 Rs. 14-4-0 


This gain is increased as the cost of transport increases aud though !t 
may seem a small amount, being in the neighbonrhood of 1%, it is worth 
skving. 

Ground-nut Poonac is usually considered to be the cheapest form of 
organic nitrogen. An average sapiple of this poonac should contain 8% of 
nitrogen, but this year 1 have had a uumber of samples through my hands 
which contained only 5% of Nitrogen and in some cases even less. My 
friend and colleague Mr. Harrison suggested to me that this might be due 
to the presence in them of an Undue amount of husk, due either to bad 
decortication, or to their preparation by an expeller method. I therefore 
determined the amount of crude fibre in a number of these samples with a 
low nitrogen content. 

A sample of Ground-nuts purchased in the bazaar gave the following 
distribution of Husk and Kernels i—Husks 24*^%, Kernels 75*3%. The 
bernetsarc co>’€red with a thin bro^ akin containing fibre but this amounts 
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to very little. Now the amount of fibre ^nd nitrogen in the Husk and 
Kernels is very different and the following figures were obtained : 


. ‘ 1 



r Husk. 

1 

1 Kernels. 

Crude Fibre 



36-88 

2-31 

Nitrogen ... ... , 



1-68 

5*32 

Moreover the kernels contain 

some 50% of oil 

while the 

Husks con- 


tain none. It is obvious therefore that kfter the oil has been extracted 
from the nuts the amount of Husk left in the residual Poonac must have a 
large controlling infiuence on the nitrogen content of the residual Poonac* 

That this, is so is shown by the following series of analyses. The first 
two show the relation of Crude Fibre to Nitrogen in samples of the best 
decorticated Ground nut Poonac, kindly supplied me by Messrs, Parry & 
Co. : the others show the relation in Poonacs less carefully prepared. I 
have not yet been able to obtain any genuine samples of Poonac prepared 
by expeller methods to act as comparisons, but these first two samples will 
serve for the present as standards of what a good ground-nut poonac should 
be. I hope to do some more work oti this subject when more samples can 
be obtained and the results will be published in due course. 


i 

No. ! 

Crude Fibre. 

Nitrogen 

133 

Crushed Decorticated poonac ... 

207 

2*98 


Uncrushed Decorticated Cake 

2-93 

8*26 

125 

Chuck made Poonac 

• 2*41 

8*12 

125 

Machine made Poonac ... 

16*46 1 

6*86 

138 

Poonac 

14*06 

6*30 

137 

Poonac 

16*70 

6*30 

135 

1 

Poonac 

36*60 

5*46 


It will be seen that these Poonac^ with low Nitrogen content all con- 
tain a high percentage of Fiore while those with a normal nitrogen content 
in the neighbourhood of 8% couta.n only about 2% of Fibre, 

The fact that a number of low grade samples are on the market points 
to careless decorticatiop methods and I %ould ask Firms to pay more atten- 
tion ^16' this point. 

The practical moral for the planter is to always buy his Ground nut 
Poouac on a guarantee and to have this guarantee checked, and arrange the 
price paid on the result of this checkii^^ apaly^- It be obyipus that 
the difference in price between a Poonac containing 8% of nitrogcm and one 
containing 5*4€% should be cousid^able.' 

The War has reduced oqr plantations to the verge of Potash starva- 
tion. Germany hkve almost a monopoly of the supply of Potash fertilisers 
which ftte obtained from the huge debits at Stassfurt; The Board of 
Trad^ ^tate that the sales of the Germati Potash Syndicate in 1914 
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amouuted to 74 million pounds sterling and in 1913 to 96 millions. Few 
other deposits of Potash exist, though America has hope's in the Searles 
Lake deposits in California while recently deposits of Potassium carbonate 
have been discovered in Spain near Coldona. Whether when the War is 
over we shall be in a position o^ independence of Germany for our Potash 
remains to be seen, but it is to be hoped that the Stassfurt mines will be 
seized as part of the indemnity she will have to pay, so that there can he no 
question again of a German monopoly. 

In the meanwhile it behoves us to consider what we can do to tide over 
the present period of shortage and 1 have a few suggestions to make which 
1 hope will lead to a discussion on this important subject. 

In the first place it must be remembered that iu India we have a fairly 
large supply of Saltpetre and under some circumstances this is suitable as 
a fertiliser. But when this salt is used it must not be forgotton that the 
Nitrate portion of it is a quick acting" stimulating fertiliser and it must not 
be applied before seasons of heavy rain or there is a danger of the Nitrate 
being washed out of the soil and lost in the drainage water. For these’ 
reasons Saltpetre is not always a suitable fertiliser on the estates knd it 
must always be used with caution. 

It is possible, however, to use Saltpetre as a base of a low grade Potash 
fertiliser, by removing the Nitrate with Sulphuric Acid and making Nitric 
Acid. The residue after this treatment consists of an acid Sulphate of 
Potash and if Lime is mixed with this to neutralise it we get a double 
sulphate of Calcium aud Potassium which can be used as a fertiliser while 
the Nitric acid has a considerable commercial value. 

On my ret\irn from England last October 1 had the pleasure of discus- 
sing this proce^i^ with Mr. Bernard, Messrs. Parry & Co\s. Chemist, with the 
result that it has been carried out on a small .scale at their works at Kanipet 
and a Potassic fertiliser was obtained which contained ir7C7«* Calcium 
oxide and 22% Potash. The cost of this is about Bs.lOO per ton, making 
Potash cost 3 annas 3 pies .per lb. as compared with 2 annas 2 pies a lb. in 
Sulphate of Potash before the war. I have, however, little doubt that if this 
salt were manufactured on a larger scale and there be a demand for it, its 
price dould be reduced. 

Planters who have in the past manured their estates highly and used 
Pot.ash consistently can no doubt do without this element for a year or so, 
by bringing into availability the nqpsed residues in the soil by means of 
frequent cultivation. This e.spccially applies to Tea estates. Again some 
of our soils have fairly large reserves of Potash in them iq an insoluble or* 
slowly soluble form and these reserves '.can "be made available to 
the plant by. cultivation and the application of Lime and I am of the 
opinion that one of the best and most practical things we can do is. 
to spend the money which would normally have been spent on Potash on 
giving our soils heavy dressings of Slaked Lime. For Coffee, applications 
should be made at the rate of one to two tons per acre of slaked Lime, 
while on Tea estates five and six hundredweights up to a ton per acre may 
be applied with advantage, depending on the type of soil. Rubber soils too 
would undoubtedly benefit by applications of a ton an acre. I am qUPe 
aware that there are difficulties in the way of this procedure, shortage of 
Lime supplies for one thing, of transport for another, and labour and prides 
are aWo factors, but where it can be done I feel assured that it will I^q a 
good plan, Whc.n the Potash supplies again becqrne available the reserves- 
which have thus been drawn upon must be replaced by increased applica? 
tion of Potash fertilisers. 
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lo Mundakayam recently a trial has been made of burning shell on the 
estate instead of buying burnt Lime and this will undoubtedly pay, but it 
must be remembered that good and thorough burning is essential. In one 
trial for instance the lims after burning and slacking contained 29% of 
Calcium carbonate — unburned material. " Tliis point needs watching and 
the final product should not contain more than one or two per cent, of 
carbonate. 1 think it must pay in cases where the raw material can be 
obtained cheanly and easily to build a. proper kiln of stone and go in for 
lime burning on a somewhat large scale. Once more I would whisper co- 
operation knowing, however, it is one of the things tahu among South Indian 
Planters. 

Another method of getting over the difficulty is to grow green manures, 
Many green manuring plants are deep rooted and draw Potash from the 
lower levels of the soil, and when subseouehtly cut and dug in, supply it in 
ail available form where the roots of the crop can reach it. On Tda and 
Rubber estate? and in young clearings in Coffee this is to be strongly 
recommended. 

That Green dressings do supply valuable quantities of Potash is well 
known. To mention only a few — 


Indigofera tinctoria contains 13*4% Potash in its Ash. 

Tephrosia tinctoria „ 16*4% „ „ „ 

Cassia hirsuta 1 ’% „ in the sun dried Plant. 


Scsbanias 


I 3 % „ in the dry state. 

” I 25 % ,. in the Ash. 


Sophora glauca 24 % 

Tephrosia purpurea ., 24 % 


Crotalarid striata ,. 35'57o 


These are all well-known green dressings plants easily grown on our 
estates. 

Finally use may be made of Wood Ashes. These are a valuable fonri 
of Potassic fertiliser and the amount of Potash they contain depends a 
great deal on the materials from which they are made. On large estates 
arrangements might be made to collect the ashes from the cooly lines which 
would yield a considerable supply of Potash annually. Care should be 
taken to collect them in a fairly pure state and to store them in a dry place ; 
the Potash in Ashes consists chiefly of Carbonate and is very soluble, so 
that if rain fails on the ashes before they aVe applied to the soil a large 
portion of the Potash in them is lost. 

Another source of ashes in some places might be Lantana and general 
scrub jungle on waste land. Lantana gives very little Ash, but that Ash 
contains a very high percentage of Potash, T27(i. The ash from boiler flues 
and chimneys is said to contain 10% of Potash, while ash prepared from 
saw-du3t and waste wood also contains a considerable amount of Potash. 

How far such sources of supply of Ashes, from waste land, waste wood 
products iu forest areas, saw-dust from WjBst Coast saw pits and mills, 
boiler and furnace ash from factories, as^es from villages, and lines, coconut 
waste, ike., may be av/iilable in a pratical way, I am unable to say defloitciy, 
but at the present time all such sources are worth looking after and 
wherever individual planters find them easily available it will undoubtedly 
prove profitable to make use of them. 

A sample of Wood ashes submitted tcMue front an estate in Coorg last* 
March proved to contain 42% of Lime, 1*6% of Phosphoric Acid and 3*9% 
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Potash and I valued it at Rs. 16 'per ton. Ashes prepared from Bamboo, 
Lantana, ^:c., will contain more Potash than this. The following figures 
which have been collected from various sources show the percentages of 
Potash in the Ash of some common waste products. 



% age of Ash. 

• % age of 
Potash in the Ash 

Albizzia pruniugs 


4*4 

22*8 

Coconut husk 


5*3 

47-0 

„ shell 


1‘3 

26'3 

„ leaves 


10‘tJ 

ri 

Fern 



290 

Erythrina lithosperina ... 


7-3 

35*1 

Hevea leaves 


4*4 

25*8 

„ wood ... 


fVO 

13*5 

Leucaena glauca 


6*5 

25*1 

Sophora glauca 


5*4 

24*1 

Soh coal 

... 

... 

0*2 

Casuriua 


... 

4 9 

Sisal 


... 

80 

Mixed Wood Ashes 


• 1 

i 2*0 

1 

Progress 

OF THE 

Metric System. 



According to the latest report of the Decimal Association, the war has 
made it more clearly evident than ever before that if we are to increase our 
foreign trade we must adopt rational weights and measures, at any rate in 
our dealings with foreign countries. »Our Consuls and representatives 
continue to point out the futility of British manufacturers continuing to 
issue catalogues in terms of antiquated weights and measures. Thus our 
Ambassador at Rome states that such a wave of antipathy to Germany and 
enthusiasm for England has swept over Italy that there is a desire to boy- 
cott German goods and deal with British firms. If travellers understand 
Italian and can quote in the metric system they will capture trade. 

The year 1914 will be for ever memorable as the year of great changes, 
the year in which the whole of. men’s preconceived notions went by the 
board, and the year in which events occurred which entirely altered the 
view-point of the British people. Never in th^ history of the Decimal 
Association has there been so much public interest displayed in the metric 
system as there has been since the outbreak of the war, mainly arising from 
the conviction of merchants and pianufacturcrs that we are on the threshold 
of a biiii greater era for British trade and that we should be prepared to 
enter upon it with up-to-date methods. Even China, so long regarded as the 
least progressive country in the world, has in the matter of weights and 
measures reform set an example that might well be followed by nations 
who consider themselves much more advanced. By the new Weights and 
Measures Act they have instituted^ a system of weights and measures that is 
based entirely on the metric system ' 

The Secretary of the Society (Mr. G. E. M. Johnson) is now serving 
his country with A Battery H. A. C. During his absence his duties have 
been nudertaken by Mr, Marshall J. Pike. — The Export World and Com^ 
meroial Intelligence, 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT 

OF the' 

II. P, A. S. 1. (incorporated.) 

Report of the Direotor. 

Gentlemen, 

I submit my report for the first year’s workirtg of the Labour Depart- 
ment. 

Income.— T \\g subscribing area was ... 98,1 18^ acres. 

SH6scr//)</V»«s at Rs 2 per acre ...Ks. 1,96.236 4 0 

of this the amount collected was ... „ 1,73,755“ 4 6 

leaving a balance due by subscribers of... „ 22,^80 15 6 on 30'6'15 

.since which all but Rs.3,326 have been 

collected. ' 

Interest received from the Bank was ... „ 502 7 6 

The Estimate— .sanctioned for the year 
by lh« Control Committee was ... », 1,65,530 0 0 

Rxptnditiira. — The sum actually spent 

including ... ... ... „ 156 3 0 on depre- 
ciation amounted (o ... ... „ 1,22,957 7 11 

which is le.ss than the Estimate by ... 42.572 8 1 

This was due to savings in the Srivilli- 

pntttir Division of ... ... „ 5.000 0 0 

and in the Nagercoil 

Division of ... ... ... „ 800 0 0 

The balance was unspent because of the difficulty experienced in 
getting suitable full time Hutopeap officers for S. Canara and the Telugu 
dinstons until quite at the end of the year and in selecting Indian Agents 
for work in all the divisions except Srivilliputtnr and Nagercoil, which were 
taken over fully organized. 

Accounts . — The Audited Accounts in your hands show the position 
on 30th June, 1915. 

Work done. — The number of instances in which the 
as.sistance of the Department was invoked by Subscribers was... 1,804. 

The total number finally disposed of was ... 630. 

The number of such cases which for various reasons, and 
after everything po.s.stbIe was tried, had to be dropped with the 
consent of the subscribers concerned was ... 24. 

Pendency . — The balance of cases pending, that is, about which corres- 
pondence, enquiry and action is still in progress numbers 1,150. 

Recoveries . — The amount of cash which the Department 
recovered from defaulters and remitted to subscribers 
was ... ... ) „ ...Ks. 15,488 6 6 

The amount which was found to be irrecoverable by any 

known rne.ans was ... ... ...Rs. 6,199 5 4 

and the amount still due by the same defaulters is... Rs. 968 0 0 
TotftI involved in these cases ...K?. 22,655 11 10 
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The percentage of recovery to demand in these cases is therefore about 
68i. 

The balance of cases pending, as above, have still to be dealt with. 
This result was obtained simply by palaver in most instances. No Vakils 
fees were paid and Courts of law were not resorted to except in very 
few cases. 

I assert with confidence, that had it been the other way about, the 
result would not have been nearly so satisfactory, and the money recovered 
through the law courts would prcflj^bly have been swallowed up in the wav 
so well known to those who have experience of litigation. The skill which 
has to be exercised by our Staff, to get anyone of the class of peophj with 
whom we have to deal, to pay their debts or any part of them, can be 
imagined only by those who reali^re that most of them have no property, 
when the art is closely akin to that of coaxing the breeches off a Highlander, 
or if they own property it is mortgaged up to the hilt, which to me as an 
Irishman is a certain guarantee of indisputable good birth and gentility, and 
equally with the proud possession of an ancestral debt in this country, 
carries with it the inability to pay. 

Defaulters, — 412 defaulters were induced to return to tie Estates of 
subscribers to work off their indebtedness amounting to Rs. 32,392- 10- 10. 
Of these 260 actually arrived on the Estates, and represented a sum of 
Ks.24,098-8-5, The percentage persuaded to keep their word was therefore 
about 63Vo. Of those that did not fulfil their promise, the great majority 
have not been lost sight of, only a few made themselves scarce, but watch 
is kept for them. It would be interesting to know the amount of money 
worked off by such as reached the Estates, but I have not the power nor 
the desire to add to the office work of subscribers by asking them to send 
in such returns. The amount per head comes to Rs.HO and it is unlikely 
that more than a tenth part of this was worked off. When they leave the 
Estates again with or without permission, wibscribers again put the Depart- 
ment on to them, and they have to be dealt with de novo. 

The Main object has been gained : we have shown to all the World 
that defaulters have no easy time, and never fail to contrast their state, with 
that of people, happily more numerous, who find that in spite of their 
inclination, comparative honesty is after all the best policy, and leads to 
a life of affluence which to the practical is at any rate free from the worry 
of theXabour Department, and to the imaginative, free from all care. I 
have mentioned this as the main object, for all else is subordinate to it, 
and it is not a true way of looking at things, to judge the work of the Labour 
Department by Statistics alone. 

Internal Competition. — The number of cases which the Depart- 
ment assisted to regulate was ... ... 49 

Unfair Competition, — was dealt with ic ... 50 instances. 

External Competition. — Neither the conditions in Malaya, nor the 
riots in Ceylon had any direct effect on the recruiting operations for 
S. Indian Estates, there may have been some indirect benefit, but it was 
aot appreciable. Our advanced labour has not been enticed oqt of the 
country. Maistries and other defauU^rs owing money to our subscribers 
sometimes emigrate with a view to’ escaping and avoiding the trouble given 
to them by the Labour Department. The Ceylon Labour Commissioner 
has proved his willingness to help us,- .and we will abide by our promise to 
reciprocate. A similar amicable aj;^apgpment can no doubt be come to 
>vitb fhe authorities in charge of recruiting operations fpr Malaya, 
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Inlormation about Kaugauies and Malstries was supplied to the 
QUinber of 515. 

iMggards. — 1,241 were hurried up. 

Ansisfance was applied for by 1,005 Maistries and Kanganies who 
were helped in all their difficulties. 

Advice was given to those Estates which applied for it abput where 
and when to get coolies. 

Warrants.^K Civil and 92 Crimir);^ warrants were served through 
the Departir.eut. 

One of the chief difficulties can be overcome by Subscribers them- 
selves who must give the correct names and addresses of their de- 
faulting Maistries, and sec that Maistries do the same of their coolies. 
Otherwise no Department, and no Government can help them. The 
proper use of the Department by Subscribers will get over this diffi- 
culty. Subscribers should provide themselves with the Alphabetical list of 
villages in the Taluqs and Districts of the Madras Presidenc\% 1914 Edition, 
price 9 anna?, obtainable by V. P. P. from the Superintendent, Government 
Press, Madras. Hamlets are not givep, but when Maistries and coolies give 
any name not in this list, they should be asked the name of' the Mother 
village or Gramam. The list of villages of the Mysore St^te price Rs.4 is 
published at the Government Press, Bangalore : it gives a lot of other 
information being P.irt V of the Mysore Census of 191 1 and is a village 
population table. 

New Connections. — 1,043 villages were searched for new connections. 
The work was commenced late, when the weather was favourable for local 
cultivation, so no immediate result could be expected, but a foundation has 
been laid on which future operations will be built up. 

Specivil and general was done in particular villages and 
over various tracts of country, O^e Cinema film to advertise Tea Estates 
was prepared, but it will not be used until the Rubber and Coffee Estate 
films are ready to show simultaneously. Embossed and coloured Tin plates 
have been ordered, and will be ready before next recruiting Season. 

Estates. --^7 were visited at the request of Proprietors and Managers 
with a view to helping on labour matters. 

Professional Recruiters . — Measures were taken to discredit the opera- 
tions of 12 Professional recruiters. 

Restriction of Advances . — 27 particular instances ciopped up and 
were dealt with, but the general question which is a vital object of the Depart- 
ment, was only dealt with earnestly in the Kanan Devan District. Complete 
success could not be expected in one year but the amount of success 
attained is distinctly encouraging and impels me to impress on all employers 
of labour, whetHeif Ihey are subscribing cto the Department, or not,' the 
possibility and n'ecessity for co-operation in this matter. 

It is well known that the advance system is at the bottom of most if 
not ail of bur labour troubles. Most districts are now considering the 
adoption of certain rules :lnd r<^gulations to deal with local labour difiicalties, 
aitd as a supplement to these, the ameun'^'or advance to be gt^^en per bead 
for coolies should be fixed and agreed .to by everybody in each district, 
whether they belong to Planters’ Associations, or not. 

To All mprlotors of Estatas, I aay : You aro rltklug money need* 
lauly in advdnaaa, If you do not taka tha opportunity to oonibtat la flAiud 
a rata.” 
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To the OipeotM't^ SherlltolldMiH BHtein shtt iilse«r&eMr Com - 
paniet owning Eitmtns in 8. India, 1 say : Your interosts are not being 
properly looked after if advanees are higher than they need be, and they 
need be no higher than the rate fixed and agreed upon by Planters In 
those districts where your Estates are situated. 

To fiuperintendents and Managers in charge of Estates belonging to 
others, 1 say : You are not looking after the interests of your employers If 
you do not agree and do not abide by the limit for advances fixed in your 
particular District. The man who claims to ** gang his ain gait*' in this 
matter, proclaims his Ignorance of present conditions, and his inability, 
or worse still hiS unwillingness, to look to the future. 

To the Subscribers of the Labour Department particularly 1 say with 
all the emphasis at my command : You are not getting anything like full 
value for your money if you do not combine in this matter, and loyally 
keep to the Ij^it of advanees which may be agreed upon In your 
distrljst. 

Undonbtediy all sorts of anomalous positions will become apparent, all 
of us are aware of some of them now, but a beginning must be made some- 
time. The opportunity to begin presents itself, and advantage of it should 
be taken now. Although in the foregoing paragraphs I have insisted on the 
necessity for combination, I am at a loss to see how this unity can be 
made really effective unless it be done through some central organiisation. 
Such an orgaHization capable of dealitif^ ^uccessMly with this 
important subject is ready to hand in the f.ahonr Oepartment of 
the V.P.a:S,L 

Registration, — A list of questions was circulated last year, in which 
No. 14 was asked with a view to obtaining particulars for a Directory of 
Labour Suppliers, Maistries and Kanganies, so as to les.sen the chance of 2 
or more Estates advancing the same man, which is one of the diHicuUies 
with which we have to contend. Owing to the number of people with 
aliases, some means of identiheation is necessary, the impression of thumb 
marks seems 16 be the simplest for our purpose. A man to classify and 
read thumb marks has been trained at the Department's expense, and has 
now taken charge of his work. The Directory is consequently being taken 
in hand with a view to a future Kegistratiou Scheme, if found to be 
desirable. 

Payments were made at the request of subscribers on their behalf to 
49 Maistries, a practice which the Labour Depart nient does not encourage 
on principle, as it is considered inadvisable in money matters to introduce a 
third party between Master and servant. 

Warnings. — 16 Circulars containing the names of 139 men who should 
not be advanced by subscribers have been issued, and it is known that 
owing to these warnings, money has been saved which otherwise would have 
been lost to a certainty. Although the lists are cohfidentiai, the information 
has of course leaked out, and the men knowing they are watched for, seek 
t|»eir prey elsewhere than on Subscribing Estates. 

I remain, Gentlemen. 

Voiirs most obedient servant, 

AYLMEU Ff. MARTIN, 
Director, of the. Labour Departnieni^ 
(/, P, S, /. {Incorporated), 

Bangalore, 13th August, I91p. 
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SOUTH INDIA PLAMTBBS' WAR FUND. ■ 






Rs^ 

A, 

p. 

J. J. Mufphy (in five instaimeHU) 

* r 


hsoo 

0 

0 

J. A. Richardson (in six quarterly instalpueuts) 

• •• 

... 

1,200 

0 

0 

E. F. Barber ( do 

do dp ) 


• •• 

1,200 

0 

0 

I. S. Nicolls TUI tbe end of thS 'Wir (j^r mensem) 


40 

0 

0 

F. G, Tipping 

do . 

do 


20 

0 

0 

G. R, Pearse 

do 1 

^0 


20 

0 

0 

W. A. Lee 

do 

do 

• • • 

20 

0 

0 

H. Waddington 

do 

do 



0 

0 

A, C. Morrell 

do 

do 

... 

25 

0 

0 

H. Malcolm 

do 

do 

... 

50 

0 

0 

N. C. Whittoii 

do , , 

do 

... 

25 

0 

0 

A. B. Boyd 

do 

do 

.4. 

25 

0 

0 

S, M. Dennis 

do 

do 

... 

20 

0 

0 

C. Danvers 

do 

do 

... 

20 

0 

0 

John Carless 

do 

do 

••• 

20 

0 

0 

Albert VVVight 

do 

do 

... 

20 

0 

0 

C. H, Browne 

do 

do 

... 

40 

0 

0 

C. J. Hayward 

do 

do 


25 

0 

0 

E, W. Siincock 

do 

do 

... 

40 

0 

0 

Guy Turner 

do 

do 

••• 

20 

0 

0 

E. H. F. Day 

do 

do 

• * • 

25 

0 

0 

Aylmer FL Martin 

do 

dio 

• •• 

25 

0 

0 

F. Norton 

do 

do 

... 

25 

0 

0 

A. S. Dandison 

do 

do 


25 

e 

0 

F. W. Winterbotham 

do 

do 

• • » 

20 

0 

0 

W. H. Lincoln 

do 

do 

• •• 

10 

0 

0 

Sir Hugh Daly, K. C. S. 

1, (Donation) 

• • • 


150 

0 

0 

Sir Leslie Miller 

do 

• •• 

f »• 

250 

0 

0 


^SUMMARY. 




’’ 


1. Five instalments 

••• ••• 

• * • 

• • • 

1,500 

0 

0 

2, Six quarterly instalments 

• • • 


2,400 

0 

0 

3. Till end of the War 

••• 



6,930 

0 

0 

4. Donation 

••• ••• 


• • • 

4{H} 

0 

0 



Total Rs... 

n, 2 »o 

0 

0 
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SCIENCE irerau9 ROUTINE. 

The genius of scientific progress, after creating miracles in the 
industrial domain, has at last seriously undertaken to demolish agricultural 
routine, that fortress being which agriculturists have entrenched them- 
selves, and where the deaf and blind will not hear nor see what is to their 
advantage, thus slowly, very slowly, has agriculture progressed in this age 
of gigantic strides and discoveries.*' So wrote Eugene Lange some years 
ago in the “ Official Journal of . the Central Board of Agriculture of 
Trinidad." 

The last revelation will cause a revolution in agriculture. The worn- 
out of old Europe will become as productive, if not more so, than that of 
the Far West of America, The earih will lose its prestige — for there will 
be no difference between good and bad soil —since soil is not necessary to 
grow potatoes. 

The eminent agronomist, Alfred Dudony, has succeeded in growing 
potatoes, most esculent, in wire baskets without a particle of earth. It is thus 
proved that eclosion life and prosperity of plants in general, and potatoes 
in particular, will not require them to bury their roots in the earth, since, 
with chemicals and scientific culture, they will be independent of soil. 

Mr. George Ville having sown four grains of wheat on burnt sand, and 
watered them with some chemical solution, obtained, for every grain of 
seed, 20 grains of wheat with straw. The result of these experiments goes 
to show that the soil itself has no creative power or virtue. Its functions 
are to support vegetation, to store and distil, under the influence of light, 
heat, and electricity, the alimentary substances indispensable to the auto- 
creation, self-conservation, and automatic development of the organs and 
tissues of plants. The alimentary substances are kuown, have been 
counted and analysed. There are fourteen, not one more, not one less, 
asserts Mr. Emile Gautier. Organic substances : Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and smote. Mineral substsuices : Phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, silicium, 
iron, manganese, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium. These 
fourteen substances nourish all plants without distinction — the tiny grass 
as well as the giants of the* forest— alimentary, venomous, tinctorial, 
gummy, oleaginous, resinous, textiles, fiowers, fruits, &c. The difference 
arc the result of variety of combiu^iona of the primary substances that 
may be compared to the combination of the twenty- six letters of the 
alphabet forming a variety of words. 

Of these fourteen substances essential to the life of plants, 93 per cent., 
are supplied by the atmosphere. In presence of such facts, evidently mere 
routine will not give an equal tesulfconducive to increased crops from a 
given acreage. 

It is absolutely necessary that the agriculturist should koow what rela- 
tion there is between the plant he cultivates and the soil on which it is 
cultivated. Advanced scientific agrieuliure is possible only with the aid of 
scientists. Hut it is quite easy for tile intelligent agriculturist to step aside 
* from routine and cultivate properly and* judiciously. The following approxl^ 
mative analysis, which can be made without apparatus or more than one 
chemical, will answer in most cases, and ensure better results than are 
now obtained by many agriculturists,— TAc Queensland Agricultural 
Journal* 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Incorporatbd.) 

Contacts. 

An account of the snwli Exhibition held at the othces of the United 
Planters * Association this year is published, and we hope that a larger and 
more varied number will be on exhibition next year, 

A very valuable and concise article has been compiled by R.D.A. from 
the second Volume of the Agricultural Statistics of India, and will make a 
ready work of reference for all planters, especially those opening up in 
Native States. 

The Director of the Labour Department writes us to the efTect “ That 
the Department is now in a position to deal with 100,000 finger prints. 
Thumb impressions are sufficient. It is hoped that subscribers will make 
full use of this Branch of the business. The first step is to .send to the 
Director’s Office the thumb impression of all people in the Subscribers’ 
employ. The second step will be to send the thumb impressions of those 
asking for advances, so that on reference to the finger print files, it may be 
ascertained whether the applicant is registered by any other estate* or not. 
In this connection please study page ^86 of the Planters' Chronicle Vol. 
X, No 22 for the month of May 1915.” 

It will be remembered that at the Annual General Meeting lately held it 
was stated that 26,000 acres belonged to non -subscribers. The informa- 
tion, we regret to say, was incorrect. Lists are being circulated to District 
Associations to find out the exact acreage of subscribing and non -subscrib- 
ing members, A corrected figure will be published on return of the lists. 
At present it is found that about 7,000 acres represent the non-subscribing 
acreage. 

From the Kanan Devan Planters’ Association comes the following 
notification of names to be added to the list of planters who are serving with 
His Majesty’s Forces: — 

E, H. Elliott, (Travancore Government Service) I, A. R. O, 2nd 
Lieut., 3rd Sappers and Miners, 

R. C. Vernede, Gunner, A H2, R, F. A. 

From the Coorg Planters* Association comes the following -informa- 
tion 

A. H. Sheldrick, 33rd Cavalry. Goqo to the Persian Gulf. 

C, A. Reid has gone to East Africa.* 
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U. P. A. 8. 1 . JBXHI&ITION, 1916. 

In accordance with the usual cu^om, ftn Ekhibition of l^rod acts was 
held at the offices of the U.P.A.S.l. during the An iltlal Meeting. The 
Exhibition was smaller this year than usual, no samples of Tea or Coffee 
being sent. .. .v 

A number of samples of Rubber were sent down, and in aQcordance 
with a wish expressed by several Rubber growers, a small Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. H. Waddington, N. C. Whilton, and J. J. 
Murphy, to examiue these samples and report on their merits. This is a 
new departure and one which it is to be hoped wdl be adopted at future 
Exhibitions, since it arouses interest in the samples and shows exhibitors 
that an interest is taken in their samples and that it is worth the trouble of 
sending them. 

The Report of the Committee submitted to the Chairman of the U. P. 
A. S. I., and read during the Meeting, was as follows 

** In accordance with your instructions, we have inspected the exhi- 
bits of rubber at the U. P. A. S. I. offices, sent in by different members of 
the District Associations. 

“ Samples of Rubber were received from : — The Central Travancore, 
Teekoy, Travancore, Cochin, and Kerala Rubber Cos., and the Eldorado 
and Boyce Estates. 

“ All are such excellent examples of our Rubber Industry, and care in 
curing, that we have found it difficult, if 8not invidious, to commend one 
above the others. 

“ There are two grades specially shown, Smoked Sheet and Pale Crepe. 
Of the former, we consider that sent by Teekoy is the best, the exhibit by 
South India Rubber Company being not quite so. even. A very excellent 
sample from Kerala was only e.xcluded from being bracketed in first place, 
owing to the edges having been trimmed. 

“As regards the Pale Crepe, the first place rests between the examples 
sent from the Boyce Estate and that from the Ti*avancore Rubber Com- 
pany, the difference being so extremely slight that we are unable to 
differentiate between them.” 

An interesting sample of Rubber not mentioned by the Committee was 
on exhibit consisting of a smoked sheet prepared from Hevea Rubber 
planted in My.sore at an elevation of 3,000 feet.* The trees have taken 
rather a long time to come into bearing, but they have grown a thick bark, 
easily tapped, and the quality of the Rubber produced is very high. In fact 
the sample shown fetched as high a price recently as any oroduced in what 
are usually looked upon as Districts more suited to the cultivation of Hevea 
in South India. 

Messrs. Parry and Co., and Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Co. exhibited as 
usual samples of the fertilisers and estate tools and requisites they are able 
to supply. These exhibits are always of great interest but did not contain 
an 3 ^hing strikingly new this yeAt. ' 

The Madras Fisheries Department had a small exhibit of Fish Guano 
and Fish Oil Insecticides illustrating the paper on the subject presented to 
the Meeting by Mr. Mcnon, the Oil Chemist, 
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A new feature of the E^cbihition thia year, and one to which we extend 
a hearty welcome in the future, was a collection of medicinal plant products 
and the extracts, &c., made from them shown by Mr. A. Pell, the Managing 
Director of the Mysore Pharmaceuticals, Ltd. This Company have recently 
put up a factory in Bangalore and many of the crude products used are 
grown in this country and others can be. In every District valuable plants 
are to be found which supply drugs, essential oils, &c., and in all of these 
Mr. Pell is interested. An Exhibit of this kind demonstrates the sort of 
things wanted and planters should be able to judge from it what they may 
be able to supply in the way of minor products of their Estates. As an 
example of this we noticed such commonly grown Indian products as 
Cardamoms, Cinnamon, Chilics, Cinchona succirubra, Citrus fruits, &c., to 
mention only a few. 

We trust that in future. \>ears when his factory is completed, Mr, Pell 
w'ill repeat this ino-^t ititeresting ICxhibiiion on a larger scale, and give us an 
idea of the value of these products, so that planters may form an idea of 
how far it would pay them to collect or even cultivate on a small scale such 
minor products. 

R. D. A. 


OVERSEAS TRADE IX JUNE. 
Kuubi:r by Qu.wtitv. 


Imports of Rubber'‘‘ 

From Dutch Ea^^t Indies (Centals of 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

100 lbs.)... 

X. S. 

N. S. 

7.248 

French West Africa ... . 

1,471 

252 

2,583 

„ Gold Coast 

1,265 

680 

393 

„ Other Countries in Africa! 

N. S. 

N. S. 

7,734 

„ Peru 

2,934 

1,294 

2,929 

,, Brazil 

18,198 

19,290 

21,410 

„ British India 

„ Straits Settlements and Depend- 

N. S. 

N. S. 

673 

encies including Labuan... 

24,481 

28,500 

49,607 

„ Federated Malay States 

13.995 

12,912 

21,025 

,, Ceylon and Dependencies 

7,894 

9,621 

H.611 

., Other Countries! 

3(.,52l 

26,944 

7,133 

Total Imports 

106,759 

99,493 

135,346 

Kt- Exports of Rubber’’'' 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

To Russia (Centals ol l^o 11,^,.)... ' 

11,594 

6,335 

37,338 

„ (}crmany 

21,083 

24,602 

— 

., Belgium 

3.532 

3,759 

— 

.. France 

•9.408 

14.866 

9,062 

„ United States of America 

30,329 

43,528 

68,720 

„ Other Countries ..., 

7,617 

8,033 

16.505 

Total Re-exports 

83,563 

101,123 

131,625 


‘■'Prior to 1915 these figures inchide waste and reclaimed rubber as well 
as raw rubber. 


1 Prior to 1915 imports from Dutch East Indies, British India, and 
“Other ('ountries in Africa^’* w'erc included opposite the rubric “ Othec 
Countries . ' — The Indta-Rnbber Journal, 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF INDIA. 

In our isaue of 19 June 1915 the Agricultural Statistics of British India 
were dealt with. The Second volume has just come to hand coutaining 
statistics for Native States for the year 1912-13 compiled from annual 
returns furnished by the State Durbars through the Political Officers. 

The total area of Native States in India is some 498 million acres 
with a population of 72 millions. The Madras States uuder the control 
of Local Governments and Administrations consist of 6,791.000 acres 
with a population of 4.812,000. 

Mysore State. 

Mysore, a State having direct political relations with the Government 
of India has an area of 18,859,200 acres and a population of 5,806,000. Of 
this area 7.591,600 acres are under cultivation, 2,260,500 acres are in forest, 
and 6,656,600 acres are not available for cultivation. 962.500 acres are 
under irrigation. The following are the areas under the main crops in the 


state 

Food Grains and pulses 

• •• 

... 5,396,000 acres. 

Oil Seeds 



... 3o0,/00 ,, 

Sugarcane 

... 

• •• 

41,600 „ 

Cotton 

••• 

• •• 

... 151,900 „ 

Coffee 

• • • 

• •• 

... 105,900 „ 


The area of Coffee in each District in Mysore State is as follows : — 


Bangalore 

2 

acres. 

Tumkur 

4 

u 

Mysore 

624 


Hassan 

26,046 


Shimoga 

.332 

n 

Kadur 

78,867 


Trayancoke 

St.\te. 


The total area of Travaucore State 
follows : — 

is 4,868,032 acres divided up 

Forests 

544,264 

acres. 

Not available for cultivation 

... 363,763 

)» 

Culturable waste 

625,396 


Current fallows 

118,117 

S) 

Area cropped 

... 1,881,793 


Irrigated land 

825,805 

»» 

The following are the areas under the chief crops : — 


Food grains and pulses • 

... 1,209,508 


Oil seeds 

140,636 


Sugarcane 

9,162 


^ Coffee 

• ... 10,393 


Tea 

38,634 
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Cochin State. 

The total artvi of Cochin State is 904,514 acres divided up as 


follows ; — 

Forests ... ... ... 68,213 

Not available for cultivation ... ... 65,335 

Culturable waste ... ... ... 10,126 

Current fallows ••• ••• ' ... 24,365 ^ 

Area cropped ... ... 476,147 

Irrigated area .... ... ... 158,721 

The following are the areas under the chief crops : — 

Food grains and pulses ... ... 296,989 

Oil seeds ... ... ... ... 2l,2’20 

Sugarcane ... ... ... 56 

Coffee ... ... 8,218 


Total Areas of Crops in S. India. 

Taken in conjunction with the hgures published in our issue of 
19th June, we thus arrive at the following totals for Southern India. Rubber 
does not appear as a separate section in the oihcial statistics and the 
acreage under this crop has been arrived at from other sources and it is 
probably inaccurate ; — 


Madras Residency 

Coffee. 

49,287 

Tea. 

23,880 

Rubber. 

17,278 

Coorg 

42,510 

— 

1,362 

Mysore State 

105,900 

— 

— 

Travancore State 

10,393 

38,634 

19,568 

Cochin State 

8,218 

— 

5,917 

Totals ... 

216,308 

62,514 

44,125 


The Detailed Report of the General Committee of the Indian 
Tea Association for 1914 contains a report on the Production of Tea in 
India during the year 1913, from which the following facts and figures have 
been extracted. 

In this Report the area of Tea in Southern India is given as 63,700 
acres which agrees fairly well with the result arrived at above. The total 
area of Tea in India is put at 609.700 so that South India contains about 
10*4% of the total area. 

The total number of Tea plantations in India during 1913 was 4,386. 
These plantations vary greatly in size in the different provinces. Iq Assam 
the average size of a plantation is 489 acres, in Bengal 547 acres, and in 
Travancore 390 acres. In Madras the average is much smaller, being 
about 161 acres. 

The total production of Tea in India during 1013 is put at 307,097,000^ 
lbs. of which South India is credited with 22,245,060 lbs. or 7*2'^ of the 
whole, The average production of tea per acre varies very greatly ii^ the 
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different districts as is shown in the table below— the general average for 
all India being 534 lbs. per acre. 

lbs. per acre, lbs, per acre. 


Jalpaiguri 


691 

Nilgiris 

393 

Sylhet 

• • • 

570 

Chittagong 

373 

Caebar 

• •• 

561 

Darjeeling 

344 

Travancore 

• • • 

514 

Kangra 

229 

Malabar 


‘ 483 

Ranchi 

154 

Coimbatore 

• • • 

452 

Hazaribagb 

43 


The total quantity of Green Tea produced in India during 1913 was 

3.272.000 lbs. as compared with 4,825,000 lbs. in 1912 and 5,210,000 
lbs. in 1911. Of this South India is credited with 521.399 lbs as compared 
with 1,822,743 lbs. in 1912, or 15'9% of the total production. Bounties 
were paid on green tea from the Tea Oss Fund up to March 1909, but 
since that date no bounties have been paid and with the present high prices 
for black tea the inducement to manufacture green tea appears to be 
getting weak. 

The total figures of expoits of Tea by sea and by land during 1913-14 
were 289,519,000 lbs. and 2,196,000 lbs. respectively. The total exports by 
sea increased by 11 millions lbs. or 4 as compared with 1912-13. 
Seventy-two per cent of the exports of Indian tea is directed to the United 
Kingdom. The total quantity imported into the L'nited Kingdom from 
India, however, is not consumed there, a considerable portion is re-exported 
to foreign countries. During" 1913 the total of such re-exports was 

21.830.000 lbs. the largest quantity going to Ku.ssia. Of the total export of 
Tea from India 21,474,000 lbs. were shipped from South Indian ports or 
7*4% of the total. The following table shows the comparison between the 
exports of Tea from India, Ceylon, and China, the three rival tea-supplying 
countries in the world’s market. 


India 

Ceylon 

China— 


1912-13. 

281.815.000 Ib-s. 

186.632.000 „ 


1913-14. 

201.715.000 ib.s, 

197.419.000 „ 


Black and Green ... 127,827,000 103,038,000 ., 

Brick, tablet and dust ... 69,733.000 70,062,000 ,. 

The quantites of each kind of tea entered for home consumption in the 
United Kingdom are shown below, (in thon.sands of lbs.) 


Total quantity entered. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Indian tea 

168,745 

165,298 

172,844 

Ceylon tea 

89,120 

93,529 

91,518 

China tea 

14,495 

•10.576 

9,683 

31,646 

Tea of other countries 

21,143 

26,006 

Total ... 

293,503 

295,409 

305,691 

Consumptiou per head (in lbs.) 

All tea ... .*« 

6*48 

6*47 

6 64 

Indian tea .V*. 

3*72 

3*62 

3*75 

Quantity in* bonded warehouses. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Indian tea ••• . 

87,099 

93,648 

101,410 

Ceylon tea 

19,388 

17,476 

15,011 

China ... 

T^tA ot other countries 

16,752 

17.529 

13,510 

4,999 

9,839 

8,477 

Totgf.** 

128,2^9 

138,49? 

13a, 408 
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The reported figures of production are not strictly accurate and conse- 
quently any estimate of the consumption of tea per capita in India is 
vitiated at the outset, but in 1913 the total production was 307,2 fiO, 000 lbs., 
the exports 284,453,000 lbs., leaving a balance of 22,797,000 lbs. The 
average balance for the last 5 years is only 17 million lbs. 

The prices in 1913 show a general increase against the preceding year. 
The following are Calcutta prices : — 

1912, 1913. 




As. 

P. 

As, 

P. 

Broken Pekoe 

• •• 

::: 7 

5 

8 

1 

Pekoe 

... 

... 6 

11 

7 

5 

Pekoe Souchong 

... 

... 5 

9 

6 

10 

Declared value 

... 

... 7 

8 

8 

4 


The sales of Indian tea in London on garden account from Ist July, 
1913 to 26 June. 1914 amounted to 1,791,451, packages, as compared with 
1,754,148 packages sold during the same period in the preceding year. . The 
average price re.alised in 1913-14 was •9’25d. per lb., as compared with 
with H’b5d. per lb., in 1912-13. 

The number of persons employed in the tea industry is considerable 
as V *11 be .seen from the following figures : — 

Permanent. Temporary. 

Total number of persons 

employed in India .. 572,533 94,379 

( ' — — — 

In Assam ... 413,897 43,130 

In Madras ... 15,995 3,988 

In Travancore ... 28,565 6,175 

According to the returns of the Registrars of Indian Joint Stock Com- 
panies and the accounts of the companies registered in the United King- 
dom, the capital of Joint Stock Companies engaged in the production of tea 
during 1915 amounted to about Rs. 26*9 crores, or over 17’9 millions: — 

Companies registered in India ... ...Rs. 4,07.73,708 

„ „ United Kingdom ... 22,78,19,445 

Total ...Rs. 26,85,93,153 

R. D. A. 


Noel (P.). Ce quo les Planter cuUiv^es rapporitnt en Fraince; ce 
que les Parasites nous cofHent, (What cultivated plants ideldin Franc^. 
and what parasites cost iisl — Bull. Trim. hab» Entom. Auric. Seine- 
Inf^r., Rouen, No. 3, July- A hgust- September 1914, pp. 3-13. * 

It is stated that 350 varieties of plants cultivated ir. France produce 
;£^360, 000,000 sterling annually. They are attacked by about 6,000 species 
of insects and 2,000 cryptogamic diseases, which ^nse a loss^of 
^The Review of Applied Entomoloi^. s 
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RUBBER. 

An IntenMting Lnotui«#. 

Variabimty in Rubber-— Cause and Ei'FBC*rs. 

Mr. J. B. Eatoo, Agricultural Chemist to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, lectured recently to a gathering of planters and others at the Klang 
Club, Klang, F.M.S., on ** Variability of Plantation Rubber, its Cause and 
some Contributory Factors.” 

At the outset Mr. Eaton explained that the experiments on this question, 
which had been in progress for some six months, had resulted in a large 
amount of evidence being obtained, but was, of course, very difRcult at 
present even to suggest what would be the natural remedy for variability in 
plantation rubber. 

Proceeding, he dealt with two terms of which he said they had heard 
much of late — standardisation and uniformity. The former was a rather 
hazy idea in connection with plantation rubber, for they had no standard 
and. it would be diihcult to set up one. There was a tendency to look fine 
hard Para as the standard, the manufacturer having had considerable 
experience with it, extending over some years. That, however, was the only 
argument in its favour: he thought he could convince them there was no 
other reason why they should adopt it as the, standard. Standardisation 
was, in fact, a very nice word to juggle with, but it was a very hazy idea. 
Uniformity meant rubber of the same type, but there again they had to 
contend against difference, of ideas on the subject. Some said smoked 
sheet, others pale crepe, and so on. referring to types of raw rubber. But 
he wanted to show them that the form in which the rubber was put up 
before vulcanisation was immaterial from the manufacturer’s point of 
view. 

The Broker System. 

In speaking of variability he was not referring to variability in mecha- 
nical strength, although it might appear as such, but to something much 
more vital so far as the manufacturer was concerned. He was not going 
to talk about pretty smoked sheet, or prntty pale crepe, or any other grade . 
They had to make those pretty things now, because they had to depend on 
the broker, who only paid for pretty-looking grades. 

The lecturer then went on to explain that all rubber, no matter in what 
form it reached the manufacturer, was by him creped, though the creping he 
gave it had little or no effect on it. Mr. Eaton then detailed the processes 
by which at the experimental station they vulcanized the rubber- -the 
chemical combination of the rubber and sulphur, the calendering to remove 
air bubbles, and the vulcanisation. The manufacturer, be explained, had 
the choice of three different ways of getting any particular result in vulcani- 
sation. He could increase the sulphur, so within certain limits, increasing 
the amount combining chemically with the rubber, or he could increa.se 
either the temperature at which the vulcanising was done, or increase the 
time, the effect of either of which was to increase the amount of sulphur 
combining and so alter the physical properties of the vulcanised rubber, .^t 
the experimental station they had decided to fix the amount of sulphur, to 
fi\the temperature, and to vary the time. 

First Experiments. 

. lO their first experiments they found that all the rubbers tested gave 
their be^t results at a particular time, viz^i about 2h to 2} hours. They 
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got absolutely different mechanicalf properties if they altered the time. 
These rubbers, being very similar, gave no cine to any variability. Subse- 
quently they got a rubber which vulcanised more rapidly, giving optimum 
mechanical properties at hour. That was a piece of Byrne cured slab. 
Was that due to some particular property of the Byrne cure, some wonder- 
ful discovery in connection with the process, or to the form in which the 
rubber was prepared ? The next piece taken was an ordinary Byrne leaf, 
which gave a more normal time of 2§ to hours. That told them that the 
rapidity of vulcanisation had nothing to do with the Byrne method of 
curing. Following this clue, they made similar slabs smoked in an ordinary 
smoke house which vulcanised in If to hour. Then they made slabs 
which had not been smoked at all, just pan coagulum. Given the same 
thickness, these vulcanised much more quickly than the Byrne-cured slab 
or the ordinary smoked slab. So evidently it had something to do with the 
form in which the rubber was prepared, and nothing to do with any smok- 
ing, which actually retarded vulcanisation. 

From further experiments as to the time which elapsed before creping 
they came to the conclusion that the rate of vulcanisation had something to 
do with an alteration of something present in the latex and in the coagulum 
obtained from it. Rubber consisted roughly, of 94 per cent, of caoutchouc, 
one per cent, of mineral salts, 2 to 3 per cent, of resins. Neither the 
mineral salts nor the resins were likely to alter. The most probable sub- 
stance to change was the protein matter ; it was probably not the proteins 
existing in the latex, but some substance derived from it by some subse- 
quent change which acted as the accelerator. 

In subsequent experiments it was found that there coagulum need be 
left for maximum of about six days before being creped, as the change 
occurred during this period. 

The Manufacturer. 

Mr. Eaton then pointed out how the change, of which it was impossible 
to have any idea from the appearance of the rubber, affected the manufac- 
turer, particularly the small manufacturer. The latter gave certain rubber 
a certain treatment, obtaining an excellent result. Another lot of rubber, 
apparently exactly similar, was given the same treatment with a bad result, 
which the manufacturer immediately concluded was due to a weak rubber, 
whereas the only trouble was he had not given the proper time of tempera- 
ture in vulcanising, and the apparent weakness was due to under or over 
vulcanising. 

The big manufacturer, with his testing laboratories had realised this 
some time ago, but he did not, of course, give it away. He naturally left 
the smaller manufacturer to had out things for himself. 

Factors affecting vulcanisation then, as far as estate practice was 
concerned, were thickness, t.e., amount of serum removed ; smoking (which 
retarded vulcanisation) : use of formalin or other antiseptics ; amount of 
acetic acid and dilution of latex. There were probably natural factors such 
as the age of the tree, rubber from an old tree probably vulcanising more 
rapidly as it contained more caoutchouc and probably a larger ‘proportion 
of protein and other constituents, though this was complicated by estate 
practice. 

A^ to a, remedy, K was at present very difficu4t to suggest one. Natur* 
allyi the more uniform in^^thodsf how adopted do many estates tended to 
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greater uniformity, but the variability was chiefly in respect to rubber from 
different estates. 

Selling by Test, 

Rubber was now sold by brokers, who went entirely by appearance, 
which, as they had seen in the samples exhibited, had actually nothing at^ 
all to do with it. The only way was to eliminate the broker and sell by 
test direct to the manufacturer. In these experiments, in preparing the 
block of pan coaguluin, which was left in this form for some days, they had 
really discovered a new type of rubber, which vulcanised more rapidly than 
fine hai^d Para and ordinary plantation grades, which took a medium time. 
They had only tested eight or nine samples of tine hard Para so far, but it 
was a remarkable fact that all vulcanised in about the same time. So it 
was not unnatural, having in view the variations of plantation rubber, that 
the smaller manufacturer had to rely on fine hard Para. The reason for 
the lack of variation in fine hard Para was the uniform method of prepv ra- 
tion, and that not because of any intrinsic value of the method (smoking 
retarding the rate of vulcanisation) but because the preparation Of a block 
or ball took two or three months ; so many variations were averaged up. 

A Bacteriological Problem. 

The lecturer remarked that so far it looked as if the whole problem 
were not chemical at all, but bacteriological, i.c.. the accelerating substance 
was formed by bacterial action. If they could find out exactly what this 
accelerating substance was, then they could get rid of almost all of it by 
making thin crepe and letting the manufacturer add the accelerator as 
suited him best. Really, however, he doubted the advisability of that, 
because the rapid curing samples gave better mechanical strength than the 
slow ones.. Rapid vulcanisation eliminated the danger of overheating, and 
that was probably the rea.son for this. 

The lecturer remarked that Dr. Schidrowitz first pointed our this 
variability in rate of cure in plantation rubber of which their experirnenls 
at the Agricultural Department first showed the cause, and they were now 
able to prepare a rubber which would vulcanise correctly at any particular 
time, within certain limits. 

His hearers might be interested to know, concluded Mr. Eaton that a 
big American company in Sumatra were sending all their rubber home in 
coagulated slabs three-quarters of an inch thick. They, of course, had a free 
hand, not having to sell through a broker. 

Mr. E. B. Prior proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, coupling 
with it the name of Mr, Grantham, who had collaborated with Mr. Eaton, 
the vote being carried with applause.— T/i 5 Indian Planters' Gazette, 


Nitrate of Soda. — According to the Home and Colonial Mail, the 
total production of nitrate of soda for the past twelve months has been about 
53,400,000 quintals, against 60,300,000 quintals last year. Since the war 
Started wages have gone down considerably on the West coast, and this, 
coupled with the low exchange, has cheapened the cost of production to 
niQSt producers by about 9d. to Is, per quintal. The floating quantity for 
Europe and Egypt on December 31 was estimated at about 312,000 tons, of 
which about 102,000 tons are in German vessels held up in neutral ports. 
The port of Hamburg alone accounts for nearly one-third of the total world’s 
deliveHes of this article . — The Gardeners' Chronicle, 
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(Inoorporatbd.) 

OotitEiitE. 

The Planting Expert publishes an article on Insecticides. 

Under the heading of Agricultural Statistics we also publish a further 
article on Tea Statistics. 

The Manager of the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., writes to iofortn 
us that the Directors have declared an interim dividend on the A & B shares 
for the half year ending June 30th last at the rate of 8% per annum free of 
Income Tax and the Manager of the National Bank of India, Ltd., also 
writes that the Directors have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 
16% (equal to jfl per share) carrying forward 147.492, 

The following additions have been made of planters who have joined 
His Majesty’s Forces. 

CooRG P, A. — W. A. J. Sheidrick, 33rd Cavalry, Persia, Mesopotamia. 

Shevaroy P. A.— Paul Goubert, Manager, Honey Rock Estate, 
Yercaud, has joined the French Army as a Trooper. 

South Travancore P. A.— E. C. Sherman, Merchiston Estate, South 
Travancore, Captain. A. S. C, 

ALTERATIONS. 

CooRG P. A:— C. E. M, Browne, I. A, R, O., 2nd Lieut, attached 
40tb Pathans, France. 

Mundakayam^ P. A.’-'R. Lester now with A. S, C., Meerut. 

West Coast P. A,— 2od Lieut. H, Browne, I. A. R, O. attached 24th 
Punjabis, Mesopotamia. 

OVERSEAS CRAFT FUND. 
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••• 
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8 

0 

SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS’ WAR FUND. 
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0 
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«, 

60 

0 

0 

Mr. James Hume 
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••• 

1, 

150 

0 

0 

Mr. C. E. Mariya „ 


... 

*, 

100 
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0 

Mr, Stephen Bayley (Monthly) 




10 
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Jotal... Rs. 11,600 0 0 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U P. A. S. I. 

' I 

It freqtfently BilppeAs th#t skmpileatof Insftdtiddes, 8co*i are tent us from 
England and the Continent with*a request that they may be tried on our 
local pests, and gating that they are most efficient. Ttoe is sometimes 
no douot about their efficiency biit their price when compared with locally 
made insecticides of equal merit is prohibitive and consequently it is impos- 
sible to recommend their use to planters. 

Mr. P. B. Richards, the 2nd Assistant Entomologist, of the F. M. S. 
Department of Agriculture, who is contributing a most valuable and instruc- 
tive series of articles on the suoject of (he Control of Insect Pests to the 
Agricultural Bulletin of the F. M. S., has some pertinent remarks to 
make on this very subject in the last number of the Bulletin to hand (III. 9) 
which I take the liberty of quoting as they exactly sum up the situation as I 
find it. 

Mr. Richard says, — “ The field of commercial enterprise offered by 
contact poisons has been exploited more than any other form of insecti- 
cides, with the result that there are now on the markets of the world 
large numbers of patent preparations, widely advertised but in the main 
calculated rather to bring picpht to the pockets of the vendors than 
advantage to the users. Some proprietary spray-fluids are of coppidcrable 
insecticidal value, while others are worse than useless. Those which are 
good are usually expensive, while the bad ones are dear at any price. 
None will bear comparison, as .to efficiency and cheapness combined, with 
the standard non -proprietary washes or emulsions. 

The only point upon which the patent insecticides cap fairly claim 
advantage is that of convenience. Making spray-fluids for oneself is 
certainly more laborious than purchasing them ready for use. There is 
often, too, some doubt as to one’s ability to prepare the ^material properly, 
which may be the deciding factor in purchasing an inferior spray-fluid at 
a high price. Given a little care and attention, there is no reason whatever 
why almost all that is necessasy in the way of contact sprays should not 
be made by the user. If, however, it is decided to purchase a patent 
preparation, the immediate purpose for which.it is required should be 
carefully considered and an insecticide obtained which is prepared for that 
purpose. The use of extensively advertised cure-alls should be rigidly 
avoided. 

** Whereas (he use of home-made standard insecticides is recommended 
against the purchase of expenaiye proprietary spray-fluids, there is yet a 
perfectly legitimate field for enterprise in the preparation and marketing of 
standard washes and emulsions. If prepared in quantity by local firms, 
standard insecticides could be retailed at a profit at such prices as would 
render it not worth while for the planter to go to the trouble of making 
them for himself. To mention a few, there should be a market for naph- 
thaline emulsion and tobacco extract, for lime sulphur concentrate, rosin 
wash and kerosene emulsion ; and for crude oil emulsion, the preparation 
of which requires apparatus which would not be available on many 
estates.** 

In the case of Bordeaux Mixture which is being more and more exten- 
sively used in South India it is: much the best plan to make it on the estate. 
In sotn^ cases, however, it is impossible to give it the Careful supervision 
necessary for its successful preparation. In such cases a similar product 
which may be stored tn a condensed form Is Woburn Bordeaux Paste. The 
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Agents in India for this preparatidh ‘ are ItfeWsV iSHaW Wallace & Co., 
Calputta. The paste does not resist the Indian climate very well and is apt 
to decompose on keeping. Intending purchasers should therefore ascertain 
firom the sellers whether fresh stock is available before ordering their 
supplies and should only obtain ^ucb, quantities as they can use quickly at 
any one time. 

Crude Oil Emulsion again is an insecticide difficult to prepare on the 
estate. It is obtainable from Messrs. Bathgate & Co., Calcutta. 

To sum up, it is as a general rule the best plan to make up insecticides 
and fungicides on the estate and to use cheap materiahs easily obtained 
locally such as Fish Oil Resin Soap, Ac.i than to buy proprietary spray 
fluid'i from abroad. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAt>." 

Planting Expert, 


Coffee. 

The end of the Brazilian crop year, which runs from July to June, is 
generally a time for reviewing the statistical position. This year the world’s 
visible supply is the smallest on record since 1901, and then the consump- 
tion, which is now practically 20 m1!H6n bags in the twelve months, was 
much smaller. During June the stock decreased 719,000 bags against a re- 
duction of only 327,000 bags last year, leaving the total oniy 7,538.0C0 bags, 
which is hardly five months* supply. The different markets of the world 
are, however, in such an unsettled state that 1! is most difficult to forecast 
the future. Owing to recent legislation and the practical prohibition of 
exports to many European countries, this market is temporarily at a stand- 
still. If the London stofsk is to bei; left solely to the home trade there 
is far more. than they ordinarily require, but if exporting is to hei allowed 
again, the stock is much too small foe the demand that may be expected. 
Some of that usually taken by the Continent could be used by the home 
trade, and. would make up for tbe.deficiency in^ Costa Rica, but other choice 
qualities such as Mysore and Vera for which nothing can be substi- 
tuted, will doubtless remain dear throughout the season. If the export trade 
is likely to be stopped for any length of time shippers will discontinue to 
send supplies here, and so our stock will soon be depleted, at all events of 
all those parcels that can be used. Quotations throughout the week have 
been very irregular ; some merchants have been willing sellers, and prices 
are accordingly lower, but the bulk has. b^en withdrawn until matttfrs have 
settled down. A Committee of the trg^ has been formed, to communicate 
with the Government, in the hope qf^^jmaking exporting easier, but still 
under supervision. 

London Coffee Returns. 

Home* 



Consumption. 


Export. 

Stock. 


1915, 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

For week ended 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Ton's. 

Tons. 

r Tons, 

July 3 

For 37 weeks 

... 358 

268 

1,007 

860 

24,072 

22,772 

ended July 3 

...11.690 

8,400 

^1116,906 

15,690 

’ — 

— 


*The Home amount contains a proportion for Export delivery by cart, 

—The PfOrfwcc Marhefs'- 
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AORIOUIiTURAL STATISTICS. 


In our last issue we published a number of statistics relating to Tea, 
and to complete this, with the object of making our pages a source of 
reference on the subject, we now publish some further statistics relating 
to Tea compiled from the Report of the General Committee of the 
Indian Tea Association (London) for 1914-15 which comes to hand by 
the mail. 


The Report gives the following figures of area and production for the 
year 1913. 


Area, 

Assam ... ... 367,549 acres 

Bengal ... ... 158,162 „ 

N. W. Provinces & Bengal ... 17,300 „ 

S. India ... ... 66,708 „ 

Ceylon ... ... 399,000 „ 


Production. 
199,721,950 lbs. 
80.420,336 „ 

4,708.907 ., 

22,398,477 „ 

192,176,160 „ 


Exports of Tea in India. 


From Northern India — 

Outside United Kingdom 
To United Kingdom 
From Southern India 


52,974,040 lbs. 
220,669.383 „ 

20,973,120 „ 


Total ... 


From Ceylon — 

Outside United Kingdom Black... 

' Green... 

To United Kingdom ' Black... 

Green... 


294,616,543 lbs. 


74,115,580 lbs. 

3,937,663 „ 
116.619,404 „ 
543,772 „ 


Total ... 195,216,419 lbs. 


The following is the analysis of Southern India tea shipped from Cochin, 
Tuticorin, Quilon, Alleppey and Calicut and transhipped at Colombo 
during 1914 ; — 



Shipped from 

Transhipped at 

Destination. 

South Indian 
Ports. 

Colombo. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

London 

... 11,990,042 

491,424 

America 

5,540,641 

682,299 

Colombo 

... 2,916,735 


Indian ports ... 

.4. 363,478 . 

1.394 

Asiatic ports ... 

... 148,429 


Germany 

2,515 

31,059 

Russia 

... 7,360 

556,653 

Other places ... 

3,920 

-i- 

China 

... — 

554,307 

Australia 

... — 

795,977 

Austria 

... — • 

8,136 

Holland 

... — 

760 

Africa 

... — 

12,579 

Asia Minor 


2,500 

Malta 

• •• 

2,185 

Total 

... 20,973,120 

3,139,273 
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The total quantities of tea shipped from the Tea producing countries 
during 1914 were : — 

From India ‘ 306,677,100 158. 

Ceylon ... ... 195,216,400 „ 

Java ... ' ... 71,297,700 „ 

China ... ... 189,250,000 „ 

Japan ... ... 39,475,400 „ 

R. D. A. 

OISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
South Travanoore Planters’ Association. 

Proceediftf^s of the General Meetinff held at the Quilon Cluh^ 
on Saturday^ 28th August^ 1915, at 10^30 a,m, 

PRESENT, — Mr. L. G. Knight (Chairman^, Messrs. C. Hall, A. W. Upcher, 
A. W. Leslie, and T, P. M. Alexander, (Honorary Secretary). 
Visitors: Messrs. J. L. Henderson, E. Lord. W, G. Thom 
and J. A. Gwynne, 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and passed. 

Kalthuritty Flafl Station , — Read Agent’s letter of August 2nd, and 
iit was resolved that the Honorary Secretary be asked to write the D. T. S. 
asking if he would kindly consent to meet a member of this Association 
next time he came to Thenmalai, to discuss the matter. 

U, A. S, /. — Read telegram to Secretary, U. P. A, S. I. sent by 
/Honorary Secretary which reads as follpws : “ We regret we are unable to 
‘ send Delegate this 3'ear and would undertake to pay the two annas per acre 
subscription for five years if the new scientific scheme goes through and 
hope that the South Travancore experimental station is put in this District. 
We have got both Tea and Rubber, we could give them land alongside the 
Railway either under cultivation or jungle. Secretary, South Travancore,” 
which was confirmed at present Meeting subject to Proprietors not refusing. 

Read letter from Mundakayam Planters’ Association rc, registration of 
carts and vehicles. It was decided that this Association should co-operate. 

(Signed) T. P. M. ALEXANDER, Hony, Secretary, 
Notes. 

The Committee of users of dyes appointed to confer with the Board 
of Trade as to a national dye scheme has come to a unanimous decision in 
favour of the adoption of a scheme which differs in certain important 
respects from those of the schemj previously made public. The proposal 
b to form a company with an initial share capital of ;f2,000,000, of which 
1,000,000 will be issued in the first in.^Unce. The Government will make 
to the company a loan for twenty-five years, corresponding to the amonnt 
of share capital subscribed up to a total .of 1, 000.000, and a smaller pro- 
portion beyond that total. The Governm3nt advance will bear interest at 
.4 per cent, per annum, payable only out..pf net profits, the interest to be 
cumulative only after the first five years. In addition, and with the desire 
of prom Ming research, thb Government has undertaken for a period of ten 
years to make a grant to the company fpjr the purposes of experimental and 
laboratory’ work up to an amount not exceeding in the aggregate 100,000. 
The modified scheme has been received with more approval from users of 
dyes in Leeds and the district than the. original scheme, and the feeling 
appears to be general that it wilt meet with a considerable measure of success. 
;The grant .for scientific receareh in connection with the manufacture of dyes 
is a. particularly satisfactory provision of the new %cheme,’^Nature. *. 
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RfJBBER. 

Leaf-*F|||I of Havea. 

Preliminary note in connection with the Investigation of the Secondary 
LeaLFall of Hevea brasiliensis in South India. 

On plantations of Hevea Brasiliensis in Travancore and Cochin, and 
also according to report in Malabar, besides the ordinary seasonal leaf-fall 
which occurs in the early months of the year, a second leaf-fall occurs in 
July and August during the monsoon. The gusts of wind at this time bring 
down such showers of leaves that the phenomenon well deserves the name 
of leaf-fall. Not all the leaves fall, during the second leaf-fail as they do 
during the first, but still the mass of foliage on the trees looks decidedly 
thin and the ground within ten dajrs of the first leaves beginning to fall bps 
a thick covering of fallen leaves. Some trees shed more leeives Vhan 
others. One may be almost bare while another may have almost JtS full 
stand of leaves. Such a second leaf-fail is apparently unknow^n in Ceylon 
and Malay. 

2. Several ideas have been advanced to explain the occurrence such 
as that it is a physiological response on the part of the tree to Its climatic 
conditions, chiefly to the large rainfall which is from 30 to 40 inches in 
July, or that it is due to a definite disease-causing organism. 

3. An investigation has been begun in the Mycological laboratory at 
Coimbatore in connection with second leaf-fail and this year a parasitic 
fungus has been commonly found on various parts of the tree. This 
fungus agrees in its characters with that called Phytophthora Faberi by 
Maublane and Phytophthora Theohromae by Coleman. It has been found 
on the fruits, the green blades of the leaflets, the stalks of the leaflets, the 
main kalks of leaves, the young branches, and on the thin^ bark that is 
growing over the part of the stem.that has been recently tapped. 

4. On the surface of young fruits small areas take on a dull water- 
logged appearance, become sunk below the general surface level and 
subsequently assume a dark tint. Several may unite to form large 
irregular patches. The young fruits split but do not shed their seeds 
and remain hanging by their stalks. The surfaces of the spots ultimately 
become covered with a grey powdery mass which consists of sporangia 
(spore-cases of the fungus). Thin slices, or sections, looked at under a 
microscope show a non -septate mycelium ramifying both inside the cells 
and in the spaces between them: and being in direct conection with the 
sporangia. (The mycelium is the name given to the mass of threads of 
which a fungus plant is composed. Each thread is called a hypha and 
these hyphae are said to be non -septate when they have no cross walls 
dividing them into compartments.) 

5. The young tender leaflets become flaccid and curl UD irregularly. 
On their surfaces are scattered grey masses of sporangia. Even the leaves 
in the bud are infected and become covered with tbease groups of 
sporangia. On the more mature leaflets small or large greyish disGoloared 
areas occur distributed anywhere on the leaf surface. Along the : margins 
of the spots, on the under surfaces of the leaflets, powdery masses of 
sporangia occur, while in close ^cottoeotion with the vi^s towards the centre 
of the spot tiny drops of latex exude. Sections showed*, the same non-sqitate 
branching mycelium of the fungus in the tissue of the leaflet as well as in 
the vascular buudles and it was in direct connection with the sporaogU. 
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6. Portions of the stalks of thejeaflets and of the main stalk of the 
leaf become discoloured, assuming first a light, then a darker tint of brown. 
Sometimes the whole stalk is affected. Drops of latex appear on the 
discoloured areas. Sections again showdd the same non-septate mycelium 
of the fungus but no sporangia. However, on putting the stalk in a sterile 
tube with a little sterile water sporangia were produced in two days. 

7. The ends of young branches that produce the young infected leaves 
mentioned In para 5 assume a dark water-logged appearance, become soft, 
and rot. On drying the infected part shrinks. Sections show non-septate 
inycelia In all the tissues of the branch. Sporangia, however, have not 
yet been found in this position. 

8« During very rainy weather, when the trunk is streaming wet, a 
slight darkening of the newly forming bark may be seen on the tapped 
area a littj^ above the tapping cut. The bark is soft and rotte^i and it is 
said that the rotting may extend inwards and interfere with the fre^h 
formation of bark. When the trunk becomes dry grey masses of sporangia 
appear on the surface. Sections showed the same non-septate mycelium of 
the fungus in the rotten tissue in connection with the sporangia. Regard- 
ing this form of rot it has been found by experience in Mundakayam that 
it can be effectively checked by putting, with the thumb a thin smear of a 
mixture of tar and tallow over the affected portion. 

9. Thus the same fungus has been found in all these different parts 
mentioned producing on the surface its sporangia (or seed-cases). It has 
'been brought into pure culture on MfPtata, carrot agar, and French 
bean agar. In the culture tube it looks like a little mass of cotton wool. 
This is the mycelium, the body of the fungus. On little branches attached 
to the threads lof this mycelium very small round things (like minute trans- 
parent, colourless glass beads) can be seen by means of a band lens. 
Looked at under the microscope they appear as pear-shaped bodies full of 
a granular substance. Each one is called a sporangium and it contains 
spores, which are the seeds by which the fungus reproduces itself, 'When 
placed in a few drops of water and the water is changed once or twice the 
end of the sporangium opeos and several little spores emerge and swim 
about. After a time each swimming spore comes to rest and produces a 
thread which, if it gets on a suitable place on a Hevea plant, bores into the 
plant, uses the food inside .the plant, and produces the disease symptoms 
already mentioned. With the fact that the spores or seeds can swim is 
associated the fact that the disease caused by this fungus is more 
apparent during the monsoon rains, for then the spores can swim about in 
the rain water that streams over the trees; 

Inoculation Experiments. 

10. In order to prove that a pure culture of this fuugus would infect 
healthy plants the following experiments were made on the estate : — 

Experiment U — Three healthy Hevea plants about one year old were 
chosen. Suitable tubes with open ends were carefully pushed over the 
leaves so that the stalks of the leaves were inside the tubes and the 
green blades of the leaves outside. A tiny piece of mycelium having 
sporangia was placed in water on a glass slide. Several changes of water 
were given and the swimming spores emerged. A drop of water containing 
swimming spores only was placed on the leaf-stalk inside the tube. Both 
end 9 of the tube were plugged with cotton wool, the inside layer of which 
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was moistened. All this was done to ensure that no other spores would 
get in to the leaf- stalk and also to keep the air inside the tube moist. In 
two days the portion of the stall© of the leaf where the swimming spores had 
been placed was discoloured and had drops of latex. Under the microscope 
it showed the characteristic non-septate mycelium and sporangia, Three 
other leaf- stalks were treated in the same way and produced the satne 
result. Two others were treated similarly except that no swimming spores 
were put on them. They were the controls to prove whether* enclosing the 
leaf-stalks in tubes did not also produce the effect. They remained healthy. 
Thus it was the mycelium produced from the swimming spores that caused 
the spots to be formed. 

; Experiment 2.—A seedling Hevea was put under a glass jar and a 
drop of water containing swimming spores was placed on* the surface of one 
of the leaflets. In 3 days a discoloured patch appeared where the drop was 
put Sections showed the characteristic non-septatc mycelium ihsidd the 
leaflet. No other leaflet was affected. ^ 

► u ' 

Experiment i.— A seedling Hevea was placed under another glass jar 
and a drop of water containing swimming spores was placed at the junction 
of the stalks of 3 leaflets. After 3 days the leaflets drooped and then 
dropped off one by one. The leaflets of none of the other leaves did so. 

11. These observations and experiments prove that Phytophthora 
Faheri, as it was called bv Maublane, or Phytophthora Theobrotnae by 
Coleman, is parasitic on the leaf-stalks and leaves of Hevea hrasiliensis.^ 
Other similar experiments are in progress to prove whether it is alfeb 
parasitic on the fruits, stems, and new-forming bark and the results* of 
these will be communicated in the next note. From Fetch’s recorded 
observations, and those noted above, there is really no doubt but that it is 
parasitic on these parts, still inoculations experiments with* pore cultures 
will prove the case unassailably. 

12. Our expefiments do not^ however, prove that this fungi4s is 
the cause of the second leaf -fall. Very much more work will ha\e to 
be done before the cause is clearly demonstrated. That this fungus occurs 
on the leaves, however, is suggestive and the investigation of thfe subject 
will be continued, I would like to get all available information concerning 
this second leaf-fall from the planters’ point of view, and Mr. Anstead, the 
Scientifle Officer to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, has 
kindly consented to gather it. Perhaps planters particularly interested 
would communicate their observations to him. 

13. Mr. Petch, the Government Botanist and Mycologist in Ceylon, 
some years ago noted this fungus, Phytophthora Faheri, as the cause of 
the disease of Hevea fruits and it was his work that suggested the search 
for this fungus on Hevea trees. This is, however, the first time that the 
fungus has been brought into purer culture on artificial media from Hevea 
and proved by experiment with such pure cultures to be parasitic on 
that plant. 

WILLIAM McRAE, 

Government Mycologist^ 

Sr @UNDARARAMAN» 

Assistant Myifologist^ • 
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RUBBIQR trade ASSOCIATIOH OF LONDON. 

MONTHLY STATISTICS, 

No. 4. 

Import^ of all kinds of Rubber into the United Kingdom. 


From 

Straits Settleme^s apd 
Federated 'Malay 
States 
Ceylon 
British India 
Dutcb East Indies ... 
Brazil and Peru 
Africa 

Other Countries 

Total Tons ... 


• :• 

July- 


SevenMonths epded July. 


1914,* 


'1915. 

19U.^ 

1913^^ 

2,485 

2,399 

1,711 

25,953 

16,909 

13,471 

385 

612 

384 

8,317 

4,176 

3,108 

53 

— 

. — 

819 

' — ' 


249 

— 

•M, . 

1,542 

— 


865 

661 

; 877 

8,955 

9,634 

12,088 

3fi9 

29 

' 73 

2,230 

427 

1,389 

133 

1,232 

1,828 

1,226 

9,367 

11, '288 

4,559 

4,933 

. 4,873 

49,042 

40,513 

41,344 


Exports of all kinds of Rubber fronri the United Kingdom. 

July. Seven Months ended July. 


To 1915. 

Russia ... 306 

Germany ... — 

Belgium ... — 

France ... 788 

United States ••• 3,733 

Other Countries ••• 711 

1914.*^ 
363 ^ 
1,172 
172 
554 
958- 
367 

1913* 

’ 391 
695 
143 
392 
1,421* 
229 

1915. 

6,544 

4.005 

25,490 

5,073 

1914.* 

4,119 

6,781 

1,351 

4,132 

13,992 

2,446 

1913.* 

3,929 

6,315 

1,134 

2.800 

9,325 

2,159 

Total Tons... 5,538 

3,586 

3,271 

41,112 

32,821 

25,662 

* Including Waste and Reclaimed Rubber. 



Imports, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool, July^ 
1915; 

Imports..^^ Deli- 
veries. Stocks 31st July. 

I • Plantation 
London 

For July. 
... 4,365* 
50 

For July. 
5,378 
129 

1915. 

4,745 

464 

1914. 

3,251 

756 

1913. 

2,920 

935 

Total Tons 

... 4,415 

5,507 

S,209 

4,007 

3,855 

Liverpool ^nda 

... 207 

169 

584 

342 

946 

451 

630 

934 

1,103 

1,283 

Total "tons 

... 376 

926 

L397 

1,564 

2,386 

'^ptal Tons for 
|,dpdM 9c Litrcirpool 

... 4,791 

6,433 

6,606 

5,571 

6,241 
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Shipmbnts from Straits Sfe’TTLEMENTs and F. M. S. 




'Jope. 

Six Months ended 






J^e. 



1915. 

1914. 1913. 

^ 1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Tons 

••• 5t052 

3,786 2,817 

34,799 

22,356 

15,294 


Shipments 

FROM Ceylon. 






Six Months ended June. 






1 





^ r' 




/• To 

’June. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

United Kingdom 


521 





Russia 


20 





Germany 

• •• 

— 





Belgium 

• • • 

— 





Ftattce 

U. S. A. 

• •• 

• • • 

23 

394 

8,609 

6,970 

4,578 

2,316 

Other Countries 


28 





Total Tons... * 

986 






J 

* Figures iDRde up to June 28' h. 


S * 

U, Av* lMP/5)iRTf& AND Exports. 

' Five Months ended 

’ May. May. 

/ ^ -A. ^ 


Imports. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1915. 

. m4. 

1913. 

India rubber 

7,299 

- 7;264 

3,844 

38,500 

29.737 

22,759 

Gutta and Balata 

567 

1,519 

2,961 ' 

5,137 

5,267 

10,970 

Total Tons... 

Exports. 

7,866 

•8,783 

6,805 

43,637 

35,004 

33,729 

India rubber 

91 

202 

193 

1.072 

874 

1.047 

Gutta and Balata 

65 

10 

6 

256 

40 

38 

Total Tons... 

156 

212 

199 

1,328 

914 

1,085 


Para Receipts. 


Rubber 


July, 1915. 
1,060 

Caucho 

• •• 

230 

Rubber 

• • • 

July. 1914. 
... 1,040 

Caucho 


330 


6, Mincing LanBy 
10th August, 1915. 
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Indi^an Xea,—On\y 4,700 package^jj^^re offered at pablic sale. There 
was a steady deioand and prices were tully maintained. In some cases a 
rather dearer tendency was noticeable, but not much interest was taken in 
a selection of second-hand old season*s tippy Teas, the majority of which 
was withdrawn. There was very little to be had in leaf kinds under iHd. 
per lb. A few invoices of new season’s Darjeelings were included, and very 
full prices were realized, The quality wav fairly average, but the Teas 
were somewhat thin pointless. For next week about 10,000 packages are in 
type. At the sale held in Calcutta on June 22, about 20,000 packages were 
sold. All grades >^ere in strong demand, and the lowest descriptions were 
dearer. The exports to the United Kingdom for the first half of June were 
5,205,000 lbs„ against 4,3^,000 lbs 1914. 

Java Tea , — ^n unusually large qt^anlity was offered on Thursd'^ 
when over 10,000 packages were brougjtit forward. The tone was 
strong and late rates were fully maintained. In comparison with Inqlapa 
and Ceylons, however, the quality obtainable is particularly attractive, more 
especially among Broken Pekoes between- Is, and Is. Id. These descrip- 
tions are well worth the attention of the trade, 

Ceylon Tea.-^The smaller amount )>rought forward at the auctions on 
Tuesday met with strong .support, and with an active demand for Teas up 
to Is. old., the market was mostly dearer. Full prices were paid for the 
better liquoring Pekoes and Orange Pekoes, and there was less obtainable 
under llfd. Broken Pekoes were in request generally, and rates frequently 
advanced. Dusts and Fannings Were' 4fii'i6bknged. At the public sales 
27,908 packages were offered, nearly all of which were sold. 

China Tz^.-^bere'is no change ih this market aod prices remain 
firm, especially for common leaf Teas. A fair business has b^en done in 
clean MoningjS' under lOd. but the fine aod finest grades have been slow of 
sale. Attention, has been given to new season’s Teas ’’ to arrive,” but the 
number of contracts made has only been limitedc as the majority of buyers 
prefer to wait for the bulk, , 

London Tea' Market. 

Duty Paid. Export. 


For week ended 
June 19 

For 25 weeks ended 
June 19 


1914. 

lbs. 


1915. 

lbs. 


5,931,229 5j656,975 


1914. 
lbs. 

947,012 


1915. 

lbs. 

724,839 


’‘The Produce Markets' Review. 


137,686,447 148;304,409 25,269.088 27,289,681 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Rubber Exports duiIing June, 1915. 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber from the 
Federated Malay States during the month and six months ended 30th June, 
1915, are from telegraphic information received by the Malay States Infor- 
mation Agency in London, the corresponding figures for 1914 being added 
for purposes of comparison 

1914^ 1915. 

Tons. Tons. 

' June ••• 2,306 3,403 

January— J^ne ... ... 13,850 19,190 

— TAs Board of Trade Journal. 
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Yendayar Estate, iRundakayam, 
1st September, 1915. 

BattgmloiHi Meeting. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

2 Siri-r-Tbe Hon'bie Mr. Barber’s report was published ia the Ma4iw 
Mc^ily also in the Planters' Chronicle, but only a few tines were giveu in 
the former to the .debate on my pbjectipns to it. It may interest non- 
subscribers to the Labour tDepartment to know that 1 withdrew my 
resplu^tioni^not because I was satisfied with the Hon’ble Mr, Barber’s reply, 
butibecause there was nothing to be gained in insisting on the resolution 
being put tp the Meeting as 1 had good reason to believe it would not be 
supported. I said that in my district no under hand work had been done 
against the Department, and that the proper way to put a stop to under 
hand work and plans to blackguard an individual would be for the Hon’ble 
Mr. Barber to give the Meeting full particulars. 

As a result of conversations I had .with the Hon’ble Barber, our 
Chairman, Mr. Brown, and other Delegates, 1 feel convinced that they will 
not tolerate unfair competition on the part of the Labour Department 
agaihst non-subscribers. This does not mean (hat I have ever complained 
of unfair competition or that I think non-subscribers will never have to com- 
plain on this score. It is quite possible that we may at some future time 
have grievances against the Department, but 1 am confident that a patient 
and Impartial hearing will always be given us at U. P. A. Meetings. 

1 think the procedure at the Annual Meeting, hallowed though it may 
be b/ custom, should be altered. 1 have not time at present to enter fully 
into this add also consider that it would be presumptuous, for me to offer 
suggestions lo men who have attended these Meetings regularly for years. 
Rule X certainly should either be strictly adhered to or cancelled altogether. 
The rule was presumably made so that Delegates could be given instructions 
on contentious subjects by their respective local Associations. At present 
it appears^ to be a dead letter. 

The U. P. A. holds a license only from the Government of Madras. I 
would IHce it to apply for licenses from Travancore and Cochin also. It 
could then have a i^egistered office at Quilon or Alleppey and, taking the 
place of the Combined Travant^ore Associations, might hold an Annual 
Meeting there to deal with our local affairs. Planters living under the 
Government of Madras are able to apply through the U. P. A. for redress of 
their local grievances, but Travancore and Cochin men cannot do so, and 
this gives rise to the complaint tiiat the U. P. A. is of little or no use to 
Travancore and Cochin, 

This letter is already much longer than 1 intended it to be and there 
remains one other matter 1 desire to motion. It is the question of XJnity 
which it seems to me Mr. Hiebtrdson^'and the Hou'ble Mr. Barber look 
upon in a wrong light. Let os by'sttl means be united when attacked from 
outside, but if in all other qases we‘ are to play the game of follow the 
leader,” the U. P, A. will soon cease to be a real five help to planters. Just 
as a bad pain about the belt lets a man know that he has dined well buV not 
wisely, so internal opposition helps to keep the functions of a body like the 
V, P. A. healthy and vigorous. 

‘ Yours faithful^’, 

i. . 
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CEYIiON AORIOUliTURAL STATISTICS. 


The Ceylon Blue Boolf for 1914 has )uat ocuno to hand from which 
the following been exttfbled it IM thikt tleff may prove 

of interest to plant€t^^ and be a handy fdrtfi of tUffieiiiee in "the future. 

The total area of Ceyioo is 25,331 sqparjs naitefSi^and io 1914 there were 
2;526,i83 acres under cultivation; and ^78,563 acres undef pasture, A 
total of 3,663,351 acres was uncultivated out of which 1,073^457 are waste 
lands incapable of being rendered productive and unfit for pasturage. It 
would thus appear that the area which is not cultivated though fit for 
cultivation, 2,589,894 acres is a little more than the total area cultivated. 
In fact only about half of the land in Ceylon which might be put under 
cultivation is so used. 

The population of the Island in 1914 was 4,106,350. The total number 
of births was 162,177 and of deaths 136, 831. 


The following are the total 
cultivated in the Island in acres: — 

Paddy 685,147 

Other grain ... 130,314 

Coffee ' ... 913 

Cacao ... 34,129 

Cinnamon ... 46,133 

The actual distribution of ti 
table 


> under the chief different crops 

Cotton ... 219 

Tea ... 486,536 

Tobacco ... 12,841 

Cinchona ... 100 

Rubber ... 168,178 

areas is shown in the following 


Province & District. 

Tea. 

Rubber. 

Rubber 
and Tea, 

Rubber & 
Coconuts. 

Coconuts. 

Coffee, 

c4 £ 

*2 § 
a E 

'O 

Cinchona. 

1. Western Prov — 




i 

“ i 





Colombo 

799 

7,383 

4,041 

175 

284,809 

1 

• • • 


Kalutara 

18,043 

51,469 

6,427 


49»115 

... 

• •• 

• 99 

2. Central Prov — 









Kandy 

168^313 

1,803 

• •• 

... : 

11,858 


517 

loo 

Matale 

19,500 

30,000 

..* 


^750 

io 

900 

• •• 

Nuwara EHya ... 

129,307 

• •• 

• 99 



105 

1,006 

• • • 

3. Southern Prov— 









Galle 

13,300 


... 

..k 

52,928 

• •• 



Hambantota ... 

» ... 1 



••4 

19.142 

• •r 

... 

• •• 

Matara 

7,264 

1.010 

... 


! 39,967 

15 

... 

• • • 

4, Northern Prov- 





1 




Jaffna 


.••• 


... 

19,229 




Mannar ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3.652 

1 ... 

• •• 

1 *** 
999 

Mullaittiva ... 

... 

... 

... 

*•. 

2,164 

! 

I * ** 

• •• 

1"' 
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Province ^ District. 

Tea. 

i 

r 

Rubber 
and Tea. 

III 

n 

Coconuts, 

Coffee. 

tA 

« § 

•5 1 
« o 

o 

Cinchona, I 

5. Eastern Prov— 

Batticaloa 

... 


1 

I 

1 

... 

• •• 

32,968 


1 


Trincomalee ... 

• ee 

1 

... 

... 


3,781 

... 

... 

... 

6. North-Western 
Prov — 

Kurunegala 

900 

5,420 


• • • 

227,556 

• •• 



Pattalam 

... 

... 1 

1 

... 

59,116 


... 

...• 

Chilan ***| 

... 

... 

... 

... 

105,323 

••• 

... 

• • • 

7. North Central 
Prov — 

Anuradhapura ... 

1 

1 

125 



2,825 



• ••* 

8. Province of Uva— I 

Badiilla 

63,144 

10,356 



4,163 

539 

35 

• • e* 

9. Province of 

Sabaragamuwa — 

Ratnapura ..^ 

25,765 

23,753 


... 1 

10,590 

22 

354 

see 

Kegalla 

40,111 

36,106 

37,829 

... 

40,165 

41 

378 

• •• 


The following quantities of 
Ceylon during 1914 : — 

Tea 

Coffee 

Cinchona Bark 
Rubber • •• 


agficultural products were exported from 

... 193,583,502 lbs. 

... 299 cwts. 

... 4,141 lbs. 

... 34,353,099 lbs. 


The number of immigrants from India to Ceylon during 1914 was 78,662 
and of Emigrants from Ceylon to India 49,031. 

R. D. A. 


In the Revue generate des Sciences (Vof. XXV., p, 777), M. Louis 
Brunet discusses the position of the combatant nations as regards the power 
of obtaining supplies of the metals copper, zinc, lead« tin, nickel, and mer- 
cury, which play so importstnt a part in modern warfare. The conclusion 
reached is, that the position of the Franco- Anglo* Russian alliance is far 
better than that of the central European Empires, not so much on account 
of the greater producing power of the alliance, but owing to its 'mastery of 
the sea, which has enabled the English and French d^ts to prevent in 
large measure the importation of metals declared ^ contraband of war’t 
from neutral countries into Germany and Austria. — Nature. . 
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RUBBER. 

Priokitig of Rubboi* Tf*MO> 

During the last ten years many experiments have been made with 
implements designed to incise the latex tubes of Hevea brasiliensis. It has 
long been recognised that the one great disadvantage of the present excision 
or paring method lies in the absolute destruction of living bark, which in its 
turn necessitates the renewal of bark at the expense of store material in the 
plant. If latex could be obtained by mere pricking of the latex tubes and 
no damage be done to the cambium, a fairly ideal method of exttaction 
would have been evolved. Ceylon has taken the lead in experiments of this 
kind, though other trials have been made in Java, Malaya, and South India, 
with implements designed to effect the same purpose. The pricking method 
has also been applied to Manihot trees in Africa and various parts of the 
East. Judging from after effects one can certainly say that no ideal pricking 
method has yet been evolved for Hevea. Remarkable growths are notice- 
able on all trees which have been so tapped and for the present one can 
only give publicity to the work done, without making any definite recom- 
mendation for pricking instead of paring on estates. 

Below we give an account of pricking experiments made in Ceylon with 
the “ Bamber” and “ Northway** implements. 

The Bamber Prickbr. 

Tapping with the Bamber pricker was begun in April, 1910, on a plot 
which contained 147 trees of average girth 15 in. This instrument consists 
essentially of an oblong piece of wood, in which are fixed six knife points, 
each half-an-inch broad, rounded at their ends ; they are arranged parallel 
to and vertically above one another, and one inch apart. A shallow vertical 
channel is made in the outer bark from a height of six feet down to the 
ground, and transverse incisions, one inch apart, are made from the top to 
the bottom of the channel by placing the pricker along the channel and 
driving in the blades by striking it with a malfet, the operation being 
repeated until the base of the channel is reached. 

In case it is desired to institute a comparison with the tapping of the 
experiments on one-third circumference, etc., by ordinary methods, it must 
be noted that these pricker experiments, which involve a two- monthly 
period, enjoy an advantage over the others in the following respect. In 
each two months, the first month includes tappings on all the trees, while 
the second includes only a few tappings on the largest trees. Therefore, 
the first month’s tapping provides the bulk of the yield, and the second only 
a comparatively small amount. 

As these trees were tapped all round every two months, or in some 
cases every month, this pricker system must be regarded as a drastic one. 
At the end of the first two months the maximum square of uninjured bark 
which it would be possible to find on the lowest six (or three) feet of the 
stem would not exceed one square inch. But as the ends of the pricker 
blades are rounded, it is claimed that uninjured strips are left overlying the 
cambium mid-way between the vertical channels, and that these are suffi- 
cient to provide for the transport of food down the system. 

Although accurate measurements are not . possible, it would seem that 
the trees have suffered more under this than under ordinary tapping 
methods, as judged by the sixe of their crowns, which appear smaller than 
those of the trees on neighbouring plots. 
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A notable pbenomenon on many tjie trees is the formation of swel- 
lings enoircling the stem, especially in the upper part of the tapping 
area. These swellings are about six ibcbes apart, a fact which appears to 
indicate that their position is dependent upon the length of the tapping 
instrument. 

The girth measurements of the trees at a height of three feet do not 
indicate any marked retardation of growth, the most striking feature of the 
trees tapped by this method being the sudden decrease in girth immediately 
above the tapped area. From this it "may be concluded that from 19 to 34 
per cent, of the increase in girth is due to the effect of tapping, }.e., to the 
formation of wound wood owing to the injuries to the cambium. 

This conclusion is supported by the results of an examination of the 
stem. The fibres of the new wood are, in great part, contorted, instead of 
vertical, and thus exhibit the characters of wound wood. A cross section 
of the stem shows numerous short brown lines, arranged in concentric 
circles, each indicating where the pricker penetrated to the wood, and if the 
surface of the wood is carefully pared away it is seen that what appears as 
a line in the cross section is a vertical patch of dead tissue on the original 
surface of the wood. 

Apart from the extra demand on the reserves of the tree to provide for 
the formation of wound wood, two important physiological disturbances 
results from this wounding. The contorted wound wood is not as efficient 
in conducting water up the stem as normal wood, and the dead patches in 
the wood prevent the radial movement of food, from its storage place in the 
wood, to the cambium, where it is required for the formation of new wood 
and bark. 

It will be evident that on physiological grounds, this system cannot be 
recommended, while, from the practical standpoint, the high percentage 
of scrap will generally be regarded as a disadvantage. 

The Northway Pricker, 

Experiment /. 

An experiment with the Northway serrated knife was begun on 25 
trees in January, 1912. The average girth of the trees was 24 inches. 

A shallow channel was cut from a height of hve feet down to the base. 
Oblique incisions were then made along this channel, herring-bone fashion, 
at a distance of one foot apart, and alternately on opposite sides of it. 
The length of an oblique incision was inch, equal to that of the knif6. 
Two days later new incisions weie made on alternate days until the area 
bordering the channel had been completely tapped. A new channel w&is 
then made about two inches from the first, and the process continued. 

On this system the whole of the stem was not completed until the end 
of January, 1914. The yield per tree for the two years January, 1912, 
to December, 1913 was 495 grams in the first year aqd 692 in the second. 
The percentage of scrap for the whole period was 31 per cent. 

It is evident that this system compares very unfavourably with other 
methods, whether judged by yield per annum, yield from a given area, or 
bark consumption. 
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Experiment II, 

In Augu^, 1912, a further exp^nment was begun with this iostrmnent 
on two rows, one of 25 and one of 25 trees of approximately the same girth 
as in Experiment I. In this case the trees were tapped daily, and the 
pattern was full herring-bone, with five V’s, instead of five alternating single 
cuts. It will be seen that by this method the bark would be worked over 
four times as rapidly as in the former, if the cuts were the same distance 
apart. The daily cuts were made one inch apart at the beginning, but the 
distance was changed to three-quarters-of-an-inch later. 

Tapping was completed at the end of April, 1913, or in seven-and- 
a^half months, allowing for a rest of six weeks in February to March. As 
the cuts were then not properly healed, the trees were not re-tapped. 

The yield per tree of the first set was 679 grams ; that of the second 
set 667 grams. The percentages of scrap were 26 and 29 respectively. 

TV.e yield per tapping by this method was 15 per cent. 1ess*than by the 
slower method, and the total yield from the whole tappable area 43.3 per 
cent. less. It was obtained in one-third of the time, but the trees could not 
be immediately re-tapped . — The India Rubber Journal, 


OVERSEAS TRADE IN JUl.Y. 


Rubber by Quantity. 



Imports of Rubber** 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

From Dutch East Indies (Centals of 






100 lbs)..« 

••• 

N. S. 

N. S, 

5,572 

ff 

French West Africa 


920 

224 

1,487 

«f 

Gold Coast 

••• 

727 

423 

480 

»» 

Other Countries in Africa 

••• 

N. S. 

N. S. 

6,763 

*« 

Peru 

... 

1,126 

1,150 

414 

9t 

Brazil 

••• 

18,522 

13,255 

18,981 


British India 

••• 

N. S. 

N. S. 

1,191 

• » 

Straits Settlements and Depend- 






encies, including Labuan 


21,818 

39,738 

36,303 

}* 

Federated Malay States 

••• 

16,516 

14,072 

19,349 

1* 

Ceylon and Dependencies 

... 

8.595 

13,678 

8,622 

If 

Other Countries 

... 

40,953 

27,593 

2,975 


Total Imports 

... 

109,177 

110,533 

102,137 


Re*Exports of Rubber,* 


1913. 

1914. 

1915, 

To 

Russia (Centals of 100 lbs) 

... 

8,763 

8,124 

6i855 


Germany 


15,577 

26,256 


>1 

Belgium 

... 

3,198 

3,849 

• • • 

9f 

France 

... 

8,754 

12,413 

17,659 

*• 

United States of America 

... 

31,143 

21,464 

83,613 

a 

Other Countries 

... 

5,129 

8,221 

15,938 


Total Re-Exports 

••• 

73,264 

80,327 

124,060 


* Prior to 1915 these figures include waste and reclaimed rubber as well 
as raw rubber,— TAe In^id-Rubb^r Journal, 
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TEA. 

CompaMtive Table of Movements of Tea for the past 

Three Years. 

(According to the Boarii of Trade Returns,) 

India. 




Imports. 



1915. 

1914, 

T913. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

January 

... 32,178,315 

15,870,358 

16,671,303 

February 

... 16^38,432 

11.467,914 

9,624,848 

\larch ••• 

... 8,173,263 

7,080.658 

7,745,108 

April 

... 4,200,717 

3,392.009 

2,736,710 

May 

... 2,203,116 

1,319,708 

1,603,593 

Juno 

... 5,574,233 

3,469,891 

2.877,159 


* 

s 

• 

Six months 

... 67,608,276 

41,748,811 

40,940,328 


Home Consumption. 


1915. 

1914. 

1913. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

January ... jjji 

... 18,452,184 

17,137,085 

15,543,743 

February 

... 20,456,424 

14,896,398 

13,672,079 

March 

... 26,810,043 

11,078,492 

12,914,717 

April 

... 22,844,197 

12,732,593 

17,417,421 

May 

... 9,258,767 

16,976,111 

16,186,942 

June 

... 8,894,648 

13,389,453 

12,252,396 

Six months 

... 106,716,263 

89,210,132 

87,987,619 



Imports. 



1915, 

1914. 

1913. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

July 

... 

13,317,344 

8,527,905 

August 

... 

* 19,610,950 

21,492,186 

September 

... 

27,696,891 

31,486,616 

October 

... 

12,450,669 

36,008,680 

November 

... 

33,828,614 

35,120,982 

December 

... 

55,650,074 

30,439,495 

Six months 

... 

162,554.542 

163,075.864 

Twelve months 

.. . 

203,326,306^ 

•M. 

203,459,657 






Home Consumption. 


1915. 

1914. 

1913. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

July 

... 

14,279,965 

12,706,978 

August 

• • • • 

16,598,714 

12,035,865 

September 

• •s 

12,449.996 

12,532,145 

Octob'^r 

... 

17.1.39,921 

16,285,497 

November 


19,562.269 

16,178,208 

December 

... 

15.569,310 

15,035,189 

Six months 

* ... 

95,600,175 

84.773.882 

Twelve months 

... 

184.810.307 

• 

172,843,911 
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Exports. 





1915. 

1914. 

1913. 




lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

January 

... 

• •• 

'3;823,305 

1,707,722 

1,962,446 

February 


• •• 

2,138,606 

1,385,857 

1,743,750 

March 

• •• 

• •• 

'2,826,329 

1,480,849 

1,498,929 

April 

• •• 

• •• 

1,626,302 

1,475,831 

1,750,417 

May 

• • • 

... 

1.056,206 

2,103,291 

1,625,804 

June 

... 

... 

1,159,871 

1,462.964 

1,194,504 

Six months 

... 

... 

12,630.619 

9,616.514'^ 

9,775,850 




Stock at end of each month. 




1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

January 

... 

• « « 

96,379,000 

97,900,000 

92,458,000 

February 

... 

... 

90,217,000 

92,575,000 

86,393,000 

March 

••• 


66,803,000 

83,715,000 

79,363,000 

April 

... 

... 

45,609,000 

72,906,000 

62,890,000 

May 

... 


36,579,000 

54,972,000 

46,093,000 

June 

... 


30.567,000 

43.560.000 

35.653.000 

Six mouths 

... 

... 

~ 

— 

— 





Exports. 





- 1915. 

■ 1914, 

1913. 

July 

• •• 

... 


1,191,751 

1,498,532 

August 


... 


939,823 

1,764,974 

September 


... 


2,505,615 

2,143,320 

October 


... 


8,411,258 

2,918,885 

November 


... 


6,032,665 

1,997,620 

December 

• • • 

... 


1,796.965 

1,730.963 

Six months 

... 

... 


20,878,077 

12,0S,294 

Twelve months 



30,494.591 

• 

21,829,974 




Stock at end of each month. 




1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

July 

... 



41,247.000 

29,921,000 

August 




43,091,000 

37,573,000 

September 




55,320,000 

54,438,000 

October 


... 


41,482,000 

70,651,000 

November 




48,586.000 

87,646,000 

December 


... 


86.574,000 

10,191,000 


Six months 

... 

— — 

Twelve months 


— — 

* Adjusted. 


Deliveries of Indian tea including Exports from 1st July, 1914 to 30th 
June, 1915 were 235,825,000 lbs., or at the rate of 19,652,000 lbs. per month. 

Deliveries of Indian tea including Exports from 1st July, 1913 to 30th 
June, 1914 were 195,655,000 lbs., or at the rate of 16,305,000 lbs. per month. 

Deliveries of Indian tea including Exports from Ist July, 1912 to 30th 
June, 1913 were 19,124,000 Ibf., or attherateof 15,937,000 lbs. per month. 
Stock of au. Tea iN Bond on 30th June. 

1915. 1914. 1913. 

79,617,000 lbs. ' 77,436,000 lbs. • 77,099,000 lbs. 

Geo. White & Co.. Tea Brokers, 
u 31, Fenchurch Street, E. C. 


The, Indian Planters' Gazette, 
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BURROWING ANIMALS. 

Sorai*s that wand thaii* way even through Rook* 

By Percy Collins. 

Burrowing animals constitute one of those natural groups whose mem- 
bers, irrespective of their true affinity, are bound together by similarity of 
habit. They are found in all the more important divisions of the animal 
kingdom. Many instances might be cited from among the mammals, the 
reptiles and the birds, but the most striking engineering feats are performed 
by certain of the invertebrates. 

We will take as our first example the mollusc known to fishermen as 
the piddock. Its scientific name is PholaSt but its two-valved shell has 
been given the pretty, popular name of “ angel’s wings,” the reason being 
perfectly obvious after a glance at the creature itself. Now, the mollusc 
which resides in this gaping shell is very much like an oyster or a clam, so 
far as its bodily aspect is concerned. It seems to be very flabby, and very 
much lacking in what we term ** brain power.” Yet this tenant of the 
** angel’s wings” is capable of burrowing into hard rock, sinking downward 
gradually as its shell grows, just as though it were merely working itself 
into sand. As most people know, a great many kinds of shellfish burrow into 
sand, and this habit renders them safe from many enemies. Certain fishes, 
however, plough up the sand and crack and eat all the molluscs they can 
discover. And it is probable that the persecution of these fishes, or rather, 
of their ancestors, brought about the rock-tunneling habits of the piddocks. 
Sand burrows were unsafe. Hence the piddocks began to burrow into 
rocks and stones instead. Commencing in youth, they pass the whole of 
their lives in working their way into these hard-grained substances, and are 
thus able to set their would be enemies at defiance. 

As it works its way into the rock the piddock becomes a life-long 
prisoner in its own tunuel. Increasing in size, it works its way deeper, 
the hole gradually becoming larger. But as the lower part of the 
piddock’s shell is much greater in circumference than the upper, and as the 
creature is constantly growing, the entrance of its tunnel is soon too small to 
admit of its egress. This, however, does not matter to the piddock, whose 
sole concern is to hide. It takes all its food in solution. In other words, it 
sucks in sea-water through one tube, and discharges it through another, 
relying for its sustenance upon the minute scraps of foodstuff that chance 
to be in the water around it. Thus the piddock is quite happy and content 
in its self-made dungeon. 

Another marine tunneler nearly related to the piddock is the Teredo, or 
** shipworm.” This creature works its way into wood ; not rotten wood, 
but good solid oak or teak. In past, years it was a menace to the shipping 
of the whole world, but the advent of the steel ship put a limit to its 
depredations. Still, it n^naces submerged timber of all kinds, if unpro- 
tected, and in Holland, it is regarded almost as a national danger. Like the 
piddock, the shipworm makes its tunnels wholly for protection, for it does 
not feed upon the wood chips which it rasps away. 

No one — not even men of science — can tellexcaily how the inddock and 
the shipworm accomplish their wonderful boring feats. Some have thought 
that the work was done by means of constant rasping, produced by t^e 
movment of the shell; others, that the fleshy, musculai ** foot” of the 
animal respresented the chief tool ; while stilt others have bdd that the 
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constant action of the water, pumped, as it were, through the body of the 
mollusc against the sides of its crypt, effected the gradual enlargement 
necessary as the creature increased ip size. As a matter* of facU It is 
highly probable that a combination of all these means render the shlpworm 
and the piddock the expert tuiinelers that we see them to be. 

One point about the shipworm*s tunnels is of especial interest. It is that 
they are lined with a layer of hard, shelly material in exactly the same way 
that human engineers line their borings with stone or brick work, or with a 
tube of steel. This shelly lining .prevents the wood from swelling and 
bulging inwatd, and insures the free passage of water along the tunnel. 
This is very necessary ; for, as we have seen, the shipworm relies upon a 
constant supply of sea-water in order to feed. Anj(l as its tunnels are 
often of great length, it must make sure that no stoppage shall occur, or 
else run the risk of being starved to death. 

A much thicker shelly lining is constructed by a cousin of the shipworm, 
known as Cyphus. It makes long tunnels, not in wood, but in the sand of 
the sea-bottom. Thus, if it did not construct a reliable casing within its 
burrow, it would very soon be cut off by a “ fall ” of sand behind it and 
perish like a miner imprisoned by a sudden subsidence of rock or coal. In 
fact, the shipworm and the Cyphus “ shore up ’* the sides of their tunnels 
in exactly the manner which modern engineers agree to be the best namely, 
by constructing a tube within the boring as the work progresses. 

These shelly tubes are sometimes dug out of the sand by the South Sea 
Islanders in sections varying from four to six feet long and are valued 
highly by the finders as charms. They are placed above the doorposts of the 
huts. * Vertical shafts are sunk by certain molluscs termed Aspergilium ; and 
these, too, are lined with shelly material. The tops are roofed over in a 
very pretty way, the edge being frilled and the covering studded with holes 
like the rose of a watering-pot. In this way undesirable intruders are 
kept out, while a free passage for water is preserved. 

Among insects, we find an extraordinary number of larval forms that 
are fitted for burrowing. 1 he most interesting are the wood-borers, many 
of which are able to drive long tunnels into the hardest timber. They 
subsist upon the fragments of wood which they rasp away with their 
powerful jaws. Of course these same jaws are the tool? with which the 
actual work of burrowing is accomplished ; but the methods by which the 
soft-bodied animal obtains its purchase and maintains its surprisingly rapid 
advance, are very imperfectly understood. Some of these larvae 
those of the Lucanidoe or Stag-beetles) have a curious sickle- shaped form, 
the hinder end of the body being curved downward beneath the head, 
where it acts as a lever by means of which the insect is thrust forward. But 
the cylindrical larvae, such as those of the Cerambycidoe or long-horn 
beetles, must gain their leverage by muscular expansion of their body-seg- 
ments acting upon the walls of the burrow. In each case, however, the 
details call for further investigation. 

The grubs of long-horn beetles play an important part In virgin 
forests by attacking the trunks of dead and dying trees, which they soon 
reduce to pulp. In this way they not only break down the effete organic 
huitter, but rapidly return it to the soil, where it acts as manure to ne.w 
geperatipps of plant life. It has been said that but for the activities of 
|hes^.,aaa other wood-feediqg grub?, all natural forests would gradually 
Ij^Q^Jb^Qclked up with dead timber. But froui^ the standpoint of forestry^ 
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the majority of wood-boring insects must be regarded as pests, although 
their powers to injure have probably been somewhat exaggerated in the 
past, since many of the species confine their attacks to dead or sickly trees. 

The great family Scolytidoe (popularly termed bark beetles) has of late 
years been closely studied, and their economy proves to be of great interest. 
Some genera are monogamous, while others arc polygamous, and this 
distinction is indicated by the characteristic markings which each species * 
leaves upon the surface of the wood,''! rn mediately beneath the bark, in the 
case of a monogamous species, the female, after hibernation, scoops out a 
small chamber in the bark of a suitable tree. She then takes a short flight 
and returns with a mate, pairing taking place within, or close to, the 
chamber. The female now sets to work in earnest drilling a long, straight 
tunnel between the bark and wood, and depositing her eggs along it to right 
and left alternately. Whan the grubs hatch, each eats its Way outward 
more or less at right angles to the “ mother gallery,** and when full-fed 
pupates at the end of its burrow. In this way curious and beautiful patterns 
are (raced upon the surface of the wood. It has been found, moreover, 
that the particular angle made by the junction of the larval with the maternal 
galleries differs in the respective species, and is thus^serviceable as a means 
of identification. 

In polygamous species, the male first excavates a roughly circular 
chamber beneath the bark, and therein receives from four to six females. 
After pairing, the females construct their respective tunnels, which all 
radiate from the nuptial chamber ; and as the grubs in their turn bore 
outward from the egg-tunnel at all angles, very complicated patterns usually 
result . — Scientific American, 


Is THERE TO BE ANOTHER VALORIZATION ? 

The prospects of a large crop and the loss of the German and Austnan 
markets by the war embargo have led the Brazilian Government and its 
State of Sao Paulo to resort again, it is reported, to the so-called valoriz- 
ation plan for the protection of their coffee planters. Dispatches from Kio 
de Janeiro, say that at the reqiiest of Sao Paulo, the Brazil Congress has 
ordered an issue of about $'^7,000,000 paper currency, half of which is to 
be used in buying and withdrawing from the market a large part of the new 
coffee crop, up to 4,000,000 bags. The first valorization, following the 
record high crop of 1906*1907 — 23,800,000 bags — caused a continuous 
disturbance of the coffee trade for five years, though there is no gain- 
saying the fact that for a time its operation seemed to be the sa!!- 
vation of the coffee interests of this country. Of course, no second 
coffee valorization schen.e can be participated in directly by anyone 
in this country, as was the case with the first. When something 
like Brazil's plan was proposed last year for the relief and protection of 
bur cotton growers, officers of our Government who advocated the plan 
were reminded of the Sherman Act suit, brought during the operation of the 
first coffee valorization scheme, against agents and representatives pf Brazil, 
and the proposal dissipated into thin air. The coffee trade in general in 
this country want no repetition of their experience with valorization, aqd 
Brazil's depressed financial condition would hardly seem tp be able td 
stand the extra burden of thid vast issue of paper , notes. — Sitnn^ofis^ 
Spice MilU 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

The Director of the Department intends to make a preliminary tour in 
the Telegu districts from the 16th to the 25th September, to visit the 
country being worked by Messrs. Walton and Bartels, who have got in 
touch with new connections of coolies for Estates in Mysore and Coorg 
which want them. The work has borne its first fruits and the Director will 
make more definite arrangements for its continuance on sound lines, which 
is th€ object of his visit. On the 27th, he will be at Bangalore. On the 28th, 
he will start for Chickmagalur, and visit a few Estates where Telegu labour 
is wanted. On the 3rd October, he will return to Bangalore. During his 
absence correspondence should be addressed as usual to Bangalore, but 
urgent and personal matters which can catch him between 28th September 
and 2nd October at Chickmagalur may be addressed to the Kadur Club, 
Chickmagalur. He hopes that Subscribers who wish to see him will take 
advantage of his short stay at Chickmagalur. 

The Director of the Labour Department acknowledges with thanks the 
kindness of Messrs. Spencer & Co., Ltd., in granting Concession tickets for 
Meals at all their Refreshment Rooms ^d Dining Cars on the Railways 
served by them, for the use of all the European Officers of the Depart- 
ment. 


Coffee. 

Only comparatively small quantities of coffee have been offered at sale, 
and prices haVe been steady at recent rates. It is generally expected that 
some pf the restrictions on exports will shortly be removed, in which case 
values will probably harden. Although the market is rather dull, many 
possibilities engage the attention of those who arc interested in the future 
of the trade. The recent temperance legislation and the influx of French 
and Belgian refugees have both tended to increase the consumption of 
coffee. MiUions of young men, in training, and on active service, are 
acquiring the “ Coffee habit,*' in camp and in the caf6s on the Continent. 
The grocer never had such an opportunity to foster his coffee trade, so 
many propitious circumstances prepared the ground for him. Coffee is a 
thoroughly wholesome beverage, and owing to its delicious flavour and 
stimulating properties it is an ideal beverage for combating intemperance. 

London Coffee Returns. 

Home’^'* 



Consumption. 

1915. 1914. 

.0915. 

Export. 

1914. 

Stock. 

1915. 1914. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

For week ended 

August 14 

246 

300 

150 

44 

29,335 

21,797 

' For 33 weeks 

ended Aug. 14.. 

13,258 

9,925 

17,763 

18.364 

^ • 

. 


^Tbe Home amount contains a prd(»ortion for Export deliver^ by cart, 

— TAi Vroduce MarJ^ets* 
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The Scientific Officer has been away^ on tour in the Nilgiris but returns 
to headci carters at the end of this month. 

Everyone will regret that Doctor Leslie Coleman, Director of Agri- 
culture, Mysore, ha« been suddenly called to England for domestic reasons, 
and all who listened to his delightful apd instructive lecture at the late 
Annual General Meeting will have the greatest sympathy with him in his 
anxiety. 

SOUTH INDIAN PLANTERS’ WAR FUND. 


Amount previously subscribed 



Ks. 

11.775 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Mr. F, M, Hamilton 



100 

0 

0 

Mr. G. L. Newberry 



10 

0 

0 

Mr. E. H. Halliley 



20 

0 

0 

Mr, K. H. Crowther 


... • 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. E. Lund ... 



150 

0 

0 

Mr. C, R. T. Congreve 



500 

0 

0 

North Mysore Planters’ Association 



500 

0 

0 


Total 

Rs... 

13,065 

0 

0 

OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT FUND. 
Amount previously subscribed 

1,252 

8 

0 

Mr, A, C. Wi Denne 

••• 

• •• 

20 

0 

0 

Mr. F. M. Hamilton 

... 

• •• 

50 

0 

0 

Mr. W, F. Scholficld 

••• 


25 

0 

0 

Mr. A* Durham 

••• 

• •• 

15 

0 

0 

Mr. L. Newcome 

••• 

• » • 

50 

0 

0 

Dr. R. F. Hiley 

... 

• •• 

30 

0 

0 

Mr. A. H. Jackson 

t • • 

• • • 

25 

0 

0 

Mr. W. Woodman 


• • • 

25 

0 

0 

Mr. P. R. r. Punja 


• •• 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. J. D. Brewer 

••• 


25 

0 

0 

Mr. St. John Hunt 

••• 


20 

0 

0 


1,547 8 0 


Total 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held at Balehonnur 
Bungalow^ on September 13th^ 7915. 

Present. — Messrs. C. H. Browne (Vice-President in the Chair). C. Danvers, 

F. I. Morgan, L, P. Kent, C. S. Crawford, E. W. Fowke, F. W. 

Hight, C. C. Kent (Honorary Secretary). Visitors : — Messrs. 

H. M. Northey, G. N. Frattini, G. V. K. Frend. By Proxy : 

Messrs. S. L. Mathias, F, J. Parton. 

Chairman's Address. — Gentlemen,— The past year has been an event- 
ful one. The end of the terrible war now being carried on, appears no 
nearer than it was six months ago. One thing alone is certain ; it will 
continue until the Allies have completed their task and peace is made on 
our own terms. 

As loyal subjects of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, we view 
with pride the splendid contribution of men and money this State has made 
to the Imperial Anny, 

You have all read Mr. Murphy’s speech in Bangalore which resulted in 
the creation of the South India Planters’ War Fund. It would be pre- 
sumptions on my part to add to that stirring and elo(|uent appeal. I feel 
confident every man will respond according to his circumstances and show 
our brave lads at the front that their pals have not forgotten them and are 
going to see them through. 

The past season has been a poor one for Coffee, Following a sea.son 
of bumper crops, it was only reasonable to expect the poor crops which 
were harvested. Those who were able to get their crops Home early in the 
season found keen competion and good prices. As soon as the Home trade 
was supplied, prices fell and coffee was hard to sell. Thii stale ot affairs is 
likely to continue so long as the blockade of Germany, which is one of our 
largest consumers, lasts. 

The Labour Department has now been in existence over one year and 
has, I think, fully justified itself. South Canara, the district in which we 
are mainly interested, has caused the Control Committee some anxiety, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in securing the services, in consequence 
of the war, of a suitable whole time agent. This, I am glad to say, has now 
been overcome. 

It will take a few years before we can expect to reap the full benefit of 
the Department. Labour suppliers at the onset were opposed to it, 
ascribing its inception to .some sinister motive on the part of employers, in 
much the same way, a.s beneficent measures adopted by Government for 
checking the spread of infectious diseases are usually received by the 
ignorant. I am glad to say thi.s is changed. The honest supplier has 
■begun to realise the Department was established for his benefit as well as 
his employer, their interests being the same, they are now freely invoking 
its aid. 

I would specially draw your attention to the remarks addressed by Mr. 
Martin, the Director pf the Labour Department, at the General Meeting in 
Bangalore, to Proprietors, Managers and Subscribers, on the subject of the 
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limitation of advances. The four paragraphs referred to should be printed 
in large letters and hung in every estate Manager’s office in Mysore, 

The rate of advance depends solely upon the planters {hemselves. It 
is what he chooses to make it. It is to the interest of employer, supplier, and 
cooly, that the rate of advances be kept down. This can only be done by 
planters themselves combining and loyally adhering to agreements. I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying, that in Mysore, ativances are higher and less 
satisfactory, than in any other district in South India. The remedy is in 
our own hands. 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton has, on more than one occasion, pointed out in 
Bangalore, that every available cooly in South Canara is under advance 
either to Coorg or Mysore. There are no fresh villages to exploit ; half the 
coolies we employ were born on estates. We do not advance them to 
enable them to come to our estates. They would do that in any case, 
we advance them to go to the coast for a holiday. The more we 
advance a cooly the longer he can stay away gambling and drinking and 
the shorter period he works for us, while at the end of his holiday he finds 
himself with a mill stone of debt round his neck. Owing to this abominable 
system of heavy advances, the cooly has deteriorated both physically and 
morally. You know this Association has made certain suggestions with a 
view of limiting advances, which will, I hope, be accepted by the other 
Mysore Associations. 

Some time back the Director of the Labour Department suggested 
the advisability of drawing up some rules for the settlement of our 
internal Labour Disputes, We have long felt the want of such rules, 
which would be a guide and assistance to Labour Suppliers and help 
to stop crimping. Our Association took the initiative and drafted rules which 
were generally approved by members and sent to the Bababudin and South 
Mysore Associations, for their consideration, and a reejnest that they would 
suggest any alterations or amendments they deemed necessary. We 
might now leave the matter in the hands of a committee composed of a 
delegate from each Association which would doubtless be able to draft a 
set of rules, which would prove acceptable to all. 

The Mysore Associations have always taken an active part in the 
development of the Scientific Department, a fact which Mr, Anstead has 
acknowledged in his history of the Department. We have, therefore, every 
reason to be satisfied with the latest developments by which the Govern- 
ment of Madras takes it over, and without any extra contributions from us, 
will put it on a scale which cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit to 
planters and commensurate with the importance of the Great Planting 
Industries of South India. 

Honorary Secretary's Report and A ccown/s.— Gentlemen, —The 
number of estates on the register is now 19, representing a total of 9,075t 
acres. Only one estate with a subscription of Rs. 80 is in arrears, (this 
amount has since been paid, but after I had closed my books). 

I regret to report that since our last annual meeting no new estates 
have joined the Association, but 3 estates with a total subscription of 
Rs.393 have declined to recognise any obligations due by them to the 
Association and Assistant Scientific Officer Fund, although resolution No, 3 
of our meeting of the 29th March, 1915, has been many times brought to 
their notice, they have declined to subscribe from December 31st last. Also 
2 other estates with a subscription of Rs, 132-8-0 have signified their i^en- 
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tibn of discontinuing subscription from June 30th, 1915. and 3 estates with a 
subscription of Rs.415-8-0 have only agreed to meet their obligations to the 
Assistant Scientific Officer Fund for the future. 

The revenue for the past year has been from subscriptions Rs.5,322-15-0, 
interest on fixed deposit and current account Ks.171-5 0, and a cash balance 
of Rs. 1,81 1-3-4 brought forward from last year, giving Rs. 5, 140-10-9, which 
leaves the total fiinds at the credit of the Association at Rs.4,000 on Fixed 
Deposit with the National Bank and a cash balance to carry forward of 
Rs.2,164.12-7. 

. As we have a long agenda to get through 1 will not go into details of 
the various disburseinoaits, but the books are on the table for members to 
go through. 

Benevolent Fund. — Subscriptions amount this year to Rs. 210-0-0 
which has been forwardod to the Honorary Secretary of the Fund, and 
receipts sent by him through me to the donors. 

Thanking you. Gentlemen, for your help and the prompt way that you 
have answered my appeals for subscriptions, I beg to submit my resignation 
of the Honorary Secretaryship. 

Proposed by Mr. F. I. Morgan *and seconded by Mr. E. W. Fowke that 
the accounts be adopted,— unanimously. 

Labour Rules* — Read correspondence with the Bababudin Planters* 
Association and the S. Mysore Planters* Association anent proposed Labour 
Rules. Proposed by Mr. Danvers, seconded by Mr. L. P. Kent: “That in 
view of the necessity of early action regarding the same being taken, that 
the Bababudin Planters’ Association and the S, Mysore Planters’ Associ- 
ation be asked to each appoint a Delegate to meet and finally embody a set 
of Rules acceptable to all Mysore Associations.”— Carried. 

Resolved that the Chairman’s remarks on the subject of limitation of 
advances should be printed in Canarese and circulated among the Indian 
planters of this district. 

Coffee Stealing.— stated the history of his case and read 
copy of Judgment Noi 109 of 1914-1915 in which three accused were proved 
before the 2nd Class Magistrate at Mudigere to be guilty of having stolen 
coffee from his estate, and received as punishment one month’s imprisonment 
each, which in his opinion was totally inadequate as a deterrent. 

Resolved “ that the Honorary Secretary be reejuested to send a copy of 
the Judgment in Mr. Morgan’s case to the Chief judge or the Chief Court 
of Mysore, as in the opinion of this Association the sentence passed is 
wholly inadequate as a deterrent, iii^vitew of the case with which coffee may 
be stolen, and the difficulties of detection, a state of things acknowledged 
by Government, in the fact that special Police are stationed in Coffee 
Districts during crop time, and asking fPr an expression of his opinion and 
help,” 

Association Subscription. — Proposed by Mr. F. J. Parton, seconded 
by Mr. C. C, Kent “ That the Rs. 6,000 novy to the credit of the Association 
be utilised to liquidate our liabilities to the Assistant Scientific Officer Fqnd 
to the end of the guaranteed term. That the future subscription to the 
Association be such as is‘*8ufficient for current expenditure and liabilities to 
the P. A. S. I.. That in future no large sum be boarded up for the 
benefit of posterity.” 
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After full discussion the following amendment was proposed by Mr. 
C. S. Crawford, seconded by Mr. F. I. Morgan, ** That it is not desirable 
to reduce the subscription to the Association until the termination of the 
guarantee to the Assistant Scientific Officer Fund, when the question can be 
considered.” The amendment was carried. 

Proposed by Mr. E. W, Fowke, seconded by Mr. F. W* Higbt, ** That 
^s.500-0‘0 should be given from the Association funds to the South India 
Planters* War Fund.** — Carried unanimously. 

Election of Memhets not representing Estates. — Proposed by Mr. 
L. P. Kent, seconded by Mr. Hight ‘‘That Companies, Firms, and private 
individuals may become members of the Association on election, provided 
they are not Managers or directly interested in planting properties in 
Mysore, on payment of an annual subscription of Rs. 12, which shall entitle 
them to one vote.’* — Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Danvers, seconded by Mr. C. C. Kent, “That the 
Mysore Pharmaceuticals, Ltd., be elected members of the Association.** 
— Carried unanimously 

U. P. A.S.I. Deleflate's Report. — An interesting report was given by 
Mr. Browne of the U. P. A. S. I. meeting, and a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Delegates was passed. . 

Dassara Delegate. — Mr. F, I. Morgan was elected to represent the 
Association at the Dassara at Mysore. 

Mr. Morgan was requested to bring to the notice of Government: — 

(D Delay in getting Darkasts for land sanctioned. 

(2) Insufficient punishment for coffee thefts. 

(3) Progressive deterioration of district roads* 

Assistant Scientific Officer. — Mr. Frattini gave an interesting lecture 
on the results of hi.-« experiments with Bordeaux mixture for the prevention 
of Black rot, and also the landed co^ts of the various ingredients required 
for the preparation of the mixture. 

Tea.—Re 2 id letter from the Superintendent, Kadur District Economic 
Conference, enclosing terms for the cultivation of Tea and Camphor. 
Resolved that this Association, while appreciating the progressive spirit of 
the Government, is of opinion that the reservation of 50 yards on either 
bank of streams will prohibit full advantage being taken of their offer. 

Miscellaneous. — Read letter from the Amildar, Koppa Taluq, No. 216 
anent Tarikere — Sringiri Light Railway. Resolved that the letter be circu- 
lated to all members of the Association. 

Election of Office Bearers.— Mr. W. H. Reed was elected President 
of the Association, Mr. C, Danvers, Vice-President, and Mr, C. C. Kent, 
Honorary Secretary. 

(Signed) C. C. KENT, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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Anamalai Planters' Assooiation, 

Minutei of a Mating of the General Committee held at Oaetleoroft Bungalowt 
at 3*30 m. on 17th Maroh% 19 IS. 

Present Messrs. Oofigreve (Ohairman) J. E. Scott, E. W. Sim cook and 
A. 0. Ootton (Hoxiorary Secretary). 

Eetate Boundary Demarcation . — The Honorary Secretary was instruot- 
ed to write to D. F. 0., S. Ooimbatore Circle, requesting a reply to the 
Association’s letter of March Sth. 

Cochin Outlet Boad.—Beed the Dewau’s letter suggesting that a meeting 
should take place between himself and members of the Association to 
discuss the matter. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the 
Dewan and arrange a date for the meeting. 

Poet and Telegraph aFaers.— Correspondence read. 

A. P. A. Finance.^lt was decided that the clerk’s pay should be raised 
from Bs.lli/* to Rs. 80/- per mensem up to June 1915, and that the Associa- 
tion should purchase a Typewriter. 


rSigned) A. 0. OOTTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Anamalai Planters* Association. 

Minutes of a Committee Meeting held at lyerpady Government Bungalow^ on 
May mth, 1915^ at 2-30 p, m* 

Present Messrs. Congreve, Robinson, Robb, Scott, Fowke and Cotton. 

Labour Department.'— It was decided to have advertisements of the Dis- 
trict printed for recruiting purposes through the Director of the Labour 
Department, no names of estates to be mentioned in the advertisements 
and an equal number of photos for the purpose to be taken of each estate. 
It was also decided to support the scheme for recruiting by Cinematograph. 

Weetern OuUet.’-The Honorary Secretary was directed to write to the 
Dewan of Cochin with reference to his letter of 11th April and to the Plant- 
ing Member of Council asking for his support for the scheme. 

Foreet Department*— Correspondence recorded. 

Poet and Telegraph.— It was decided to write the Post Master General 
and Collector asking if any progress nad been made in same. 

Local Fund Hotpital.^li was decided to write to the Collector, asking 
if the site had been surveyed ; if surveyed, what was the acreage and when 
the felling of same would be paid for. 

jt 

The meeting recorded its satisfaction with the present Post Master at 
Valparai and decided to address the .Post Master General with a view to 
getting him permanently confirmed at Valparai. 

(Signed) A. C. COTTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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Anamalai Planters’ Assooiatibn. 

FrocSedinga of the Half Yearly General Meeting of the Anamalai 

Planters* Association held at the Clubt on Monday the 5th July% 1915» 

0. B« T. Oodgreve (Chairmao), £. W. Simeook, J. Oarleas^ B. 
Fowke, J. Hatton Bobin SOD, J. B. Scott. D. Cooper, J* Ireland 
Jones, J. £. Sampson, J. 0. K. Walsb, A. A. Bobb, (J. £. Houison, 
visitor). 

Delegates to t/. P. S* I. Meeting at\Banga2ore» Messrs. B. W. Sim- 
cock and J. Carless were selected to attend. 

THB U. P. A. S. I. AGENDA PAPER. 

The Scientific Bepartmeni^^Mx. Richardson's speech at the meeting of 
the Mundakayam Association was read and considerable surprise was 
expressed at there being no mention of a station for the Anamalais. At the 
last Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. 1. it was unanimously agreed to 
have one central station in this District*^ and the intention now seems to be 
to have 6 stations, none of which will be in this District. The Delegates were 
instructed to take up this matter strongly and to point out that no support can 
be looked for from this district if the amended programme is carried out. 

The following resolution proposed by Mr* Bobb and seconded by Mr. 
Simcock was passed unanimously : — 

That if no scientific station is given to the Anamalais, our Association 
resets that they will be unable to enhaoce their subscriptions to tho 
Scientific Department* 

U.P.A.SJ ^Proposed from the Chair and seconded by Mr. Bobb : 
— That the Vice'Chairman shall not be voted separately for but that the 2Dd 
and fird on the list for Chairman shall become 1st and 2nd Vice-Chairman 
respectively. (Passed unanimously). 

The rest of tho Agenda Paper was gone into and instructions were given 
to the Delegates. 

Labour Depar/manf. -^Conaiderablo discussion about free labour and 
other matters took place and the following resolutions were passed 
unanimously 

Proposed by Mr* Bobinson and seconded by Mr. Scott : — 

1. That a Committee consisting of the General Managers of estates 
interested in the Labour Department be fortped to deal with all offi- 
cial A. P. A. Correspondence and business relating to the U* P. A. Labour 
Department and that copies of all correspondence in this connection be sent 
to members of the Committee— three members to constitute a quorum at 
any meeting. 

Proposed from the Chair and seconded by Mr. Simcock ; 

2. That any member of the Association is, at liberty po correspond with 

Labour Department officials in connection w$th the recruiting qt opolieSi 
Zfto. and can accept coolies offered by the Deparljment* Any oomle/i ofC^ed 
to the District through the Association shall be dealt with by the Labour 
Committee. ^ ' 

Toumshipi Hospital, <$- 0 .— Bead Collector of Coimbatore's letter C. No. 
1220 sub of 15. Messrs. Bobb and Carloss wore unanimously elected to act 
with the Collector in the management of township site seleotioni &c« ^ • 
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FeUinf*^The Honorary Sooretary was reqosstod to write to the Ooileo- 
tor informing him that the District was of opinion that the whole ridge from 
the OJub to Hospital should be felled and that if this be done sufficient 
security against fever and wild animals will be obtained. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to write and ask the Collector to 
arrange that the area alreiidy felled be paid for at iU. 85 per acre without 
further delay. 

Bett Home* It was agreed that tho knoll originally felled for the 
Hospital below the Gastlecroft roads would be the best site for the 
building. 

Poaf O07cd.— The meeting noted, with pleasure, that a Joint Post and 
Telegraph Office had been sanctioned, and trusted that immediate steps 
would be taken to have this very necessary building erected without delay* 
The Hmiorary Secretary was asked to write to the Post Master General 
pointing out that ever since the Post Office was established at Valparai, no 
rent has been paid, that the Valparai estate has had to* bear all upkeep ex- 
penses, and to request that the usual rent for a building of this sort be paid 
aafrom the date the Post Office was. taken over by Qrovernment* 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to write to the 
Executive Engineer D. P. W. pointing out the following : 

1. That the present allotment allowed for the upkeep of the Monica- 
Kalianapandtl Branch Boad was inadequate owing to the excessive rain in 
that part of the District and requesting that an extra grant be allowed. 

2. To draw his attention to the condition of the main road and bridges 
—-one of the latter being in a very dangerous state at present. 

9* To request that the work in connection with the revetment about 
the olhr mile which has been in the course of construction since April, be 
hurried forward. 

4. To point out that the bridge by the Staninore Coffee store on the 
Monica- Stan more branch road is impassable in wet weather, due to its being 
built much lower than the road on each side, so that water and mud drain 
down on to it and collect to a considerable depth. 

5. To request that steps be taken to stop cattmen littering the road 
with large stones and to propose that a rule be introduced making it neces- 
sary for all carts to carry a roller brake to prevent them running back and 
thus to put a stop to the practico of using stones. 

6. To point out that the bridlepath is blocked and impassable in 
several places and request that steps be taken to put it in order without 
delay. 

MINOR FOREST PRODUCE ACCOUNTS. 

A vote of thanks to the Collectors was passed and they were requested 
to act for another year. 

The question as to what was to be done’ with the profits acquiring from 
the reward paid by Government for the j^r of elephants tusks obtained by 
Mr. Sampson, from the Kaders was ^ne into, and after considerable discus* 
sion it was decided by a majority 73^ to 40 votes that he be allowed to 
retain the whole of the profits. 

VTith a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) A. C. COTTON. 

Honorary SeerHary* 
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RUBBER. 

Yields Pei^.Aora. 

By an S. D. 

1 suppose the maiority of Rubber Planters in S. India are beginning to 
thiak about yields per acre now tljai .the monsoon is falling off, and with 
more settled weather it is possible to make calculations of future crop 
returns with some degree of certaijOty. 

At the Bangalore meeting in August the Chairman in the course of his 
speech remarked that yields per acre from Rubber in S. India did not 
come up to expectations and be put this down to climatic conditions. This 
statement is rather sweeping and is, I think, only partiall> true. It is very 
liable to lead one away from equally important factors and seems to me an 
equivocation. If those men who had been planting in S, India for a decade 
or more had not learned the vagaries of the S. W. Monsoon, it was a 
mere speculation to plant rubber at aM.'* This would seem to be the case 
however, for they at once proceeded td^ ^et out 5 years* estimates on the 
basis of results in Ceylon and the Stralls, with an utter disregard for the 
climatic differences in the three countrieg^ and it is this omission which led 
them to over-estimation. 

It is perfectly well known that Hcjvea Brasiliensis will show its best 
results in an equatorial ^^limate where the rainfall exceeds 80 inches p» a.^ 
and is not more than 120 inches p.a. It is also perfectly well known that 
given a sufficiency of rain, the country with an even distribution will be found 
more suitable to the growth of Hevea than the country whose rainfall is 
more concentrated. Why then compare S. Indian yields with Ceylon and 
the Straits, when (ior the third time) it is perfectly well known that the 
three months, June, July and August, have regularly furnished 50% of the 
year’s rainfall in certain rubber growing districts in this country ? 

In view of this heavy concentrated rainfall it is surely up to us to 
devise some means of circumventing these climatic conditions of which our 
late Chairman has spoken. I have seen a good many contraptions put up 
with a view to helping the planter to tap his trees during the monsoon, but 
I have yet to see one that is even moderately successful and cheap. Apart 
from inventions of this nature there can only be one suggestion. It is not 
mine though I make it here. Let us stop tapping from say June 15th to 
August 15th, during the heavy rains; surely we shall be amply repaid for 
the loss in crop during those 2 months by greatly increased yields later on. 
Even if we were not thus recompensed, it would probably mean the dis*. 
appearance of bark rot and other evils, and I incline even more to this idea 
since reading Mr. McRae’s note in this week’s issue of the P, C. on 2nd leaf 
fall (Sec. 8, p. 453). 

Now I would like to mention two other transcendent factors which are 
in my opinion good reasons for poor yields in S, India at this epoch. They 
are Close Planting and Overtapping. The former evil is now recognised by 
us all, I think, but we have certa^my be^en^ a long time discovering it, which 
is in a way excusable, but havi% ^s^overed it we' are at fault for not 
having pursued our coarse of thinning ouf vigorously and with despatch;^ 
which is inexcusable. Many are the articles that have appeared in Journals 
devoted to tropical agriqnlture proving again and . again , tha beneficent 
results accruing from such a course. My friends will say they have tried , 
it but the fact is they are afraid to go boldly round and condemn 50% of 
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their trees where the plaatiag is 200 per acre, a popular figure in some 
districts. I have seen quite recently a field which has been thinned down 
to 105 trees per acre and which will certainly give 300 lbs. an acre or ntore 
this year, a figure which should have been reached two years ago with the 
rubber rising 9 instead of 11 years old as it is now. I believe I am right in 
saying that 300 lbs. an acre is a very rare figure in S. India as yet, but it 
will become common enough if younger clearings are properly thinned out. 

Overtapping . — Unfortunately very few Rubber planters in S. India had 
any previous experience of tapping when estates approached the bearing stage 
round about 6 years ago. Trees were tapped on ♦ segments with as mansr 
as 4 or 5 cuts per tree. The disastrous effects of this system would have 
been mollified if more attention had been given to bark excision, but in 
those halcyon days 30 cuts to the inch were undreamt of in the planter’s 
philosophy. Quite recently a writer of planting topics from Pollibetta 
wrote in one of the Madras papers of tapping over a 3 years renewal on 
Hevea. This gentleman would be a hero indeed if he undertook 
it with some of Mr. Martin’s Erode labour. I know of ^ one Estate 
where the original tapping area will not be touched under 7 years, and this 
is no more than is necessary in my^ppinion for complete renewal. Although 
the importance of this question is, of course, fully realised now by us all, the 
fact remains that over-tapping in the past has been the curse of a good many 
properties in S. India, and is undoubtedly one of the main -causes of poor 
yields now. 

Reading over the above my friends will say I have told them many 
things they know already and nothing very original. It was never my 
intention to teach any of my aged relatives how to extract the yolk from an 
egg. It first occurred to me that ^'C^atic Influence,” an old friend of mine,, 
was being made the scapegoat for our past sins and that I would console 
our late Chairman with the assurance that those sins will not recur so 
that he may yet announce to a breathless audience at the Mayo Hall, 
our belated arrival in the happy regions frequented by the 600 pounders. 


The Bird as a Guano Producer. 

Mr. James Ruckland, writing on the value of birds to man. In the Report 
of the Smithsonian Institute, states that the present enormous trade in 
fertilisers owes its origin to the bird, for the fertilising properties of the 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen contained in fish was not recognised until 
guano— which is the excrement of sea birds mixed with fish— became a 
stimulus to intensive agriculture. The' value of guano as a fertiliser was- 
known to the people of Peru In the time of the Incas, though the 
nineteenth century had dawned before the infornialiori was carried to 
Europe by Humboldt. Under the rule of the monarchs of old Peru the 
birds were rigorously protected and the guano deposits carefully guarded. 
Three centuries later these prqtectiye measures materialised in a source 
of revenue to the country, GerieraHon ^fter generation of sea brids had 
placed on their breeding grounds deposits of guano which, in 1853, were 
estimated by the Peruvian authorities to be $62b, 000,000. It is our 
pleasure to think of the Incas as barbarians and to look upon their times 
as dark and rude. In our own enlightened age we allow the agents of the 
mlllmery interest to kill at one fell swoop dver a quarter of a million sea 
birds on an Island valuable for its guano deposits,— T/ie Gardners' 
Chronicle^ 
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OORRB8P0IIDENOE, 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Peermade, 

6th September, 1915. 


Sir, — Mr. Martin in his report has some words of advice to give to 
Superintendents of Estates. Mr. Martin hails from the Land of Tipperary 
and therefore should not be acquainted with such a Scotticism as to **gang 
your ain gait” so 1 rather think he is quoting from a recent letter of mine 
in which I used that expression. I should like to point out to him that it did 
not refer to anything to do with Labot^. 

This letter is not written* with any hostile intention to the Labour 
Department as the Department has been of the greatest help to me this 
year, nor is it written to open a discussion although I must admit with all 
due deference to you, Sir, that a discussion rather adds a little spice to the 
Chronicle which is sometimes rather dry. 

Mr. Martin has well sung his praises of the High Range in his ode to 
Anumudi and I know he often wishes for the return of the days when he 
chased the wily stag on the slopes of Karrankulain. I hope he will forgive 
me if I sing the praises of Peermade. 

In 1860, long before the High Range was ever heard of, Peermade was a 
flourishing planting district which recruited its Labour from Tinnevelly. In 
1898, when Messrs. James Finlay & Co., came into the High Range with a 
rush, the Pioneers of Peermade were not quite so fit as they had beei> in the 
sixties and were unable to keep pace with the High Range who laid them- 
selves out to get Labour at any price, and in doing so, bad no compunction 
in ousting Peermade from their recruiting districts. We to-day are suffer- 
ing for the sins of our predecessors and by the raising of advances by the 
High Range. 


This is a district of private estates and small companies who, as I have 
said, could not keep pace with the High Range in past years and now that 
we can and that the High Range have stopped pouring money over 
Kanganies beads, they complain we ^re taking away their labour. After 
over advancing every other district the High Range formed their Labour 
Department to safeguard their already very firm position as they had by 
that time ousted nearly every other district from recruiting in Tinnevelly. 
Now I believe they have repented of their sins and wish to reduce advances 
all round to Rs. 15 per head. A very laudable proposition no doubt and 
they hold themselves up as martyrs for so doing. What I want to point 
out is that the High Range are not doing any more than their duty for 
which one does not deserve any credit. 

They were the first to raise advances and it is only right that they 
.should be the first to reduce them even if they do lose a little labour for 
sometime. Until such time as the High Range gave up the idea that Tinne- 
velly is their reserve and until things are evened out a little, I cannot see 
how they can expect Peermade to reduce their advances. 

Now let us compare the High Range and Peermade Kanganies.' Even 
to-day given even money with those of the High Range they are unable 10 
hold their own for the following reasons. It has been the custom heca if a 
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Kangaoy was advanced say for 100 coolies and he brought up a few 
short, he was put in Jail for Breach of Contract : A very wrong system I 
admit, but one which has never allowed him to have a floating balance 
such as the High Range Kanganies have to-day. A High Range Kangany 
was advanced for 100 coolies and he brought up sixty, nothing was said 
nor was he put in jail. The result is that he was able to buy land and is 
still able to borrow money on that land,. 'I believe this has now been 
stopped, but the results of past years will be felt for some years to come. 

I think I can speak for the planters in Peermade who subscribe to the 
Labour Department when I say that if the High Range are prepared to 
meet us and to allow us to recruit in our old districts along with them 8n 
even terms, then we are prepared to reduce our advances as soon as possible 
and to work amicably side by side to our mutual advantage. 

We fully appreciate what Mr. Martin and his Assistants are doing to 
bring unity out of discord and we know how difficult it is for him to please 
everybody, and we can assure him that we a'lre not ignorant of the present 
conditions nor are we unwilling to look to the future but the past must be 
taken into consideration. 

I enclose my card and beg to remain 

Yours Faithfully, 

“Vive et Vivas.” 


British East Africa Produce, 

Some interesting details regarding the produce of the East Africa 
Protectorate are contained in the annual report by Mr. K, W. Major, the 
Chief iof Customs of the Protectorate, dealing with the financial year ended 
31st March 1914. 

There was an increase in the export of coffee from 2,469 cwts. in 1913 
to 5,501 cwts. in 1914. The United Kingdom was the chief buyer of this 
coffee. The quality of coffee grown in British East Africa is increasing in 
favour in European markets, and the price obtained places locally grown 
coffee among the best produced in any part of the world. The industry should 
prosper under ordinary conditions, but the lack of labour and the presence 
of leaf disease, cause a certain amount of anxiety to the planters. 

Shipments of Rubber amounted to 1,165 cwts including 687 cwts of 
plantation rubber as compared with 1.528 cwts in the preceding year. The 
net export of wild rubber was therefore only 478 cwts, the lowest figure 
on record. (Jour. Roy. Soc. Arts. LXIII. 3266.) 

Extermination of Borer. 

The author having unsuccessfully tried various methods of exterminat- 
ing Icerya purchasi from Spanish broom (Spartiuni jiinceum) made the 
following experiment : A J inch, hole bored in the trunk to a depth of 
about 3 inches, was filled with crystals of potassium cyanide and plugged. 
In two days the scale began to fall, and in a few days all appeared dead ; 
the tree has since been vigo/ous and free from scale. A Similar charge of 
potassium cyanide was placed in a scale-infested peach tree, which revived 
and produced a fair crop, the fruit being unharmed by the poison ; the fruit 
from an orange tree treated in the same way also appeared to be uninjured. 
This method should prove useful in the destruction of borers and insects 
which burrow beneath the bark.— 2’/ic Review of Applied Entomology. 
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Coilteiits. 

The Scientific Officer returned to Head Quarters yesterday from his 
tour in the Nilgiris. 

We publish some information on “ Coffee in Brazil** taken from the 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 

We print the proceedings of the Anamalai and Coorg Planters* Associa- 
tions. 

In the Chronicle of 25th September the number of Estates subscribing 
to the North Mysore Planters* Association was given as 19. This should 
read 49. 

SOUTH INDIAN PLANTERS* WAR FUND. 


Amount previously subscribed 

Rs. 

... ... 13,065 

A. 

0 

P. 

0 

Mr, W. Barnard 

... ... 10 

0 

0 

Mr. A. H. Robb 

.*• ... 15 

0 

0 

Mr. E. F. Foster 

... ... 50 

0 

0 

Mrs. H. A. Marshall 

... ... 100 

0 

0 

Mr. H. Allardice 

... ... 300 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Harley 

... ... 300 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 13,840 

0 

0 


OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT FUND. 


Account previously subscribed 

1,547 

8 

0 

Mrs.. H. A. Marshall 

100 

0 

0 

Mr. N. M. Schoffield 

75 

0 

0 

Mr. A. F. Magniac 

75 

0 

0 

Mr. E, W, Duncan 

30 

0 

0 

Mr. W, R, Wright 

100 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 2,927 

8 

0 


Members of District Associations who have joined the Army, 
Coorg Planters' Association, — Lieut. M. B. Pollard- Urquh art. Horse 
Transport Depot, Park Royal, N, W. A. J» L. O’Beirne, Oxfordshire 
Yeomanxy, attached to 9th Lancers. 

Knan Devan Planters' Association, — P. Gordon, 6, Bruntsfleld Cres* 
cent, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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AORIGUIiTURAIi STATISTICS. 

GofRi0 in Braxll. 

The following information wifh regard to the exports of Coffee and 
Rubber from Brazil has been extracted from the Diplomatic and Consular 
Report {No. 5451) for 1912.13. 

The amount of valorised coffee remaining at the end of 1911 was 
5,101.468 sacks. In 1912 a further 723,565 sacks were sold and there re* 
mained 4,377,903 sacks. The sale realised ;f2,533,877 and the surtax of 
5fr, on exported coffee during the year amounted to jf’l, 8 12,6 19. The 
interest and amortisation were duly paid on the foreign loans 
contracted for valorisation purposes ; £78,280 was repaid on the 
Federal Government loan of ^;f3,000,000 which was thus reduced 
to ;f2,490,544. On the big loan of jfIS millions, ^3,270,000 was paid 
back and the amount still unredeemed was ;f4,577,080. The banks 
had a further sum of 1,210,000 in hand in 1913 towards redemption 
during the year. At the beginning of 1913, 1,235,678 more sacks were 
sold, the amount deposited in foreign ports being reduced to 3,142,225 
sacks. The United States Government in May 1912 instituted an action 
to condemn as contrary to the trust laws the sale of coffee in the United 
States under the Sao Paulo valorisation scheme, and at the same time an 
embargo was placed on the supply of valorisation coffee stored with the Dry 
Dock Co., of New York. This was subsequently removed by the New York 
judges as the legality of the 'measure was open to doubt. The feeling, 
however, in the United States against valorisation coffee did not subside but 
the Government did not return to the attack during the past year, mainly 
owing to the action of the Sao Paulo Government last January in disposing 
of all valorisation stocks held in the United States. 


With the decline of valorisation the question of increasing the area of 
plantations is once more brought to the fore. It was part of the valori* 
sation scheme to prohibit, undet severe penalties, fresh plantations of 
coffee, but these prohibitive measures have to a certain extent been relaxed 
during the past year. Many of the plantations in Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, 
and Rio de Janeiro are growing old and in a few years' time their production 
will begin to wane. On one estate, for instance, many of the trees are quite 
40 years old and all that fresh plantation has done, in spite of excellent 
management, is to maintain production at a stationary figure. The average 
age of trees in the State of Sao Paulo cannot be much under 25 years ; in 
some parts it is over 30 years. 

In spite of valorisation new areas are being brought under cultivation. 
In the State of Parana a new coffee zone, covering an area of 1,600 square 
miles will in four or five years* tjmp yield a large surplus for export. In the 
State of Sao Paulo planting has begun in districts served by the new rail- 
ways. 


The importance of the coffee industry to Brazil is seen from the fact 
that two-thirds of the total exports for 1912-13 were accounted for by 
coffee alone, and Brazil continues'to contribute roughly three-fourths of the 
world’s production of coffee as will be seen from the following figure : — 


Year. 


1910— 11 ... 

1911— 12 ... 

1912— 13 ... 


Production of 
Brazil. 
Sacks. 

10.848.000 * 
13,037,000.. 

12.131.000 


Production of 
other countries. 
Sacks. 

3.676.000 

4.337.000 

4.275.000 


Total. 

Sacks. 

14.524.000 

17.374.000 
^ 16,406,000 
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This Brazilian coffee was distributes lo other countries as follows: — 



^ 1911 

1912 


^cks. 

, ^acks. 

United States 

4^44,973 

‘5,092.661 

Germany 

1,803,991 

1,820,407 

Netherlands 

1,413,412 

1,183,255 

Austria-Hungary 

967,677 

957,886 

France 

874,928 

1,187,268 

Belgium 

..338.723 

405,583 

United Kingdom 

270,114 

171,201 


The most noteworthy item is the increased importation by France which 
rose from the fifth place in 1911 to the third place in 1912 as an importings 
country. The proposal for lowering the import duty brought forward in 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1912 and subsequently referred to the Tariff 
Commission will, if successful, tend to increase the French imports of 
Brazilian coffee, ' 

R. D. A. 


GOLD COAST. 

Timber and Rubber Exports in 1914. 

A supplementary issue cf the Gold Coast Gove'*ninent Gazette of 
13th May publishes the following figures showing the quantity and value of 
the exports of timber and rubber from the Colony during the years 1910' 
to 1914:— 

Timber. Rubber. 


Year, 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 


Ft. 

£• 

Lbs. 

£• 

1910 ... 

14,938,749 

148,122 

3,223,365 

385,875 

1911 ... 

13,973,396 

138,821 

2,668,667 

219,447 

1912 ... 

23,573,651 

228,7f5 

1,990,699 

168,729 

ini3 ... 

37,391,848 

369,305 

1,287,942 

87,978 

1914 ... 

24,587,217 

240,880 

654,133 

21,632 


The large decrease in the export of rubier is due to the low price being 
offered and the inferior method of preparation. It is doubtful if the 
indigenous rubber will again command a price which will pay the native 
his tapping and transport expenses, owiiig to the ever-increasing quantities 
of well-prepared plantation rubber now being put on the market . — The 
Board of Trade Journals 

ICED COFFEE. 

Directions. 

(60 Cups to the Pound,) 

Iced Coffee— Hotel Style.— Make the coffee as usual boiled or 
drip), 611 a mug or cup half full of crushed ice ; pour the hot coffee on ice 
until cup is full, hweeten with sugar. When cold a small piece of lemon or 
orange may be added. 

The use of cream or milk is a matter of individual taste. 

Iced Coffee— Home Style.— Make the coffee as usual (boiled or 
drip) strain the liquid coffee into a pitcher and place same into an ice box 
to chill, serve ; to half-glass of liquid coffee add half glass of ice water ; 
sweeten with sugar. A small piece of lemon or orange may be added. 
— Simmons' Spice Mill. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Anamalal Planters’ Assooiation. 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting held at the Club 
at 2 p,tn,^ on September 15th^ 1915, 

Present.— Messrs. Congreve (Chiiirman), Hatton Robinson, Lloyd, Behr, 
Moxon, Jones, Robb,* Cooper, House, Carless, Simcock, and 
Cotton (Honorary Secretary). • V'isiiorx E. H. F. Day, Esq., 

The minutes o£ the last meeting were read ,gnd confirmed and it was 
decided to send a reminder to the D. P. W. regai^ding the condition of the 
roads and other matters referred to in the Association’s letter of July 9tb. 

I 

^ Minor Forest Produce.— The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to write to the Collector and District Forest Officer, asking that in future all 
•correspondence should be sent to Mr. J. Carless, Mukothuinudi' Estate, 

Hospital Site. — The Honorary Secisetary was instructed to address 
the Collector again wjth reference to the deduction of the area of the road 
in payment for the felling. 

Medical Affairs. — It was decided to address the District Medical 
Officer with a view to ascertaining the qualifications, terms of service, &c., 
of the present Sub-Assistant burgeon, giving details of a serious cas? occur- 
ring on 14th instant with which he was incapable of dealing. 

It was also decided to enquire of the P. W. D. the reason of delay in 
construction of the hospital and the date by which it may be expected to be 
open. 

Bangalore Delegates* Report. Scientific Department. — I t 
was proposed by Mr. Congreve and seconded by Mr. Robb, that Messrs. 
Robinson, Simcock and Cotton form a Committee to address the U.P.A.S.l. 
on the subject of the treatment of this Association in this connection. 

The Delegates' Report was read and adopted for private circulation, 
and a vote of thanks passed to the Delegates. ' 

It was resolved to allot Rs.300 towards the Delegates* expenses to' 
Bangalore. 

District Advertisement,— The Hon. Secretary was instructed to 
obtain tenders for the taking of suitable photographs, working in connection 
with the Labour Department ; each estate to chOose what photos it wants 
taken and all photos to be submitted to the Labour Coinmii lee for selection. 

Western Outlet.— Read the Cochin Deivrin’s letter of 28th July and 
reply to same. If was decided to send a remindbr^on the subject. 

Post & Telegraph.— It was decided to ^sk the Post Master Ge;)eral 
the reason of delay in 'consfhiction, stating thaV'leifi^^orary quarters can be 
provided immediately on the present site kf Valparal; conditionally upon 
the removal of the wire to the new site as soon as the building is 
completed, and reminding him that the telegraph guarantee has now been 
in. his[ bands for some months. It was also decided to send a copy of the 
letter to the Post Master General, to the Planting Member. 
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S. Ir P. War Fund,— The HoDOfipy Secretary was instructed to 
write the Secretary, U. P, A. S. I. for more circulars. 

At the meeting a sum of R8.750 in donations and monthly payments 
amounting to Rs, 65 per month to the end of the War were promised. 

PoLLACHi Travellers’ Bungalow.— The state of the Pollachi 
Travellers’ Bungalow having been discussed, it was proposed by Mr. Robb 
and seconded by Mr. Carless that the Local Board’s attention be 
drawn to the fact that the local Fund Travellers’ Bungalow in Pollachi is 
in a disgraceful condition as regards cleanliness and furniture and that as 
it is a first class Bungalow the Board be requested to put matters right 
immediately and provide an adequate supply of furniture and other 
necessaries, and to suggest to the Board that as planters from this District 
are constant users of this bungalow — their comfort might reasonably be 
studied in the above respects. 

Ghaut Road. — It was decided to address the D. P. W, again on this 
subject. 

New Members, — The following new members were elected ; — 

Mr. C. K. Pittock proposed by Mr. Robinson and seconded by Mr. 
Congreve. 

Mr. J. R. Moxon proposed by Mr. Robb and seconded by Mr. House. 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson proposed by Mr. Carless and seconded by Mr. 
Scott. 

Local Labour Laws.— The existing Labour Laws were discussed 
and it was resolved that they should be properly tabulated, reviewed and 
amended by the existing Labour Committee. It was decided to ask the 
advice of other Associations on the subject. 

Continuance of A, P. A. or Otherwise.—U was proposed by Mr. 
Simcock and seconded by Mr. Robb that the A. P. A. employ a Shorthand 
Typist Clerk capable of undertaking the correspondence of the A, P. A, 
under the guidance of the Honorary Secretary and that the members of the 
Anamalai Club be approached as to whether they would contribute a share 
of his salary in return for his services as club writer. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Simcock for his offer of a house for the clerk. 

Labour Laws.— ResoU^ed that an extraordinary general meeting be 
called within a month from this date to discuss rales of pay. It was pro- 
posed fiom the chair and seconded by Mr. Simcock : “That the lalos of 
“ pay current in the district to be binding on all members of the A. P. A. 
“ shall be Annas 5 per man and Annas 3-1 per woman for all contracts to 
“ work after April 1916 and that adv'^nces be limited to Rs.lO per head for 
“ tamil coolies, provided that the Mundakayam Planters’ Association will 
“ agree to reduce their present rates similarly.” 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting closed. 

(Slgncdi C. R. T. CONGREVE, 

Chairman. 


( „ ) A. C. COTTON, 

Honorary 
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Georg Planters* Association. 

Minutes of the Quarterly General Meeting held at the Bamboo 
Cluhf September 16th^ 1915* ^ 

Present. — M essrs. W. M. Ball (President), W. R. Wright, N. M. Scholfield, 
F, W. Gerrard, H. W. Sheldrick, G. W. L. Parsons, H. M,. 
Mann, J. Hume, W’. A. F. Bracken, A. H. Jackson, G. L. 
Newbery, A. J. Wright, E. Duncan, P. G. Tipping (Honoi^ry 
Secretary). ^ 

1. Minutes of last General Meeting held in the North Coorg Club, 
Mercara, read and confirmed. 

2. Report of Delegates to the U. P. A. S. I. Conference: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — A Summary of the Proceedings of the 
U. P. A, S. 1. Conference of this year appeared in the Madras Mail 
and other papers giving all who are interested an idea of what >vas done. 

The matters dealt with which are of chief interest to us are the New 
Scientific Scheme, and the Labour Department. Two funds were, also 
started, namely, the South India Planters* War Fund and the South India 
Planters* Aeroplane Fund, both of which are now in circulation. 


The new Scientific Department Scheme was di.^cussed ; Mr. Chadwick 
the Director of Agriculture of the Madras Presidency, fully explained the 
position and the scheme for future development. The Delegates at the meet- 
ing were unanimous in their opinion that the generous offer of the Madras 
Government should be accepted. As the provision of Rs, 10.000 per annum 
for 5 years will strain the U. P. A. S. I. funds to the utmost, a private 
guarantee fund was started and liberally subscribed to, it being pointed 
out that oo calls would be made unless the U. P. A. S. I. funds* fell below 
their present level, it was also suggested that individuals and firms interested 
in the planting industries of S. India be asked for subscriptions in aid of 
this Department, this suggestion did not meet with very strong support. 


Labour Department. — In his very satisfactory report of develop- 
ment and work done since August, 1914, Mr. Aylmer Martin makes a very 
strong appeal to all those interested in Labour and the planting industries 
of S. India to seize this unique opportunity in the history of our industry 
to get at the root of all our labour troubles ; the first and most important 
step is Combination in the limitation of Advances, Now is our time 
for taking the advance question really seriously. The Department has 
already done much good work and with our united hdp will, there can be 
no doubt, more than repay the outlay. 

Railways. — Your Delegates supported the Cochin Harbour and 
Wynaad Railway Scheme in accordance with instructions. 

Many other matters were dealt with but nothing of 'much Importance 
80 far as this Province is concerned. If there are any .questions tl^t the 
Meeting would like to ask, we shall do our best to answer. 


(Signed) 

( ) 


G. R. PEARSE, 
P. G. TIPPING, 


[ Delegates. 


The Report being adopted Mr. Jackson seconded by Mr, Bracken pro* 
posed a hearty vote of thanks to the Delegates, carried unanimously. 
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3. Scientific Department. — A mimber of questions were asked 
and A discussion ensued regarding details of the new Scheme. Mr. A. H. 
Jackson seconded by Mr. A. J. Wright then proposed ‘‘That no payments, 
other than those already sanctioned, be made from the Scientific OfBcer*s 
Res^ve Fund without the consent of the subscribers.*’— Carried. 

Labour Department. Limitation of Advanxes.— It was 
^kgfi^bd that members of this Association should endeavour to limit indi* 
vidfiaLcoc^ Mvances to Hs.lO. 

5. CORE^SPONOBIfi^ PJJ..THE SUBJECT OF AN ENHANCED POSTAL 
SUBRip:^ TO SECURE A MOTOR Mail SERVICE. —The Commissioner of 
Coortt lUMformed the Honorary Secretary that this was dependent on an 
accelerated train service. 

6. Correspondence Re. Establishment of Telegraph Offices 
AT Markut AND SAMPAji.-“The Postmaster-General has this matter under 
favourable consideration. 

7. Correspondence with European Association, — The C. P. A, 
is not eligible for membership as an Association. Rules, list of members 
and papers laid on the table. 

8. CuMBf ILS. With a view to counteract the steady annual increase 
lA fates charged by local merchants the Honorary Secretary whilst in 
Bangalore saw se\eral merchants, and hopes to arrange for samples and 
tenders about January — Feberary, 1916, if a sufficient number send in their 
names and requirements to make the experiment worth trying. 

9. S. I. Planters’ War Fund, S. I. Planters* Aeroplane 
Fund and Scieniific Department Guarantee Fund.— Subscription 

.\ycre circulated at the Meeting. 

10. ’ Ths ilonorarv Secretary gave outline of Mr. J. G. Hamilton’s 
t(^nr in Coorg for the information of those who might to see him about 
labour or other matters. 

ijt “ 

11. A hearty vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Meeting. 

(Signed) PERCY G, TIPPING, 

Honorary Secretary, 

C. P. A, 


A Cheap Whitewash. 

The Department of Agriculture of New South Wales recommends the 
following as a cheap whitewash which will stand the rain and weather 
without coming off, and will do for galvanised iron Place enough tallow 
required for the purpose in a large bucket, then lay about the same quantity 
of good lime (dry) on top of the tallow — Lc., equal proportion of each ; then 
pour enough water on to slake the lime. When the heat from the lime has 
melted the tallow, and all is well dissolved, stir it thoroughly until all is well 
mixed ; then apply (warm, if possibiel with a large brush. This will do for 
any surface. The surface must be quite dry before applying the mixture. 
If required to dry \*ery white, add a small quantity of blue. — Queenel(\nd 
Aftricultural. Jfiurnah . 
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COFFEE. 

Coffoe Prodtiotion In OiiatemalA* 

An Unusually Imwrbstikg Titii^ JUcoiMiT&o av 
Ernest Roe. 

To all lovors of life in the* open life in the sunshine and amon^f green 
trees, a coffee tinea is an idearplaoe, for coffee has the peculiarity of growing 
at its best only under conditions that make for all that is best in life— waonth, 
sunshine and a limited but certain amount of mri^tnrr t- ^jwwrmr itir - induthr 
coffee fincas of Guatemala shunted in the best and healthiest places in that 
delightful country, in places )iigh above sea level, where the air is dry 
and pure and where the air is ,pool though the sun is strong and bright. 
Though there are many parts of Guatemala which fulfill these conditfoirs, 
none are better favoured than those on the Pacific slope for coffee growing, 
beauty and health. 

From such a finca as the writer has in mind, 1,600 feet above the sea, 
the Pacific Ocean, over 40 miles away, can be distinctly seen beyond the 
plains nearer the coast, while in. the opposite direction the volcanoes of 
Santa Maria and Zunil stand out as sharply against the sky as if they were 
only a few hundred yards away instead of the 10 or 12 miles they really 
are. 

Not only are these distant views most beautiful but nearer at hand the 
bright, though varied, greens of the woods surrounding the finca make a 
picture that for green freshness would indeed be haid to surpass in any part 
of the world. 

Coffee growing should be, from the open-air life it involves and the 
conditions under which the coffee grows, one of the healthiest occupations 
in the world ; and so it is, but it is also one in which close application and 
constant attention are needed if success is to be attained. From the time 
the seed is chosen for growing the tiny plants’to the time when the tree no 
longer gives a paying crop, supervision must never be relaxed or the crops 
will fall off and no longer make a profitable return. 

First of all, sites must be chosen for the plantation and nursery and 
the ground planned out and piepared, the nursery having raised beds (or 
what is the equivalent, beds with deep trenches all round them) and the 
plantation having square holes dug at regular intervals to receive the young 
plants. The seed is carefully selected from the best berries of the best 
trees obtainable- unless this is done the plants will be irregular in size, and 
produce finally an irregular plantation. The seeds are sown at distances 
apart so that when the young plants have reached a suitable size each one 
can be cut out by itself, with the earth in which it has grown (the raised 
beds helping here), and transplanted in the ground prepared. This 
ground must be kept as clear as possible of weeds, which, as may well be 
imagined, grow luxuriantly and would, if left, quickly choke the plants and 
exhaust the soil ; such trees are planted as will produce shade, without 
entirely obscuring the sun, in order to retain the moisture in the atmosphere 
and prevent the plants from being scorched by the heat of the noonday 
sun. 

In two years the coffee will begin to produce a crop, but it does not 
reach maturity until about five years; then the full-grown trees will continue 
to bear for another 25 or 30 years, 

Coffee trees in bloom make one of the most beautiful sights imaginable, 
the branches being covered with such masses of white blossom that the 
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w^le plantation gives the elT^t of bgvipg suffered fronn a heavy fail of 
anSbw. Again when the coffee is ripe, a fine effect is produced by the red- 
bi^wn berries glistening in the sun atnORg the shining green leaves. 

. Coff^ pickii^ iSk of churse, the busiest season and extends, perhaps, 
oyer two months, ^sualIy November add December, but varying slightly in 
<^fferent localities. The work begins when the earliest berries are ripe 

S d continues as the Hpening goes on^jm^il the trees are bare of everything 
t their leaves. After picking, the coffee passes through various cleanii% 
processes and Js Bnally spread c^t to a .Urge cement-paved yard to dry in 
^e sun previous to being weighed into-.bags for shipment. , 

The drying process is one that neciis, close v^atching, as . the coffee 
must be constantly naked .and turned ov'cr in such a way as to. insure^ .that 
the drying shall be even and thorough, for, as in. most other things, a main- 
tained quality is of great importance in a coffee cfopi 

Scarcely has the last berry of one year’s cfop been picked before “the 
young buds of the next appear - the trees seem to have a griat vitality and 
never really lose their leaves, though the handling they undergo while pick- 
ing is in progress may take off some of their bright green appearance. 

Fertility of Soil. 

It may seem strange to those who are accustomed in agricultural 
pursuits to regard a rotation of crops as being necessary if the soil is not to 
be impoverished, for coffee to bear abundantly for so many years, but it 
must be remembered that in dealing with Guatemala the agriculturist has 
peculiar advantages in regard to soil. A very large proportion of the whole 
country is covered, often to a considerable depth, with a volcanic ash that 
is particularly rich in all those chemical compounds that are so valuable to 
vegetable life; and the land having been until recently uncultivated has lost 
none of its properties, as the natural growths have, left to themselves, 
returned to the earth all they have tak^ from it, in the form of decomposed 
vegetable matter, as bringing all tbe richness to the surface and 
making the soil eminently suitable for the purpose to which it is now put. 
A handful of this soil shows a rich brown loam (turning black if moistened) 
with a small percentage of fine ^hite sand, which mixture, being clear of 
small stones, is the very ideal from an agriculturalist’s point of view. 

With such a soil as this fertilisers are ut ecessary, and if used at all 
should be selected with great care and only a« er exhaustive experiments 
have shown just in what manner they should b applied for a really bene- 
ffcial effect to be produced. An injudicious use >f fertilisers may have the 
effect of a temporary stimulant with all the i il after-effects that such 
stimulants usually have upon all forms of life, ^ imal or vegetable. * 

Useful anywhere, a river is an asset of great value on a coffee finca. 
From it can be taken the water supply for the dwelling houses and ran- 
cheria, power for driving machinery in the carpenter’s shop and for gene- 
rating electricity. Water for irrigating purposes is also taken from such a 
river. 

Although it is not usual to irrigate coffee, the shade trees being deemed 
sufficient to retain the moisture in the aUnosphere in most cases, there ate 
circumstances under which this plan may be adopted with advantage itf a 
region' where. rain out of the wet season is almost unknown. This may occur 
when starting a new plantation on open ground'; shade trees of a suitable 
kfnd take some years to’ grow, while quick-growing plants like babanas 
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unduly impoverish the soil and if left will in time ruin the . crop. Hence, a 
certain amount of moisture being necessary, irrigation^ provides a reWy 
solution to what might be a difficult problem, granted of course that fte 
coffee is of a variety sufficiently sturdy to sUnd the direct rays of the sun, 

Electric light is used on many Guatemala fimras; It is a great' bleSshig 
for not only does it make for convenience, cleanliness, conifbrt, healMI ' aild 
economy, but when a busy sea^ renders night Wofk necessary 
materially in getting this work done, for as •all who HaW ha^*expdiHiri3ce% 
such matters know, a man will do twice>ai^ mftchr Worl^^ a bright light as IJie 
will in a dim one. ' , 

Life on a finca, though for> many reasons an ideal one, isy however, not 
without troubles and difficultiea The fincero, cut off .'from the society of 
his own kind, must not only be an expert on the subject of coffee, but ma^ 
also be au organiser and a diplomat, a mechanic and a civil engineer, k 
doctor, a lawyer and a financier — he must be prepared to deal with 
anything that may turn up, and many are ' the problems, practical and 
theoretical, that he has to solve. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Indian laborer for moxo, as he 
is called) is badly treated or that he is poor because his pay. converted into 
dollars and cents, is small. It is to the fincero’s own interest to treat his 
people well and to keep them happy ^nd contented,; the work is better done 
and it is easier to keep the men; if they were really harshly used they 
would simply leave the finca— and no one could prevent them. As regards 
pay, it must be remembered that the rate of pay in one country can never 
be taken as a standard for judging that in others where conditions are 
totally different ; the Indian’s , wants are few and the food on which he lives 
is given to hirtf free. Nor has the depreciation of the nominal value of the 
currency affected the mozo adversely, for his pay has increased in pro- 
portion and has not, as many suppose, remained stationary. 

Coffee is the most important product of Guatemala and in it centres 
the interest of all classes. Broadly speaking.' it'is raised principally in a 
strip extending across the country from Mexi<ib to Salvador on the Pacific 
slope, between the altitudes of 1,000' 'and '4,000 feet, although ‘tbere is 
another smaller region in central GuatCmahi known as the Alta V^'rapqiz, or 
Coban, where a berry of very high grade is produced. There are' fio avail- 
able complete statistics showing the total amount produced, but export figures 
indicate the relative yearly production, as the amount consumed at .home 
may be assumed to be fairly constant. 

Coffee growing in Guatemala has always been a bonanza, for thpugh 
the amount exported is relatively small coinpared to tha,! of, .Brazil,, the ex- 
cellence of tlie quality has enabled the produce of this, country to contnxand 
Itigh prices, thus bringing in a good return for capital invested.-^Simmofis’ 
Spice Mill: \ 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 

Rubber Exports, July, 1915. 

According to telegraphic information received by the Malay States 
Information Agency, the exports of rubber from the Straits Settlements for 
the month, of Jnl>[ amounted to 2,324 tons, as compared With 2,249 tdos in 
June, and 1,53ft tons in July, 1914, (These figures Include Jrapshipmehts 
of . l-t^bber .from .various places Jn tlie neighbourb(j>pd of i^'e'Sft^it? Settle- 
nii^ptsj, auch as Java, "Siimafra and the Non-Pegera^te'd. Mklay Stat<^^iT"i7i'g 
Board of 'trddt Jonrnal. * ' ’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Westward Ho I 

High Ground, 

Bangalore, 

S, India, 


Labour Daaartmant. 


THE Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I cannot for the life of me think who Vive et Vivas can 
be. Subscribers to the Department in Peermade are not very numerous 
and of those but few correspond direct with me. Running down the list 
of names, 1 do not find a single one of my old acquaintances who were in 
the district when I paid my last visit to it. This fact and the Cocksure 
claim to knowledge of past events in Peermade which must be based on 
hearsay, coupled with the cheery tone of his letter (a positive relief in 
these days) leads me to think he must be youthful. Of my few Peermade cor* 
respondents none have made use of the Scottish expression referred to. I 
learnt it and many others on the High Range of Travancore when the vast 
majority of the population (bar Tamils) were Scotsmen. See bow well 
they trained me ! I say “ Scottish ** and “ Scotsmen **, and I was taught 
to say “ Scotch ” only when 1 meant whiskey, but now-a days 1 never use 
this word, as followiug the example of the King, I only drink bstrleyAvater. 


As regards the Labour force in Peermade, I don’t know what it was in 
1860, but certainly in 1884 it was largely Malayali from Travancore though 
Tamils were present, and perhaps in nearly equal numbers. Bonami had a 
gang from Palni in the Madura district while Placard and Chenkra got 
some coolies from near Uttamapalayam in theCnmbum Valley. As regards 
the High Range labour, I must place something on record, in easel have to 
go off to the front soon with other men of my own age. In 188(K one 
Mr. Dickson, I forget his initials, brought a hue Trichinopoly gang from 
Ceylon with him to East Talliar, and when he left the district they were 
taken over by C. O. Master of Sothapara, who went home and left mein 
charge of the Estate. I took them afterwards to Nyamakad where at one 
time I had 600 of them. Not being able to feed them, I gave some to 
Kanniamallay and spme to Periakanal. On transfer to Chittavurrai^ 
I was not allowed to take my coolies with me, and as they would 
not remain behind, they dispersed, and I next heard of them at Anekal 
Estate in Peermade, They and their descendants are now mostly in the 
Malay Straits I belie vp. 


John Payne in 1881*2 brought Tinnevelly coolies from Tenkasi and the 
South to West Talliar ; they had been with him on Tekmallai Estate for 
years. A. W- Turner ran Devikulam mostly with a Mahommedah 
connection from Manjakuppam. 


In 1882 and 1884 C. J. Sim followed by J. E. Fowler introdlH>ed the 
big Srivilliputtur Kanganies, who recruited mostly from Sankaraiudoa^rkoil 
ai^ Puliangudy in the Tinnevelly district, to Aneimudi Estate,, from their 
own Estates in S. Travancore. 


The rest of us worked mostly with Bodi and Tevaram *' varam ** 
coolies. So that in what I may call ** pre -Company ” days, the Hi^ 
Range certainly did not get any Peermade connections. WhPn the 
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big Company started, Daddy Williams brought Tinnevelly coolies who bad 
worked with him in S. Travancnre, to Chokanad, Harley senior brought a 
Peermade connection to Sevenmallay, but these were from the Andipatti 
side and not from Tinnevelly district. About that time the completioil of 
the Periyar dam set free a horde of coolies some of whom took up work on 
the High Range and for all 1 know in Peermade. I only remember one 
gang under buppany Katrgahy df Srivilliputtdr who came to the High Rang^ 
from Peermade. 

I think I have said enough tb show, that from wherever the High 
Range connections of Tinnevelly coolies originally came, they did not coitie 
from Peermade, but were legitimate expansions of the connections intro- 
duced by Payne, Sim, Fowler and Williams. 

The big expansion of cultivation in Peermade started a little after that 
on the High Range, and I have no doubt Kanganies of one district got 
hold of coolies who had previously worked in the other, as alas ! they still 
do. The advantage may have rested with the High Range, where higher 
advances were undoubtedly paid as Vive et Vivas says, but this is quite a 
different thing from saying that the High Range had no compunction in 
ousting Peermade from their recruiting districts. Personally I find those 
in Peermade in possession of old connections of rinnevelly coolies, 
very well able to hold their own in their old centres. Does the High Range 
complain that Peermade is taking away their labour ? Do they hold them- 
selves up as Martyrs ? Do they claim to be doing more than their duty ? 
If so, 1 wish they would write to me instead of to Vive et Vivas who knows 
far more about these points apparently than 1 do. 

The Labour Department of the U. P. A. S. I. was formed with several 
objects and one of them was to restrict advances. The High Range Estates 
ate the first to work towards this object, not 'with any idea of earning the 
Martyr*s crown, but from self interest. Another object of the Depart- 
ment is to try and control internal competition. These two objects are 
inseparably connected, and I ask Vive et Vivas to give his support and 
assistance in attaining these and all the other objects of the Department, 
without complaining or incurring Martyrdom, but from self interest. 

May I ask, if a Peermade Kangany took an advance and failed to put 
in an appearance again but remained in Tinnevelly district how he was 
extradited ? It seems rather illogical to put men in jail who performed part 
of their contract, while those who fail totally, go free. 1 can understand 
peermade losing labour (if they have done so) under such circumstances 
and I am glad Vive et Vivas admits it to be a wrong system. The average 
advances in Peermade are lower than they are on the High Range, it will 
be less of an effort to hx them at R8.12 in the former than in the latter 
district for Tinnevelly coolies. No one has suggested terms that are uneven. 
In looking td the past, let us be certain of the areas meant by ** our old 
districts.” 

1 must thank Vive et Vivas for his kindly words of appreciation, and 
tb assure him that he and his labour force are entitled to all the assistance 
the Labour Department can lawfully give, and he will get it. 

If his anonymity has brought on him unexpected things, I assure him 
nothing personal or unkind is meant. 

Yours Faithfully, 

Aylmer Martin, 


30th September} 1915. 
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The Director, Labour Department, asks us to publish a note to the 
effect that he will be absent from Bangalore from the 14th instant till the 
end of the month. He will visit Erode, Podannr, and Mangalore (at which 
place his address will be care of Messrs. Volkart's Bros., from the 17th to 
25rd inclusue). Thence he proceeds to Pudukad lu Cochin State and will 
try and get back to Bangalore on the 28ih. 


SOUTH INDIAN PLANTERS* WAR FUND. 


Amount previously subscribed 


... 

Rs. 

13,840 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Malabar Club Saturday Night 

• •• 

**• 

30 

0 

0 

Mr, D. Elkington 

• •• 

... 

100 

0 

0 

Mr, W. F, Scholfield 

• ee 


150 

0 

0 

Mr. M, J. Woodbridge ... 

• •• 


100 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Lescher 



25 

0 

0 

Mrs. K. H. Morris 

eee 

... 

100 

0 

0 

Mr. E. C, Walker 


... 

15 

0 

0 


Total 

Rs... 

14,360 

0 

0 

OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT FUND. 
Amount previously subscribed 

2,927 

8 

0 

Mr. D. Elkington 

... 

%%% 

50 

0 

0 

Mr. W. H. Duly 



25 

0 

0 

Mr. J. J. McKenaie 


• •• 

30 

0 

0 

Mr. Muddura Belliappa ... 

••• 

• •• 

15 

0 

0 

Mr. A. G. Nicholson 


• •• 

100 

0 

0 

Mr. and Mrs. S. P, C. Raymond 

... 

tee 

50 

0 

0 


Total 

Rs... 

3,197 

8 

0 


Membiirs of DisUict A^^ociationg iibho have Joined the Army, 
Coor^ Planicrd' AssooiaUotu^G, W. Breithaupt, Yotk?, Piifdh 
C. R. Jessop, Yorka, Pindi. H. H. W. Smith, Yorks, PindK 

AnnfHnlai Planters' Ansocintien,-^. Howland^ Lieut., A 
Snpp'y and Traasport, M^aytnyoi Ujpper Bprina. ^ 

^ Shevmk^y Planters' A Edward Large. Manager of The 
, Ce^xvery; Peak Estate, Nagaiur^ is leaving for London, at his own ekpense 
In the ** S* Arabia '* to join the Aviation. Corps. * • 
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80IENTIFI0 t>BPJlRTMENT, U. P. A. S. I, 

... Tbuv HHtfiiHfMl;, 

From'*lltIi Sept4tAlJ* ttK'enS'ofth'eihWnft I tour in the 

Nilgiris and had the pleasure ^Visiting the Daverashola district, CooUoor, 
I^otagiri and:OQty Distrlcta, an^js^eii^ a number, of esUtesi isomn 
I had not seen on former tours. 

When I last ^isited the Nll^ris, in 1911/1 advised that all Coffee 
badly attacked by disease, and ' riifduced to a stage at which neither manure 
nor spraying would cause it to i^^cover and grow good plants again, should 
be uprooted and replaced by Tea. 1 am gratified to find that this plan 
has been adopted to a large exteht, and in place of more or less moribund 
Coffee, covered with Green Bug and Soot Fungus, one now sees flourish- 
ing Tea clearings. I am convinced that this is the best solution of 
the Green Bug problem is the Nilgiris - to replace old worn out and 
diseased Coffee by Tea and'' concentrate money, labour, and insecticides 
on the good Coflee to keep it free from diseases and up to a good yielding 
standard. 

The fact that Coffee is being replaced by Tea over large areas has 
created a problem of its own. Old Coffee soils are apt to be sour and to have 
lost humus, while the physical condition of the soil is often snch that it 
binds when wet and cakes hard^when tiry, and it is thus rather difficult 
to establish Tea in it. : 

It appears to me that the best plan to adopt in stich cases is, first of all 
to take out all the hid coffee stumps and the dead stumps of shade trees 
with a^many roots as possible and burn them, and then to thoroughly lime 
and cultivate the soil. Big pits should then be made, only the very best and 
healthy plants from the nurwy should be used, and these should be 
planted very carefully and not rammed tight. If the plants are ramnried in 
such soil it puddles and the roQts are suHocated for want of air, ^e tap 
root dies, and the side roots are confined to the pit, The cpnsiec|u^oce is 
that any temporary attack of scale insects, or other diseases, produces an 
abnormal effect, because the plants are already struggling with adverse 
coffdftibns, and many of them "die. Even those which survive develop such 
a poor root system that when they reach the stage at which they are pruned 
for the first time they are unable to recover from the shock apd again there 
is aiarge proportion of vacancies. 

.Careful attention to the above points will guard against these troubles, 
but it implies good nurseries, and small clearings well planted. This will in 
the long run pay better than big clearings hastily planted from tfurseries of 
insufficient size to permit of careful selection of the strongest and best plants 
only, 

The initial removal of ol4, stumps is important. Stump Rot is prevalent 
in the District and is apt tp fake heavy toll of young Tea clearings 
in their second and third yeai^irom planting. Grevillet^ (Silver Qpk) so 
commonly used as a Coffee e^de is especially dangerous^ As has beep 
noted before Symplocos (kppwn locally, as VBopthagani * is 

certain to produce Stump Rot in Tea, and it should be nc^ only dug but 
^ with 8ts" many of its roots as pdsstbie before the*Tda is planted, br as soon 
after that as possible, but tbfl^’ihaterial should be removed^from the^fiblds 
and burned* UnfortUnitely ^Inuch of the secondary jun^e now being 
^ cleared for Tea is full of thii^ tree. Here h^ia siffed dleatihgg pitope#)y 
denned will prove economic^/ 
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I waa slfowo what is to n}e a new form of Root Fopgus which has the 
effect of maloDg the attacked portion of tKe stem and root a bright scarlet. 
This is under ihvestigationk The treatment is the same in the case of all 
these Root Diseases and ,tiaa been so ofteix described in these pages that 
it Is unoecess’try for me to repeat the diretjt^ns here. 

After Tea is established on these soila-i# should beconiitantly cultivated 
and humus should be added to it by means of digging in green dressings. 
In the Nilgiris a number of suitable leguminous plants grow wild so that 
there should be no difficulty in estabiishiixg a cover. Cassia wimosoides 
several Crotalarias^ Desmodiums and Indigoferas are common weeds, 
A common shrub. Sophora glauca might be used in hedges along the ^ge 
of drains, or even as low wind belts, and kept lopped, tl» loppings being 
dug in. The best of all plants, however, for supplying humus is the Dadap 
and this grows whh the greatest of ease at all the lower elevations In the 
Nilgiris. It should be planted every 20 feet throughout the.Tea and kept 
lopped up, being *cut twice a year ; once before the dry weather, when the 
loppings are laid on the ground between the rows of Tea to act as a mulch ; 
and again about September, when the loppings are dug io. When the Dadap 
has been in about three years and begun to get big its side roots should be 
cut and In the following year it should be uprooted and planted anew. 
When fertilisers are applied to these old coffee soils. Nitrogen should be 
supplied in the form of Qrganic manures such as Poonac or Fish, in con- 
juncMon with Phosphoric acid as Basic Slag, or similar basic forms of 
phosphate, and Potash as Sulphate of potash. If this treatment is carried 
out the tendency of the soils to cake in the dry weather will gradually dis- 
appear and a go^ mechanical condition will be restored. 

Another problem about which I was consulted during my tour by many 
planters was that of the prevention of wash on the steeper slopes. Tbb is 
most important, especially in Tea where constant cultivation is done and 
time and labour and money spent in producing a good tilth in the top foot 
or so of soil to which also manures are added. In this surface soil the 
bacteria abound and much of the plant food is manufactured SO that it is 
mo3t important not to lose it. 

* * j 

There are various ways of preventing wash and a judicious combina- 
tion of them will reduce it to a minimum. 

In the first place slopes should be drained along the contours, the drains 
being traced in so as to be at the right gradient to carry off the water 
gently. Silt pits may be made at intervals in such drains with advantage. 

On very steep slopes a close-growing legume should be established, and 
in all cases on steep land surface rooted weeds such as Spanish Needle, 
Goat Weed, Galinsoga^ &c., should be left, or at most grass knifed, during 
the monsoon so that their roots may hold up the soil. The fact that they 
, may be taking up plant food from the soil does not matter, since this is 
restored again in a quickly available form when they are dug in before the 
dry weather to prevent their taking op moisture needed by the Tea. Along 
the edges of the contour drain a small hedge of CroMaria^ br Sdj^Aorn, 
might be grown to hold up top soil and pfdvent it washing into them, 

’’ •tf 

Again if all work in steep fields is done along the contooirs there 
tendency for the soil to form natural h^races and reduce wash to p 
minimum^ The Tea in such fields shoiild be weeded along iiise.eQiitOurs, 
■ dtig^aleng the contours, and plucked atongihe cootoors, instead of up add 
down the slope. If prutiings are buried the trenches for work ehoidd 
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be opened in altecnite rows s^lou^ the contours and the prnnini^ buried 
in these with tbe upper layer plac^ wUh the bri^h-wpod»hplP^'‘tiftost ^d 
about two incl^s ot it left projecting frppi tjie soil wh^n the tren^ is 
Ailed in. 'Ihe plijipkers walk the; plher Jine anid ^nipj^ pT the^^Ane, 8^ 
washed and pushed down the^stope is caught by the projecting bfpshwobd 
and retained. At the next pruning season the other line is used and tnus 
mftural terraces are gradnatljr mined. 

1 noticed that in some places great efforts are being made to plant up 
swamps wHh Tea, no doubt with the idea of rounding off add' clearing up 
the estates. In some places the number of drains put in to get the soil in 
any condition for Tea made the place look like an entrenohurent hi 
FhMiders, and even then the greatest difficulty was being experienced in 
getting the Tea established. Now in my opinion this sort of thing is 
uneconomical, and it is betl^ to clean out the swamps and plant them 
fuUj either of Gums for firewood, or of Dadap^ the latter being regularly 
out and used as a mulch for the sucroundkig Tea. The practice 
of beeping swamps clean and planted with one crop instead of a mass of 
weeds and jungle is a sound one, since such places usually act as nurseries 
for diseases. 

With regard to diseases the following were noticed ; — 

Yellow Bark I^use . — The Fish Oil Kosin Soap which was really 
designed for Green Bug on Coffee has turned out to be an excellent spray 
for this scale also. Bink Mite^ and Red Spider^ were slightly in evidence, 
the usual remedies being applied. 

Mosquito Blight I saw for the first lime in the Nilgiris (ihoiiph I 
have often been told it existed in the District I had never actually seen u 
beforelton a small patch of Tea at one of the lower elevation estates. 
Catching of the insects and pruning out the affected tea with cleaning of the 
stems and burning of the pruiiings was recoin inend^,d* 

Stump Rot has been already mentioned. Several different Fungi are at 
work and the working out of the different species and assigning long names 
to them will no doubt prove an attractive problem for our Mygologist when 
we get him, which I hope will be as soon as the War is over. Obviously we 
cannot get one before, even were the Government willing to try, as only the 
slackers ajQd unfit are left to recruit from. 

Grey Blight and Brown Blight iPestalozzia Guepini and Colleto- 
trichium camelUae) These fungi on the leaves are much in evidence and 
the Jtatter is causiog a great deal of damage in. same places , attacking the 
Tea evep in nurseries and young clcaniig-i. D iring iny tour the Goverii- 
Itieot MycOiUjgist, Mr. McRae, was good enough to arrange to meet me and 
luvestignte this disease. 1 hope before long to be able to publish some 
deUtled particulars about it, and the precautions we advise for its control, 
iu these pagejs, ^ 

Belwormz lyere noticed in a nnrsery« In such cases the atiacked 
‘ plante should be destroyed and the nursery not used again, dt it is tpipos* 
sible to abandon the nursery site it should be thoroughly limed and 
dfsiulected before use again, 

the subject oM^l^as^s I should hke to call attention te the 
fact oi t^^djstrict9^. especially in G^tacatpupdt.. there 

pmieacii to^ajt^ys be of Fiies«' Homithas 
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been Proved ^•t'the'p^ '{s'-'Ote citftier diseases, 

particularly of typhpid, ^ysenffiry^ and diarrhea, an4 a - cainpai^a is being 
conducted agaiusr Files in* all Eui^peatf^ iSSuntri^ know who U 

responsible for the insanitary .coiiditions a^ re^^rds Flies |n the Nilgiris, 
possibly it may be the Gane Assojciafioli, pjir possibly the Municipal authori- 
ties, but 1 venture to suggest that in' the Interests of Science and the public 
health the Honorary Secretary of the‘ NUgiri Planters' Association should 
buy and present to the proper authority two, cheap but most .valuable and 
instructive books dealing with the Fly PesV, pis., Fighting the Fly Peril'* 
by C. F. Plowman and W. F. Dearden CLondon, Fisher Unvln price one 
shilling) and ^*The House Fly: A Slayer of Man,'* by F. W. Fitz-Sitnons 
(London : Longman Green & Co., price one shilling.) 

I fear that inv friends the Nilgiri Coffee planters will find this report 
very dull reading, but 1 did tiof see very much Coffee during this tour. 
That which 'I dkl see had a small crop in common with most Coffee blstricts 
this year, but looked very healthy with good wood and a promise of a good 
crop next year, given good blossom showers. 

The season with its constant rain has been very unfavourable td Gteed 
Bug and has encouraged its parasitic fungi to grow through the dry 
weather. Now is the time to back up this check to the pest with manures 
and spraying so as to keep it under and raise the general standard of health 
of the Coffee. ; 

I had an opportunity of attending a Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters* 
Association at Ootacainund on 27th September and addressing themembers 
present and 1 returned to bead-quarters on 1st October* 

RfJDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Experts 


A useful article on the war and English chemical industry is contributed 
to the Augdst Fdrtnightly Review by Mr. John B..G. Kerahaw« A compa- 
rative analysis is given^^f the British and German exports of manufactured 
chemicals, showing that whereas the bulk of the British exports consist of 
heavy chemicals and “ crude products,” the German exports to this country, 
which have a value twice that of the British exports, consist inatnly Of fine 
chemicals, d 5 *es, apd pharmaceutical products. In the manufacture of the 
former a ihiniinum of skilled labour and ^supervision is required, whilst iU 
the German inaituf act ures i he opposite is the case. Mr. Kershaw dgain 
emphasises the fact that in Germany the directors and managers of oheni^al 
works are men whose business training, has been superimposed on that 
obtained at a university, and who therefore.h^ve a thorough knowledge of the 
scientific side of the business, and realise the necessity for calling into their 
councils the best scientific and engineering knowledge available. One of 
the ino.st important results of this is that they are hot impatient pf tbe lime 
taken or success achieved by research work, and their knowledge of 
Cbenijistry renders them less liable than' inexperieuced men to expect 
impossible results* A second factor of importance in the success of tbe 
Germans in the manufacture of fine Chemicals is that resulting ^rom the 
oleaniiness, orderliness, and discipline of the Geripan worker. This is 
attributed in no small part to the training gained . during the period of 
military i^rvice, article Cl63<^' With a discussion* bf the prpspects for 
the lodhstryiol'flwWchen^ealgaiid dyes this country id this future, 
the^war has entkirl^ hhd the 'Gerhiens vitgkin becdhie ' active competitors. 
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DlSTi|10T PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
SheTaroy Planters* Assentation. 

Proceedings of the AHnUfil General Meeting of the Shevaroy 
Planters' Association held at Victoria Rooms, Yercaud, 
on 24th September. 1915. 

Present.— Rev. Father Capella, Messrs. S. C. G. Lechler, W. I. 

Lcciilcr, K. LeetiiiuR, J. C. Large, C. Kabin, \V. Rabin, G. 

Turner, and Charles Dickins (Honorary Secretary), Visitor ; 

Mr. I. A. Lechler. 

(1) The Notice calling the Meeting was taken as read. 

(2) The Delegate’s and Honorary Secretary's Reports. — 
Mr. G. Turner, the Delegate to the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, read his report 
as follows : — 

f attended, as your Delegate, the 22nd Annual General Meeting of the 
U. P. A, S. 1. held at Bangalore from the 16th to the 19th August, 1915. 
Besides the Executive, there were 20 Delegates present representing 13 
Districts. 

The Secretary’s Annual Report, Chairman’s Address, Work of the 
Planting Member, Scientihc Qfficer’s Report and the Labpur Director’s 
Report have all appeared in print, and do not require any special comments 
from me beyond that they are all full of interest and worthy of careful 
study. 

I will now touch upon some of the most important items of the Agenda 
paper. 

Roads AND Communications. — Under this heading I was instructed 
to ask the U. P. A. to place the matter of connecting up the Vercaud-Glaze* 
brook Road with the top of the Manjavadi Bridlepath and the linking 
up of the Manjavadi Bridlepath with the Salem- Harur Cart Road before 
the Government of Madras for further consideration, ^fore moving 
my resolution, 1 fully explained the urgent necessity of getting these 
connections completed. The Hon’ble Mr. Barber, however, pointed out 
that there was not the slightest chance of our getting these roads finished 
unless the conditions of Government were complic^d with, and these are that 
the Salem District Board and the Shevaroy Planters’ Association must 
contribute one-half of the cost. As, I understand, the planters on the Sheva- 
roys are unwilling to provide any money, there, is nothing more to be said, 
and the only chance of getting the roads finished is for the Estates interested 
to do the work themselves. 

Bees and Pollinatio.n of Coffee.— The only practical way of 
protecting bees is that suggested by Mr. C, D. McCarthy— namely that 
Estate Managers should communicate the botiudries of the adjoining 
Government lands which require protection, and then assist the Forest 
Department to put a stop to all interference with the combs of the bee. 

I explained what this Aslsociation had done in the matter— that we 
had asked the Forest Department to give us protection over all the hills, 
and to make the gathering qf honey and wax penal under the Forest Act. 
That in reply, the Forest Officer of South Salem bad told us that honey 
aii4^wax would not be sold in future in that porti<vi of the Shevaroys which 
fo included in Salem South : the leases expired Qn 30tb June, and np fre^ 
leases have been given. 
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? Scientific DEl>ARTiWfl^-t,— It» wst#*(Sci<fed, after careful scouting, 
U. K, had , sufftclopt fu,i^, tp .eiiabie it to tpajce the yjearly 
contribution of Rs. 10,000 to the Government of Madras' for the working 
of the Scientific Department. 

It was, however, thought prudent to start a Guarantee Fund in case 
there should be any falling off in subscclf^liotTs, and planters have been 
asked to guarantee Rs. 150 each in any one year. The guarantors will not 
be' callckl npon unless the working profit of the 'J. P. A. falls below Rs. 500. 
Rs. 2,300 was guaranteed at the Meeting, and 1 have been asked to try and 
"obtain guarantors from among the members, of this Association.- T would 
ask our Honorary Secretary to circulate a notice, and appeal to members to 
become guarantors. ^ 

Government will now take over liie Scientific Department and work it, 
but there will be np chance of getting a Mycologist until the war is over and 
hltle hope of the Department being fully organised till then. 

Alien Enemies. — After I had left Yeft:aud for Bangalore 1 saw in the 
Mitdras Mail that the Government of India had at length issued a state- 
ment of thdr policy in regard to our eneiify aliens. Such being the case 
the resolution which this Association asked -me to move had to be modified 
and my remarks thereon considerably curfAllt^d. 

I thought perhaps a Resolution expressing firstly the satisfaction of 
the U. P. A. at the decision of the Government of India in their determin- 
ation to repatriate all German and Austro-Hungarian women and children, 
together with men of non military age, secondly, the hope that alien ^fifms 
would be closed down would be acceptable to the Meeting. But after 
consultation with the Chairman and Planting Member it was thought that 
any such ^resolution would be premature, especially in regard to the closing 
down of hoMile firms ^so a Resolution supporting the action of the Madras 
Cliainbef ‘erf Commerce and the European Association was passed. 

Aorigultural Matters.— Under the heading “ Pests” Dr. Coleman 
(Director of Agriculture in Mysore) gave a^ most interesting lecture upon 
Green Bug and Borer. 

. . ' , ^ r - ' I 

Dr. .Coleman appealed especially to aU planters to send him iufurmation 
a^out the borer iusect, , ; 

He would like to know; among other ‘ things, (1) in what trees other 
than coffee does it exist (2) How many broods it has in the year. If’ any of 
yoi) would send him this information it would tend tahelp the investigations 
he is nowat work on about this pest, . . 

Rubber Growers’ Association.—VoU will be asked to nominate a 
reprbaentatiye for this Associatipn. ' / ? 

Planters* Benevolent. (Fund.^^ Our 'Honorary Secretary will be 
a^jipddo pu-:^^ this Fund as m^ch^ as he can E^d trv,and pbfain more 
SEbscrtbecs, w after t}ie war over calls gpon the. Fiird. are likely to be 
TC|:e subaciiptions cqllected. diirl»g the year, ended 30th June ^ere 
Rfl, A^^sbVa^ce was granted -in -5i p?^|fs*^ainoun|ingflo,R8. 3.460.:. nA 
sum QiK^l64^7i loveajtEd pa. atjconui gtibis Ftwid mj3j%fiover»- 
tnent Paper ouiSlst l)ec6uiber, 1914, 
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Planters’ War Fund.— A War Fund known as ** The South India 
Planters* War Fund” was started on the last day of the meeting. It had 
been established for the purpose of helping planters who have joined the 
Army or Navy, and the word “ covers employees of Mereantile 

Firms belonging to District Associations. 

Our representative on the London Chamber of Commerce will be 
asked to act as Treasurer of the Fund in London, and an indm^ntial 
Committee Is to be appointed, ^ 

The Executive of the Benevolent Fund will be asked to act as 
Treasurer in India, and a separate banking account will be opened. 

It stands to the credit of the U. P. A. that a sum of R3.10,860 was 
promised by the delegates alone at the meefiog. 

When the Subscription List comes round to this Association, I trust 
that excess of liberality, rather than the want of it, will be she sin I hope 
every member of this Association will put his name to the zi nzd give a 
subscription according to his means. However small the s'sb^cripticn, It 
will be equally welcome as evidence that everyone is “ doing oit. ‘ 

An Aeroplane Fund co-operating with the OverscisClcb was also 
inaugurated. I hope you will not turn your back upon this Fund, It is 
started in a good cause and deserves the support of every planter. The 
Executive of the U. P. A. will receive and forward snbsciipticns. 

I voted for Mr. C. H. Browne (N. Mysore) as ( hainmn and for Messrs. 
Waddington and Nicolls as Vice-Chairmen : an 1 Mr, Richardson as a 
Member of the Control Committee of the Labour Depai'inent. 

This, Gentlemen, closes my Report and if any cnc present desires to 
ask me any questions I shall do tny best tc answer them, 

(S'jncc' G TURNER. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to M '^jrner for the services 
rendered to the Association by him at Bangalore. 

The Honorary Secretary’s Report.— Gentlemen, -In presenting 
my report for the year ending 31st August, 1915, I have not much to men- 
tion, as planting politics have been somewhat at a standstill and nothing of 
any importance has filtered through the channels of the Association during 
the year under review. We started the year with 36 members on the Roll 
and close with 31. Three members have left the Hills, (two are ih France 
fighting our foes and one obtained an appointment in the Military Works in 
Central India). One Estate has been lost to ns owing to the death of the 
owner, and one member resigned owing to other calls on his purse. 

The Income of the Association for the year including a balance of 
Rs. 478-2-7 carried over from last year amounts to Rs, 1,59 1-3-2 and the 
expenditure to Rs. 1,199-5-0, leaving a balance in hand of R8.391-14-2, 

I arrive at these figures as follows : Balance from last year Rs. 478-2-7. 
Subscriptions from 29 subscribers at Rs.30 e.nch Rs.870, subscription from 

II subscribers at Rs.lO each to the P. R. F. Rs.llO. By sale of bamboo 
permits at 2 as, each Rs.l6-10-(K From Metsrs, Stanes 8c Co., R8.71-6-7 
being value of Triage and Refuse Coffee tak^n over by that Firm ouf 
12U Bushels Parchment Coffee ^ent by the Shevaroy Planters to th^ Front 
and $8.45 pai4 in from last year’s outstanclings. This brings total of 
our Income to ks.1,591-3-2. 
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The Expenditure is as follows : — 

Upkeep of office establishment and peons pay Rs.204, the cost of 
pdntlnff' various notices and^ circulars in connection with the Association 
R8.44-Z-0. On account Of transport to SaTein Railway Station and watch 
,forl21i bushels Parchment Coffee Rs.lik-12-0, subscriptioa to Serbian 
Fund R8.71-8-0, subscription to Victoria Rooms as per resolution passed 
at meeting of 5th July 1913, R8.18-2-0. Subscription to P. B. Fund 
Rs«110>0*0^ Subscription to the U. P. A. S. I. on 4,915 acres at 2 annas per 
acre R8.614*6 0, Delegate's expenses to Bangalore Rs. 100. 1 he purchase 
of one copy of Mr. H. Fletcher's Book on Insects and Pests of S. India 
R«t 6ol4-0. Postage on account of Frea ; Trans: P. Cards, wires, letters, 
reg. letters’ and stationery Rs.l 8-9- 0. Total K8.1,199'5-0, leaving a balance 
of Rs. 39M4-2 to the credit of the Association, besides which 1 have grass 
permits to the value of Rs.3-7-0. The outstandings due to the Association 
at the end of August 1915 amount to Rs.85 : 80 for year ending 1915 and 
Rs.5 for year 1914. If all the outstandit>gs are paid in, and I see no 
reason why they should not be, we should have in band Rs.476'14'2. 

The Accounts have been in the hands of your auditors — Messrs, 
Turner and C. Rahtn, who were appointed .at the last General Meeting and 
I trust they will be able to certify to the correctness of the statements 1 
have just made. 

I would draw your attention to the dwindling state of our P. B. F. which 
has only 11 subscribers now, and trust that when there are not so many 
other calls on our purses as there are at present, this fund will again receive 
better support. 

During the year under review we have had 10 meetings 


On the 8th September 

1914 

the Annual General Meeting. 

10th November 

It 

a t^oinniittee Meeting. 

8th December 

•* 11 

a Coiiiinittee Meeting. 

18th December 

»• 

a Special General Meeting. 

6tb January 

1915 

a Quarterly General Meeting. 

13th March 

It 

a Special General Meeting. 

13th April 

II 

a Special General Meeting. 

23rd April 

II 

a Labour Committee Meeting, 

3rd’ June 

II 

a Committee Meeting. 

8th July 

II 

alQuarterly General Meeting. 


All these nieetings have l^en fairly well attended. 

The Meeting held on 13th March was convened for the purpose of 
meeting Messrs. Martin and Day at which the former gentleman very kindly 
explained and answered the various questions put to him re. the Labour 
Department Rules, and on bis assurance that should some of them be found 
inapplicable to this District, new ones cooTd be substituted the meeting 
decided to adopt the rules. A standing Labour Committee was also 
elected, VIS., Mr. C. D. Ryle (to represent the Non-members) and Messrs. 
C. Dickins, C. Rahm, G. Turner and Revd. Father Capelle (to represent 
the Association) to whom disputes under the L. D. Rules should be 
referred. With reference to the Director’s Report recently received be 
very strongly urges the necessity of bxlng the amount of advance to be 
given per head, and | trust this important matter will receive the attendon 
ot the subscribers tatlie LstKHir Department. In fact I am of opinion 
the iqpttcr ^oul^ be tsHeo up at once fobe r^ady for pexf adv^mce ^aspp, 
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At the instigation of the U. P. A. S. I. a silibiisripHon list #a»^'d#t^ated 
during the month of December to' all planters bn the Shevaro)rs asking if 
they would kindly contribute coffee to the allied troops in^ France and 
nelgium — limiting the amount to one cwt. of parchment coffee <eaGhk t21i 
bushels were very kindly contribiited and the consignment was despaiehed 
to Messrs. Stanes & Co. for omHng, then to the U. C. Growers Co.*i for 
roasting and tinning. I'oih (he Firms did the necessary preparations free of 
all cost to us. and the Association duly acknowledged their kindness in 
fitting terms. The outturn in connection with the consignment was examined 
and found in order at meeting of ]3ih April and the amount Rs*7I-6*7 
realised by the sale of triage and refuse coffee was collected and sent to the 
Manager, Madras Mail on account of the Serbian Fund The sum of 
Ks.300 was also collected by the Association on account of II« £. Lord 
Pentland’s Madras War Fund and the amount sent to the Manager, Bank 
of Madras. The subscription list and Bank’s acknowledgment were pro- 
duced at meeting of 10th November and the names of the subscribers 
published in the P. C. of that date. 

At the request of the Association, Government very kindly sent ns 2 esti- 
mates for metalling the 1st 5 miles Yercaud to Craigmore Feeder Road, 
one for metalling < he cait track of 7 feet along the whole of the 5 miles, 
and the other for completely metalling the road. Those interested in the 
road were asked to contribute something towards the cost. Several 
expressed their willingness to do co, but as two important estates which 
make considerable use of the road lefiised to join, the matter has been 
dropp^'d for the present. The Association received a copy of Act VI 11 of 
1912 from the Collector and District Magistrate, Salem, with reference to 
a list of birds to be protected on the Shevaroys. 1 bad copies printed and 
on 20* 1-15 I posted one to each member. 

The subject of P»ees and Coffee Pollination again came before this 
Association and with reference to a re;»olution passed at meeting of 3rd 
June asking the Forest Deparlrn''nt to make the gathering of honey and wax 
penal under the Forest Act, I received a communication from the District 
Forest Officer, South Salem, stating that honey and wax will not he sold in 
future by the Department in that portion of the Shevaroys — which is 
included in the South Salem Division, that the leases expired on 30th June 
last, and that under the Forest Act, it is penal to collect honey and wax 
in reserved as well as unreserved land without permit. Up to the present 
I have not heard from the D, North Salem. 

With reference to the change of Postal Service to Nagaiur Pv O. {via) 
Bommodi, the scheme does noit appear to commend itself to Qbvemment, 
The correspondence relating to the subject was discussed at a meeting of 
the residents and planters, Nagaiur District, at Arcadia Bungalow and a 
decision to drop the matter for the present was arrived at. 

It is gratifying to note that this Association has again a seat on the 
District Board, and is represented by Revd, Father Capelle, 1 have every 
confidence in saying that the interests of the Community will be welL looked 
after by him. 

I feel it my sad duty to allude to the great loss we have sustained by 
the death of two of our members (vix.) the late Mr, Robert Gompbrtx and 
the late Mr. F. D. Short, They were connected with this Association ftrbm 
its infancy and both took active parts in it^ administration. The late 
Mr, Gompeclx also topk % leading part in Planting Politics at Bangalore 
^otpe few yiftB ago and great regret w^s expressed when he retired* lotting 
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resolutioQS referriitf to deceased g^tlenm w^re ui^nimou^^ly carried at 
the meeting held nnmealately after t&elf deaths and their families we^e 
duly ecqnaiuted with the sentiments expressed. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, the committee and myself place our resigna- 
nation in >'our h luds. 1 take this opporMtnity of thanking the Committee 
for the assistance and advice they always rendered me during the year. I 
trust you will see yqur way of electing an Honorary SecretaiV from the 
ranks of the younger members— -who I am sure would carry on our Planlf 
ing Politics with greater energy igiid ^be ^ble to devote ii|ore time to yoiilr 
interests than' I have been able to dOv 

(Signedi CHARLES DICKIN3, 

Honorary Secretary^ S. P. A. 

Proposed by Mr. Turner and seconded by Mr. K. Leeming and carried 
that the Honorary Secretary be thanked for his report and that tfie. same be 
adopted and printed. 

(3) Association Accounts,— T he Accounts showing a balance of 
R«?.39l l4-2 to the credit of the Association at end of August, 1915 were 
pronounced correct by the .Auditors (Messrs. C Rahm and G. Turner). 

(4) ( a ) The Planters’ War Fund.— Read letter dated 28th August, 
1915 from the Secretary. U P. A. S. I. A subscription list was circulated 
at the meeting and the following “ donations” promi8e>3 : 

Mr, G. I urner (subscribed at U. p. A, S, I. meeting Rs. 20 per mensem 
till end of War). 

Messrs. S. M. Hight Rs. 15Q. C. Dickins Rs. 50, C. Rahm Rs. 50, K. 
Leeming Ks.50, W. 1. Lechler l<s.50, ]• C. Large Rs.50t C. G, Lechler 
K8.30. Total donation K8.430. 

The Honorary Sicietary was requested to send the subscription list 
WITH AN Urgent Appeal for Support to all members of the Associa- 
tion who did, not attend the meeting and also to planting Non-Members, 
drawing their attenfion to Mr. Murphy's eloquent spefech made at the 
U. P. A. S. I. Nieeting. 

( b .) Aeroplane Proposal.— Read letter dated 28ih August 1915 
from Secretay, U. P. A. S. I. It was decided that those members who were 
desirous of supporting this Fond should send their cheques direct to 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

(c.) U.P.A.S.!. Guarantee Fund to Scientific Department: — 
Read letter dated 3 ist August, 1915 from Secretary, U. P. A.S. 1; As no 
member at this meeting was willing to come forward as a guarantor, the 
Hon. Secretary stated that he would bring the matter up again at the next 
General Meeting which he hope would be better attended. 

id) S. I. P, B. FuND.-^Read letter dated 28th August, 1915 from 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. !. A hope was expressed that those metq^bers who 
supported this Fund would endeavour to try midget their friends to do so. 

(5) Election of Office Bearers for year 1915-1916.— Mr. C, 
Dickins was elected Honorary Secretary and Revd, Father Capelte, Messrs, 
S. M. Hight, K, Lemming, J. C, Large, E. L. Poyser, C. Rahm, G, Turner, 
Committee Members, 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Honorary 
Secretary for his past year's services to the Association. 

(Sd.) CMAS, dickins, 

Ho^ Sferpt^* S, P« At 
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LABOUR ,|>BPARTJ|fBNT. 

With reference to the defaulters mentioned in Circular No, 5 of 1914 
theae^ nien ha^ now been sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment 
under Sections 465 and 471 of the 1. P. C. (fraudulent or dishonest iiae as 
genuine of documents with a knowledge that they were forged, and of 
attempt to cheat.) These men tried it on with Mr. Fowke, of Attiegonda 
Estate, North M 3 rsore« and with Mr.^Raikes, of Giri, Bababudins, who got 
Warrants for them hut the PoUne^could not catch them* Information was 
afterwards obtained that they were operating in the Kanan Devan District 
which thay drew blank and w6nt to (he Anainalais, where owing to the 
promptitude and resource of Mr.^Hattd# Robinson, of Valparai Estate, they 
were run to earth 'The thatiks of the whole planting cotinunnity are due 
to Mr. Robinson who took great trouble at personal inconvenience for the 
public good, and also to Mr. Kaikes who originally made the long journey 
from the Bababudins to Palghat in the most publicr spirited wav, 
and subsecliieoily sent his Writer to the Coimbatore district at great 
inconvenience. 


After a bunt lasting 9 months it is disappointing that only one year's 
rigorous imprisonment was infiteted, especially as these criminals have 
already done time fpr similar offences before, and commenced the same 
Inck almost immediately after c;)rning out of jul. showing clearly that the 
previous punishments were in no way deterrent. Almost the whole brunt 
of the work necessary to being the rascals to book fell upon the Labour 
Department and its subscribers, Mr. Day, the Deputy Director, especially 
having worked hard in the matter, One cannot help wondering how things 
would have fOne, had they been left in the usual channels to run their 
own course. 


Bangalore, 4th October, 1915; 


Aylmbr Ff. Martin, 

Director, 


CEYLON, 

Rubber ’Exports in May, 

The follow, ing statistics of the exports of rubber of domestic production, 
from Ceylon during (he month Of May, and fiYe months ended May, 1914 
and 1915, have been extracted ffom official retqrns issued'^ by thO Ceylon 


Government ; — 

May. 

To 

1914. 


lbs. 

United Kingdom 

815,676 

United States 

... 775,575 

Other countries 

... 243,955 

Tofak exports of rubber 

pf domestic produc- r 

tioD •*. 1,835|206 


Bo<?f4«/ Trade ^uraah 


May. 

Jan.-May. 

Jan.-May. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1,507.145 

6,568,047 

13,344,926 

849,794 

3,319,816 

5,084.644 

213,152 

2,829,529 

1,219,785 

2,570,091 

12.717.3M 

19,649,355 
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HiB.vkDlTOR, 

Th0 PlafvUrs^ CitirmrcU, 

Bangalore. 


Ist October, I9t5. 


Dear Sir,— Your letter from Vive et Vivas. 

There seems a charm in Planting in Feermade which should counter- 
balance higher /MVances elsewhere* Projection for the J’lanter. Your 
correspondent writes of getting a maistry punished for briTi^og 60 coolies 
instead of the 100 contract^ for. 

In a long experience Tve never heard of such a thing. , 

In Mysore if ydh wish to prosecute a cooly, say for Rs. 25 you may 
have to attend court 6 or 8 times and then lose your case .* you sdrely will 
if you fail to attend personally. 

If you prosecute a Kanfi^any for say Rs. 500 you should go for him for 
cheating-as you've found out he has no coolies and no property and not 
working for some one else, when you found him. But you will And, in 
Mysore, a Kangany cnit'S cheat. If you try* Breach of Contract— it is up to 
him and his vakil to plead dozens of exctistes^ which each and all have 
more attention than the Breach of Contract in Mysore. 

If the Labour Department could get a Form of Agreement recognised 
by the Mysore Governments Breach of’ which in any way would be 
considered either as cheating or as coming under Act XI I L they would do 
an immense good. I knbw one does meet individual planters who claim to 
have had this greatest satisfaction—against such I will bring very many who 
say nothing will induce them to go to Court. 

It is not so very many years ago North Mysore was ready to show 
what a tnfle they lost per acre in advances, aud so a new Act was unneces- 
sary, and now I 

The maistry and the cooly have leaf»4 the vsJue of the Law and the 
planters in Mysore has no use for it— not perhaps that there are fewer cases 
in Court, because native competition and vakils have multiplied them. 

Planters down south have little idea what a thin time a Mysore Planter 
has in Coyurt, and the Labour Department could show it. 


I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Old Mysore. 


Shipping in AudusT* 

The tonnage of vessels entered at ports ip the Umted Kingdom from 
foreign countries and British possessions ^with cargoes during August, 
1915, amounted to 3,041,545 tons, and the tonnage cleareii^to ^,222,239^tODS, 
as against 3,221,493 tons entered, and 2,462,964 tons cleaiedi during August, 
1914k ^ 'With regard to the coasting trade, the tonnage arrived with cargoes 
during August^ 1915, amounted to 2,36l5t900 tons', and m toimaf^ 
to 2,341,929 ions, as against 2,663,501 tolifS' arriv«fcf, midl’ 2,98R,ifo t^s 
departedtln August, 1914.— Boord of Trade Journal. * * 
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Of Fom foi* anmiyoio in tho Bangaloi^ Labormto^y* 


A.— SOILS. 

Rs. 

1. Complete Chemical Analysis, includting the available Pctesh 

and Phosphoric Acid ... ••• ... ..40 

2. Mechanical Analysis ... ... ... ...10 

3. Complete Chemical and Mechanical Analysis ... '* ...30 

4. Calcium carbonate and oxide content ... ..• ...10 

B.— FERTILISERS. 

1. Potash in Potassic Fertilisers ... ... ... b. 

2. Phosphoric acid, total and citrate soluble, in Phosphatic 

Fertilisers ... ... ... ... ... 8 

3. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, and Nitrogen in Poonacs, 

&c. ... ... .. ... ... 0 

4. Organic Matter, Insoluble Matter, Nitrogen, and Pbo^pboric 

acid in Bones, Fish, Ac. ... ... ... 8 

Complete Analysis of Fertilisers such as Composts, Cattle 
manures, &c. ... ... ... ...20 

6. Complete Analysis of Lime, Limcstoues, and Slaked Lime ...10 


Half the above rates will be charged to all Members of District 
Planters* Associations. 

For methods of taking samples of Soils and Fertilisers and the 
quantities to send for analysis see Vlantera, Chronicle Volume X 
pages 207 and 216* 

All samt^es f(^ analysis should be sent plainly labelled to **Tbe 
Planting Expert, 25, South ]^ade, Bangalore,** and should he accom- 
panied by a edverftig letter giving full information about the sample 
and the aOid^sis destrsd according to the above t^ble. Fees should be 
remitted to The Secretary of the United Plfinters* Association ol 
^utb India, 25, South Parget Bangalore*** 
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(Btor§t0ry*a Ragiatartd TeUgra^Mc Addraaa ** Planting,** BangalorgJ 
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THE U. P. A. 8. 1. 

(Ivcorporatid.) 

Cotitants. 

The Planting Expert publishes an article on ** Why it does not pay to 
buy low grade fertilisers.'* Examples are given and the whole is summed up 
in the last para **that when the cost of transport to the Estate is high it 
does not pay to substitute low grade for high grade fertilisers." 

He also gives us an article on Rubber in Rraxil compiled from the 
the Diplomatic and Consular Report for the year 1912-1913. The anti- 
cipated production of plantation rubber fof the next few years is given. 

The Scientific Officer, in accordance with arrangements made at the 
last Annual General Meeting, proceeds on tour from to-morrow the 17th 
instant in South Mysore and will be absent from headquarters until the 
end of this month for certain. 

The Proceedings of the Nilgiri and West Coast Planters’ Association 
are published. 

The Director of the Labour Department issues a notice as to the 
change of Mr. Clementson's headquarters from Villupuram to Chingleput. 

The Director of the Labour Department it will be remembered is on 
tour until 28th instant. 

Vive et Vivas sends us a further letter on the subject of advances. 
He also apologises for trespassing on our columns. No apology is neces- 
sary and we wish others would break the good resolutions they have made 
to preserve ** a cheerful silence" on all matters of interest to the planting 
industries of Southern India. 

We publish a letter from Mr. Hodgson, at one time Chairman of the 
U. P. A. and Planting Member of Council. Many who knew him will be 
glad te hear of his wdfare and that Go\*ernment are utilising the talents 
first nurtured in the S|. P. M. R. which he eventually commanded. 

Also Mr Guy Owen, the Representative of the U. P. A. on the London 
Chamber of Commerce, writes that he la serving as a Major in the A, jC, 
The best wishes of tbp planting community attend them both. 
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Why 1^ does not p&y to buy low. grade fai^llieera. 

In a detivered at the knnoAl Meeting of the U. t’. A. S. I. an 

example was given to show that when the cost of transport to the estate 
is^hifih it does not pay tp substitue low grade for high grade 
fertilisers. - • ' 

Recently in the course of correspondence a case was submitted to me 
which forms such an excellent example of the same proposition that with 
the kind permission of my correspondent it is here stated for the benefit 
of planters in general. 

In the issue of the Chronicle for 17ih July iX.29) an analysis of 
Coconut Poonac was given and it was stated that the price of this Poonac 
was then Rs.12-14-0 per ton. This being so the question arose whether at 
thip low price it would not be profitable to substitute it for high grade 
poonac like Groundnut in mixtures applied to Tea and other crops 

In the particular case submitted to me the usual mixture used was one 
of : — 

310 lbs. Ground Nut Poonac. 

50 lbs. Blood Meal. 

90 lbs Steamed Bone Meal. 

50 lbs. Sulphate of Potash. 

This has the following composition in plant food : — 



1 Nitro- 

i gen. 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid. 

Pot- 
ash. 1 

r%' 

1 Nitro- 
1 gen. 

1 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid. 

Pot- 

ash. 


% 

% 

lbs. 1 lbs. 

lbs. 

310 lbs. Ground Nut Poonac ...! 
50 lbs. Blood Meal 

90 lbs. Steamed Bone Meal ... 
50 lbs. Sulphate of Potash 

8 

12 

3*5 

1*4 

25 

r2 

50 

24*8 

60 

315 

4*34 

22 5 

3*72 

25 

500 lbs. of mixture ...1 




33-9.S 

|26 84 

2872^ 

Now if Coconut poonac is sub.stituted for Groundnut, to make a 
mixture of the same composition as the above as nearly as possible we shall 
have to use the following proportions ; — 


Nitro- 

Rcn. 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid. 

Pot. 

ash. 



Pot- 

ash. 


' % 

of 

fO 

% 

1 lbs. 1 

1 lbs. 

lbs. 

700 lbs. Coconut Poonac 

60 lbs. Blood Meal \ ... 

65 lbs. Steamed Bone Meal ... 
30 lbs. Sul pi ate of Potash 

'3‘5 

12 

3'5 

1-47 

25 

r89 

50 

?4-5 

rz 

33 97 

1 

1029 

16.25 

13 23 

15 

500 l^s. of mixture 




26*54 

2823 
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Now let US consider the cost of these llfernatlve mixtures on the estate. 
The prices quoted below ate those actuary charged by the Firm of Manure 
suppliers except in the case of Sulphate pf Potash. It is impossible to get 
anyone to quote a price for this buf it has bpen put at Rs.200 per ton as 
about a fair figure. The cost of transport from the supplier to the estate 
was in this particular case Rs. 18-6-0 per ton. Now we have in the one 
case : — 


Rs. A. P. 


310 lbs. Ground Nut Poonac at Rs.80 per ton 
50 lbs. Blood Meal at Rs.l95 per ton 
90 lbs. Steamed Bone Meal at Rs.80 per ton 
50 lbs. Sulphate Potash at Rs.200 per ton 
Transport on 500 lbs, at Rs. 18-6-0 per ton 


11 

4 

3 

4 
4 


1 2 
5 8 
3 5 
7 5 
1 8 


Cost on estate of 500 lbs. of the mixture 


Rs.27 3 4 


In the other case we have as the equivalent of this 855 lbs. of the 
second mixture. 


700 lbs. Coconut Poonac at Rs. 1-4-0 per cwt. 
60 lbs. Blood Meal at Rs.l95 per ton 
65 lbs. Steamed Bone Meal at Rs.80 per ton 
30 lbs. Sulphate Potash at Rs,200 per ton 
Transport of 855 lbs. at Rs,1 8-6-0 per ton 


Rs. A. P. 

11 11 6 
5 3 7 

2 5 2 

2 10 10 
7 0 3 


Cost on estate of 855 lbs. of the Mixture 


Us.28 15 4 


It will thus be seen that the second mixture is the more expensive of 
the two. Since this question was first submitted to me the price of 
Coconut Poonac has gone up to Rs.2-8-0 per cwt and this would make the 
cost of the second mixture Ks.40-10-10 and exaggerate the difference in 
price. 

Thus my origiaal proposition stands proven, that when the cost of 
transport to the estate is hi^h it does not pay to substitute low grade 
for high grade feritltsers. 

Rubber Paving. 

Under the .sanction of the City authorities, says the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts^ the pavement in front of the offices of the Malay 
States Information Agency at 88, Canon Street, has been relaid with rubber 
tiles, the work being carried out to the order of the Agency by the Leyland 
and Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd. These tiles are twelve inches square 
Rnd half an inch thick, laid on a cement concrete bed, and when walked 
over give none of the jarring effect experienced from stone pavement. 
These tiles are manufactured from plantation rubber, ^nd it is hoped one 
result of the experiment will be to popularise this form of paving, if not for 
the roadway at least for the foot pavements of our cities. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 
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AORIOULTURAL 8TAT1BTI08. 

RuMMir In Srasll. 

The following account of the Rubber Industry in Braail has been com- 
piled from the Dipiomaiic^nd Consular Reporl for the years 1912-13. 

Brazilian rubber exports in 1912 amounted to 42,286,089 kilos, as 
compared with 36,547,133 kilos, in the previous year. In 1913 there was a 
large decline not only in prices but also in the amount exported which was 
35,861,095 kilos. These exports were distributed as follows ; - 


To 

1911. 

1912. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

United States ... 

... 16,145,999 

21.321.590 

United Kingdom 

... 15,661362 

14,728,257 

France 

... 3,221,440 

4,456,374 

Germany 

1,058,087 

1,660,235 

Uraguay 

... 277,410 

10,641 

Other countries ... 

... 182,337 

128,992 


The competition of the eastern rubber plantations led the Government 
to adopt a number of measures In the hope of staving off the threatened 
crisis. These measures included the free entry of all materials required for 
the industry, premiums on systematic plantations, the establishment 
of experiment stations, railway construction, and the holding of a 
rubber exhibition at Kio de Jar\eiro every three years. Mainly, however, 
through lack of funds the Brazilian Government has as yet done little 
towards the carrying out of these reforms, which not only require a heavy 
expenditure, but are of too elaborate a nature to bring the immediate relief 
to the industry so urgently needed, and at the end of 1913 all hope of carry- 
ing out the reforms was abandoned and in the budget for 1914 only ;f85,o6o 
was voted for the purpose. Out of this sum ;f40,000 was to go to a 
Brazilian for a secret process he is ’said to have invented for treating 
rubber. 

At the beginning of 1912 a commission was sent out by the Govern- 
ment of Para to study the methods of rubber cultivation in Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsular. The commission came to ihs conclusion that unless 
immediate ineasuies were taken, Brazilian rubber would even in 1915 begin 
to feel critically the effects of eastern competition. Later in the year two 
French exports were commissioned by the Federal Government to report 
on the conditions of rubber production in the* Northern States and upon 
the most suitable methods for carrying into effect the Government's pro- 
jected reforms. It cannot be said, however, th it Brazil is now in a better 
position than she was two years ago for fighting the growing competition 
of eastern rubber. In all the factors which combine to make up the cost 
of production Brazil stands, at a great disadvantage to her eastern rival. 
The labour in the Amazon States is of negro, or haif-caste, origin, and 
skilled labour is scarce and expensive. The labourer cannot buy bjs daily 
food for less than 2s. as compared with the few pence required by the 
eastern cooly for his curry and While Jn the mid-east the daily wage 

is less than Is. in the Amazon districts the average wage is ds. and« 
including rations, is equivalent to, 8s 8d, per diem. The rubber properties 
in Brazil are mostly situited at Great distances from the port of shipment 
which adds considerably to ibe cost of the product. 
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The al^icip^te(l product^n of, pls^ntaticm rubber in the next few years 
has been esumaled at the following arttounfeY— 

Tons. 

1914 ... ... ... 75,000 

« 1915 ... ... ... 115,000 

1916 ... ... ... 155,000 

1917 ... ... ... 200,000 

In 1914 the increase in the supply of ^ plantation rubber entailed the 
exclusion of at least 10,000 tons of the poorer wild rubber from the markets 
and unless Brazil takes immediate steps for protecting the industry the 
present production will, in all probability, be reduced by one half in 1016-17. 

An immediate solution, but one most difficult to carry out, would be the 
reduction, or better still, the abolition of the heavy export duty. Unfortu- 
nately the revenue of the Northern States is deri\ed almost exclusively 
from these duties and as all other forms of cultivation ha\e been neglected 
there are no other takable sources from which to replenish the revenues. 

The abolition of the heavy export duties is alone sufficient to put 
Brazilian rubber on competing terms with plantation rubber. All attempts 
to reorganise the industry aud cheapen the cost of production have so far 
failed. The Northern States are impotent to help themselves and unless 
the Federal Government come to their assistance there seems little hope for 
the future of Brazilian rubber. 

R. D. A. 

Advantages and Defects op Plantation Rubber. 

Mr. W. A. Williams has a paper on this subject in the Rubber Industry 
of which the following is a summary published by the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

Medium grades of rubber, such as Afrijcans, have been largely displaced 
by plantation rubbet, because it gives less trouble in manufacture and better 
products. Where low resin content is a desideratum, as in certain work to 
speciheation, plantation rubber can be used where medium grades could 
not. Comparison with 6ne hard Para shows that the plantation product is 
inferior in uniformity aud, generally speaking, in strength. In the author's 
opinion, if a more uniform product could be supplied in a damp condition 
than dry, the presence of moisture would not constitute a serious disadvant- 
age. As examples of the variation which occurs in curing capacity, 
instances are quoted in which the time of cure had to be increased by 16 6, 
40 and 100% respectively. Stress and strain tests do not give a sufficient 
indication of the value of plantation rubber as compared with Para, for 
although in this respect the two rubbers may be equal, the plantation pro- 
duct fails under fatigue, as when used for qatapult cord. 

Comparing the different forms in which plantation rubber is marketed, 
the author has found the best all-round manufacturing results to be given 
by unsmoked sheet. Creping should be left entirely to the factory. Plan- 
tations should turn out the strongest possible product. Smoked sheet shows 
no advantage in working over nnstnoked, and has the drawbacks of a higher 
loss on washing and higher icsin content 

The effect of adding sodium bisulphite to the rubber mixture has been 
studied: 0*125% increases the time of cure 18^ ; 0*25% increases it 27% 
and reduces breaking stress 20%"and strain 15%; 3% entirely prevents com- 
plete vulcanisation. In view of the marked effect upon cure of the preseboe 
of small quantities of certain iitipurities, bbemicals should not be added to 
the latex or rubber without the most careful consideratioa* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* A8B001ATI0MS. 

Nilgiri Planters* Assoolation, 

At a General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters' Association held 
at the Collector's Office on Monday^ the 27th September^ /P/5, 

Present. — Messrs. J. S Nicolls, Cbairtnan, L. A. Gerrard Rogers, Hooo* 
rary Secretary, Robert Stanes, James Stanes, Normao Gray, 
B. A. Marden, Sydenham Clarke, R. Grove, W. A. Cherry, 
W, Moir, W, Deane, and Leslie Rogers. Visitors — Messrs. 
Herklots, M. Young, i.c.s., and R. D. Anstead, Planting Expert, 
U. P. A. S. I. 


Sir Harold Stuart’s Visit to the Wynaad.— Mr. Nieolls in a 
few words, before the business on the agenda was taken up, told members 
present that the Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart had visited tffe Wynaad to 
inspect that part of the country through which the proposed Wynaad — 
Shoranur Railway might pass. Mr. Nicolls said that no doubt members 
would have read the Hcn’ble Member’s speech in the newspapers. Sir 
Harold Stuart was taking great interest in the proposed line and had not 
spared himself on his tour of inspection. 

Mr. Nicolls’ speech was received with much enthusiasm and a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to Sir Harold Stuart, proposed by Mr. Nicolls and 
seconded by Mr. Robert Stanes, was carried. 

No. 151. Proceedings of Last Meeting wcie taken as read. 

No. 152. Delegates’ Report.— The following Delegates' report was 
then read and a vote of thanka proposed by Mr. Sydenham Clarke and 
seconded by Mr. Grove was unanl&lously carried. 

“ Gentlemen, — According to your instructions we attended the 22nd 
Annual General Meeting of the U. P, A. S. 1., held at the Mayo Hall, Ban- 
galore, on the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th of August, 1915. There were 12 
Associations represented by 20 Delegates, South Travancore regretting that 
they were unable to send a Delegate. Amongst the 34 Visitors that attended 
the Meeting we had the pleasure of welcoming Sir Hugh Daly, k.c.i.e., c.sj„ 
Sir M« Visweswaraya, K.c.s.l., C.i.e,, m.i c.e., Mr. D. T. Chadwick, i.c.s., 
Mr. Hanuyingtou, I.C.S., Mr. A. R.Cox, I.C.S., Dr. Coleman, Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. A, K. Menon and Members of Mercantile Finns. Full reports of 
the proceedings in open Meeting have appeared- in the press and there is 
little left for us to report to yoa. But we strongly advise every member 
procuring for himself a copy of the Book of Proceedings as much of the 
discussions in committee will be found to be more than that of passing 
interest. 

There were 27 resolutions carried which convey to you an idea of the 
amount of work that occupied the meeting for 4 days. 

Railway Communication, Harbour Development and Scientific Depart* 
ment are of particular interest to all of you. 

Railway.— The Delegate from the Wynaad brought up the matter of 
the proposed Wynaad-Shoranur Railway and you will have no doubt noted 
that the resolution carried was on the lines of the resolution passed at.oui^ 
last General Meeting held on the 1st July, 1915, We seconded the reso* 
lution. Since the U. P. A. S. 1. Meeting matters have progressed ao4 Sir 
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Harditf Stuart accompanied by the Hon’ble Mr. Murray and the Hon’ble 
Mri Barber Have already gode over the coantry which the propose Railway 
may paas through. 

Harbour Hevelopment. — To you who have read the paper report of 
the late Meppadi Meeting, Sir Harold Stuart’s statement as regards the 
Cochin Harbour must be welcome information. 

Scientific Hepartment.-* Mr. Chadwick, 1. C. S., told the pro- 
posed scheme was now before the Government and the Committee had the 
assurance of the Hon’ble Mr. Cardew that it would receive the most careful 
attention. U would not be possible to appoint a mycologist till after the 
war. A resolution was passed that the present Scientific Department Com- 
mittee continue as executive and in conjunction with Honorary Secretaries 
of District Associations arrange sites of proposed experimental stations and 
other details of the reorganisation of the Department. A guaranteed list of 
donations was started at the meeting and was well supported by members 
present. This list with the appeal is being issued to all members of Asso- 
ciations through their Honorary Secretaries and we hope it will be supported 
by all proprietors. 

Labour. —To all subscribers to this Department, the Directors report 
of the first year’s working of the department will be of the greatest interest, 
showing that the department has already in its first year’s working gone a 
long way to carry out what it had set itself down to do. The discussion or. 
Mr. Murphy’s resolution must have gone a long way to clear the air, and we 
feel certain that every one will recognize that the Labour Department wishes 
to make no enemies. The statistics given by the Director as regards 
Defaulters is striking. 412 defaulters were induced to return to the estates 
of subscribers to work off their indebtedness amounting to Rs, 32,392-10-10, 
This represents 17 per cent, on the amount subscribed to the Labour 
Department. We would lay stress on the word “ induced.” How much 
better it sounds than “ Jailed.”* 

Mr, Anstead’s Tours.— W e arranged for his visit to your District 
and he is now amongst you. 

Planters* Benevolent Fund, — W e spoke on this subject regarding 
Mr. Brown’s fears expressed at your last General Meeting as to the fate of 
those members of the Anglo-Indian Community who have been subscribing 
to the Fund, and we were assured that everyone who was a member of the 
Fund now, would in no way be adversely treated, A strong appeal was 
mad by the Chairman for fur 'ler subscriptions to the Fund, and we feel 
certain that non-subscribers after reading bis speech will support the Fund 
with an open hand. 

European Association,*— We carried our resolution and hope that 
every eligible person will strengthen the bands of the Association by 
becoming a member. 

Railway Freight on Tea Seed.— M r. Dandison clearly stated our 
views in an able speech and the resolutibn was carried. 

' Freight. — This matter wAs folrcibly put before the Meeting by the 

Kanan Devan Delegate and we snpportdd'tbe resolution. 

War Fund.— Mrv Murphy in a most eloquent and stirring'speech gave 
reasons for “starting this Fund.” A large amount, Rs. 11,280, was > voted 
iu tb^ rebnir Mri Muv{^ honSflnMt those present of the necessity of 
the bise could have done. The amount subscribed then 
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must have given him satisfaction, and we feel, certain after planters have 
read his appeal the support given to the fund will not only for ever remain 
a monument to his eloquence but to a good heart in the right place. 

The election of Mr. C. H. Browne as Chairman will, we feel certain, 
insure the continuance of the usefulness of the U. P. A. S. 1. 


gates. 


Thanking yon for the honour you 


We remain, 


Yours truly, 

A, F. DANDISON, 
J, S. NICOLLS.” 


Mr. Anstead then addressed the meeting, and afterwards discussed 
son e important matters with members present. 

No. 133. U. P. A. S. r. Circulars.— These were recorded. The 
Honorary Secretary was requested to send copies to all members. 

No. 154. Policing Corfre, — With reference to a letter from the 
Superintendent of Police proposing to make the usual police arrangements 
from the 15th of November, the meeting passed a resolution asking that 
the date may be altered to 1st October. 

No. 155. Counter Attractions to intoxicating Liquors, — 
With reference to the order of Government in this connection and a letter 
from the Collector on the subject, as well as a lettter from Mr, Robert 
Stanes, the meeting resolved that a snb-committee comprising Mr. Robert 
Stanes, Mr. Sydenham Clark, Mr, Leslie- Rogers and the Honorary Secretary 
meet the Collector and disciisi;^ with him as to the best means for the 
establishing of the tea and coffee shops referred to in the order of Govern- 
ment. 

No. 156, Election of New Members.— Mr. Nicolls intimated that 
Messrs, Leslie- Rogers and W, M5ir had desired to become members of the 
Association. They were duly elected. 

Vote of thanks.— A vote of thanks to Mr. D. T. Chadwick, i.c.s., 
Director of Agriculture, for having kindly permitted Mr. McRae to come up 
and investigate leaf disease on tea and to the Collector for the use of the 
room was proposed by Mr. Cherry, and seconded , by Mr. Robert Stanes, 
carried unanimously, 

(.Signed) J, S. NICOLLS. 

♦ Chairman. 

( „ ) L. A. GERRARD* ROGERS, 

Honorary Secretary. 

At the Meeting of the Sub-Committee held at the Collector’s office on 
27th September, it was decided that the Association were in favour of 
Government encouraging the opening of Tea and Coffee shops as much as 
possible along Ghat roads, near toll bars, bandy stands and wherever 
suitable, as long as it doeft not edcOura'ge'petty thefts, 

(Sigoed) L- 'A. GERRARD ROGERS. 

Honorary Secretary. 
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We»t Ch>«s( AMoAlAtlon 

Proceedings of a General Meeting hild at Malabar Club, Calicut, 
on the 9th October, 1915. 

Prbsunt, — M alayalam Rubber and Tea Ct). per Mr. A. C, Morrell 
(Chairman), Mooply Valley, Rubber Co. per Messrs. A. H. Mead, 
£. H. Halliley, J. Owen, Edivanna Rubber and Tea Co. per 
Mr. R. Lescher, Kerala Rubber Co. per Mr. A. H, Robb, 
Pudukad Rubber Co. per Mr. A. H. Mead, and Mr. W. O. Wri^t, 
Pullaugode Rubber Co. per Mr. H. Waddingtou (Honorary 
Secretary)* Visitors: — Messrs. N. B. Hartley, Parker, H. 

• Hadow and G. H. Hodson. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 

235. U. P. A. S. I. CoKFERBNCB. — The Honorary Secretary read 
report of the Delegates and a vote of thanks was carried unanimously. The 
Honorary* Secretary was asked to have report printed and copies circulated 
to members with proceedings of this meeting, 

236. RubbBR Growers* AssociATiON.—The Honorary Secretary 
explained present situation and steps taken to open a Branch in Southern 
India. Proposed by Mr. Mead and seconded by Mr, Lescher ** That in 
view of Anamalai and Shevaroy Planters* Associations requiring repre- 
sentatives on proposed Committee it is desirable that the West Coast, 
Mundakayam and South Travancore Planters* Associations who are 
seriously connected with rubber, should be allowed to appoint two repre- 
S 3 ntatives each.” — Carried item con. 

Mr, Mead was elected as first representative and in the event of two 
b^ing allowed Mr, Morrel has been chosen lo join him and act on behalf of 
this Association. 

237. Registration of Carts. — Read correspondence from Mun- 
dakayam Planters* Association, Resolved that this Association support the 
Mundakayam proposals as regards registration of carts and the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to address the Collector of Malabar, the Dewan of 
Cochin and the Chief Secretary to the Government of Travancore on the 
matter and suggest a fee be charged forTcgistration. 

238, Scientific Department, U. P. A.— Mr. Anstead will visit 
Malabar this month. Mr. Lescher and the Honorary Secretary will be glad 
to put up any planter who wishes to meet him. Unanimously resolved that 
the Honorary Secretary be instructed to write the Director of Agriculture 
and convey the thanks of the Association to the Department fof the great 
assistance they have given us in lending'^the services of their* Mycologist, 
Assistant Mycologist and artist. 

239. Scientific Department Guarantee Fund.— Members were 
asked to put the matter before proprietors of estates and obtain their support. 

240, S. L P. Benevolent Fund, Three meipbers present promised 
subscriptions to this, 

241, Si I. Planters* War Fund & Overseas Aeroplane Scheme. 
—Papers laid on the table. 

242, Labour and Rates of Pay. — ^The Honorary Secretary ex- 

plained the representations he had received from Mr, Hnnt on this matter. 
Members present were of opinion the 4;^Uer was one for individual deci- 
•top. , 

With a vote of thanks to Malabar.Qlubfor loan of the room and to. the 
Chairman the Proceedings terminated, 

(Signed) A. C”ijORRELL, Chairman.^ 

( „ ) H, WADPINGTON, Hony, ^cretary. 
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mPA9TWB»tr 

Bangalore, 

9th October, 1915. 

Subscribers to the Labour Oepariment are requested to note that 
Mr, CleinentBon's Headquarters have been chauKed froiu Villupnram to 
Cbingleput. His telegraphic address is Upasi,*’ Chingleput. 

Aylmer Ff. Martin, 

Director. 

U. P. A. S. 1. Labour DepartmeDt. 


CORRE^PONDENOB. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Peermade. 6tb October, 1915. 


Sir, — 1 am corry Mr. Martin has forced me to break my good resolution 
not to trespass again on your columns, but his letter calls for an answer. 
It is not my anonymity that worries Mr. Martin but the fact of my letting 
the cat out of the bag'* that has raised bis ire. I shall be delighted to send 
him my thumb impression and I arn sure he will find the duplicate in bis 
archives. 


I am not so young as I once was so 1 find that a liltle “ scotch” bucks 
me up a bit, but if barley water is the elixir of perennial youth as it seems 
to be, 1 shall be glad to give that seemingly insipid concoction a trial. 

;That Peermade had original Tinnevelly labour connections there is no 
doubt, and the remains of them are there to-day. My information was first 
band from one of the pioneers of this District so there was no hearsay about 
my statements. 


Does Mr, Martin really believe that the 19,000 cookies in the High 
Range to-day are the expansion of the very small connections he mentions 
in his letter ? If so, can he explain how it is, leaving out of account over- 
advancing, that the Peermade connections have not expanded in the same 
ratio when, as Mr. Martin knows, had they had the money, the Peermade 
planters were quite as able to work up their labour connections as the 
Ceylon men were, who were imported to open the High Range, and who 
were very ignorant of Indi.in conditions for a time ? 

I do not need to contest tny point further as Mr. Martin admits that 
Peermade did have Tinnevelly coolies before Messrs. Jas. Finlay & Co., 
Ltd., arrived in the High Range, and he also grudgingly admits that **the 
advantage may rest with tl^ High Range where higher advances were 
undoubtedly paid.** These are th^ two main points at issue, so that it is 
for him to see l^bat we do not remain longer in our unfavourable position, 
and if he does so I am content. 


In dosing, Mr. Editor, allow 4ne to say that if Mr. Martin Is gdoif to 
preach self-interest instead of unity, 1 am afraid he will have to add it gbod 
deal of “ the best Irish'* to his barley water before he sees his ideals carried 
out. 

Voors faithfully, 

“ Vive et Vivas,** 
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Wai> Fund. 


19th September, 1915, 
Aroprior, 
Exmouth, 

S. Devon. 


Dear Sir, — In (he Madras Weekly Mail of the 27th August, I see a 
** Planters’ War Fund” has been started for the help of S. India planters, 
who have joined the army. 


Being over 60 years of age myself I am considered unht for this work, 
but I have much pleasure in forwarding a donation, which I enclose, to help 
my brother planters who have answered the call of our King and Country. 

It may be of interest to some of my old friends to know that I am com- 
manding the Deal Unit of the Volunteer Training Corps (which now number 
in England over 350,000) and that only yesterday my Corps was inspected 
by order of the War Office, with a view of making use of the organisation. 
It is possible that some will go to France to work at the base^-and thus 
release troops for the fighting line. 

1 shall hope to receive in due course the printed proceedings of the 
last U. P. A. S. 1. Meeting which you kindly send me and in which I continue 
to take great interest. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. PEKClVaL Hodgson. 

The Secretary, 

U. P. A. S. I., 

Bangalore. 


Coffee. 

The market is rather firmer, and apart from any facilities which may be 
granted for export, good home trade descriptions will probably fetch higher 
prices in the near future. Supplies bought earlier in the year are getting 
low in many directions, and this, together with the present tempting prices, 
should lead to a stronger enquiry. It must also be borne in mind that 
although the stocks are heavy, the proportion of fine Costa Rica, East Indian 
and useful Colombians is small. A great deal of the present supplies is 
useless to the home trade, and fine parcels are becoming scarce. 

London Coffee Returns. 

Home’" 



Consumption. 

Expmrt. 

Stock. 


1915. 

1914. 

1015. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

For veek ended 



. H 

/h 




Sefdoanber 4 ... 

299 

154 

66 

21,423 

FtMt 36 ureeka ' 



^ r 




ended Sept. 4 ... 

14,053 

10,800 

18,026 

18,526 

— 



'■ ■ " ' ■■■ — I 

*The Home amount conUins a proportion for Export deMvered,by cart. 
Produce Market*' Revtew^ 
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THfirMLAMTERS* CBRONlCUfc 


SOUTH INDIAN PLANTERS' WAR FUND. 






Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Amount previously subscribed 

... 

• •• 

14,360 

0 

0 

Mr. Campbell Hunt 

• •• 


• •• 

30 

0 

0 

Mr. Norman Mather 

• •• 



10 

0 

0 

Mr, B. M. Behr 



• •• 

150 

0 

0 

Mr. T. S. Gillatt 

... 


• • • 

150 

0 

0 

Mr. H. P. Hodgson 

• • • 

... 


50b 

0 

0 

Mr. W. Morres 

• • • 


f • • 

50 

0 

0 

Mr. W. R. Wright 

• « a 

... 

• • • 

100 

0 

0 

Mr. W. A. Asher ' 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

150 

0 

0 

Mr. J. W. Irwin 

a • * 

••• 

• •a 

250 

0 

0 

Mr. P. Hunt (Monthly) 



10 

0 

0 

Mr. St. John Hunt ( 

do ) 

... 


10 

0 

0 

Mr. A. R. Park ( 

do ) 

... 


20 

0 

0 



Total 

Rs. • . 

15,790 

0 

~0 


OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT FUND. 


Amount previously subscribed 

... 2,197 

8 

0 

Mr. Sam J, Wilson 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. H. W. Sheldiick 

... ... 25 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 2,232 

8 

0 


*•’^0 the Planters' Chronicle of October 2nd, there was a Printers* 
mistake. Instead of Rs. 2,927-8-0 the total is Rs. 1,927-8-0. The difl'erence 
of Rs. 1,000 is deducted in the total of this week. 


Indian Tea, ' 

This week’s auction, which comprised 32.000 packages, was postponed 
until Wednesday, in consequence of the restrictions placed on the removal 
of Tea from bond. The market was somewhat depressed and prices were 
irregular. There was little competition at the beginning of the sale, but 
later the demand improved considerably, and most of the offerings found 
buyers at a slight decline. The few flivoury l>arjeelings attracted some 
attention, but the finest Assams were distinctly lower. In Calcutta 20,000 
packages were offered, and of these about 16,000 were sold. The better 
grades were steady, but common to medium sorts were lower . — The 
Produce Markets' Review, 


Coffee. 

There has been little change In the market, which remains dull, although 
merchants generally seem decided to hold their consignments for better 
prices, rather ti^an make any fprther concessions. With regard to the 
future there are two factors which would affect the situation. The re* 
opening of the export trade would, on the obe^hand, undoubtedly strengthen 
the market considerably,, bnt, on 4^ other, an increase of duty would pro* ' 
bably have a depressing effect. It is probable that the resumption t>f 
export trade, if allowed, would than offset the effect of an increas^ 
duty, and prices would in that event be firmer. In any case it is woll/to' 
b^sur in mind that tl;ie Costa Rica and East Indian crops were small, and 
fine parcel^ kre likely to be dearer owing to scarcity, whatever the future of 
the tower grades.— J/ie Produce Markets* Review* 
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\ 

<S<Gr€iary*8 R€gi»i4r€d Telegraphic Addreea 


* ' Planting ^ * ' Bangalore,) 


VoL. X. No. 43.] October 23, 1915, [Price As. 8, 


THE U. P. A. 8. 1. 

(iNCOItPOBATBD.) 

ContMts. 

The Scientific Officer, who is on tour contributes an article on 
“ Organic and Inorganic Manures.” 

. We publish the proceedings of the South Mysore Planters’ Association. 

With deep regret we publish the following telegram received last night 
from the Director of the Labour Department : — 

“Ward died at 11 P. M., 21st at Srivilliputtur of inflammation of the 
“ lungs,” 

Peace be to his ashes. The Department has lost an able and con- 
scientious Assistant. 

A correspondent writing under the non de-plumc of “ Referee” is 
requested to send his name, not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
bona fides. 

Once again I have been asked to publish the fact that the subscribers 
are paying only Rs. 2 an acre to the Labour Department. Those who come 
in after the first year pay ” an entrance fee of Re, 1 over and above the 
Rs. 2 per acre for the first year of joining," — Vide Book of Proceedings 
for 1914— the last para of page 22. 

SOUTH INDIAN PLANTERS* WAR FUND. 


Amount previously subscribed 


Rb. 

15,790 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Mr. C. Lake ... 


150 

0 

0 

Mr. H. G. Bonner • 


40 

0 

0 

Mr, K. N. C. Grove 


25 

0 

0 

Mr. E. P. Play ford 


15 

0 

0 

Mr. E. S. Clarke 


^ 50 

0 

0 

Mr. G. L. Acworth £l00 


ftoo 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 

17,570 

0 

0 

OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT FUND. 
Amount previously subscribed 

2,232 

8 

0 

Mr. James Morgan 

• •• • • • 

50 

0 

0 

Mr. G. L. Newbery 

••• ••• 

30 

0 

0 

Mr. R. N. C. Grove 


25 

0 

0 

Mr, E. P. Playford 

... ... 

15 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 

2,352 

8 

0 
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SCIENTXFIO DEPARTMENT, U P A. 8,1. 

Oi^ganlo mtidv Ittoi^gniilO: . 

At the last Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. I was asked to state 
explicitly the differences between organic and inorganic manures. 

By organic, in contradistinction to inorganic, is meant any tnanure 
which is derived from the products Of plant or animal life. The commonest 
organic manures used on estates in Southern India are the following, Green 
dressings, C attle Manure, Milled or Whole Fish, Fish Guano, Poonacs of 
various kinds, Blood Meal, and Bone Meal, 

Such Manures are mainly nitrogenous, but some such as Bones and 
Guano, are phosphatic while Fish contains both Nitrogen and Phosphoric 
Acid. All are deficient in Potash except good Cattle Manure which is of 
the nature of a complete manure if well made and stored. 

Organic manures like Cattle manure. Fish, Poonac, &c., supply* in 
addition to the actual plant food in them, a large amount of Humus to the 
soil and to that fact their value may be largely attributed. The action of 
humus on the soil is of several kinds. It has a beneficial effect on the 
mechanical condition of the soil, making stiff clay soils which bind in wet 
weather and cake in drought, open and porous, while on the other hand it 
makes light sandy soils which dry out to great depths in the dry weather 
retentive of water. 

The chemistry of Humus is not fully understood. It is composed of a 
large number of compounds, chiefly nitrogenous, and these compounds are 
gradually broken down by chemical and biological actions to simple bodies 
which can be taken up by the roots of the plant. 

The biological effect of Humas is probably the most important of all. 
It serves as a store of food for bacteria and these gradually break it down 
into plant food. 

Inorganic manures, more strictly called Fertilisers, arc products derived 
from the mineral kingdom and they contain, Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, or 
Potash, or various combinations of these plant foods in a concentrated form. 
In contrast to Organic manures they are usually very soluble in water and 
quickly available to the plant, and they contain no Humus. 

When Organic manures are used a form of plant food is added to the 
soil which becomes gradually available •as the material rots and is broken 
down under the influence of bacteria and other agencies, and at the same 
time Humus is added which produces a mechanical effect on the soil, and 
finally in the case^f material like Cattle Manure a large number of bacteria 
are added to the soil, 

In , contradistinction to this when inorganic manures are used, a highly 
soluble material is added to the soil which rapidly dissolves in the soil water 
and often produces a chemical reaction with the soil water contents, all the 
plant food in it is at once available. No humus and no bacteria are adde^. 

The effects of organic manures may persist for several years, the effects 
of inorginic are more rapidly exhausted, and their residual value is small. 

At Rotbamsted a number of experiments have been tried to contrast 
the effects produced by these two classes of manures and they may be 
summarised by saying that as a rule organic manures produce better results 
when applied by themselves than inorganic manures when applied by them- 
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selves, but that the best results of all are obtAtned by a judicious combina- 
tion of the two, especially of organic nitrogen in cpinbination with inorganic 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

In this connection the benefits of green manures should be emphasised. 
A green dressing of a leguminous plant supplies organic nitrogen in the best 
form of all and if this is buried with an inorganic* phosphate, such as Baric 
Sl^g or Basic Phosphate, and Sulphate of Potash, one of the best combina- 
tions of these two great classes of manures is obtained. In this connection 
probably Ephos Basic Phosphate which is now on the Indian market, and 
about which a good deal has been heard lately, is worth a careful trial to 
contrast not only results obtained but actual cost of production of such 
results with the use of more familiar Phosphates such as Basic Slag and 
Basic Superphosphates which have had an extended trial and are known to 
produce good results on South Indian soils. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

. Planting Expert. 


Tea. 

Indian Tea . — The supplies offered at auction consisted of 24,400 
packages. The demand was good throughout, and common kinds were 
firm at the lower level recently established. The quality of several of the 
higher grade invoices was very attractive, and all good liquoring parcels 
fetched full prices. The few fine Darjeelings offered met with good com- 
petition. Dooars kinds and some Assam s are dearer. In Calcutta 27,000 
packages were offered, and rates for the commonest were a trifle easier. 
The weather has generally favoured production, but some damage has been 
caused by floods in the Cachar district, 

Ceylon 2'ert.— The quantity brought forward at the auctions on Tues- 
day last was about on a par with last week, but the demand’ was more 
active, and the market was dearer. The lower grades of whole leaf were in 
strong request, and advanced about \d. per lb., while much less was obtain- 
able under iOti. Broken Pekoes under Is. however, were most affected 
and many parcels rose fd. per lb. At the public sales 31,638 packages 
were brought forward, of which about 450 were withdrawn. 

China Tea . — There was a small public sale on Wednesday, when about 
540 packages were offered ; the bidding was poor and as the selection was 
without interest, no business was done. Prices remain firm for medium 
kinds, but the demand has been small and the amount of business limited. 
Monings from Is. Ohd to Is, 4d. are attractive . and when they are pure and 
take the milk Veil, they offer inducements for stock purposes. 

Java Tea. - On Thursday, 11,800 packages wi re offered, Theresas 
an improved demand and prices were generally dearer. The quantity was 
good, For next week, 12,000 packages are in print. 


London Tea Returns. 

Duty Paid. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 


For week ended 

September 4 ••• 4,890,923 9,910,763 

For 36 weeks ended 

September 4 202,804,460 209,391,783 

““TAs Produce Markets' Review, 


Export. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs lbs. 


2,032,279 *1, 187,275 
34,729,758 37,190,898 
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DISTRICT* PDANTBRS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Mysore Planters' Association. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the S. M. P. A. held at HanhaUi T. B., 
on the 9th October^ 1915, 

Present, — ^^essr8. M, J. Weedbridge (President), A. R. Park, ’F. M. 

Hamilton, C. J. Hayward, P. Hunt, St. J. Hunt, G. H.Gowrfns. 
D. Jackson, G. N. Fratlini (Assistant Scientific Officer) and 
A. Thomson, Honorary Secretary. 

The President in Ihe Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

U. P. A. OeleoatE’s Report. — Mr. Hayward gave his report of the 
meeting. Proposed frbih the Chair a vote of thanks to Mr. Haywatd. 

Instructions to Dassara Delegate.— The Meeting regretted the 
absence of Mr. Uutherford and the Honorary Secretary was asked to 
instruct Mr. Rutherford in the following matters: Title Deeds, Roads and 
Subordinate Medical Officers. Also that the Excise rules should be 
strictly enforced in the Hassan and Kadur Districts and gambling put 
down at liquor shops. 

Proposed Labour Laws. — These were gone into and amended. 
Proposed by Mr. Hayward and seconded by Mr. P. Hunt that Mr. Hamilton 
be elected delegate to meet the delegates of the N. M. P. A, and B. P. A. — 
Carried, 

South India Planters’ War Fund.— T he President spoke strongly 
supporting and recommending this Fund to the notice and consideration of 
members. 

Council. — The recommendation of the Council was sanctioned on 
condition that. Associations were no longer liable to provide a horse for 
cross country journeys. ' 

Roads and Communications.— Resolved that the attention of the 
Postal Authorities be drawn to the fact that since the last meeting of this 
Association no improvement has been noticed in the arrival of posts in 
Mudigere and Saklaspur though a communication was addressed to the 
Postmaster-General and his reply received on the 1st of August. 

Correspondence and Association’s Papers.— Correspondence in 
connection with the Arsikere and Hanbalu roads with thq Executive Engi- 
neer, Hassan District, was read and as no reply had been received the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to forward a copy to the Chief Engineer. 

Mr. Lake’s Letter was RkAD.— As no notice was given the Hono- 
rary Secretary was instructed to put it on the agenda of the next meeting. 

Mr. Anstead’s Tour, — As far as possible owing to the short notice 
given, endeavours were made at the meeting to arrange a tour -for Mr. 
Anstead. 

The Meeting passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Park for a most excellent 
breakfast. 

The Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) A. THOMSON, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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THB BREVBN’riOIf OF WASH. 

At a Meeting of the Nitgiri Planters* Association held at Ootacamund 
on 27th September, the Planting Expert who was present made some 
remarks on this subject. Commenting on these the Madras Times made 
the following suggestions 

“ At a recent meeting of the Nilgfri Planters* Association Mr. Anstead, 
the Planting Expert, in his speech dealing with questions connected with 
his tour in that district, emphasised the necessity for guarding against the 
loss of soil by wash on steep slopes, and advocated as the most effective 
measures in this direction (11 the knifing of the weeds during the prevalence 
of heavy rain so that their roots would be left in the soil to bind it, and (2) 
contour working which would eventually tend to the terracing of the land. 
What is to be guarded against iii this is the lower roots of the trees 
becoming exposed. Once before when writing op this subject 1 said I 
thought it was a good thing to build up the lower sides of the trees with 
stones, but I was thinking of moderately steep land. I have been assured 
since that in some cases coffee has been planted on land as steep almost as 
the face of a wall. In exceptionally steep land building up with 
stones would not answer at all. The inner side of the wall of stones 
would be filled with soil. This would induce the trees to grow 
roots into it ; and the stones beir^ always liable to be dislodged, these 
lower roots would be laid bare directly this occurred. I don’t know 
how contour working would answer in very steep slopes. At first it would 
result in the rolling down hill of a good deal of soil ; but, I suppose, this 
sacrifice would have to be put up with in order to get the terraces formed. 
On the steep slopes of ravines I have actually seen soiling literally pouring 
down. But it would seem that contour working on a very steep slope would 
result in a cutting being made some distance on the lower side of the trees, 
and this would be a perpendicular cutting of considerable depth in order to 
get a series of level platforms for the trees to stand upon. It would there- 
fore — if the trees are 5 feet apart — appear an advisable precaution to not 
allow these cuttings to approach nearer than 3 feet to the stems of the trees. 
If they approached close up to them, the merest pull would bring the trees 
up by the roots. In the case of the steep slopes of ravines, the following 
procedure was followed in order to obtain the formation of a series 
of steps or terraces. Stout wooden keys were driven into the grounds 
across the contour of the slope. These were next plaited with sticks 
and twigs lying about in the coffee. The inside of these ** palisades ’* 
were filled up with weeds tightly pressed down, and then the spaces 
between them were dug and the soil placed over the weeds,— care 
being taken not to carry the digging close up to the lower sidp of the keys 
which then might have come away. When the burned weeds rotted away 
and the level of the soil, above them sunk, the next crop of weeds were piled 
above it and the soil from a shallow trench dug in the centre of each 
platform was coveted over thdm. In process of time first the plaited sticks 
and twigs and thereafter the stout pegs rotted away ; but in the meantime 
the soil on the inside of them, with the rain and the trampling of the coolies, 
had become consolidated and very tolerable contour terraces were formed 
which greatly facilitated the application pf manuies to the 3 e parts. Previous 
to this work being carried out on these steep slopes, they were regularly dug 
with forks from the bottoms of the ravines with rest of the estate, 
with result that any amount of soil would go rolling down »with a rush 
at every digging. In the old days on the ghaqts, wfierever clean 
digging or glean mamoty weeding— the latter consisted of^ making a trench, 
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scaping all the'W€ed» for a Ik 5 ft, above it into it, and then 

making a trench 5 ft. above the hrst and throwing the soil from it over the 
weeds in the former, and so oh tb the top of the estate — were carried out, it 
was not an uncommon sight wherever there was a stone, from the size of a 
pigeon*s egg and larger, to see a column of soil of 3 or 4 inches in height 
formed under it, showing that the soil all round to that depth had been 
washed away. This was a more common sight where digging was carried 
out. As coffee on the ghauts was growtriii the open, the growth of weeds 
was rampant, and this sort of work was done in order to got the weeds 
down quickly. Of course the land could not stand this loss of soil long and 
the coffee went out. Hut in one case where monthly hand weedings were 
carried out systematically till the whole ground became covered with moss, ^ 
t^i^ coffee did not last much longer. In this case I suppose it was due to' 
the soil becoming thoroughly consolidated and the consequent want of 
aei;atipn that did harm. It is a pity that contour drains were not tried as in 
Ceylbn. Where they were the complaint was that they readily became 
choked ; but this was an argument in favour of keeping them clear, not 
against making them. In Ceylon aeration of the soil was secured by driving 
forks or crowbars into it, working them about and then withdrawing them. 
The drains also helped. \Vell, the soil has been so well preserved in the 
island, that tea successfully replaced coffee, and now Para rubber is 
thriving on land that had previously been under both coffee and tea, and 
yet we are told that Ceylon soil bears no comparison with Indian coffee soils 
in richness.” 


PORTUGAL (ANGOLA). 

L.\W RESr^ECTING EXPORT DUTIES ON UnCI.EANED CoFFEE. 

With reference to the notice at page 707 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for the lOth September respecting export duties on coffee exported 
from the Province of Angola, the “ Diario do Governo” for the 8th Septem- 
ber contains a Law (No. 398), dated the 8th September, which provides 
that uncleaned coffee exported through the Custom bouses of the Province 
of Angola not included in the Conventional Basin of the Congo shall be 
subject to an export duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem as from* the 1st 
February, 19lb, and that the export duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem on 
uncleaned coffee exported through Custom houses of the Province included 
in the Conventional Basin shall come into force on the same date. — 77<c 
Board of Trade Journal, 


Coffee, 

The frazil receipts for the past week amounted to 78,000 bags Rio and 

208.000 bags Santos, against 20,000 bags and 101,000 bags respectively 
same period last year. The total to date now amounts to 4,017,000 oags, 
against 1,809,000 bags for 1914-15, 3,754,000 bags for 1913-14, and 

2.823.000 bags for 1912-13. The Rio Exchange closes at \2\d. 

The London Terminals Market was firm on September 10th owing to 
“ bear ” covering of September delivery, and after fair sales at an advance 
of 6d. tb Is. Ud., the market closes quieter and below the best, including 
September at 37s. 5d, to 37s. 4W. 

- Other sales include Costa Rica, small fair greenish to good colory, 58s. 
to 63s. 6d, ; good middling colory, 75s. ; bold fair greenish, 71s. 6d,; good 
greyish, 74s. 6d, ; pea-berry, 85s, 64, to 85s. 

CdombiaD, low middling greyUb, 56s. 6d, ; bold fair mottled greenish, 
S9s,-^Tropi^0l Life, 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

MONTHLY STATISTICS, 

Nq. 5. 

Imports of all kinds of Rubber into the United Kingdom. 

August. Eight Months ended Aug. 


From 

1915, 

19l4.<^ 

1913.’^ 

1915. 

1914,* 

1913." 

Straits Settlements and 







Federated Malay 







States ^ ... 

3,081 

2,356 

2,062 

29,034 

19,265 

15,533 

Ceylon 

863 

680 

657 

9,180 

4,856 

3,765 

British India 

38 

— 

— 

857 

— 

— 

Dutch East Indies ... 

280 

— 

— 

1,822 

— 

-T- ' 

Bra;:il and Peru 

762 

367 

754 

9,717 

10,001 


Africa 

117 

18 

47 

2,347 

445 

1,’436 

Other Countries 

124 

490 

1,536 

1,350 

9,857 

12,824 

Total Tons 

5,265 

3,911 

5,056 

54,307 

44,424 

46,400 


Exports of all kinds of Rubber from the United Kingdom. 


August Eight Months ended Aug. 







.T. WTH-l..-.- 

II .1 1 



To 1915. 

1914.’*' 

1913* 

1915, 

1914.’'' 

1913.’' 

Russia 

... 768 

28 

574 

7,312 

4,147 

4,503 

Germany 

... — 

291 

715 

— 

7,072 

7,030 

Belgium 

... — 

109 

174 

— 

1,460 

1,308 

France 

... 509 

209 

391 

4,514 

4,341 

3,191 

United Slates ... 2,419 

975 

1,894 

27,909 

14,967 

11,219 

Other Countries ... 559 

103 

278 

5,632 

2,549 

2,437 


Total Tons .. 4,255 

.1,715 

4,026 

45,367 

34,536 

29,688 


* Including Waste and Reclaimed Rubber. 



Imports, Deliveries and Stocks 

in London and Liverpool, August, 

1915. 


Imports. 

Deli. 







veries. 

Stocks 31st August. 



For Aug. For Aug. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

London 

( Plantation 

... 4,066 

3,680 

5,131 

3,524 

3,138 

(Other kinds 

53 

62 

455 

748 

1,017 


Total Tons 

... 4,119 

3,742 

5,586 

4,272 

4,155 

Liverpoo 

\ 

t Other kinds 

... 606 

733 

819 

598 

764 

... 178 

139 

490 

874 

1,134 


Total Tons 

... 784 

872 

1,309 

1,472 

1,898 


... 4,903 4,614 6,895 5,744 , ^6,053 


Total Tons for 
London & Liverpool 
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Shipments from STRAi'/i-iSii^TLEMENTs and F. M, S. 




Jtiiy. 


Seven Months ended 

J«iy. 


1915. 

1914. 

1^3. 

^1915. 1914. 1913. 

Tons 

... 6,011 

4,555 

2,901 

40,810 26,911 18,195 


Shipments from Ceylon. 


To 

United Kingdom 

Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

U. S. A, 

Other Countries 


*July. 

6481 


6 ; 
687 f 
79 


Total Tons... 1,420 


Seven Months ended July. 
1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 


10,029 8,101 5,571 2,781 


** Figures made up to July 26! h. 


U. S. A, Imports and Exports. 

Six Months ended 




June. 



June. 


Imports. 

1915, 

1914. 

1913. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913 ' 

India rubber 

8,387 

4,209 

3.981 

46,887 

33,946 

26,740 

Gutta and Balata 

919 

812 

1,655 

6,056 

6.079 

12,625 

Total Tons... 

9,306 

5,021 

5,636 

52,943 

40,025 

39,365 

Exports. 

India rubber 

178 

139 

170 

1,250 

1,013 

1,217 

Gutta and Balata 

26 

7 

— 

282 

• 47 

38 

Total Tons... 

204 

146 

170 

1,532 

1,060 

1,255 



Para Receipts. 



August, 1915. 

July, 1915. 

Total. 

Rubber 

1,735 

1,060 

2,795 

Caucho 

510 

230 

740 


August, 1914. 

July, 1914. 

Total. 

Rubber 

... 1,348 

1,040 

2,388 

Caucho 

272 

330 

602 



6, Mincing 

Lane. 


lOtb September, 1915. 
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LABOUR MARKET. 

Th« Miboui* MarkM In tha Unitad Kingdom sinoa 
tha OutbiHMik of Hoatllltiaa. 

Tbc August issue of the ^ Board of Trade Labour Gazette” contains 
a review of the position of the Labour Market in the United Kingdom iu 
tbo year that has elapsed since the war began. 

The first shock of war, it states, caused much uncertainty and some 
disorganisation of industry, and at the end of August, 1914, the Trade 
Union percentage of unemployed had risen from 2.8 to 7.1. 'Lhese dis* 
quieting conditions were, however, of short duration, by the end of Septein* 
ber a distinct improvement had been manifested, and by the end of 
November employment was at about Jt he same level as that prevailing just 
before the war. Since November the 'demand for labour has steadily 
increased, and the industries engaged in supplying the requirements of the 
allied forces have for months past been working at the highest pressure. 

Owing to the .large number of enlistments the number of males avail- 
able has greatly decreased. To meet this* shortage of labour there has been 
a considerable transference from trades adversely affected by the war to 
other industries which were rendered abnormally active; in addition, there 
has been, wherever possible, a growing movement in the direction of substi- 
tuting femj*le for male labour. The net result is that at the present time 
there is very little unemployment, except in a few luxury trades, while in a 
number of industries, notably coal mini.*ig, engineering, shipbuilding, agri- 
culture and tr insport, the demand for labour greatly exceeds the supply. 

Partly owing to this great improvement in employment, and partly to 
the rise in the cost of living, nearly two and a half million work F>eople 
have had since August 1914 increases in rates of wages or war bonuses, 
amounting to over 400, 000 per week, or over 3s. per head of those benefit- 
ing. 1 hese figures are exclusive of increases which have been granted to 
agricultural labourers, seamen, railway servant.*?, police and Government 
employees. They also exclude increased earnings owing to overtime. 

Conditions in July, 1915. 

With regard to the month of July this year, it may be s»iJ ih it the 
coal milling industry continued very busy and the shortage ot labour was 
partly met by better time keeping. . In South Wales, however, owing to a 
dispute, the industry was interrupted for few days. Employment in iron 
and lead mining was good and at shale mines very good ; at tm mines and 
in the quarrying industry it was fair, except at quarries in North Wales, 
which continued to be affected by the lessened demand for slates. 

The number of pig-iron furnaces is blast showed a slight reduction 
out employment was still good. Iron and steel works coiuinued very well 
employed, and the engineering and shipbuilding trades were still working 
at high pressure with much overtime^ The tinplate trade showed some 
improvement, and the other metal trades were very busy, especially oo 
Government work. 

There was a slight iinproveipont in the weaving brancli^ of the cotton 
ti'ade ; in the other sections Ihdre was little change. A' high love! of employ- 
ment was maintained in the woollen, worsted and hosiery trades, oind 
^her^was an .improvement jiii the jpte^ siliq, bleaching, .calico-printing, dying 
and nnisbing trades, and in the plain net 8ect|oE\of 
other nand there was some decline in the unen trade. 
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The boot and shoe tratksi oontlntied fdlly employed both on Army con- 
tracts and on ordinary work, and there was still great activity in the leather 
and. ready-made clothing trades on Government orders. The bespoke 
tailoring, dressmaking and fhllllnery trades showed a seasonal decline. 
There was a further falling off in the silk hat trade, but the improvement 
in the felt hat tijade was maintained. The number unemployed in the 
building trades increased slightly, but was still very low. In the brick and 
cement trades there was also some decline. Millsawyers and coach builders 
were busy on Government orders, and employment in the furnishing trades 
continued fairly good. 

Employment with papermakers, letterpress printers and bookbinders 
showed a slight improvement ; with lithographic printers it continued fj^irly 
good. The glass and pottery trades were, on the whole, rather better 
einplo>^ed than in June. The food -preparation trades were very busy with 
much overiiine, but the fishing industry was greatly restricted by the war. 
In agriculture there was some dilficulty in dealing with the hay harvest 
owing to shortage of labour, but fanners were generally abrekst of their 
other work. 

Dock labourers in London and Liverpool continued very busy, and 
employment was good at other ports except on the Kaa Coast and in 
Ireland. The shortage of seamen was less marked than in previous months. 

Comparison with Jui.y, 1914. 

Comparison with a year ago are much affsjcted by the special circum- 
stances arising out of the war. In the iron and steel, engineering, ship- 
building, woollen, hosiery, boot, leather, ready-made clothing and food pre- 
paration trades employment was very much better owing to war contracts. 
The coal mining and building industries were working with much reduced 
staffs, but those reinainiug were more fully employed. The numbers 
employed in the textile trades (except woollen and hosiery) showed a falling 
off, but the average earnings of thdsc still employed in these trades were 
higher except in the linen trade, which was not so busy as in July, 1914. 
The average earnings in the pottery, glass, brick and cement trades were 
also higher than a year ago. On the other hand the number of tinplate 
mills in operation still showed a great decline — The Board of Trade 
Journal, 


Indian Tea. 

35,700 packages have been offered during the week. Common and 
plain liquoring tiisdium kinds declined, but all Teas with good flavour or 
appearance were firm to occasionally dearer. .There was an improved 
demand also for the few belter grade Dat jeeliiigs. 38,900 packages aie 
printed for next week. 40,000 packjfges were offered in Calcutta on the ISih 
instant, the quality was poor, and prices were lower. 

.» London Tea Returns^ 

Duty Paid. Export. 



1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

For week ended 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

August 14 

8,116,299 • 

5,211,077 

210,209 

813,193 

For 33 weeks ended 

August 14 

186,179,502 

186.849,146 

31,465,709 

34,396,764 


— THi Produce Markets" Review, 
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WBIOHTS AMD IIBA8URBS. 


Proposed Uniform System of Weights end Meeeures 
In British Jndie* 


The Weights and Xfeasures Committee, formed in 1913, to consider 
the question of a uniform system of weights and measures for India as a 
whole, or for rpecific provinces, have now drawn up their report. 

In their conclusions the Committee state that the evidence received 
shows a general necessity and desire for a uniform system, provided that 
this does not involve too radical a change from existing practice; and they 
consider that uniformity, subject to this proviso, is ^th advisable and 
desirable. The great majority of witnesses throughout India, except 
Madlras, have advocated the Bengal or Indian Railway weights as the system 
to be adopted. The Committee recommend the adoption of this system, 
the introduction of which involves a more or less considerable change of 
systemMn parts of the United Provinces, in practically the whole of Madras, 
and in parts of the Punjab, Bombay, and the North-West Frontier Province. 
The Indian Railway weights system referred to is as follows ; — 


S khaskhas 

7 chawals 

8 rattis 

3 mashas 


1 chawal 
1 ratti 
1 tnasha 
1 tank 


12 ma^asor4 tanks 
5 tplas 
16 chataks 
40 seers 


'•Tola — 180 grains. 


1 tola*^' 

1 chatak 
1 seer 
1 maund 


It is recommended that as regards Burma the present Burmese system 
of weights should be kept in force. 

The Committee makes the following recommendations regarding mea- 
sures ; - 

Length.— The unit for measures of length to be the British yard, but 
with permission to recognise Indian and Burmese measures standardised so 
as to bear a direct relation to this unit. 

Area,— For measures of area the squares of any amhorised measure of 
length to be used for small areas. The British acre subdivided decimally 
should be used for agricultural land. 

Capacity, — The chief local measures of dry capacity to be stan- 
dardised at the most suitable integral multiple of a measure made to hold 
H seers of water at a temperature of 86 deg. F., or 30 deg. C. Jn addition 
there should be such other local measures as may be deemed necessary iii 
propgrtion thereto. 

Liquids to be sold by any authorised measure of dry capacity or by 
weights, with permission to use measures made to contain dehnite weights 
of particular liquids for selling small quantities of those liquids. 

The British cubic measure, or the c^pbe of any authorised measure of 
length, to be the measure of cubic content. 

The report may be cgnsqlted by United Kingdom Arms interested at 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall 
Street, London, £, C. — Export World and Commercial Intellifience. 

According to the ** Malay Mail,” the Indian death-rate on Selangor 
estates during 1914 was 28'5 per inille as compared with 297 per inllle. in 
1913, 37*2 per mille in 1912, and 60*3 per inille in 1911. The healthiest 
districts were, as usual, those on the coast, where the majority of estates 
consist of low-lying flat land. — Tropical Life, 

Members of District Associations who have joined the Army, 
Mundakayam Planters’ Association,— 2nd Lieut, C. Byn^ Hall,* 
4th Suffolk Regiment. 
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CORRESPONDENGB- 

• 5|‘3{1j 

The Editor, 

The Planters* Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — The following is for Mr. Aylmer Martin's eye and I trust 
he will find the suggestion practicable : — 

It is well known that knowledge of the vernacular* is of the first import- 
ance to Superintendents of Estates but how many could jiass a good tei^t 
examination in their coolies “lingo”? The reason for this is the lack of 
proper “ moonshis” 1 \entnre to suggest. The ordinary ofBce Writer or 
other writer does not know how to teach — the moonshi does. C^ppot tbp 
4«abour Department send reliable men up to Estates to supply this want ? 

Yours faithfblly, 

Tamil." 



World's Coffee Production. 

(By Foreign Trade Department, National City Bank of New York, 

August 16.) 

The continued discussion of the possibility of a Brazilian coffee valori- 
sation movement in the current year, to which attention was called in these 
reports on June 30th, lends interest to the statistics of world coffee produc- 
tion and consumption, especially in view of the fact that the United States 
alone consumes ov( r one-third of tjie ccffoe of the world. 

The coffee crop of the world for the current crop year, 1915-16, is now 
estimated at about 20,000,000 bags, indicating that the production of the 
current year will be the largest ever recorded, except that of 1906-07, when 
the total was about 23,800,000 bags. Nearly three-fourths of the world's 
coffee is now produced in.^raaili her share of the coffee production having 
advanced from less 50 per cent in the period 1870-80 to 71 per cent, 
in 1913-14, while^,ijJli^906-07, the year, of high-record production, Brazil 
supplied 84 peipScnt. of the total product,. The estimate for the year 
1915-16 is*:-^rbtal product, 20,000,000 bags; Brazilian product, 15,000,000 
bags, or 764fer cent, of the estimated total.— 'Sfmmofis* Spice Mill* 


FEDl^fekTED MALAY STATES. 

Rubber Exports during August, 1915. 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber from the 
Federated Malay States during tne month and eight months ended 51st 
August, 1915, are from telegraphic Information received by the^Malay :>tates. ' 
Information Agency in London, the corresponding figures for 1914 being 

added for purposes of comparison i-yr * 

1914. 1915. 

Tons. Tons. 

August ... * 1,850 3,706 

January— August . ^ ^ *6,673. 

— hoard of Trade Jo^rnal• 
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RECOfiNISED A8 THE OFTIGIAL ORGAN OF THE 0. P. A. S. I.. INCORPORATED. 


(Secreiary*8 Registered Telegraphic Address '* Planting^” Bangalore.) 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

. (InCORPORATKI),) 

The Scientific Ollicer has returned to Headiiuarters and will probably 
go on tour again early next month. 


The Director of the Labour Departinrnit writes that he has gone to 
Srivilliputtur to make arrangements there for his work, caused by the sadly 
unexpected death of Mr. Ward— a sad loss to the Department — and that 
the dite of his return to Headquarters is uncertain. 

On account of the resignation of Mr. Guy Owen, our Representative on 
the London Chamber of Commerce, who has been made a Major in the 
A, S, C. and is conseciuently unable to perform the duties of Secretary and 
Treasurer to the South India Planters* War Fund, new arrangements have 
been made or are in the course of being made, and we hope by ne.Kt issue 
to be in a position to inform subscribers that those arrangements are satis- 
factory in every way and are working smoothly, and that those members of 
the Planting Community who have joined His Majesty’s Forces have been 
informed of the existence of the War Fund. 

The Chairman has asked us to issue a personal appeal to all members 
of all planting districts to give their cordial co-operation to the Peoples 
Park Fair and Exhibition, by taking a personal interest in it and making 
the exhibits of the South Indian planting produce thoroughly representative 
and helping to ensure the success of this exhibition, the success of which the 
Chairman has very much at heart, and will be personally obliged to each and 
every member if he will do his best to second his desire that the Exhibits 
should be of the best and thoroughly representative. Members are requested 
to place them=^elves in communication with their Honorary Secretaries to 
whom all details will be sent. It is a unique opportunity amounting to an 
advertisement of all the products of South India and should be taken 
advantage of b^ all Districts, and the ultimate object is laudable namely to 
“ afford direct help to the immediate and temporal y interests of the Matfras 
War Fund,” 
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DISTRICT PLANTER.’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mundakayam Planters' Association. 

Proceedings of the Quarterly General Meeting of the Mt^ndakayam 
Planters' Association held at the Mundakaynm Club, 
on the 9th October^ 1915, 

Present, — Messrs. J. J. Murphy (Chairman), A, Hamond, (Vice-Chairman), 

R. Harley, H. M. E. Howson. H. B. Kirk, T. H. Fitchett, 

S. P. Eaton, E. Vincent, F. Simmons, D. U. Somers, E. E, Eyre, 
VV. E. Stephen, K. Macpherson, J. A. M. Johnstone, and 
G. West (Honorary Secretary) and by proxy ^ Messrs. J. R, 
Vincent, G. H. Danvers Davy, W. A. Asher and W. Hendry, 
Visitor — Rev. J. Henry Osmaston. 

The Minutes of the Iasi Meeting w’cre read and confirmed. 

U. P. A. Meeting. — The following report was read by the Delegate! 
Mr. J. J. Murphy 

BANGALORE MEETING. 

Gentlemen,- It ought not really to be necessary for the Bangalore Dele- 
gate to make a report at all as the Book of Proceedings should give Associ- 
ation Members all the information they require and in the belief that the 
Book would be in circulation before this Meeting 1 took no notes and have 
now to rely on my memory. 

I hope you will approve of my action in hiving objected to certain 
remarks made in the Planting Member’s reporl. The reason why I withdrew 
my resolution on this matter has already been explained by me in the 
columns of the “ Planters’ Chronicle.” I also withdrew my resolution 
asking that the Labour Department should pay something towards the 
general expenditure of the U. P. A. on acreage subscribing to it but not 
subscribing to an Association. I withdrew this^ because it was stated that 
the Budget for the new year, which, unfortunately, I did not hear read, 
provided for a payment by the Labour Department of a larger sum than 
would be payable under my resolution. Had this been told me previously 
it would have saved the time of the Meeting but Mr. Martin would then 
have been deprived of an opportunity of making a rather bitter attack 
against Ibis Association. 

The Chairman .allowed Mr, Martin to bring to the notice of the Meeting 
the correspondence Mr. Hamond had with the Deputy Director Mr, Day, 

I thought and still think the Chairman’s ruling on this point was entirely 
wrong, but did not press my objections as I said I would be sorry if anyone 
were to believe that my Association was in the least ashamed of the action 
it had taken. After a speech from Mr. Martin to which I replied, a rather 
colourless resolution was passed, and, if it has soothed Mr. Day’s wounded 
feelings, I do not think we need object. 

The Director of the Labour Department’s report was published in full 
in the “ Planters’ Chronicle.” There nothing in it at all likely to induce 
any of you to pay your 2/- per acre and join the Department. 

The new Scientific Officer Scheme was approved of and agreed on. 
Acting on the instructions you had given I refused to bind this Assoefation 
for five years. The Guarantee Fund is, I see, on to-day’s Agenda, so it is 
unnecessary for me to refer to it here except to say that I guaranteed noth* 
ing*on your behalf. 
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An interesting lecture on fertilisers which you will all no doubt have 
read in the ** Planters* Chronicle** Was delivered by Mr. Anstead and Dr. 
Coleman ‘also gave a lecture which although meant for coffee men was of 
great interest to all present. 

Rubber, so far as I remember, did not come in for much attention. The 
Chairman made the very damaging admission that the climate is to blame 
for what he calls onr disappointing yields. Had he told us, as an S. D. 
recently did in the “ Planters* Chronicle,** that the real cause of the trouble 
was too close planting, too rapid excision of bark and other kindred faults, 
there would have been some hope for us. These mistakes can in course of 
time be remedied whereas nothing we may do will alter the weather. When 
I heard the rain at 5 this morning 1 made some average strong remarks 
myself about our climate, but there c.innot after all be much wrong if our 
mafure rubber is, as may be inferred from what Mr. Richardson said, giving 
300 lbs. per acre at the F. O, B. figures quoted by him. 

I cannot think of anything else likely to interest yon but as I may have 
omitted several things you would like to hear of, I shall be glad to answer 
as far as possible any questions you may care to put. 

The report was adopted and a vote of thanks to Mr. Murphy proposed 
by Mr. Vincent and seconded by Mr. Kirk was unanimously carried. 

Town Improvement Committee. — The report of the Sub-Committee 
was read by Mr. Kirk. As the Commissioner, Mr. Robinson, is expected 
to visit Mundakayam at an early date it was decided to ask him to give the 
Chairman, Sub-Committee and leading merchants of Mundakayam an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Association’s proposals with him. A vote of thanks 
to Mr. Kirk and members of the Sub-Committee was recorded. 

Registration of Carts. — Mr. Hamond prvoposed and Mr. Howson 
seconded the following resolution : — 

“ That Government be approached on the 'subject of Registration of 
Bandy men who ply for hire and who receive advances for the 
purpose of transporting goods from one place to another.** 

The Chairman s.aid that Mr. Hamond seemed to be a day behind the 
fair. Government was approached on this subject after onr last Meeting 
and the Chief Secretary replied that there was no legislation empowering 
the registration of vehicles. The obvious remedy was to ask for legislation 
and he, therefore, proposed the following amendment : — 

“ That the Planting Member Mr. Richardson be asked to introduce 
into the Legislative Council i Bill providing for the registration 
of all vehicles in use on public roads and that the support of all 
other Travancore Associations be asked for this resolution.” 

Mr. Hamond withdrew his resolution in favour of the amendment 
which was then put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 

Planters’ War Fund.- Mr. Edwin Vincent proposed 

1. “ That this Meeting cordially, approves of the Planters* War 

Fund and hopes that, it will ue liberally supported by all 

Members,’* 

2. “ That the attention of Proprietors and their Agents be called 

to the Fund.” . 

and said ^ 

Mr. Chairtnao and Gentlemen, — The Resolution standing in niy name 
and which you have just beard tead is a straightforward and sinij^Ie one 
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devoid of any intricate phraseology and as such requires no explanation 
from me, I will ask you however to listen to a few words I have to say 
in support of it and I will begin by outlining some of the arguments which 
may be expected against it and meeting them to the best of my ability. 
First of all then I anticipate opposition on the grounds that members 
already subscribing to various War Funds cannot be expected to subscribe 
to this additional Fund. It is not my purpose here to belittle any of those 
excellent funds like the Imperial, the Madras, Prince of Wales, Red Cross 
etc., nor is it my intention to ask you to divert your present contributions 
from any of these to the Planters* War Fund. At the same time, I put it 
to you, Gentlemen, that these funds will not help the Panters who, after 
the war, find themselves in Europe, practically penniless and whose only 
chance of obtaining re-employment is their return to this country to take up 
again the profession they dropped when they went out into the corners of 
the Earth to fight our battles for us. 

Every man is one of a community and yon may be certain that other 
communities arc now making arrangements for the re-employment of their 
fellows at the end of the war. It is up to us then to see that oiir men are 
given every opportunity of returning to India and for this reason I ask your 
generous assistance. 

There is another class of Fund, Sir, to which many South Indian 
Planters are subscribing and this class I will call “ Equipment Funds.” 
By that I mean funds for Aeroplanes, machine guns and the like. Now I 
may be accused of partisanship but I maintain that people living abroad 
like ourselves, are being educated by certain papers widely read overseas, in 
the belief that Government have not done their duty by the Army and the 
people in the matter of equipment. This, I think, is entirdy false and I 
am sure that if there is a shortage, for example, of Aeroplanes it is not for 
lack of Government orders, I am convinced that the output of Aeroplanes 
at Home is only restricted by the supply of labour and the men to fly the 
machines. You may subscribe your Rs. 33,000 or twice that amount but 
you will not increase the output of Aeroplanes by so doing. I appeal parti- 
cularly, then, to those of you who are hesitating as to where to put your 
money. 1 ask you to carefully study the aims of the different funds and 
decide for yourselves if you can do better than support the Planters* War 
Fund for the benefit of your own chums. I doubt it. 

Meeting another contention, Sir, Posterity will certainly be called upon 
to pay in taxes etc. a goodly proportion of the cost of this war. Our fellows 
are undoubtedly fighting for a cause which will benefit us far less than it 
will the next generation. It is only right then that posterity should pay for 
its freedom from any suspicion of a German yoke for many years to come. 
But posterity will not pay for the immediate needs of our brave fellows. 
That is what appeals to me so strongly in this Planters’ Fund. Succeeding 
Governments must make provision for the widows and orphans, for the 
disabled men and for the dependents of the brave men who are at this 
moment making history and our present Government are doing I am sure, 
everything possible as far as equipment is concerned to bring the war to 
a successful conclusion, but we alone, Sir, stand between a good many 
planters and poverty and our help is particularly required for the disj’blcd 
as the pension allowed by Government is as you know not much for a 
planter to live on. 

« I a.ppeal now to those S. Ds. who, like myself, can boast only of limited 
incomes. I ^slc tl^eip (o fenirmber.that nlne-t§ntbs of tl^e men from this 
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district who have gone to the front are S. Ds. Is it not more suitable then 
for you to help your old pals than to give your money to a fund which 
although you may be sure is doing good in a general way is not giving you a 
visible return for your money as the Planters’ War Fund will do ? Some 
of you first and second year men who are finding it a close fit to live on 
your salaries will have to make sacrifices no doubt, but if you lake Mr. 
Murphy’s advice and go through youf expenses 1 am sure you will find room 
for some little economy which will enable you to help the Fund along. 

I have heard it freely said that Mundakayam is already doing its bit 
but personally, Sir, I cannot recollect having seen any public announcement 
of our generosity, with the exception of the original War Fund list which 
came to over Rs.l.OOO. This was a year ago and since then we have only 
had the Cigarette Fund before us. 1 do not know of cour.ce what people are 
giving privately but publicly, as a Distiict, I venture to sng^st that Munda- 
kayam has done very little indeed. It would be interesting to know how 
much the district has subscribed to the War Funds during the year. In 
any case I understand the Hilliard Table debentures at the club were taken 
up freely enough which does not seem to indicate much pecuniary embar- 
rassment owing to indulgence in war funds. 

In conclusion. Gentlemen, let me remind you that this fund is the child 
of a Mundakayam man, the pioneer planter of this district. Do not let it be 
said of UF that our prophet is without honour in his own country. Think. 
Gentlemen, of the prestige of Mundakayam and let us place ourselves at the 
head of subscribing districts with no uncertain voice. I ask you to piss 
the hat for your credit’s sake and Pay I Pay I ! Pay ! 1 1 

Mr. Kirk, while approving of the Fund, said that he considered Mr. 
Murphy was wrong in having mentioned at Bangalore a sum which he 
thought junior S. Ds. should give. He also said that these War Funds are 
a heavy tax on married men. 

The Chairman admitted having said that he would be disappointed if 
junior Assistants did not give at least Rs,75 each. He mentioned this 
figure as a guide, but the Fund is of course a purely voluntary one. He 
hoped that each man would give what he conscientiously thought right 
without reference to what his neighbour, with whose circumstances he 
cinnot be fully acquainted, may be giving. As regards married men, the 
Chairman added that .Mr Kirk should remember that a man with a wife 
and say three children owes five times the gratitude to our soldiers that a 
bachelor does. 

The resolutions were unanimously carried and subscription lists were 
circulated, Rs. 1,950 was promised. 

Aeroplane Fund. — Mr. Kirk said that he had promised to call the 
attention of the Meeting to Mr. M. M Knight’s appeal for a Travancore 
Aeroplane, The Chairman said that he thought members wishing to subs- 
cribe for an aeroplane should send their money to the U. P. A, Fund and 
he hoped .Mr. Knight and his Committee would see their way to sending 
the money collected by them to this Fund also. 

Mr, Hamond suggested that instead of an aeroplane a gun should be 
given to the Royal Horse Artillery. The matter was then dropped. 

Land Purchase.-" With reference to the prohibitive price for forest 
land recently fixed by Government, the following resolution was proposed 
fron\^ the Chair : — 

“ That all Associations in Travancore be written to with r/^gard to 
the prohibitive rat^s now d’^manded by Government for forest 
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land, so that combined action may be taken' throngh onr Le^s« 
lative Council Member Mr. Kichardson, with a view to the Coffee 
Land Rules being adhered to.” — Carried ncm con. 

Cigarette FuNn—An interesting report was read by Mr. Kirk who 
was thanked by the Meeting for the work done by him. 

Labour. — Mr. Kirk complained of a letter written to the “ Madras 
Times" in September by Mr. T. Srinivasa Mudaliar and said that he 
thought some action should be taken by the Association. 

The Chairman said, — “The letter Mr. Kirk complains of really con- 
cerns Districts under the Madras Labour Act and very e\idently is not 
meant as an attack on Tranvancore Plan tors. As however there does 
appear to be a certain amount of loose talk concerning the way estate 
labour is treated in South India, I propose the following resolution : — 

‘ That the Chairman and Council of the U. P. A. be asked to con- 
sider the advisability of petitioning the Governments of Madras, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin to have a thorough investigation 
made into the conditions under which labour is employed in 
Estates, as statements such as that made by Mr. T. Srinivasa 
Mudaliar in the Madras TititAs of the 21st September.may inter- 
fere with the supply of estate labour unless promptly refuted — * 

As you know, Gentlemen, we have nothing whatever to fear from a 
Government enquiry. Our labour is well treated, happy and healthy.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the Chairman then said : — 

“ VVe now come to the resolution forwarded to us from the Anarnalai 
Planters* Association. It reads: — . 

* That the rate of pay current in the district to be binding on all 

members of A. P. A. shall be annas^D per man and 3^ annas per 
woman for all contracts to work from April 1st, 1916 and that 
advances be limited to Rs.lO per head for Tamil coolies, provided 
that the Mundakayam Planters’ Association will agree to reduce 
their present rales similarly.* 

I do not know why .Mundakayam was favoured with the .\namalai 
P. A’s kind attention as 1 believe other districts also give more than the 
rates mentioned in the resolution quoted. 

I propose that the following reply be sent by our Honorary Secretary : — 

* With reference to the resolution quoted in your recent letter, my 

Association does not understand why you only ask for its support 
and not for the support of other districts paying similar rates to 
it. My Association does not consider that rates or advances in 
this district are excessive. It considers that having regard to the 
great increase in cost of living for the cooly during recent years 
and to the good profits now being made off tea and rubber 
estates, the present would be a most inopportune time to reduce 
rates, and that any reduction would be unfair to labour.’ 

' My Association is also of the opinion that it is better td pay rates 
which permit of coolies going annually to their villages with 
decent, balances than to have to give advances as is apparently 
done in at least one district, when labour requires a holiday.* ** 

This unanimously agreed on after several members bad expressed 
tbeir surprisSI^I the action of the Anamalal P. A, 
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Cattle Pound. — ^^r. Kirk reported what he had dooe aod read a 
letter from the local Magistrate with reference to the appointment of a 
pound keeper, It was resolved to refer the matter to the Commissioner. 

Guarantee Fund and Benevolent Fund.— The attention of the 
Meeting was called to these two Funds. Subscription to the latter had 
however been recently collected and^noonewas willing to put his name 
down for the former. 

Peermade-Mundakayam Laboi/r Rules.— It was agreed to leave 
this subject for the Committee to go into. A resolution will, if considered 
advisable, be proposed at the next Meeting. 

Sri Mulam Delegate. — Mr. West kindly consented to represent the 
Association. 

Auditor. — Mr, H. M, E. Howson was unanimously appointed. 

Backwater Transport. — The Madura Company’s proposals were 
approved of but it was felt that this is not an Association matter. 

The Next Meeting will be held on the 8th January, 1916. 

A vote of tliankb to the Chaitman closed the Proceedings. 

(Signed) J. J. MURPHY, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) G. WEST, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Wynaad Plantars’ Association. 

Procecditt}*h of a Meeting held in the Meppadi Clnb^ 
on the 1 3th October, 1V15, 

PkEoLNI, —Membra. J. C. 151 ickhani, K Copland, W S. Gillatt, B. Malcolm, 
D H. McLeod, S H. Powell, 11. 1>. Winteibolhani, and N. C. 
Whittou (Honoiaiy Secretary.) 

Mr. Malcolm in the Chair. 

1980. SirHaroid Stuart's Visit.- It was resolved. — “Thai the 
Proceedings of the Meeting of Wynsad Planters held on the Hth Septem- 
ber 1915 be recorded in the Association's Minute Book,” 

1981. Proceedings of i ast Meeting were confirmed. 

1982 Post Offices - (a) Read letter from the Postmaster-General, 
Traffic, Madras, to the Honorary Secretary, stating that the telegraphic 
working hours of Meppadi combined Office ha\e been altered to 10 to 17 
hours with effect from the 1st September 1915. 

b) Read copy oMetter from the Postmaster-General, Traffic, Madras, 
to the Collector of Malabar, informing him that orders had been issued to 
bring the Calicut-Vayitri Telegraph Section into use again as soon as the 
line is restored to its normal condition. 

Both of the above were recorded with satisfaction. 

1983, Roads.— Read correspondence with the District Board Engineer 
with reference to the biidge at mile 1/3 on Road No. 31, Noted. *• 
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Calicut-Mysore Frontier Road. — Letters were read between the 
Executive Engineer, West Coast Division, and the Honorary Secretary, 
with reference to this road. It was resolved : — “ That the Honorary Secre- 
tary be requested to address the Chief Engineer, P. W. D., Madras, pointing 
out that all expenditure has been stopped on the Calicut-Mysore Frontier 
Road for want of Funds, and that our interest will suffer greatly if repairs 
are not completed before the end of the N. E, Monsoon, — specially referring 
to the roadway between miles 30 and 33 on the Tamaracherry Ghaut 
Section,** 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Acting Collector, 
pointing out the great damage now being done to the Tamaracherry Ghaut 
by narrow tyred timber carts. No reply having been received, the letter 
was recorded. ^ 

1984, Cattle Trespass. — Read correspondence between the Hono- 
rary Secretary and the Acting Collector of Malabar, It was decided for the 
information of Members to print the Acting Collector’s letter in^tbe Associa- 
tion’s Proceedings. 

Members are re(iuested to keep a record of the number of cattle found 
grazing on their Estates for a short period. 

1985. U. P. A. S, I. Meeting. — Mr. Malcolm read the Delcgalea’ 
report as follows : — 

GeNTLEivIEN, 

As your Delegates, we attended the Annual Conference of the U. P. A. 
S. I. which opened in Hangalore on the 16th of August. 

It is to be regretted that copies of the Hook of Proceedings of the 
Meetitig have not already reached you. Your Honorary Secretary has 
however been informed that they are in the hands of the Printers and that 
the delay lies with them. He hopes to be able .to receive and issue ihcni 
to you before very long. 

The Conference opened with the usual interesting reports of the Secre- 
tary, Chairman, Planting Member, and Scieniilic Olticcr. These you haNe 
doubtless read in the Madras Papers. 

The first item of the Agenda of particular interest to us was the re- 
organisation of the Scientific Officer's Department. Mr. Chadwick, the 
Director of Agriculture, was present, aird very kindly gave us details of 
what Government were prepared to do. After .some discussion as to the 
financial side of the question and as it was made clear at the Meeting that 
Associations would not be called upon to inciease their subscriptions, and 
that there was no intention of opening up more experimental stations than 
could be effectively dealt with, it was unanimously decided to accept Gov- 
ernment’s offer of taking over the present Department, We were instructed 
to ask you to do your utmost to assist the U. P. A. S. I, in their guarantee, 
by recommending the scheme to your employers and by pointing out that 
Science in Planting in South India is a very long way behind what it is in 
other countries, by our hitherto not having had a Scientific Department 
staffed with all the necessary Officials. 

A personal guarantee Fund was started in the Room in connection with 
the scheme and we ask for your support. 

' Cochin Harbour and the Proposed Shoranur-WVnaad Rail- 
way were the next items of interest to our District. We' of course 
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supported the former. In the case of the proposed Shoranur-Wsmaad Rail- 
way, yoa wilt have noticed that the resolution was brought forward by your 
Delegates. We were asked to do this as it was pointed out to us, that the 
original idea of a Railway through the Wynaad came from our Association 
many years ago, and we were t^efore glad,— for sentimental reasons, as 
much as apy other, — to have bad the oppoilunity of bringing forward the 
subject again. 

Since the Bangalore Meeting we Have been honoured by a visit here 
from Sir Harold Stuart, the Hon’ble Mr. Murray and the Honble Mr, Barber, 
for the purpose of looking into the question of this Railway, and we must 
hope they left us resolved to see the scheme through. 

All matters io connection with the War and the dealing with alien 
enemies we supported in accordance with your instructions. 

The question of Shipping freight was put forward by the Delegates 
from the Kanan Devan Association who brought to light s6me astonishing 
figures as to the difference in freights to London from Calcutta as against 
certain other East Coast Ports, and we supported the resolution which 
followed. 

A very eloquent Report was read by the Director of the Labour 
Department and a statement of that Department’s accounts was laid on 
the 1 able. Members of the Labour Department can congratulate them- 
selves on the result of the first year’s working. Mr. Aylmer Marlin made 
some strong remarks with reference to high advances which, in the interests 
of Labour generally on Estates in South India, are applicable to non-sub- 
scribers as much as subscribers. 

With regard to the position of non-subscribers who are Members of the 
U, P. A, S. I., a Statement was made by the Chairman to the effect that 
non-subscribers are in the same position as before the Labour Department 
was started, and the U, P. A. S. 1. is not responsible in any way for the 
financial position of the Labour Department. 

Before concluding this Report we must bring to your notice, and invite 
your subscriptions, to two Funds which were started at the U. P. A. S. I. 
Meeting. The first is the “Southern India Planters’ War Fund” and the 
second is in conjunction with the ** Overseas Aircraft Fund.” In the case 
of the former, Mr. J. J. Murphy’s excellent appeal requires no furthering 
from us, and we all know the exceedingly important part Aircraft are playing 
in the present War. 

These, we think. Gentlemen, are all the points brought out at the 
Meeting which are of special interest to this District. We shall be very 
pleased to answer any question you may now wish to ask us and we thank 
you for the honour of having had the interests of this Association entrusted 
L 0 our care; 

(Signed) B. MALCOLM. 

( „ ) N. C. WHITTON. 

A vote of thanks to the Delegates proposed by Mr. Gillatt and seconded 
by Mr. Powell was unanimously passed. 

1986. Southern India Planters’ War Fund. - It was decided 
that the Honorary Secretary circularise members, and[ mbers were ^re- 
quested to let the Honorary Secretary know what they/ e willing to give 
either as a subtioriptioa or donatiom 
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1987. Overseas Aircra'ft FuND.-^Mr. T. S. Gillatt very kin^ljr 
undertook to collect subscriptions for this Fund. 

1988. Labour Law. -Correspondence was read with Mr. E. R.. 
Osborne with reference to the Association’s High Court Case. Noted. 

Read Mr. Copland’s letter to Messrs. Harrisons & Crossheld, Ltd. re a 
Maistry case of his. The Meeting recommended Mr. Copland to await the 
decision of the High Court on the case now before it. 

1989. Benevolent Fund. — The Honorary Secretary drew the atten- 
tion of members to the need of members subscribing to this Fund. A copy 
of the Report for the past year’s working was laid on the Table. 

1990. Produce Thefts. — Tkp Judgment in Mr. Hudson’s Pepper- 
stealing case was read and the following resolution unanimously passed. 

“ That this Association notes with satisfaction that a conviction was 
secured in the case of a detected theft of Pepper, the property of Mr. R. K. 
Walker ; and records its appreciation of the keenness displayed by the 
South M:\]'^bir Police during the past season and especially by Circle 
Inspector K, Atchuthan Nair.” 

PAPETis ON THE Table.— Notices of the South ladia Athletic Associ- 
ation Annual Sports and Show in aid of the Madras War Fund. 

A vote of thank to the Chair terminated the Meeting. 

(Signed) B. MALCOLM, 

Chairtnan, 

( ,. ) N. C. WHITTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 


bra;?:il. peru. Bolivia. 


Exports of Rubber from the Amazon Basin, via Para, in 

July, 1915. 



Fine. 

Medium, 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 


Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

Kilogs. 

To United States 

... 485,862 

112,702 

446,900 

518,046 

1,563.510 

To Europe 

... 299,004 

29,603 

16,499 

20,876 

365,982 

Total 

... 784,866 

142,305 

463,399 

538,922 

1,929,492 


Kilogs.- 

-2’2046 lbs. 




— The Board of Trade Journal. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Rubber Exports, August, 1915. 

According to telegraphic information received by the Malay States 
Information Agency in London, the exports of rubber from the Straits 
Settlements for the month of August amounted to 2,295 tons, as compared 
with 2,324 tons in July, 1915,. and, 1,325 tons in August, 1914. (These 
figures include transhipments of rubber from various places in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Straits Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra and 
Non-Federatcd Malay StatesO — The Board of Trade Journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Superintendent’s Office, 
Mangalore, S. Cauara, 
October 22nd, 1915. 

Labour Ooaartmont. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Dear Sir,— With reference to the letter from Vive et Vivas in your 
issue of 16lh October : - 


In my reply to his first letter I "must have displayed an ire I did not 
feel. Nobody denies the fact that Peermade employed Tinnevelly Labour, 
and does still employ them, but far from only the remains of them being in 
the district to* day, I am of opinion that there is more Tinnevelly Labour 
in Peermade than ever before. I know as a matter of fact that the 19,000' 
coolies on the High Range are the legitimate expansion of the very small 
connection I mentioned. With all other planting Districts I can say the 
same, their present labour forces are the outcome of very small begin- 
nings. The reason why Peermade planters did. not expand in the same 
ratio is that they found labour cheaper to get elsewhere than from Tinne- 
velly. They were outbid by the Ceylon men to whom Vive et Vivas alludes, 
who knew no other way of getting labour than to advance as high as they 
thought necessary. My last letter has been twisted into a demand for 
following self-interest at the expense of unity. Whereas it must be obvious 
from everything I have ever said, that unity is necessary from motives of 
self-interest, 


Some 6 or 7 years ago I publicly challenged anyone to produce a 
single instance of a Kangany or cooly on the High Range who was indebted 
to any estate outside that district. There was no reply from Peermade or 
elsewhere. I again, repeat, that wherever the High Range labour force 
came from it was not from Peermade. That district held its own and still 
holds it, but it did not increase its labour force from Tinnevelly, for reasons 
I have given. The estate now worked by Vtve et Vivas may have lost its- 
former Tinnevelly connections. Let him look nearer than the High Range, 
to see what became of them. It is not a matter of recent years, and 
probably not a man now in Peermade knows how or when the loss occured. 
It must have been a slow and gradual process. 

I daresay Vtvc et Vivas has heard of the once flourishing pLanting 
district of Ashamboo, but he probably does not know what became of itsv 
tabour force. The following deserves to be rescued from oblivion. Among 
the 60 or 70 European planters there, was an S. D. named Shervington. 
He must have been a man of more than ordinary enterprise, though he did 
not stick long to planting. He afterwards became Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of Liliukalani, Queen of Madagascar, and was beaten by the 
French. A British Man*of*War took him off that island when the game was 
up, an honour to which I fancy few former S, Indian planters have attained. 
The estate on which Shervington worked (I regret I forget its name) drew its 
labour f*’om certain villages in Tinnevelly district, which still supply coolies, 
to Peermade. 

Yours faithfully, 

Aylmer Ff. Martin. 
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SOUTH INDIAN PLANTERy WAR FUND. 


Amauat previously subscribed 
Mr. R. H. Crowther 

Messrs. Siemen Bros. Dynamo Works, Ltd. 
Mr. J. H. J. Jones 
Mr. J. C Blackham 

Mr. H. M. Northey ... ^ ... 

Mr. E. C. Kent 

Messrs. Barber & Pascoe... 

Mr. K. C. Foster 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

• • 

17,570 

•0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

• 

5 

0 

0 

• • 

100 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 


lOO 

0 

0 


40 

0 

0 


75 

0 

0 

• • 

30 

0 

0 


Subscriptions promised at a Meeting of the 
Mundakayam Planters* Association on the 
9th October, 1915— 

Rs. 

A. Hamond, Esq. ... ... ... 150 

G. West, Esq., Ks. 20 per month for 5 months ... 100 * 

H. M. E. Howaon, Esq. In two half yearly pay- 

ments ... ... ... ... 120 

E Vincent, Esq, Rs. 10 per month for 12 months. 120 

F. Simmons, Esq, Rs. 15 per month for 12 months. 180 

E. E. Eyre, Esq. Rs. 25 „ „ ... 500 

R. Harley, Esq, (Second Subscription) ... 300 

J. A. M. Johnstone, Esq. Rs. 5 per month for 

12 months ... ... ... 60 

Yendayar Estate ... ... ... 160 

S. P. Eaton, Esq. Rs.lO per month for 12 months ... 120 

T. H. Fitcbett, Esq, Ks. 15 „ „ ... 180 

Pambadampara Estate ... .. ... 160 

1,950 0 0 


Total Rs... 19,893 0 0 


OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT FUND. 

Amount previously subscribed ... ... 2,352 8 0 

Terramia Estate ... ... ... 100 0 0 

Mr. O. W. Marden ... ... ... 5C 0 0 


Total Rs... 2,502 8 0 


London Tea Returns, 


Duty Paid. 
1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended 

September 18 ... 4,848,539 434,987 

For 38 weeks ended 

September 18 ... 212,111,245 218,520,037 
— The Produce Markets* Review* 


Export. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

2,029,141 1,209,349 

» 

37,626,749 39,337,210 



The Planters' Chronicle. 

lESaeiltEO AS THE OFFICIAL 0R8AH OF THE 0. P. A. S. I.. IlfiORPORATEO. 

fSecrcItfry't R4gi$Ur4d T^grapkic Address ** Planting,** Bangalore.) 


VoL, X. No. 45.] ' November 6, 1915. [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. 8. 1. 

(iNCOnPORATBn.) 

Contents. 

The Scientific O.Ticer publishes a report on a Tour in South Mysore. 
It is a most interesting report and from the Experimental Plots laid down 
by the Scientific Assistant not only will the practical planter receive 
visible proofs of the effect of spraying, but the Assistant Scientific Officer 
himself will receive direct encouragement which in itself is a valuable asset. 
When nearly every planter owns a motor there is no excuse for not visiting 
these experiments. The article is a most valuable contribution to the practi- 
cal and full of suggertive hints. 

The Proceedings of the Bababudin Planters' Association .are publisbed* 
Those of the Central Travancore Association arrived too late to appear in 
this issue of the Chronicle but will appear nextvweek. 

We publish from Nature an interesting article by Sir William Rjiins^y 
on the Future Competition with Germany- W® would refer in conueetion 
with this to the admirable letter of Mr. Welby on the European Assodation 
in Madras, read at the AnnuU General Meeting, which is reprinted in th.e 
Book of Proceedings of 1915. Free from exaggeration or virulence it incul- 
cates the way German competition should be combated. The letter we 
publish is a very informatative one. 

Mr. Aylmer Martin contributes to our correspondence columns. 

The Director of the Labour Department U. P. A. S. I is still detained 
at Srivilliputtur in connection with the late lamented Mr. Ward’s death. 

The ^Scientific Officer proceeds on tour ou the lOtb, first visitiug 
Malabar. 

Mr. F, D, McFarlan, a partner of £fessrs. Leslie & Audecson, has 
kindly consented to undertake the duties of Secretary and Treasurer to the 
War Fund, in place of Mr. Guy Owen, whose military duties prevent his 
undertaking them. He is welt known to many planters in Southern India, 

Messrs. Parry & Co„ Madras have kindly consenled to receive exhibits 
for Madras Exhibition which should uot arrive later thviu December ^4ih, 
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8CIEMT1FI0 DEPARTMENT, U. P A. 8. 1. 

Report on a Tour in South Myoora. 

Leaving Bangalore on 16th October atid returning on 50th,' I made a 
short tour of the Belur, Mudigere, and Saklespiir Districts of South Mysore, 
visited a number of Estates, and inspected the Experimental Plots laid 
down by the Scientific Assistant. 

These latter I found of very great interest, especially the experiments 
designed to show the effect of spraying the Coffee at different seasons with 
Bordeaux Mixture on Black Rot and Leaf Disease. The results are very 
striking, the sprayed plots standing out lull of vigorous and healthy leaf in 
sharp contrast to the unsprayed, thin and depleted of leaf due to the attacks 
of Black Rot during the monsoon followed by leaf disease. The experiments 
have gone a long way to prove the efficiency of spraying, and the practical 
details of the best way to spray large areas, having regard to labour and 
expense, have now to be worked out. The Scientific Department have 
demonstrated the beneficial effect of spraying beyond cavil, and it is for the 
practical planter to suggest the best methods of carrying out the treatment 
to meet his own local conditions. 

This being so it is disappointing to find how very few planters have been 
to inspect these Experiment Plots and see what is being done. One would have 
expected from the amount of talk of the damage done by Black Rot and 
Leaf Disease, and the statement often made that anything which would 
check the ravages of the latter would prove the sahation of the Coffee 
industry, and so on, that an immense amount of pcr.ioii il interest would 
have been taken in this work of the Scientific Assistant, and it is most 
discouraging to find that this has not been the case, and one is inclined to 
wonder whether it is worth while spending money, time, and a great deal of 
trouble about work which few will even come to look at. 

Destructiva criticism is easy to deal out and as a rule valueless ; anyone 
who is still sceptical as to the results of spraying coffee with Bordeaux 
Mixture should go and see these Experiment Plots which will convince him 
that it can be done and it is the right thing. Should big areas be undertaken 
the interesting question of the possibility of using power sprayers comes 
up and the advisability of co-operative purchase of '^uch aa out-fit. 

In addition to these plots there are some experiments being conducted 
with different washes to discourage the attacks of Borer, to test the effects of 
pruning at different seasons, and manuriai experiments, all of which are of 
great interest and very instructive. 

In some of the localities which I visited I found Coffee growing poorly 
in whitish soil which cakes very hard in the dry weather. In this type of 
soil the roots are very restricted and do not spread out into the soil, bet ween 
the rows. In this case the only objection to deep cultivation disappears, 
since it can be carried out without^ cutting the roots which are not there . 
to cut, What is chiefly lacking in such soil is humus and I should advise 
the opening of trenches down the rows as close as possible to, the Coffee 
without cutting the roots— i.e., kt^the limit of the root range, which can 
easily be ascertained by opening a few trial trenches — and burying' in these 
trenches all the green material which can be obtained, dusting it over with 
'Basic Slag, 
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In this connection more use might be* made of green dressings. It is 
usually said by Cotfee planters that green dressings cannot be grown in 
established Coffee owing to the shade, cover, and mulch, and the subject is 
dismissed. This, however, only applies to thick, well established Coffee. In 
poor soils in need of humus many open spaces will be found where green 
dressings could be established. Brythrinci might be planted thickly in 
such spaces and lopped up to supply the needed organic matter. It would 
pay too to carry in and bury loppings from hedge-rows and waste spaces* 
Such treatment would tend to lighten and aerate the soil and the Coffee 
roots would spread into the trenches and thus gradually extend their range, 
gaining a bigger feeding area and a bigger field from which to draw moisture 
in the dry weather. In these brick-like soils, which cake hard in the dry 
weather and puddle in the wet weather, the roots are being killed for want 
of air, and naturally the trees suffer unduly from attacks of Black Rot, 
Leaf Disease, Borer, Scale Insects, &c. 

The Green Bug has had an unfavourable year and has been largely 
kept in check by natural agencies such as the parasitic 'fungus. It has, 
however, by no means been exterminated by these agencies and in several 
places 1 observed it beginning to put in a fresh appearance. Having received 
a check, now is the time to keep it under by means of spraying. 

In this connection the following extract from an article in the Monthly 
Bulletin of State Commission of Horticulture^ reproduced in the 
October, issue of the Tropical Agriculturalist is pertinent r — 

“ When, in relation to the abundance of the pest is the most 
economical time to adopt control measures in order to prevent injury ? In 
practically all cases where bcalc insects are concerned, spraying is delayed 
until the pest is abundant on the trees. The percentage of kill, when taken 
alone, has no bearing whatever upon the effectiveness of the treatment. 
The factor of importance is the number of living scales which are left afUr 
treatment, not the percentage, A kill of 50 per cent would be equally as 
effective as a kill of 95 per cent., if in the latter case the scale were ten times 
as abundant as in the former. There would be left to re-infest The tree 
for the next year an equal number of scales in either case. It might be 
much easier to get a kill of 50 per cent, rn the one case than 95 per cent in 
the other. As a concrete example, it might be more economical to treat for 
the brown apricot scale when it is comparatively scarce in an orchard and 
and thus prevent it from ever becoming a pest, than to wait until it is 
abundant before attempting control measures. As a general rule, when a 
scale becomes sufficiently abundant to cause the grower to consider 
remedial measures, it has already done much damage. This damage might 
be avoided by the action suggested above. There is some place, a happy 
medium between spraying only when the scale has become abundant and 
spraying every year regardless. Spraying at that time could very proj>erly 
be termed preventive entomology.’* a^d its usefulness ought not to be 
difficult to demonstrate,** 

Nearly every estate I visited has a certain number of Hybrids and 
these stand out in a most marked mapner from the rest of the Coffee in 
point of view of health and freedom from disease. Unfortunately many of 
them yield a berry which fetches a low mirket price on account of the 
doininance of the Liberian character iii its flavour. In some places I found 
that attempts were being made to increase the number ofThese Hybrids and 
to improve the quality of the beau they bear, Most of this work is^ tow* 
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ever, waste of time and fore-doomed to failure, becauoe it U aot being 
conducted on the right Unes* The plan adopted is to take the seed from a 
likely Hybrid and sow it in a nursery and put out the resulting plants as 
new clearings or as supplies. The fact that this seed is the result of a further 
crossing is lost sight of« In oue particular case the tree from which seed 
was taken bad next to it several Hybrids of a markedly bad type, and pear 
by ordinary Arabica at its last gasp from old age and disease, C;:d88es 
must have been made between these types and the .go^ ope by .beesiimd 
other insects, or even by wind, and the consequence is that the resulting 
planto threw back, and a clearing was obtained of Hybrids which will not 
bear^ Such a result is only to be expected if such methods are adopted* 
Plant breeding has much in common with animal breeding and this >inethod 
b like allowing a pedigree cow to run with the herd. 

If anything is to be got out of selection from existing Hybrids, and I 
certainly think a great deal can be got, the one it is desired to reproduce 
sbquld bo . carefully selected for health, habit of growth, freedom from 
disease, bearing capacity, and type of beny, and trees roqpd it should be 
cut out so as to enable it to be netted in when in flower. Four posts should 
be erected and over these a mosquito net should be spread, so as to, com- 
pletely cover the tree and protect it from insects and wind a few days before 
thovblossoni begins to open. After the fruit has set the npt may bo removed 
and stored for a future occasion. The seed on this tree will now be self ferti- 
lised and a large proportion of it will come true to type and reproduce the 
tree. The seed should ail be gathered and sown in a separate nursery and 
the plants raised from it planted in a new clearing by ibeuiselves. When 
they declare themselves, those of undesirable type can be removed and 
replaced if necessary by supplies from future nurseries raised iii the same 
•way. |lybrids should be planted about 8 x lo or 8 x 8 and topped at S feet, 
1£ oleanngs were made tu this way good results would be obtaiued, 
de^pite a lower price for the produce the increased health and yield will 
probably make good Hybrids pay better than the ordinary Arabica, especially 
when it Isold. 

Apart from work with Hybrids, however, in my humble opinion far 
.more cate ought to be taken about seed selection for Coifee. Little is known 
about the history of the seed usu Uly put d jwu in nurseries. Uu most 
‘estates the manager cau show one the best tree on tho tote — it always 
looks lit and always yields well./ That is rbe tree to use for seed and not a 
berry. on it should be used for any other purpose. Agaiu it should be netted 
ta get the bestzesults, but even if it fsr not, every berry should be gathered 
and picked over, and only the heaviest and best shaped beaus selected. 
These should be sown in a well made nursery and the plants raised . again 
selected and only the best put out. This should be done every year aud ua 
seed should be used unless it is known ta be derived trom specially quu'hed 
trees. }i care of. this sort were taken much better results would bapi^iued 
them can be got out of the present methods. 

On .every estate there arc a large number of bad trees which never -bear 
and which no amount of manuring will make hear, it is these which lower 
the yield per^iore^and reduce profits ; money and labour spent on them gives 
ttcr return. 140 berries on a tree is equal to a yield of 1 cwt per aere and if 
every tree ' did its bit * it would not* be diflioult even in a bad year to get 4 5 
owt8*per acre. It is these bad trees which never' give 50 berricr even in 
a good^year which do the damage aud they should be eliuiiuoted, or better 
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still H Tbey are the direct cestilt of bad secd^setectiofi and 

bad selection io the nursery. 

It pccaslocally happens that when inspecting a new clearing one praises 
it atl but one comer and the excuse given is that this was * the tail end of 
the nursery.’ Well ^ the tail end of a nursery ’ bhoiild never be planted, but 
scrapped. Small clearings welt planted with only the very best plants from 
the best of selected S'sed will pay in the long run better than big areas 
plants *with any old kind of plants* 

Otie^^soffietimes sees a bad bit of land planted np to * square off a 
clearing.* Again a bad policy : that had bit which should never have been 
planted wUi often swallow up the whole of the profits on the clearing and 
foredoom it to a poor proposition. Much better to square it up by planting 
Croialaria^ or Erythrina which can be cut aud used as greeu dressing 
or mulch for the clearing. 

How much care has been taken about the selection of tlfe ordinary seed 
put down ? What sort of parents did it come from ? What was their 
history and pedigiee ? What sort of bushes is the seed likely to produce ? 
These are questions which ought to be asked and the answers should be 
satisfactory. In ordin iry estate practice how often is this done ? Remember 
one is sowing a seed to produce a tree which is to live and give a profit one 
hopes for the next 30 or 40 years. Surely it is common sense to take every 
p ^caution and care that the seed is a good one and likely to produce a tree 
which will fullil the destiny marked out for it. 

1 am inclined to think that if an Economic Botanist were to take np 
the study of Coffee and analyse the types we are growing he would tell us 
we were lucky to get the result we do and he would probably predict a much 
worse one. I also firmly belive that it would pay the uoffee Planting 
Industry of South India to employ a trained Economic Botanist at a good 
salary to do nothing at all but study the life history of Coffee, and on a 
specially chosen station to* breed one or two new types —hybrids if you 
will —to suit our local conditions. Ibis is a dream beyond realisation I 
know but nevertheless I am convinced that were it realised it would 
pay handsomely. , 

Why it does not pay to buy low grado fortillM«ifi« 

A Correspondent has kindly called my attention to a mistake in the 
calculation published in my note on the above subject. This is due to a 
printers error which was overlooked when reading the proof, for which I 
apologise. 

The statement should read— « 

700 lbs. Coconut Poonac at Rs.l-l4-0 per cwt,“ R8.11-11-6, 

The quotations from the firm of manurci fpppliers on which the calculation 
was based included Cqconut Poonac at Rs.1^14-0 per cwt., making it 
Rs.57-8 0 per ton. Since then the price has advanced to Rs.2*8 Q per owt., 
or Rs.5o per ton and this would make the cost of the mixture cootaining it 
Rs, 32-13-10, instead of R8.40- 10-10 at 

Thte mistake makes no difference to the general (iroposition, it is not 
quite^ exaggerated as my figures went show. 

RtJDOLPH D, ANSTEAJ), 
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PISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
B&babudin Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the Association 
held at the Santaveri Travellers* Bungalow 
on October 20th, 1915. 

Prbsbnt. — Messrs A. B. Boyd, (President) W. Barnard, A. C. W. Denne, 
F. Hugonin, H. Kerr, F. D. Meppen, C. Sylk, S. J. Wilson, and 
S. H. Dennis (Honorary Secretary). Visitors — Messrs. R. C. 
Morris and J. R. Hugonin. 

The minutes of the last meeting. were taken as read and confirmed. 

(1.) President’s Address.— Since onr last General Meeting the 
War has been carried on strenuously, in the West the Allies have done more 
than hold their own, and lately have been giving the enemy a really bad 
time. In the East things have not gone so well, but now our Russian Ally, 
after very great sacrifices, is beginning to get a bit of his own back again. 

- K 

The Dardanelles have proved a much harder nut to crack than we 
were at first led to expect. I only hope that the new complications which 
have arisen in the Balkan States will not delay matters, and that our gallant 
all of Serbia will be able to hold her own against her numerous enemies. The 
war at present seems no nearer an end than it was six months ago, but we 
ally believe lhat the end must soon come, and that peace will be established 
in such a way that it will be a lasting one. This war will surely teach the 
British public the folly of free trade, out of which Germany has made the 
enormous profits which have enabled her to carry on the war in the way she 
has done. 

Nearly all the Estates belonging to this Association sent 1% of their 
last crop to the Red Cross. Owing to the crops being small, 1 am afraid 
the amount sent was not great, but hope it wa| of some use. 

At the present moment two subscription lists are in circulation, the 
South India Planters’ War Fund for the benefit of Planters who have 
joined the Army, and who may rei^ire assistance, and the Overseas Air craft 
Fund, both of which deserve to be as well supported as possible. The 
increased and still increasing Taxes at home may, I am afraid, prevent some 
men giving as liberally as they would like to do. 

I am glad to see that Government at last recognize the necessity of 
much stricter laws with regard to Aliep subjects of both sexes, the sooner 
they are all either interned or repatriated the better. 

Last season crops were small. There was* great difficulty iu getting 
the crop shipped home, and freight was very high. The Estates that were 
lucky enough to get their crops oh the market early, realized exceptional 
prices, but later on the price dropped very considerably, and at present, 
there is great diflficutly in selling at anything like the valuation. 1 hope 
there will be a great improvement before the coming crop gets home. 

From all accounts the coming crop is not going to be a big one but we, 
on the Bababudins, may congratulate ourselves on having quite average 
crops, and that in spite of Leaf disease which has been rather bad here and 
there. Coffee is looking very well for qext season. 

1 am' sorry to say, we seem do nearer getting a Dispensary at Santaveri 
tban we wwr« tt^s-tknOlast year. Somotlme ago the Muinaad Improvement 
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Offlceri mor^ generally Icnowh* to the Ry^te and cdolies ae the llantana 
Doctor, wrote asking us to pay the wi^ole cost of the Dispensary, rta., 
Medical Officer, Assistant, Buildings, &c., &c. We pointed out to him that 
the Dispensary was as much for the benefit of the surrounding Government 
villages, as for Estate coolies, and that if we were prepared to pay the 
whole cost, it would only 1^ for Estate coolies, and that Government 
villages would derive uo benefit from it. For example, Oodal 3 miles away, 
which at present is full of Plague, and 12 to 13 miles from the nearest 
Medical assistance would derive no benefit. If Government wish to improve 
the Malnaad, they must first sthrt by providing adequate medical assist- 
ance. 

The transfer of Mr. Poonappa to another District is a great loss, as 
ever since he came, he has been doing all in his power to get our roads 
into order, and I am sure would have succeeded in doing so, had he been 
given time. He had a difficult job, as the roads were in a bad state 
when he took them over. I hope his successor will complete the good 
works Mr. Poonappa has started, and that in time we may all have a good 
road to Birur, which is the Station for the greater part of the Bababudins. 

The Labour Department which has how got into full working order has 
been of great assistance to a number of Estates, and there is not the least 
doubt that we shall get our money’s worth out of it, in Mr. Martin we have 
the right man in the right place. 

As you know the U, P. A. S. I. Scientific Department is now to be taken 
over by the Madras Government, and when fully organised ought to be of 
great benefit to us all. We are deeply indebted to Mr, Chadwick, for all he 
has done for us in this matter. 

I have now to thank our Honorary Secretary for all the good and hard 
work he has done for the Association during the last year, and 1 am sure, 
that when you have seen his statement of accounts, you will say he is a great 
Financier. 

I thank you for the honour you did me in electing me your Presidenti 
and now place my resignation in your hands. 

(2.) Honorary Secretarys* Report and Accounts,— My report 
for the past year is as follows : — our acreage is the same as last year, we 
having 26 Estates, comprising 5,695 acres, on the rolls of the Association. 

During the year 2 meeting ' were held, that is, excepting the Annual 
General Meeting, and were well aitonde^, one was held in Chick maglur in 
April, and one at Santaveri in July. 

Imperial Indian Relief Fund.— R' 645 was subscribed by members 
of this Association to this fund, which sum was duly remitted to the 
Honorary Secreary of the F und at Bangalore. 

Planters* Benevolent Fund. — All members subscriptions to this 
Fund were received, and remitted tothre Secretary U, P. A, S. I. 

ACCOUNTS. 

All the books of the Asssociation. arp on the table. Financially the 
Association is quite sound, we having, at the close ol the past year, 
after meeting all our liabilities^ a crew balance of Rs.2, 425-4-8— Rs.2,0ClO 
of^this I have created a reserve fund with, and have placed it on fiited 
with the National Bank of India, Ltd., Madras^ a^4%. AttbS'^use hf tfie 
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current year, if we hav*e no abnormal expenditure, our reserve found should 
be still further augmented. 

All subscriptions for the past year have been paid, and our only 
outstanding is a sum of Rs.31 for a Sprayer. 

I must now ask the meeting to appoint auditors to audit the accounts 
and before closing have to thank the President and members for all the 
help they have given me, and have much pleasure in tendering my resigna- 
tion. 

m 

Messrs. Sylk & Wilson were appointed Auditors. 

(3) Santaveri Dispensary — This matter again came up for dis- 

cussion and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to send the Deputy 
Commissioner, Kadur District, a copy of the resolution carried at our last 
meeting. The Special Revenue Officer, M. I. S. Kadur and Hassan Districts, 
having omitted to acknowledge receipt of the copy sent to him on July 14th 
1915, • 

(4) Tea and Camphor Land Grants.— Government order No. P. 
12051-62/L. R. 407-13-4 dated Bangalore the 28th June 1915 was read to 
the meeting. 

(5) Sanderson Memorial Ward. — Letters from the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Kadur District, dated 4th August, 1915, and from the District 
Medical Officer, Chickmaglur, dated 28th July, 1915, were read to the 
meeting, stating, that the reason our subscriptions towards a store room for 
the Ward had not been utilized, was because the amount required for erec- 
ting a store room has not been fully raised by means of subscriptions. 

It was decided that this matter be postponed, pending the result of the 
forthcoming Sanderson Ward Board meeting. 

(6) Gifts of Coffee for Troops at Front.— Read letter from 
the General Secretary, St. Johns’ Ambulance Association, Simla, dated 9th 
August. 1915, thanking the undermentioned members of this Association for 

, their gifts of coffee : — 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 

[ 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


Mr. Claude Courpalais, Sumpigay Estate 

Mr. A. C. W. Denne, Sanlaveri Estate 

Mr. S. J. Wilson, Kulhatty Estate 

Mr. A. B. Boyd, P. H. & Co,, Siddabile Estate, 

Messrs. Morgan & Son, Kurkenmutty Estate... 

Mr. C. Sylk, Kesinvurtby Estate 

Mr, H. Watson, Planters’ Supply Co. 

Mr. H. Kerr, Gonical, Estate 
Mr. H. Kerr, Kothencool Estate 
Mr. H. Allardice, Mylimane Estate 
Mr. R. D. Lovett, Gundikban Estate 


100 

maunds. 

66 

91 

40 

♦ 9 

35 

9» 

28 

99 

20 

91 

20 

99 

6i 

99 

4i 

99 

4 


2i 



326i maundis. 

(7) The Anti-German Union, — ^l*he pamphlet received asking us to 
give our support to the Union was read to the meeting, and those that had 
not already joined were asked to do 80, a general boycott of Germans and 
everythiof; German being our duty, 
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is) Roads.— The following resolotion proposed by Mr. Boyd and 
seconded by Mr. Dennis was carried unanimously: — 

“That this Association calls the attention of the Executive Engineer, 
Kadur District, to the bad siate of the road between Litigtidhiilly and Birur, 
and expresses a hope that this road will soon h ive iivt il put down, as the 
crops and manure of all Estates from Suinpigay Estate to Hospett are 
carted over it.** 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to write and a<sk the Executive 
Engineer, Kadur District, as to when the construction of the new road from 
Kulhuttypur to Hebbe would be taken in band. 

(9) Council of Mysore Planters’ Associ A letter from 

the Assistant Scientific Officer for Mysore* dated 15tli October, 1915, was 
read, in which he expressed his regret at not being able to attend the 
meeting. 

The following resolution proposed by Mr. Denne and seconded by Mr. 
Kerr was carried unanimously : — 

“ That in the event of the C. of M. H. k. allowing the A. S. O. to dispose 
of his horse, the amount realized by the sale of the horse, shall be refunded 
to the C. of M. P. A. in the event of the A. S. O. severing his connection 
with the Mysore Associations. 

The horse allowance may be granted to him for the upkeep of his 
car, but this Association declines to pay .the insurance Premium on the car.** 

10. Report of Delegates to U, P. A. S, 1. Meeting. — The report 
was read by Mr. Boyd, and gave an interesting resume of matters that 
particulary interested us, 

(11) Proposed Labour Rules, — A letter from the Honorary Secre- 
tary N.M.P A, dated September 18th, 1915, was read, and the meeting came 
to the following decision, that the Honorary Secretary be requested to write 
to the North and South Mysore Planters* Associations, and inform them, 
that Mr. F. Hiigonin and another member, had been elected as our 
representatives, and would be glad to meet their Delegate in Chickiuaglur 
on a date to be mutually arranged amongst themsehes. 


(12) Coffee Stealing.— The Honorary Secretary informed members, 
that he had forwarded the resolution carried at our last meeting to the 
Government of Mysore and had been informed, under date 3rd August, 
1915, “ That the resolution had been referred to the Chief Court for their 
consideration,** 

(13) Election of Office- — 

President « ... Mr. A B. Boyd. 

Vice-President ... Mr. C. Sylk. 

Honorary Secretary Mr. S. H. Dennis. 

Mr. F. Hugonin was elected our representative on the Assistant Scien- 
tific Officer’s Board of Control. 


Th^ meeting closed with a vote of thanks to'eihe President and Hono- 
rary Secretary. 

(SigneJ) A. B. lO/D, 

. 1 . Chairman* 

( „ > S. H. DENNIS. 


Honorary Secntniy, 
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FUTURE COMPETITION WITH GERMANY: 

The current issue of the Bulletin d* Encouragement pour Vlndustrie 
nationale (May-June, 1915, No. 3, Vol. 122) is of special interest, inasmuch 
as it gives the views of men, each eminent in his own particular sphere, on 
the reasons why much of Frenbh trade has been captured by Germans ; and 
also their suggestions for preventing the commercial aggression of the 
Germans after the war. The bulletin begins with a short preface by the 
president, M. Leon Lindet; this is followed by suggestions by M. Niclousse 
to the following effect : (i) A statute is to be passed for stopping foreign, 
and especially German, individuals, companies, or products from masque- 
rading as French. It is urged that all machines, apparatus, and products 
should be of French manufacture and, if possible, invented by a French- 
man. (ii) A circular to be issued by the Syndicate of Mechanicians, Boiler- 
makers, and Foundry men, urging the public to avoid purchasing anything 
of German or Austro-Hungarian manufacture, and to buy rather from the 
Allies, (iii) To prevent Frenchmen from acting as agents for the enefhy. 
(iv) To employ no German means of transport. 

Much of the French material was made in districts now occupied by 
Germany ; it is sad to read that 95 per cent, of the steel made by the 
Gilchrist -Thomas process, 90 per cent, of the iron ore, 100 per cent, of steel 
tubes, 76*6 per cent, of rails, etc., formerly made in France, are now in 
German hands. On the other, hand, iron alloys, cast-iron, spiegcl-iron, iron 
coated with zinc, copper, and lead, have been little affected. 

It is also hoped that duties will no longer be levied on raw materials ; 
.French manufacture has hitherto been handicapped by this. 

The Syndicate of Pharmacy also suggests that French medical men be 
circularised, and that lists be furnished them of substances of German 
origin which should not be purchased. The Society of Lithographers, in 
its report, states that lithographic stones, previously obtained from Munich, 
may be replaced by plates of zinc and aluminium with advantage. Bronze 
leaves, and bronze, copper, and aluminium powders, it appears, have not 
been made in France ; it is recommended that their manufacture be begun. 
The German success has been largely due to long credits ; they sell 
machines, and by their banking system can afford to wait long for payment. 
Subsidised German transport gives German manufacturers a great advant- 
age ; it is often cheaper for a Frenchman to send his goods through Ham- 
burg than directly from one part of France to another. A better French 
consular system is called for, as well as the revival of apprenticeship, and 
the more loyal co-operation of workmen. 

Portland cement has not been troubled wi^h German competition in 
France; but the machines are of German make. It appears that 80 per 
cent, of the cement works are in territory at present occupied by the 
German army. 

Agricultural implements, though made to some extent in France, have 
largely been imported from the United States. It is suggested in this 
repori: that lending corporations, trusting repayment to the honour of the 
borrowers, would be of great Service, and that they would rarely have loans 
out to defaulters. 

Such are the reports on various industries. They all reprobate 
German methods as unfaiy, while giving credit to the Germans for great 
indujBtry and power of orgapisatioo. 
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A long article follows by Prof* Hsuri Hauler, of Dijon, on German 
Industry as a Factor in War." He attributes to the Germans the good 
qualities of regular, methodical work, and a sense of, or even a genius for, 
organisation. " It is the union of the laboratory and the factory which 
has created German wealth." " It is also to be remarked that there is a 
close link between the director's office and the library of the economist, 
the geographer, and the historian." " The German chemist and the Ger* 
man commercial traveller walk side by side to conquer the world." These 
and other similar aphorisms explain the astonishingly rapid growth of 
German industry. 

Nothing is more eroneous than to describe Germany as an overpeopled 
country. Of the 67 million Germans, 17 millions are tillers of the soil : but 
every year peasants throng into the towns ; there are above 45 towns or 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. Ceredls and meat have to be imported to 
feed 20 million Germans. Cotton is the largest import ; its value is about 
500 million marks, or 25 million pound!) sterling. Germ<yiy requires much 
capital; new. companies and ventures are /continually being started; and 
owing to the system of credit, it may be said that she swallows capital 
before its birth. Companies with an imposing capital rest on the credit of 
industrial banks : these on Central banks ; these again on the Deutsche 
Rank, which is guaranteed by the Reichsbank, that is, the credit of the 
whole German State. In order to pay for her imports, foreign trade is 
essential to Germany ; she must sell her manufactured products. This war 
is being waged to keep and to gain foreign commerce^ Konrad 
Honisch, the Social- Democrat, said : '* It is the social interests of the pro- 
letariat, even more than any political considerations, which render the 
victory of Germany imperative." The industrial State i5 therefore con- 
demned to participate in a " Wblt-poUtik." 

Prof. Hauser gives instances of “dumping;" c. g., in 1900, iron wire 
cost in Germany 25 marks per 100 kilograms, and elsewhere 14 marks; in 
1902, the Coke Syndicate forced the consumer to pay 15 mark.s a ton, while 
coke was sold abroad for 1 1 marks, l^ut the gain exceeds the loss ; the 
State-supported syndicate makes this possible. In the former instance 
there was a loss on foreign trade of 859,000 marks, but a gain on home 
trade of 1,117,000 marks. 

The Germans form companies abroad, largely from foreign capital ; 
but the majority of the directorate are Germans. For example, the Banque 
des Chemina de Fer orientanx of Zurich has a board of eight German 
directors, one Austrian, five Swiss, onei French, and one Belgian. The 
ordinary shares are ail held by Germans ; the preference shares, with a 
lower rate of interest does not tempt German investors. In Italy a similar 
state of things exists. All large concerns, such as the Nord Deutscher 
Lloyd, the Hamburg- Amerika line, the Deutsche Bank, the Disconto- 
Geseilschaft, Siemens- Schuckert, Krupp, and GuUon are subventloned 
by the Imperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; furthermore they are, help- 
ed by a kind of industrial espionage^ as well as by guarantees and 
subsidies. “ Germany was * in a bkm funk * about her commerce. 
What would become of Essen, of Gelsenkirchen, of all Westphalia, 
if the Roumanians, Greeks, and Serbs were to order their cannon, 
rails, or locomotives from Glasgow or Creusot ? War appeared preferable 
to Germany than a Kuge commercial crakh, and the iron had replaced the 
velvet ^glove." " Little by little the idea of a necessary war— a war almost 
to be wished for — became the desire of the working classes ; failing its tl^ey 
might starve, and their employers^ the ^^pitajists, be ruined*" " Afi^tb^ 
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great war ii over the commercial 4rkr will be on us again. We must pre- 
pare now. 

To this essay there follow sdnie interesting articles by M. Delloye, by 
M. Ernest Fourneau, director of the Laborary of Therapeutic Chemistry 
at the Pasteur Institute. M» Justin Dupont. Prof. Wahl of Nancy. M. 
Legouez. and M. Ribes-Christophle. Among other observations We note 
one stating that French manufacturers usually only keep pace with cur- 
rent demand for goods ; when a period of prosperity sets in, he cannot 
supply the increased demand, and hit customers are driven to buy German 
goods;, for Germans have always* reserve plant ready for an emergency. 
For this reason they are able to execute orders more quickly ; what it takes 
three months to supply in France can be delivered from Germany in a 
fortnight. M. Fourneau ' gives much interesting .information on German 
drug manufacture ; he concludes : ‘ “ You know that fraud and slimness 

pass in Germany for quasi- virtues Germany, after having tried to 

frighten its adversary by its terrifying appearance, knows well how to 
appear humble, insignificant, and invisible,” M. Dupont directs attenfton 
to the enormous task before the Allies of overtaking ^he German colour 
manufacture, which has been elaborated during the past forty years. 
Drugs, dyes, and explosives are so interlaced that the by-products of one 
manufacture often serve as the raw material of the others. M. Ribes- 
Christophle treats of German commerce in Argentina. False labels for 
goods, and adulteration are common. German firms, too. supported bv 
their banks, i.c., by the Central Government, sell at first at a loss, until 
they have killed out competitors. Their banks, of which there are branches 
in Argentina, acj as company-promoters. 

'The impression gained from these articles Js that German trade is 
already fraudulent, sometimes honest, always methodical ; that it is regarded 
as the duty of the State to support it by all means moral and immoral ; 
and that France must take steps to exclude it if she is to retain her position 
as a manufacturing nation. WhaJ ^ these steps are has not vet been indi- 
cated. We shall look forward with' the utmost interest to their decision ; 
but it should be one taken in concert with the Allies.— William Ramsay. 
— Nature, 


Eight Months’ Shipping, January— August. 

The tonnage of vessels entered at ports in the United Kingdom from 
foreign countries and British possessions, with cargoes, during the eight 
months, January — August, 1915, arpount to 22,541,664 tons, aud the ton- 
nage cleared to 26,822,007 tons, as against 31,243,189 tons entered, and 
41,980,652 tons cleared, during the eight months, January— August, 1914. 
With regard to the coasting trade, the tonnage arrived with cargoes during 
the eight months, January— August, 1915, amounted to 19,111.982 tons, and 
the tonnage departed to 18,980,977 tons, as against 25,473,264 tons arrived, 
and 25,339.221 tons departed, during the corresponding period of 1914.— 
Board of Trade Journal, 


Members of District As^ociati(fns who have joined the Army, 
Mundakayam Planters’ Association.— Mr, R. J. Scarbrough (Kup- 
puk^tyani Estate) has been appointed Captain in ^ the 3rd Battalion 
Devons» 

Lance Sergt. H. J. Byrne, H. L. I„ (Yendayar Estate) was wounded in 
the dgtit band in the recent Mg battle in Mesopotamia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LalKiur Department. 

Westward H&l High Ground, 
Bangalore, S. India. 

Camp Srivilliputtur, 29th October, 1915. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to “ lamil,” whose letter appeared in your issue of 
23rd October, I do not know auy pianter*now in S. India who could pass a 
good test examination in the Tamil language. 1 certainly could not do 
so myself. Moonshis could be supplied^but they would demand very high 
salaries to go to planting districts, and it could hardly be made worth their 
while to teach only one pupil. It is quite posssible to learn any language 
from a phonograph, which could be hired at so much a month. The records 
are also hired out, and students are supplied with blank cylinders on which 
they reproduce their own attempts, which are posted to the teaching office 
from which they receive a letter which enables them to correct their 
mistakes. It sounds complicated, but I know a gentleman getting on in 
life who learnt Italian in this way and passed a very good examination. He 
got a special letter of congratulation from the Directors of the teaching 
Institute on his success. We must wait till we recover from the War before 
this idea can be carried out. 

If “ Tamil ” or anyone else really wants to learn the language, he 
should begin with the alphabet. I have given the same advice to scores ofmen 
but only half-a-do^en took my advice, they all have a very good knowledge 
of the language, and each is famous among his neighbours in this respect. 

It is true a sort of Tamil generally considered sufficient to work an 
Estate can be picked up, and again I know half a dozen men who are really 
good colloquially and have learnt the language in this way. The vast 
majority talk a lingo which their own coolies learn to understand, and which 
the coolies also use in speaking to their masters. They are at .sea with 
coolies on another Estate, or with coolies new to their own Estate. They 
begin by declaring they never saw such stupid people who don’t even know 
their own language, and afterwards boast of the wonderful improvement in 
the coolies after they had been licked into shape. The real fact being that 
all coolies are quick at picking up the language of their Masters, but it can 
hardly be called Tamil when everything is third person singular neuter. 

Let “ Tamil” spend one hour a day at the Tamil alphabet till he can’t 
be puzzled at it. It has 18 consonants and 12 vowels with their resulting 
combinations = 216 characters plus a few Sanskrit letters. Any Tamil 
Writer is good enough to teach him the correct value and sound of each 
combination. He must not think because he never hears these sounds from 
his coolies that therefore he is being taught wrong. When he hnds that the 
Tamil equivalent for the two letleied English word is ” consists of five 
syllables, or that the word for dawn ” is given to him as Kolikuppi- 
dugiraneram ” he must not consider that the Writer is a fool. If 
be thinks so, the converse is more likely to be the case. Let him humbly 
learn as an infant learns his primer at scliool. By and by it will be time 
enough to understand how the cooly arriyes at his pronunciation of his 
own language. It is not so far from the correct thing as the language 
spoken by Yorkshire and Devonshire people of the same class, is from 
English, while every Tamil cooly will alwa 3 rs understand correctly spoken 
Tamil. If ” Tamil” will communicate with me direct, I may be able to help 
him further, r 

Voors foitWly— A ylmer F(, 
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SOUTH INDIA' PLANTERS’ WAR FUND. 


Amount previously *8ub&cribed 
Mr. Stephen Bayley 
Mr. L. P. Kent 
Mr, £, H. Halliley 

\fr. J. Stuart ••• ••• ••• 

South Travancore Planters* Association 

Total Rs.,* 

OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT FUND. 

Amount previously subscribed 
Mr. H. S. K. Morrell 

Mr. J. A. Anderson, Assistants, Conductors and 
' Coolies of Lahai Group Estate 


Total Rs... 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 

19,893 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

20,359 

0 

0 


2,502 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

665 

6 

0 


' .3,207 14 0 




Members of District Associations who have joined the Army* 

Wynaad Planters* Association. — Lieut. G. R. R. Carson Parker, 
R. F. A. died of wounds in Flanders. 

He was employed by the Panora Tea and Produce Company, Ltd. as 
Superintendent of Erramaculla Estate and was one of the two first in this 
District to lea\e for the purpose of joining the Army, just over a year ago. 
This Association is honoured by having been able to count him as one of its 
members. 

Central Tr.wancore Planters* Association— 

Killed ... ... F. W. Lowder. 

Wounded ... ... W, W. Moser and G. P. Farley. 

The death of Mr. Lowder is much regretted. He was one of the first to 
leave on the outbreak of War. 


Indian Tea, 

About 35,300 packages have been oflcred during the week. Some 2,400 
packages were withdrawn, but generally there was good competition for all, 
but the finest tippy kinds. The increase in the duty has stiffened the 
market for common sorts. Teas costing over Is. were irregular and often 
easier. No really fine Darjeelings have been offered, but medium grades, 
with useful liquors, were readily taken. For next week 43,000 packages are 
catalogued. In Calcutta 25,000 packages were printed. The quality was 
rather below the average and the lower grades attracted most attention. 

London Tea Returns. 


Duty Paid. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended 

September 25 ... 4,753i983 5,161,822 

'For 39 weeks ended 

September 25 ... 216,865,228 223,681,859 

Produce Uarkete* Revietp* 


Export. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. Ibs,^ 

2,434,845 1,590,843 

40,061,594 40,^928,053 
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The Scientific Officer left on tour on the lOtb ^nd may not rcnrn for a 
month, but all correspondence and telegrams will be forwarded to him with- 
out delay. 

The Director of the Labour Department is still detained at Srivilliputtur 
and will not return till about the 1st proximo. 

The Chairman wishes it to be known that £200 has been cabled to 
Mr. McFarlane, Secretary and Treasurer of the South India Planters’ War 
Fund to relieve immediate necessities, and be also expresses a wish 
that all District Associations would kindly inform all planters from 
their Districts at the front, when possible, that in case of need they 
should h^ly to Mr. McFarlane, 14, Billiter Street, London, E. C* In con- 
nection with this, for the information of a correspondent, we may state that 
a circular letter has been posted to the above effect to every known planter 
serving with His Majesty’s Forces with the various Expeditionary Forces. 
It is too much to hope that all these circulars will reach their destination, 
still it is hoped that a few will do so, and be passed on from one to another 
till eventually we shall get in touch with ever 3 rone. 

We extract from a letter written to us by Mr. H. P. Hodgson, our late 
Chairman and Planting member, the following generous offer We shall be 
glad to receive in our house any South India Planter who may come honfie 
either wounded or on leave and to look after him as long as fe<|nired ” for 
which offer the Chairman in the name of the U. P. A. hae feturoed grateful 
thanks. ' * ' * ‘ / 

From the Wynaad Planters* Association comes the following ij^d we can 
only hope that the ladies of the cither Planting Districts will follow the meri- 
torious and successful example set. flanters' Wat Pnnd^ \ ,£ncloged 
please find cheqne for fts 200 beinlg proceeds of a jundhte pale oi-j^ani^ed for 
this cause by Miss Winterbothum Utid the 1adie$ of the District who desire 
to express their thanks to^.Me8ars« Spencer & Ca« UHt* Wreutit Bennett & 
Co., Ltd*, and Higgipbofhaois, Ltd*, and friends for thetr ooutifiyouitions.’' 

“ Imitation is the Sheerest ^fot^m of flattery” and it \i dbVgi^n to us all 
t6 be orginai, bat that the bright and shliilng example set' by. tWse lad^^ 
bh foilibwed by the ladies of the other dit^etk, we have no doubt, lading 
tb a sub'stanthd'kHselling of our totals. 
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Rttd Spicl#i^, 

This pe^ is a serious Que on many Tea ^sta^ In SoutlMSien India and, 
in addition to ^ damage it does tb t|hf jbuibes Iiy ka direct attack 

and sucking the juices from the leaf, it appears to leave the attacked bushes 
in a weak condition so that they are readily attacked, after tl)e Spider has 
dis^ipeiired* by other peftts such as Scale Insects and fnbgcdd diMabbi;''^ ' 

Sulphur is the recognised remedy for this pest and despite its undesira- 
bility, on account of its being liable to taint the made Tea fdr some time 
after its application in the field, there seems to be no other insecttcide 
equally efficacious. 

A planter who has been troubled with Red Spider on his estate (not 
Tea in this case) near Bangalore has been good enough to send me some 
notes of his experience in combating it for publication. 

When first asked to advise on a remedy I recommended the ustAl 
mixture of flour paste and Sulphur made as follows : — « 

Stock Solution — Cheap wheat Hour is mixed with cold water at the 
rate of 1 lb. of flour to 1 gallon of water and boiled to a paste. 

Sulphur-Flour Paste Spray . — 8 gallons of the stock flour paste are 
added to 100 gallons of water and 15 lbs. Flowers of Sulphur are added and 
stirred in. 

This mixture is applied as a spray in the early morning, the decomposi- 
tion of the sulphur under the action of sunlight being the active principle. 

This is the treatment recommended by the Imperial Entomologist for 
Red Spider and it was found to be quite efficacious. 

Owing to the War the price of European Flour went up and a substitute 
was searched for. Cheap rice was first experimented with at 8i seers per 
rupee, but it was found very difficult to got the cooly to make a paste with 
this free from lumps, minute particles of boiled rice, which combined with 
the sulphur and clogged the spraying noaale. It may here be stated that 
the advantage of flour paste is that it acts as a good spreader for the sulphur 
enabling it to be put on so that the surface of the leaves are coated with the 
latter. 

Finally Imperial Insecticide Bar Soap was substituted for flour paste. 
This costs in Calcutta 2 annas per lb. and delivery charges to Bangalore 
bring the cost to annas per lb, 2 lbs, of this soap and 3 lbs. Flowers of 
Sulphur in 40 gallons of water make an efficient mixture, killing the greater 
portion of the pest In 48 hours. The bar soap is dissolved in 4 gallons of 
water and the sulphur add^jd ^qd the mixture made up to 40 gallons. If the 
stock mixture is allowed to stand over night it settles into a thin jelly, but |f 
rebdled and added to 40 gallons water it will pass the sprayer. To metke 
the mixture even more efficacious one bottle of brown kerosine idl has 
often been added to the soap solution while hot. 

My correspondent remarks that hm has found by experience that tiffs 
mixture adheres to the foliage and branches to a mu^ better degree if the 
cooly can be taught to direct the nozxle of the sprayer in such a way that 
the spray alights as a spray, and does not use it as a of washing jet by 
sticktaig the noxxle right up Into the busb« In the latter ease the gieater 
part el the liquid runs off immediately carrying the Sulphur grains Mth ft 
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This can be seen by the deposit of ibe litKr at the points and edges of the 
leaves after tlxey have dried» 

In dealing with Red Spider It is important to bear in mind that it 
attacks a large number of other plants besides Ten, and it might be present 
on other hosts in ravines and on the boundaries of the estate. Such host 
plants should be searched for aud destroyed or sprayed. It is a common 
pest on Cholum for instance, and my Bang^iblore correspondent has fonnd 
the source of infection on his estate to be neighbouring Castor cultivation 
and a wild scrub bush called CipadesBa* fntticosa, Hlnine (Meliaccae), 
Brandis gives the vernacular names of this shrub as--Canarese->C/i{^nnd^ 
and Tamil Pulipan. It also occurs on a creeper which has not yet been 
identified botanipally. 

1 may add to these cotes that in spraying for Red Spider it is important 
that the whole bush should be thoroughly saturated with the spray fluid. 
None of the sprays mentioned wilt kill the eggs of the Mite so that two 
sprayings are necessary at intervals of four to seven days. 

Potash In Hevea. 

At the last Annual Meeting of the U. P. S. I. a question was asked 
as to the amount of Potash in Hevea leaves and wood. The following 
analytical data arc quoted by the India Rubber World (LIII. 1); — 


Potash in 


Bark 
Leaves 
Old leaves 
Wood 
Seed Husk 
Latex 
Crepe 
Biscuit 


Hevea. 

Ash Potash 

% % in Ash. 

10*6 0*2 

4*4 25'8 

4*4 4*7 

6*0 13*5 

1*6 0*31 (on sample.) 

0*35 43*0 

0*4 23*4 

0*4 26*4 


Nitrollm In Nosway. 

The Consular Report on the trade of Norway for the year 1913 con- 
tains the folio wing note on the Nitrolim industry. 

The principal factories at Odda were engaged in carrying out extensions 
during the year. The annual capacity of the North Western cyanamide 
factory, which has again changed hands and is now owned by a British Arm. 
the Nitrogen Products and Carbide Co., was raised to 80,000 tons. The 
actual output was 20,284 metric tons of which 3,667 metric tons were sent 
to the United Kingdom. About one half of this is destined to be converted 
into nitrogen manure and one quarter into nitric acid. 799 tons went to 
British Colonies. 

The' electric power used is taken from the Tysse Waterfall Co. Its 
total electrical oap^ityi incladhig Teservee^ Is 86,340 horse power of which 
56,000 hOraa power is supplied to carbide and cyanamide factories. The 
total capacity in 1915 will be 129,840. borne power when the p^wer 
Tyssedal is fully harnessed and to this must be added an e\*entual utilisation 
of the power at Skjae^cdal. 

RTmOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Ptxpert. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Central Travancore Planters' Assooiation* 

Proceedings of the Third Quarterly General Meeting of this 
Association held at the T'ravellers* Bungalow, - Peermade^ 
on Saturday s 23rd October^ 7975, at 10 a,m. 

Present. — Messrs. H. C, Westaway (Chairman), W. H. G. Leahy (Vice- 
Ghairman), J. A. Richardson, F. Bissett, J. S. Wilkie, C. A. 
Mackenzie, J. M. Wilkie, W. A. J. Milner, A. R. St. George, 
F. W. Winterbotl^am, A. T. Atkins, Dr. W. Mowat (Visitor) 
and R. P. Roissier (Honorary Secretary^. 

The Chairman : Gentlen?en, — Since our last meeting we have to record 
the sad news of the death, at home, of an old and greatly respected Peer- 
made Planter, I refer to Mr. W. Graham. I feel sure that you will# all 
wish, with me, to express your deepest sympathy with Mrs. Graham in her 
great loss. 

Also two Members of this District, Mr. Murray Thompson and Mr. 
Lowder have lately been killed in action, Mr. Lowder was one of the first 
to leave for the front on the outbreak of the war and we extend our greatest 
sympathy with the lelations of these two brother planters. 

Passed in silence, all members standing. 

The Notice calling the meeting was read. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Correspondence. — All correspondence since the previous Meeting 
wks read. 

Tea Thefts Committee. — Read letters from Mr. M. M. Knight and 
and Mr. McArthur ou this subject and the Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write to Mr. McArthur and ask him to serve on this Committee 
or to elect a representative from his Company. 

The Committee as previously proposed was found to be too large. It 
was therefore proposed by Mr. J. S. Wilkie that the Committee consist of 
the following : — 

A representative of the Travancore Tea Estates Coy., Lid, 

A representative of the Wallardie Tea Coy., Ltd. 

W, H, G. Leahy, Esq. 

C. A. Mackenzie, Esq. 

H. B. Kirk, Esq, 

Seconded by Mr. Richardson, — Carried, 

It is hoped that these gentlemen will consent to serve on the Committee, 
It was also decided that the Committee elect its own Honorary Secretaryt. 

Read letters from the Honorary Secretary, Mnndakayam Planters* 
Association dealing with the proposed inter- district Labour Rules for Peer* 
made and Mundakayam. This matter was discussed and it was resolved i 

“ That the Honorary Secretary do write to the Honorary Secretary of 
the Mundakayam Planters* Association and inform him that several of the 
Mundakayam rules do not fit in with those of this Association and in view 
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of the fact that there are very few cases for dispute between the two districts 
we do not seethe necessity for Inter-District Labour Rules.” 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary, Mundakayam Planters* 
Association regarding the registration of vehicles. 

It was proposed by Mr. Leahy: — “That Mr. Richardson be asked to 
ascertain if there is any possibility of Government meeting the request of 
the Mundakayam Planters* Association in this matter of the registration of 
vehicles,** 

Seconded by Mr. Winterbothain.— CtfrWeJ. 

Read letter from the Madura Coy., Ltd. regarding ^totor Tug Service 
on the Backwaters and after discussion it was thought by the Meeting that 
this was a matter for individual settlement. 

Read Circular letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. with particulars 
of the Peoples Park Fair and the Association decided to support the move* 
ineut and members were asked to send samples of Tea. 

Read letter from Mr. Richardson regarding the Storage of fertilisers at 
Kottayam. 

Proposed by Mr. Richardson : “That the Honorary Secretary do write 
to the Mundakayam Association and ask them to support this Association 
in the event of action being taken at Kottayam against our Agents for stor- 
ing Chemical Fertilisers, Also this Association are prepared to meet legal 
expenses up to the sum of Rs.5C if the Mundakayam Association will supply 
a similar amount.** 

Seconded by Mr. Milner, — Ccirrie.d, 

Forest Regulation in Travancore.—U. was resolved from the 
Chair: “That in view of the new ruling under the Forest Regulations 
demanding Timber value for forest land in addition to the land value, that 
this Association strongly protests against the present ruling demanding 
timber value in addition to ground value for Forest Lands in Travancore as 
this will shut down all possibility of planting extensions in the future and 
that Government be asked to revert to the old Coffee Land Rules. Also that 
the Combined Travancore Association be asked to take the matter up and 
appoint a deputation to wait ou the Dewan with reference to this.** 

Election of Delegates the Combined Travancore Plan- 
ters’ Meeting.— -Pi oposed by Mi. Wilkie: “ That Mr, Richardson and 
Mr, Bissett represent this Associatiou,” Seconded by Mr. Westaway, 
— Caxfied, 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Secretary, U. P. 
forwarding Messrs. Charles Hope’s Tea Circular and to draw atten- 
tion to recent sales of Java Tea. This to be also sent to the Indian Tea 
Association. 

Bangalore Df.iegate’s Report.— I attended as your Delegate the 
22nd Annual General Meeting of the U. P, A. S. 1. held at Bangalore from 
the 16th to the 19th August, 1915, 

There were present, besides the Executive, 20 Delegates, representing 

22 districts. , ^ 

A summary of the Proceedings of flie Conference appear^id in ‘the 
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Madras Mail** and other papery, giving all who are interested an idea, of 
what was done, so I will only touch on those matters of interest to ibis 
Association. 

Cochin Harbour, — I spoke to the following resolution : ” That this 
Association is strongly in favour of the construction of a Harbour at Cochin* 
which would be open throughout the year, and that Government he asked 
to continue dredging operations at once, so that the feasibility or otherwise 
of the Improvement Scheme, may be definitely seUled at an early date.*’ 
The resolution was seconded b); the Kanan Devan Delegate and carried 
unanimously. 

Vaigay Valley Railway.— T his was brought up by the Kanan Devan 
Delegate and seconded by me. 

Tea Thefts Act.— It wa^the opinion of the meeting that there was 
no prospect of our getting the Act, sn the matter was shelved. 

Freights. — The following resolution was adopted after some discus- 
sion. That this meeting take every possible step to secure a reduction of, 
and more regular freights for tea, coffee, and rubber, «and other products 
from S. India, especially invoking the assistance of the Chambers of Com- 
merce in Madras, Tuticorin, East and West Coast ports.” 

Scientific Department.— The new Scientific Department Scheme 
was discussed, and the Delegate.^ at the meeting were unanimous in their 
opinion that the generous offer of the Madras Government be accepted. It 
was thought prudent that a guarantee fund be started, in case there should 
be a falling off in sub.scriptions and planters were asked tb guarantee Rs.150 
each in any one year. The guarantors will not be called upon, unless the 
working profit of the U. P. A. S. I. falls below Rs.500. Rs.2,300 was guaran- 

teed at the meeting, and Delegates were a.«ked to try and obtain guarantors 
from among members of the Association. I would ask our Honorary Secre- 
tary to circulate a notice, and appe.al to members to become guarantors. 

Government will take over and work the Scientific Department, but 
there is no chabce of getting a Mycologist till after the war, and little chance 
of the Department being organised till then. 

Agricultural Matters,— Mr. Anstead gave ds a mbst interesting 
lecture on Manure and proved conclusively with the assistance of the Black- 
board that it would pay planters to purchase the best fish guano, against 
the usual milled fish we now get. The representatives of coast firms present 
were asked to guarantee that their fish manure contain no more than a 
certain percentage of sand, but this for various reasons they were unable 
to do. 

Artificiai. Manures. — From conversations I had with the represen- 
tatives of Manure firms, I gather that the only manure to be seriously 
affected by the war is Potash, but that an efficient substitute has been found 
in Nitrate of Potash, an Indian production. 

Planting Expert.— I asked Mr. Anstead to pay the District a visit, 
during the course of his present tonr, and he hoped to do' so, during 
November. 

Labour Department.— a copy of Mr. Martin’s very satisfactory 
report is now in your hands, from which yon will see the good work that has 
been done during the first year. 

I was requested by Mr. Le^hy to ask Mr* Martin for an explanatte of 
bis remark at the SxtrROfdpiRry Qeqere) Meeting of the U. A. held 
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in 1914, when the working of the Labour Department was discussed. The 
words Mr. Leahy took exception to, read somewhat as follows : “ We would 
have to decide how to deal with black sheep, and estates who were nnt 
subscriberes to the Labour Department." Mr. Martin explained that he 
referred to black sheep within the fold and that we would undoubtedly 
.have to decide on a line of action with regard to non-subscribing Estates, 
but that no hostility was intended to, the latter. 

Planters’ War Fund.— :A Planters* War Fund was started on the 
last day of, the meeting known as the “ South India Planters* War Fund ** 
to assist planters who had joined His Majesty’s Forces, and was to include 
employees of Mercantile Firms belonging to District Associations. Rs. 10,860 
was promised by delegates at the meeting. An Aeroplane Fnnd in co- 
operation with the Overseas Club was also started and I hope that when 
the list comes round all members of this Association will subscribe liber.illy. 

Mr. C. H. Browne (North Mysore) was elected Chairman with Messrs. 
Waddington and Nicolls as Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Richardson as a member 
of the Central Control Committee of the Labour Department. 

This, gentlemen, ends by report, and if there are any questions that the 
meeting would like to ask I shall do my best to answer. 

(Signed) F. W. WINTERBOTHAM 

Ladrum Estate. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Winterbotbam for so ably representing us 
and for his interesting Report. (Applause). 

Ejection of Srimullam Delegate.— Mr. Leahy proposed : “ That 
Mr.’ Milner represent this Association at the forthcoming Srimullam Assem- 
bly,** • Seconded by Mr. Roissier.— C^rWe^. 

Mr. Milner thanked the members for electing him as their Delegate. 

War Funds.— T he Chairman appealed to the Members to support 
liberally the Funds, details of which they now had before them. 

Mn Richardson addressiog*the Meeting said:— 

GENTLEMBN.-^Tbe Planters’ War Fund requires no recommendation 
from me. It was started at our last Bangalore Meeting by Mr. MUrphy who 
made a most eloquent appeal and met with unanimous support. I cannot 
hope to express myself as Mr. Murphy did but you have no doubt all read 
his speech which stirred the whole meeting and resulted in over Rs.l 1.280 
being raised in the room. 

1 want to awaken that influence and ask you to subscribe to this Fund 
to the utmost of your resources and at the same time to remember that it 
need not be a lump sum down but can be spread over a stated time or for 
the period of the war. 

The Fund according to the latest Chronicle has reached Rs.15,790 and 
I hbpe Id see thU double before the end of the year and 1 know Peermade 
will do its share. 

We have all been subscribing to various funds b.i^t this particular one 
has a yery special call on us. It is to help the 14() brother planters 
from Southern India who have given up their billeia to go and flght for the 
Kio( aad Cpuetry and who knows that mahy of ns id this room ma/imt be 
ddM on to do the ^me before this terrible struggle is oVer, ^ ' 
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Some have already gone never to return and since we last met we have 
had news * ^ the death of Mr, Lowder, one of the first to gp from Ibis 
District ; '» oose death we mourn and whose memory we honour. 

Mar at the present moment may be lying seriously wounded and per- 
haps ma led for life and surely it is up to tis who have staj^d behind to 
help the .. and those dependent on them. 

I want to see a reicord sum sent in from Peermade and the list sent 
round to all those in the District who do not happen to be menibers of this 
Association. 

Monthly or quarterly subscriptions can be given. We have something 
to go on with at present but the Fund will be taxed to its utmost before this 
awhil war is over. 

With these few words, Gentlemen, I leave it to your generosity to see 
that Peermade does its share. * 

The following amounts were promised in the room i-rr 
South India Planters* War Fund : 

Donations . . ... ... Rs. 600 

Per mensem till end of the War... ... „ 105 

Instalments ... ... ... „ 400 

It is hoped to still increase this amount as some Members were not 
present at the Meeting. 

Resolution by Mr. Milnhr,— This was left to be dealt with by the 
Tea Thefts Committee. 

Tea Theft.- The Honorary Secretary was instructed to writ^ to (be 
Commissioner of Po r , Trivandrum, recording oiir appreciation for the 
way in which the Sub- Inspector of Police, Kottayam, has brought the 
recent Mai Mallay Tea Thefts case to a successful conviction. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) RICGINALD P. ROISSIER. 

Henorary Secretary, 

Kanan Devan Planters’ Assooiatian. 

Proceedings of the Bi-Annual General Meeting of the above 
Association, held in the High Range Club, Mnnnar, 
on Saturday i October 30th , at 2 p.m. 

Present. — Messrs. C. Fraser (in the Chair), A. J. Wright (Vice-Chairman), 
G. E. Bewley, A. Yates, J. ,S. R. Wallace, A. Blair Hill, G. W. 
Cole, E. H. Francis, W. Fraser, H. L. Pinches, ;R. T. Laqd^le, 
A. Q. Murray, W. A. Lee, A. W. L. Vernede, W. O. Milne, 
Dr. J. S. Nicblson and G. A. Holden, (Acting Honorary Secre- 
tary), Vist<ofs-*-Revd. W. Bateman and E, L. Koechiit, 
Esq. ^ 

Before commencing the proceedings of the meeting the Chairmap said 
that it was with very deep regret that he asked those present to pass a vote 
of condolence with the relatives and friends of the late Mr. C, E. L. Ward 
who haa worked so wprtl^ily on bur behalf as our representative on the 
Labour Departiqent staff, Jhe vote was passed in silence, meipbers sfan^* 
log. 
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The notice calling the meeting having been read, the minutes of the 
Annual General Meeting having been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and coni^rmed. 

Sri Mulam Delegate. — The Chairman proposed that Mr. A. J. 
Wright who had so ably represented them previously should be again asked 
to attend the Sri Mulam Assembly as their representative, this was agreed to 
unanimously. Mr, Wiight thanked the meetiug for the honour they had 
done him aqd promised to forward their interests to the best of bis ability. 

District Munsiff’s Pecuntary Jurisdiction.— The reply of the 
Chief Secretary to Travancore Government to the representation put for> 
ward by the Sri Mulam delegate at the 11th session of the Assembly 
requestng that the District Munsiff’s pecuniary jurisdiction be raised to 
Rs.5,000, was put before the meeting, which decided that the increase should 
be pressed for, no reasons against it being stated in the letter. 

Subjects for discussion at Sri Mulam Assembly.— The Chair- 
man asked the meeting to propose any subjects for discussion at the next 
Sri Mulam Assembly ; as none were put forward, he asked the meetiug to 
permit the Committee to decide on the subjects at their next meeting, which 
was agreed to unanimously. 

Bangalore Delegate’s Report. — Mr. A. J. Wright read the report 
of the Bangalore Delegates ; the Chairman proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Delegates who so ably represented us, which was passed 
unanimously. 

Correspondence — 

(a) Post Offices. — Letter No, 702 from the Posimaster-Generali 
Madras, was read, from which it was noted that th*?. request for a postal 
service between Udnmalpet and Talliar could not be acceded to. 

(b) Roads.— The meeting noted with approval that the request for 
extra grant for the upkeep of the Mottu Ghat Road was being enquired 
into. 

(c) The Acting Honorary Secretary read Messrs, James Finlay & Co.’s 
letter with reference to Mr. Abboti’s re.solution passed at the Annual 
General Meeting, the Chairman proposed a vote of (hanks to Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co,, for their sanction in allowing the Secretary to advise members 
of the Association of changes of rates of pay, advances, &c., to coolies, 
which may be decided on from time to time. — Carried unanimously* 

id) Contents of letter, re People’s Park Fair and Exhibition was 
explained by the Chairman and the meeting decided to support the Exhibi- 
tion, the Acting Honorary Secretary was requested by the meeting to obtain 
further particulars and circulate the members. 

Overseas Aircraft Fund, S. I, P. B. Fund and War FuND.—The 
Chairman remarked that he hoped the meeting would subscribe to these 
Funds, particularly the two latter, which were deserving of the greatest 
support possible ; a subscription list was then circulated and a considerable 
aqiount was promised to the funds, the Chairman thanked those present for 
their generosity. 

Expenses to Bangalore Dbleqatbs.— The Meeting agreed that 
the usual expenses should be allowed. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair termipated the proceedings. 

(Signed) C. FRASER 

Chairman*^ 

( ) G. A. HOLDEN, 

Ag* Hony» sif^crelary* 
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The^ Oultlvation and PMiMiMtIon of Oolfeo< 

An Interesting Review of the Subject op Cultivatio*^ 
Preparation and Consumption of Coffee. 

At the present day coffee is cultivated in most tropical regions of the 
world, and to some extent also in certain sab*troplcal countries^ The im« 
portance of the industry may be judged from the fact that the vahie of the 
world's annual production of coffee is about ^^60, 000, 000. Considerable 
interest is being taken in the crop in many British tropical possessions which 
have not hitherto participated in the trade to any extent, and the present 
article has been prepar^ with a View to providing those who contemplate 
growing the crop with a brief outline of the cultivation of the plant and the 
preparation of its product. 

The Production of Coffee. 

Coffee first come to be used to any extent in western Europe about the 
middle of the 17th century, the produce coming at that time from Arabia. 
Once the value of the crop became known, its cultivation spread rapidly in 
many tropical regions, the West Indies and Java becoming successively the 
chief centres of production. Later Brazil took the first place in the output 
of coffee, and at the present time over three-quarters of the world’s produc- 
tion is grown in that country. The present position of British possessions in 
relation to other producing countries may be seen from the following table, 
which shows the exports of coffee from the chief coffee-growing countries of 
the world in the last year for which statistics are available. 


Exporting country. 

British Possessions— 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

L 

Ifidia 


1914 

356,905 

1,384,242 

Jamaica 

••• 

1912 

89,586 

274,731 

Federated Malay States 

••• 

1913 

14,486 

25,437 

Uganda 

••• 

1913-14 

12,252 

23,167 

East Africa Protectorate 

• •• 

1912-13 

3,032 

11,071 

Queensland (1) 


1912-13 

1,178 

4,947 

Nyasaland 

••• 

1913-14 

1,721 

4,802 

British Guiana 


1913 

798 

2,318 

Ceylon 

Sierra Leone 

Foreign Countries— 


1913 

187 

612 

••• 

1913 

152 

598 

Braxil 

••• 

1912 

14,263,386 

46,558,000 

Venezuela 


1912-13 

1,197,708 

3,440,865 

Porto Rico 

••• 

1913 

tee 

1,773,190 

Guatemala 


1909 

t •• 

1.763,255 

Java and Madura 


1913 

567,060 


Hayti 

••t 

1913 

514,231 


Mexico 

••• 

1911-12 

479,862 

1,582, 69t3. 
MSI, 460 

Salvador 

••• 

1912 


Colombia 

• ••• 

1911 

3d7,000 

• #• 

Costa Rica 


1913 

256,196 

741,890 

Nicaragua 


1913 

;236.200 

• to 

Angola 

••• 

1913 

96,062 


Arabia (2) 

• •• 

1909 

92,300 

282,725 

Ecuador 


1910 

77,490 

153,592 
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Experting country. 

^EiGN Countries— 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Cwts, 

Value. 

Haivaii 


1913 

26,133 

102,684 

German East Africa 

• •• 

19r2 

30,880 

13.728 

95,168 

Guadeloupe 

• • • 

1912 

90,065 

Abyssinia (3) 


1913 

93,770 

68,507 

Dominican Republican 

• •• 

1913 

20.641 

51,415 

Liberia 


1912 

13,520 

47.456 

Madagascar 


1913 

... 

33,181 

Sumatra (East Coast) 

• •• 

1912 

10,540 

... 

Honduras ... 1912-13 

(1) Figures of Production. ^ 

(2) Consular district of Hodeidab. 

(3) Consular districts of Harrar and Gambela. 

17,135 


Consumption of Coffee. 


By far the most important consuming country is the United Stales, 
-which takes about two-fifths of the total world*s production, Geimany follow- 
ing next in order, absorbing about one-sixth of the total, and then France, 
Austria-Hungary, Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden, So far as consump- 
tion per Jhead of population is concerned, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, 
and Belgium are the most important countries, the United Kingdom occupy- 
ing a very low place among European countries in this respect. This 
country imports considerable quantities of raw coffee, as well as much 
smaller amounts of roasted and ground coffee, but most of it is re-exported ; 
the total quantities and values of the coffee imported during the last three 
years, and the amounts entered for consumption, are as follows 


Imports. 

Cwts. £ 

1912 ... 673,982 2,518,521 

1913 ... 846,918 2,923,083 

1914 ... 1,036,939 3,580,093 


Entered for 
consumption. 
Cwts. 
259,551. 
260.396. 
269,043. 


The consumption per head in the United Kingdom has decreased from 
1*02 lbs. in 1866 to 0*65 lb. in 1910, but during this period there has been 
a^corresponding increase in the consumption of tea from 3*42 lbs. to 6*39 
lbs. per head. Practically every other European country, on the other 
band, had increased its consumption of coffee in recent years, more parti- 
cularly Germany, Spain, Denmark, France, Sweden and Russia. 

The estimated consumption of coffee per bead in some of the chief 


countries of the world in 1909 was as follows :-* 

^ Pound. 

Netherlands ... 15*3 Austria-Hungary 


Pound, 

2*6 

Sweden 

... 

13*1 

Italy 


1*6 

Norway 

... 

12*6 

Greece 


1*6 

Belgium 


12*3 

Spain 


1‘4 

United States 


11*5 

Turkey 

see 

1*4 

Denmark 

... 

9*3 

Portugal 

* 

1*3 

Switzerland 

... 

7*5 

Canada 


1*1 

OeriMany 


7*5 

United Kingdom 

• • • 

0*67 

Cape Province 


7*0 

Australia 


0*53 

Orange Free State 


6*8 

Natal 


0*35 

France 

• k. 

6*0 

Russia 

• •• 

0*24 

Transvaal 

.kk 

3-5 

New Zealand 

• • • 

- 0*23 
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Species and Varieties of Coffee. 

Coffee belongs to the genus Coffea (natural order,* "Rubiaceafe), which 
includes about 40 species, halive to the tropics of the old world, chiefly 
Africa. Of these comparatively few are of value as a source of coffee, the 
two most important being C. arabica, L., the Arabian coffee, and C. liberica, 
Hiern, the Liberian coffee. The chief characters of these and some others 
which have been introduced into cultivation are dealt with below. 

Coffea arabica^ L. — This plant is now usually regarded as native to 
the Mountains of Abyssinia, when it was introduced to Arabia in earljr 
Mohammedan times. It is at the present time by far the most widely culti- 
vated species, and occurs in many varieties and forms, the true Arabian or 
Mocca coffee being usually regarded as the type. 

Co. arabica is an evergreen shrub which, when allowed to grow 
naturally, reaches a height of 15 to 18 feet. It has a central tap root bear- 
ing lateral branches, many of which are quite near the surface of thai soil. 
The sessile, pointed leaves are arranged in pairs on^ the slender, slightly 
drooping branches, and are 3 to 4 inches in length. The flower buds are 
formed in clusters in the axils of the leaves. The white, fragrant flowers are 
open for only a short time, varying from 12 to 36 hours. The ripe ‘fruits or 
cherries** are dark crimson in colour, slightly elongated, and circular in 
cross section, In the case of the Ceylon variety they are about f inch long 
and a little over i inch in diameter. The outer part consists of fleshy pulp, 
like a cherry, and inside are two seeds surrounded by a hard, dry husk, 
known as the “ parchment.** The seeds develop in close Contact with one 
another so that one side becomes flat ; occasionally, however, only one seed 
comes to maturity, which then becomes spherical and forms the “ peaberry*’ 
coffee of commerce. Between each seed and the parchment is a tin pellicle 
known as the “ silver-skin,** 

Numerous varieties of C. arabica have been described, but in most 
countris the various races have never . been studied systematically, and it is 
impossible to give anything like a complete account of all those in cultiva- 
tion. Jumelle [Les Cultures Coloniales: Plantes alimentaires, 1901, 
p* 352) enumerates the following forms in additios to the true Arabian or 
Mocca coffee, but some of these must be regarded rather as geographical 
groups, each comprising a number of distinct varieties, than as true 
varieties. 

1. “ Vermelho.*’ — A red-fruited coffee much grown in Central' 
America ; it is more robust than the type. 

2. “Amarelio.'* — A yellow-fruited form with a rather rfftter taste,, 
known in Brazil as “ Botucalu ** 

3. “ Maragogipe.** — A verry vigorous^ ty0e which produces seeds 
almost as large as Liberian coffee and of ekcellcrit quality. It is growti .to a 
small <^.xtent jn Brazil, and has been introduced into South India. It is 
sometimes regarded as a hybrid between C. arabica and C. LaurentH, 

m 

4. “ Leucocarpa,’* — A white-fruited plant found originally in Sierra 
Leone. Walt has called attention to the fact that this form may b^ssibly 
be a special species of that country and not a cultivated race of 0, arabica, - 

5. “ Soufriere.**— A very hardy plant that resists insect pests. It 
produces seeds much larger than those of the type. > 
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6. “ Leroy of Reukion" or Pointed Bourbon.”-- This is hardier 
than the type ; it has short branches crowded with leaves and the seeds are 
pointed at one end. 

7. “ Mvsore.” — T he branches are ascending and the seeds round and 
heavy, but the yield is irregular, 

8. “ CooRG.” — This has large, flat seeds. 

9. “Java.** — The branches in this case are less horizontal than the 
type. 

According to Mission, the chief forms grown in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in order of importance, are “ national” or common coffee which 
occupies about three-quarters of the plantations ; “ Bourbon** which occupies 
about one-fifth of the plantations ; “ Botucatu,” “ Maragogipe,** “ Java** 
and “ Murta,’* the last-named being regarded as a degenerate form of 
“ Bourbon.’* 

Four rzces of C, arabica are recognised under cultivation in Yemen,, 
the principal coffee-growing region of Arabia : (1) “ Matari,” which pro- 
duces a small seed and is cultivated in the district between Menakha and 
Souk el-Khemis at an altitude of about 6,000 feet; this yields the finest 
Arabian coffee ; (2) “ Haini,” which much resembles the preceding, but 
yields a larger seed: (3) “Cheresi” and (4' “Cohlani.” Thejast two 
produce coffee of very good quality, but inferior to that of “ Matari ” 
(VAgric, Brat de Pays Chauds, 1912, 12, ii, 331). 

A number of varieties occur in Abyssinia, which fall into two classes 
(1) “ Harrari,” the finest Abyssinian coffee, which is grown in Harrar and 
Tcherlcher at an altitude on 5,000 to 6,000 feet, and (2) “ Abyssinian,” 
which occurs chiefly in Ilou-Babor, Sidamo, Goffa and Ouallaga. 

The varieties of C. arahica grown in Java have been carefully studied* 
by Cfamer, who distinguishes 15 kinds {Med, Dep, Landb,^ No. 11, 1913, 
Batavia), These he arranges under the following headings ; — 

(1) arabica typica. 

(2) Varieties with small leaves : Mocca laurina (“ Bourbon”), Murta^. 
monospenna and polysperma, 

(S'i Varieties characterised by the colour of the fruits : purpurascens 
(“Orange coffee”) amarella (“ golden -drop coffee”), variegata, bullata 
(“.Djainboe coffee”), and angustifolia, 

(4) . Varieties with characteristic growth-form : erccta and penduls, . 

(5^ Varieties with vigorous growth : Maragogipe and coltunnaris. 

Coffca liberica, (Bull) Hiern:— This species is found wild along tho 
West < .oast of Africa from Sierra Leone to Angola, and has been introduced 
into bnany other parts of the world in the hope that it would prove more 
resisltant to disesase than C. arabica. These hopes, however, have not 
been altogether realised, although it has proved to be more robust* than the 
latter species, and, generally speaking, grows better at low ^ elevations. Its 
cultivation has made most headway in the Dutch East Indies^ whe^e much 
work 1 been done on its improvement. There is little prospdet, however, 
of mh^ h e.Ytension in its cultivation, except in certain re^ons less suited to 
C. a^rahica, as the product is generally regarded as inferior to: Arabian 
coffee.— Sfmmofis* opice MilK 

(To he continued). 
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^ OORREBPONDENCB. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir, — I notice that your correspondent “ Tamil ** in your issue of 
the 23rd October writing with reference to the subject of vernacular instruc- 
tion uses the expression that though others ki^ow not how to teach the 
jjiunshi does. 

Having been compelled to pass what the Government of Madras seems 
to consider a “ good test ** in a Certain vernacular of the Presidency, I 
have had recourse to the services of various munshis so-called. I venture 
to assert that 1 have gained by the bitter experience of failure at the exami- 
nations themselves the knowledge that the munshi does not attain to that 
high standard of didactic ability claimed for him by the generous ** Tamil,** 
and should that gentleman discover a munshi who can teach he would do 
well to hold on to him as fast as any limpet to a rock, for he is ** a rare bird 
on the earth ’* and shares that distinction with the “ black swan** of the poet. 

Yours faithfully, Dis i llu sionkd. 

Tea, ^ 

Indian Tea. — At auction 32,649 packages have been offered. Owing 
to the unsettled state of the market, prices were somewhat irregular for the 
better grades, and Teas costing over a shilling were generally lower. 
Common kinds were 6rm and became dearer as the week advanced. Finest 
Assams were neglected, but the few flavoury Darjeelings catalogues fetched 
full prices. For next week 42,800 packages are printed. In Calcutta 23.000 
packages were offered. Comtnon to medium sorts were lower, but there 
was a steady demand for the better grades. — The Produce Markets' Review., 


SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS* WAR FUND. 


Amount previously subscribed 



Rs. 

20,359 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Mn Campbell Hunt 

• •• 

9 99 

60 

0 

0 

Mr. Norman Mather 


999 

10 

0 

0 

Mr, R. Lescher 


9 99 

25 

0 

0 

Mr. J. C. Abbott 



100 

0 

0 

Mr. G. R. Strachau 


999 

20 

0 

0 

Mr. G. E. Bewley 


99 9 

10 

0 

0 

Dr. J. S. Nicolson 

• r« 

999 

30 

0 

0 

Mr. H. G. Bonner 

• •• 

999 

20 

0 

0 

Mr. R. H. Crowther 

• • • 

99 9 

10 

0 

0 

Mr, J. Stuart 

• « • 

999 

500 

0 

0 

Wynaad Planters* Association 

• •• . 

999 

200 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 

21,344 

0 

0 

OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT 
Amount previously subscribed 

FUND. 

3,207 

14 

0 

Mr. L. H, Ley 

• •a 

• •a 

15 

6 

0 

Mr* A* Yates ... •%. 


999 

50 

0 

6 

Mr^ A. H. Dixon 

• as 

999 

100 

0 

0 

Mr. W.O, Milne ^ ... 

• •• 

999 

50 

0 

0 

Dr» 1* S« Nicolspp 

f •• 

999 

50 

0 

0 

L. CutheU ■ .,« 

see 


50 

0 

0 

Wynaad Planters* Association 



316 

0 

0 

.Mt% S* M> PiotQ 

«se 

99P 

25 

0 

0 


3.m 14 6 ‘ 


Total Rs... 
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(Incorporatbp ; 

Contents. 

We publish an article on Radioactivity and Plant growth. 

We are indebted to the Indian PVqnters' Gazette for the report by 
Mr. Findlay Shirras, Director of Statistics, on the Tea Industry of 1914. 
Not without reason is it headed a Prosperous Year. It takes up a laige 
space in this week’s issue but it is of great interest to the present and 
future that we have no hesitation in presenting it to our readers. 

The South Indian Planters* W’ar Fund continues to swell and we 
hope before the end of the year that the total will have reached a figure 
beyond even the proposer’s sanguine hopes. 

The Overseas Air Craft Fund continues to have slight additions made 
to it each week. 

We hope that the late rise in prices in the coffee market will continue 
and that this product will be bought by the home market and increase 
the consumption of the British grown Berry to the exclusion of the foreign 
grown article. Its consummation is devoutly to be hoped for, but it does not 
do to be too hopeful. 

Regarding an advertisement appearing in our columns we would state 
that the advertiser has left samples of his wares in our office which can be 
seen by intending purchasers. 

The followi^ng has just been received by the Editor too late to insert in 
oqr Correspondence colums but we do not wish to hold it over till the next 
issue 

Sir, — T he following excerpt from a letter received to-day from a Peer- 
mode Planter R. E. Haslam,.now in the 6th Cavalry Sialkot Brigade in 
FDauce^ mjiy interest men of intlitary age still left in Planting Districts : — 
men are wanted and if young fellows can be spared 
from liidie idl available should come* One can only realise the urgent 
UMdiof -men and more men when one comes to Europe. Every available 
mm ia wanind* Vours faithfully J. J.. Murphy *’ 
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RADIOACTIVITY AMD FLANT GROWTH. 

A fertiliser ihay be, cQOveniently defined as any co^nadMal material 
which, when adited to a «6il that has been brought into 4 mittfa}e condition 
for the growth of plants, produces an increased yield in crop production. 
In producing this result a fertiliser may act in various ways, bringing about 
an improvement in the chemical, ’physical, or biological conditi^a' 
soil, and generally in all of tdese. An improvement in all these three classes 
of soil conditions may also be brought about by other farm operations, as by 
tillage, green manuring, and the rotation of crops. To what extent these 
latter operations should be supplemented, or even in a measure replaced, 
by the use of fertilisers so as to lead to the most profitable returns ia a 
matter which has given rise to a great deal of controversy, and there 
still remains considerable differences of opinion on the subject. This 
is due in a large measure to the fact that tte results obtained from 
experiments carried on locally and under special conditions of farming*^ are 
often quoted as applying to the whole country, and to qonditions of farming 
of an entirely diflerent type. It is quite evident however that any set of rules 
governing the use of fertilisers in farm practice are only applicable when all 
conditions of soil fertility, climate, cultivation, and crop production arc 
about the same. Fertilisers must therefore be used differently under 
different conditions, and it is universally admitted that when mtelli- 
gently employed, where the conditions warrant it, the use of the 
proper fertiliser brings profitable returns. 

A great many forms of fertilisers are used, but all those commercial 
products which are recognised as of value in the fertiliser trade have the 
common feature of containing one or more of the elements, nitrogen, potas- 
sium, phosphorus, and calcium. These elements are therefore spoken of as 
fertilising elements. 

It is further recognised that in a very general way the value of a 
material is proportional to the percentage of the fertilising constituent or con- 
stituents, present in soluble form. Hecause of its wide distribution, calcium 
can usually be obtained locally, and consequently it does not enter into 
the fertiliser trade in the same sense as the other fertilising elements. To each 
of the three remaining elements is given by common consent and as trade prac- 
tice a definite value per unit, which varies with the form in which the element 
occurs ; the price set on a standard fertiliser, while thus in a sense an 
arbitrary one, is nevertheless determined in a scientific way by multiplying the 
percentages of the constituents present by their prices per unit and addirg 
the products. 

If nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid are absent, the fertilising value 
of the material as calculated in this way will be ;:ero: and no material, with 
the exception of certain calcium compounds, as lime and gypsum, that does 
not contain one or more of the constituents referred to is recognised at 
present by agricultural scientists as haying commercial value as a fertilising 
agent for general farming. 

Notwithstanding these facts . there have frequently been placed on the 
market from time to time various .so-called fertiliser.s which contain 
little or none of the recognistd fertilising elements even in an insoluble 
form. As a rule these materials consist simply of ground rock, usually of 
volcanic orgin from various sources, and for which an arbitrary price-if asked 
out of all proportion to the value of tbe small uinouiit of the fertilising 
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elements which may be present. Some of these materials, although 
exploited to quite an extent in the past, have later fallen into disfavour and 
are now no longer used by anyone, but others of more recent development 
are still being placed on the market under different trade names. One 
of these new materials, which is known as “radioactive manure** con- 
sists of low grade uranium-radium ores or ores from which the ura- 
nium has been ex racted, and it is claimed to bring about by virtue 
of its radioactivity pbenominal increase in crop yields when mixed with 
barnyard manure and applied to the soil. Within the past few years the 
use of this material as a fertiliser has been quite extensively advertised in 
various parts of the world, and accounts have been given in various scien- 
tific publications of numerous results which havei been obtained in pot and 
field tests using radioactive material from different sources. 

Every physical agent known when exceeding a certain minimum inten- 
;§ity is able to affect in a marked degree the germination of seeds and the 
growth of plant.*?. It would therefore be expected that the rays from radio- 
active substances, when present in sufheient intensity, w'ould likewfse have 
an influence on plant growth. A great many experiments have been made 
along this line, and the literature on the subject is already very extensive. 
Unfortunately in many of the experiments which have been made, no 
mention is made of the amount of radioactive material used nor of the inten- 
sity of the radiations emitted by it. Consequently such experiments can 
not be duplicated by others, and the results reported are therefore of little 
'^alue, for it could have been predicted that a very intense radiation would 
have an injurious effect on plant growth, while radiations of moderate 
intensity might exert a beneficial effect. Furthermore, owing to an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the properties of radioactive rays, many experiments 
have been carried out in such a way that the effects which were attributed 
to the rays could not possibly have been due to this influence. 

In addition to experiments on the use of the radioactive elements 
as fertilisers many tests have also been made during the last few 
years of the action on plants of still other elements which are not 
recognised as essential to the growth of plants. Among the different 
elements which have been studied in this way may be mentioned copper, 
nickel, zinc, and lead. These elements are of rare occurrence in the soil, 
and are ordinarily recognised as plant poisons, but quite remarkable bene- 
fits have been obtained by the application to the soil of a very small quantity 
of a soluble salt of these elements. Plants so treated are said to have been 
stimulated, and because of the bin lU amount of the material necessary to 
produce noticeable results, these comp>iinds when used in this way are 
spoken of as “ catalytic fertilisers.” 

When consideration is taken of the facts : (1.) That the greatest 

quantity of radium which can exist in an ore amounts to only 0 00003 per 
cent ; (2) that the intensity of the radium rays is limited by the quantity of 

radium present ; (3) that all rays, like all chemical substances, must exceed 
in intensity or concentration a certain limiting value to produce any 
noticeable results, or any results whatever ; (41 that radium costs ;f24,000 
per gramme ; and (5) that the activity of radium or any other radio-active 
element cannot be increased by any treatment whatsoever, but remains 
unchanged in whatever state of combination it may exist, it seems incredible 
that radium or any of its products can have any economical application as a 
fertiliser in general farming ; and still less credible that the so-called radio- 
active has any value, as far as its radioactivity is concerned, si^e 

the radium already present on an average, lu an acre foqt of soil, , i$ about 
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TOO times greater than is contain^ in the quantity of ifadtoattlve thaniM 
commonly recommended for application to an acre. 

Many experiments which have be^n made in studying the iodn^ce of 
the radio- elements when freed from their ores, on the germioatios of seeds 
and the growth of plants, and from the results obtained it is to be expected 
that In botanical research, and possibly in greenhouse practice, wiiere tlare 
results obtained may justify the expense involved, the raido-elements ttitky 
prove of considerable value ; but when consideration i 6 , taken of the^ 6 oa¥Oity 
of these elements it does not follow from any experiments yet desJCfibCd that 
such elements have any practical application as .a fertiliser In gondriff arm- 
ing, (Dull, No, 149, V,'S, Dept, of AsiricuHnre\) > 

During the past two 5 ’ears Mr Sutton has been conducting an elaborate 
series of experiments at the trial grounds at Reading to thoroughly test the 
effect of radium on plant growth. In some series of these expeitmdnts ^he 
radium salts were mixed with the soil, in others they were enclosed veigiels 
either of earthenware or glass in order to allow only certain of the rays to 
penetrate into the soil. 

In no case was it apparent that any of the preparations of radium 
employed had a beneficial effect on the growth of the crops, and ki not a 
few irlstances there were definite indications that the radium preparations 
had exercised an adverse influence on the plants. We understand that 
thfere are different methods of extracting radium from its ores, and 
hence it may be that radium residues obtained from other sources may 
have, as is indeed claimed for them, beneflCent, effects. Pending, however, 
the demonstration of these effects we are bound to conclude from the first 
thoroughly comprehensive trials made in England that the claims for radium 
as a stimulator of plant growth have not been established. As the crops 
showed, a shillings worth of faripyard manure or ninepennywortb of a 
complete artificial fertiliser produced far better results than a nine shilling 
dressing of radium ferliliser. On those who seek to sell these radium prepa- 
rations to the gardener and agriculturalist the onus lies to show either that 
Mr. Sutton’s experiments are faulty, or that certain forms of radium resi- 
dues not employed in the Reading experiments possess properties absent 
from those used at Reading . — (Gardeners Chrouicie, LVIH 1501.) 


COFtEB. 

A further sharp rise in the Brazilian exchange to 15irf. on Wednesday 
has not been fully maintained, as it has given way to \4\d. This constabt 
fluctuation has rather disorganised business. Santos prices have been un- 
seitt^d from day to dky, although ou the whole a fair business has been 
done at higher prices than have been current since the beginning Of the 
Wat, There has also been a rather better export business in other mtld 
descriptions, and this should be increased now, as information has just 
received that the French Government have agreed to admit Coffee into 
France without the extra Cu«^toms^urt1ix, if originally imported from British 
Colonies. Hitherto the surtax haS quite prohibited trade with France, ahd 
although the concession at present will only apply to Jamaica, India, and 
East Africa, yet there ought to be a fair trade in these growths. A 
moderate business has been* done in mild deseriptions at quite steady prices, 
while gome enquiry for bold London cleaned Costa Rica him revealed the fact 
that is not much of this description remafaiiQg on 
Revicvi* 
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Report for 1914. 

A Prosperous Year. 

The twentieth report on the prodnction of tea in India dealing with the 
production in the year 1^14^ has i>eefn« isseed by the Departfnent ef^Statis^ 
ticftf dated 17th September, and signed by Mr. Findlay Mirras, Direetor of 

Shili^cs. The report^ dtatee — 

\ 

The year was a prosperous one for the tea industry. The prodnctton 
during the year surpassed the record crop of 1913. The war has certainly 
had a beneftolal effect on the tea trade, which was fortunate in ba\4oga 
large onttuni coupled with a high, price. This price level was maintained 
throughout the year by the increased demand in the consuming mackets. fn 
the local markets, however, business was less satisfactory than last year, 
^ejdespatch of British troops to Europe made a considerable difference 
td'tK dbmand'fbr tea in India itsdf. 

Area Under Tea. 

The total area under tea in 1914 was 622.600 acres, which is 2 per cent 
greater than that* rn* the preceding year. The area abandoned in the year was 
3,900 acres, while the new extensions (including replanting in areas aban- 
doned in previotis years) amounted to 16,400 acres. Thus the net increase 
during the year was 12,500 acres. The Ogures are for the roost part those 
reported by plasters* In the case of those plantations for which figures 
are not so reported, estimates have been prepared by local officers. In the 
year under rei^iew such estimates have been made in respect of 2 gardens 
out of a total of 297 gardens in Bengal, in respect of 26 gardens out of 
a total of 762 gardens in Assamr and in respect of 37 gardens out of a total 
of 256 gardens in Soutbern India. Including the estimated area, the total 
area under tea in 1914 was divided between the different provinces as 


shown below 

Area 

Increase (+) or 


acres. 

Decrease ( — )* per «e*t . 

Assam 

... 376,000 

+ 2*3 

Bengal 

... 159;100 

+ 20 

Southern' kidia 

65,000 

4 2*2 

Nioribero India 

... 17,300 

see 

Bihar and Orissa 

... 2,200 

• •• 

Burma 

... 3,009 

• ee 


The cttftivation of tea in India has been mainly concentrMdd in tracts 
where a heavy rainfall add a humid and equable climate peruilhiaf repeated 
flushes aifdtpluckings hfl the leaf. Eighty-five per cent, of feht Rota! area 
under teaiA India lies in Assam (in the Brahmaputxui and SgCMi Valleys) 
and the tWb contiguous districts (Darjeeing and Jalpaiguri) 6f I Northern 
Bengal. The elevated region over the Malabar coast in SdUtliern India 
(including the Native State of Travancore, and the Madras ^districts of 
Malabar, Nilgiris, andXoimbatore) contains over 10 per ceot^^ofthe total. 

Out of the total area of 622,600 acres for which either returns or com- 
plete eelhmttes have been receIvcFd * 566(500 scras^weee reported to have 
htm plsickedduriipg the year as against 5g6,lf)0i aeceate tiko peecpdinr aego. 
etr -ptoits vwere 

|MI6N|t«r¥6|6 forethearMites. 
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PLANgPASriONS. 

The total number of plaatatiox^s waa 4,405 in 1914 as against 4,380 in 
the preceding year. In Burma, wh€;re tea plants are grown scattered in 
the.jungle, each village tract containing tea plants has been taken to 
represent on the plantation. The plantations vary greatly in size in the 
di^erent provinces, In Assam 762 plantations are reported to have a total 
area of 376, Q48 acres under tea in 1914, that is, an average of 494 , acres 
per plantation. In Bengal 336 acres is the average of 297 plantations, 
and in*Travancore 409 acres of 95 plantations. In the United 

Provinces and Bihar and Orissa the average is much smaller, being about 
163 acres, 129 acres, and 98 acres, respectively. In the Punjab, 
where tea cultivation is conducted on a small scale, the average area is 
only 3 acres. The figures which refer to the year 1914, relate only to 
tea-bearing areas and do not iuclude the area in the occupation of planters 
but not under tea cultivation. 

Production. 


The total production of both black and green teas it^ 1914 is reported 
to have been 312,821,000 lbs., divided between the different parts of India 
.as follows: — 

Lbs. 


Assam 

Bengal 

Southern India 
Northern India 
Bihar and Orissa 


... 208,227,000 

... 75,373.000 

... 24,618,000 

4,321,000 
... 282,000 


Total... 312,821,000 


Black tea represents 309,771,000 lbs. The net increase over the 
preceding year amounts to about 6 million lbs., or 2 per cent., almost entire- 
ly in black tea. It should, however, be borne in mind that these figures 
cannot be taken as entirely accurate, for, as already stated, estimates had 
to be made for as many as 65 gardens for which returns were not furnished 
by planters. The following table shows the variations in the area and 
production of tea in each of the last ten years, the average of the ten years 
1901 to 1910 being taken as 100 in each case : — 

(Decennial average 1901 — 1910 100). 




Variations 

Production. 



in Area. 


1905 

• •• 

... 98 

97 

1906 

• ee 

99 

105 

1907 


... 100 

107 

1908 

• •• 

102 

108 

1909 


... 103 

113 

1910 

• •• 

105 

115 

1911 


^ ... 107 

118 

1912 


no 

130 

1913 

see 

... 113 

134 

1914 

• •• 

116 

137 


i|t is noticeable that, while the area under cultivation has ipcceased by 
16^r cent, in the decade, the increase in production has been one of 41 
per cent Burma is exclud^ from those calculations for the reason that the 
prodned of the Burma tea gardens is idmost wholly converted into hfPei 
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(wet pickled tea), which is eaten as a nondiment. In 1914^ 602,800 lbs. of 
letpet were manufactured as against only ‘4,500 lbs. of leaf tea back). 

Average Production per Acre. 

The average productipn of tea per acre varies very greatly in the differ- 
ent districts. 

The highest productiou in the year was in Darrang (Assam), namely 
691 lbs. per acre, and the lowest in Hazaribagh (Bihar and Orissa), namely 
261 lbs. The average production in the whole of India (excluding Burma) 
was 554 lbs* per acre plucked, the same as in the previous year. The 
weather conditions were, on the whole, favourable from May to July. The 
following three months were only fair, and an early cold weather checked' 
growth severely in November and December.' Very few fine quality teas 
were made in any district, but the average throughout the season was good. 
In the Brahmaputra Valley districts of Assam a few of the secoqd Hush 
teas were very good and the autumnal crop was fairly good, but the bulk 
of the crop was of a plain, though useful, character. In Cachar and Sylhet 
the crop was well above the average and was very good through- 
out the season. In Jalpaiguri (Duars) the crop on the whole was fairly 
average. In Darjeeling the crop was disappointing throughout, particularly 
the second flush teas ; the crop from this district was the poorest manufac- 
tured for some years past. The teas made in the Terrai (Dehra Dun, 
Kangra, etc.) were, with few exceptions, inferior to those made in the pre- 
vious season. 


Green Tea. 

The figures of production given above include both black and green 
teas. The difference between the two kinds of tea arises from the different 
itiethods of preparation. Briefly the distinction is that the process of 
fermentation,. which gives to black tea its colour, is avoided or arrested in 
the case of green tea. The total quantity of green tea reported to have 
been manufactured in the year under review is 3,050,000 lbs. as compared 
with 3,272,000 lbs. in 19.13 and 4,825,000 lbs. in 1912. A little less than 
two- thirds of the total quantity was manufactured in the Kangra Valley 
i Punjab) in the year under review. Bounties were paid on green tea from 
the Tea Cess Fund up to March 1909, but since that date no bounties 
have beeu paid and the productiou continues to decline. 

Exports. * 

The most striking features of the trade of 1914-15 are as follows. 
The total exports by sea improved by 1 1 million lbs., or nearly 4 per 
cent., as compared with 1913-14, Shipments to the United Kingdom, to 
which 72 per cent, of the exports of Indian tea is directed, increased by 

28.231.000 lbs., or 13*5 per cent. Of the other countries in Europe, 
France took 528,000 lbs., and Italy 73,000 lbs. more than in 1913-14, On 
the other hand, the exports to Russia, Germany, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, 
and Holland showed a decrease of 13J62,000 lbs., 513,C00 lbs., 264,000 lbs. 

113.000 lbs., and 30,000 lbs., respectively. The total exports to Europe 
excludiogtbe United Kingdom, showed a net decrease of 14,089,000 lbs., 
as compared with the year 1913-14. Of the African countries, shipments 
to all declined, the only exception being Natal, which showed an increase 
of 41,000 lbs. Of the American countries, the United States of America 
and Chile took 795;000 lbs., and 138, ObO Ibs^ more ihanf iOL 190-14; wAm 
the expiorta of Canada declined by 614jCOOib^ !t& Asia tlie> bi^t cmttimak 
of Ind an tea are China, Ceylon and ^Turkey (Asiatic), and the extxsrts to 
them dediaed by 2,698,000 lbs., 607,000 lbs., and 1,600,000 1^,, respec* 








lively^ The Straits Sottlemeats took 67,000 lbs., loss thao in 191344* 
Shipments to Persia, Arabia, and Aden, however, increased by 1,803,000 lbs* 
86,000 lbs , and 10,000 lbs., respectively, put the total exports to Asiatic 
countries declined by 3,428.000 lbs„ Australia. New ^^ealand, and the Fiji 
Islands took between them some 1,286,000 lbs, more than in 1913-14. 
Exports by land declined by 411,000 lbs. or 19 per cent. The bulk of the 
epcporU by land vgoes to Afghanistan and other countri^ beyond the. north- 
western frontier. If the 'escorts both by sea and by land. are taken together, 
tbe^oet increase in 1914-16 was nearly 11 tnillio;i lbs. or 3*7 per cent, 

In view of the. disorganisation of shipping and the consequent conges- 
tion of the docks and warehouse in Calcutta on account of the war, the 
trade figures are quite satisfactory. The decrease in the exports to Russia 
and other important markets of Indian tea was made good by the increased 
ship;nents to the United Kingdom. 

Coinpared with 1913-14, the shipments from Calcutta in 1914-.^ 
increased by nearly IS million pounds or 8 per cent., but those from 
Chittagong declined by 8 million pounds or 16 per cent.* Shipments from 
Bombay and <^Karacht and South Indian ports continued to increase. 

A Comparison. 

Itii&interesting'to compare the exports of tea from India, Ceylon and' 
China,. t he ;tbrei&: rival tea-supplying countries in the world’s market. The 
exports from India and Ceylon have increased almost steadily in the las-t 
nineteen years — those from India by 101 per cent, and those from Ceylon 
by 74 per cent. ; but the exports from China have declined by 17 per cent. 

Consumption. 

In the year under review India supplied 58 per cent, of the total’ 
quantity consumed in the United Kingdom, Ceylon supplied some 29 per 
cent, and China only about 4 per cent., of the total. The average annual 
consumption of tea per head of population .of the United Kingdom is 6Hbs., 
and’of this quantity Indian tea constitutes nearly 3j lbs. The consump- 
tion per head in New ;^ealand and Australia exceeds even that in the 
United 'Kingdom namely, 7*45 lbs. in New Zealand and 6'83 lbs. in Australia. 
Itr Canada itMs ^'SS lbs., per bead, in Holland *2 lbs, and in < Russia only a 
little over 1 lb. 

• Tea Cess Fund. 

In4903 an«Acf known as the Indian Tea Ce&s Act (IX of 1903), was 
passed ablhe request of the tea trade for promoting its sale and manufac- 
ture, Uod0r this Act a duty of i pie per lb., is levied on all Indian Teas 
exported* The'.whole of the amount collected is made over to a fund, 
knowfi.asthe TeaXess Fund, which is placed.in the bands of a Committee 
appointed: Tor the purpose, and. Government merely acts as a revenue 
celleotiag; agency. The total ampunl collected in 1914-15 was Re 3,94,000 
as against Rs«3, 79^000 in 1913-14. The atlotinents for the season 19.1546 
have been to the. United States (Rs. MO, QQQ), to the United Kingdom 
(R»^O',OO0)i.to the. continent’ of Eiirc^ tRf. 75,000), and to India. Ra.90,0Q0 
The allotment of Re,90<000 for work in India is' highly satisfactory andTull 
ofr promise for increasing, the consumption and pushing the sale of tea 
in4i^im. The services ofiaoiexpert to direct the work have, it is under- 
sldei^ l^n. seamed. Owmg.to the War, about Rs. 1,50, 000 of the sums 
aMotledt'in 19k4-lS to the ynited States and the continent of Spregm 
weremot^spent The sum « was- used as follows: Rs. 75^000 for the putisbnse 
of tea for the use of the held hospitals of the Allied Troops and the Belgian 
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refugejes in England ; Rs,30,000 for the distribution of tea to the Belgian 
refugees in the United Kingdom ; Rs,15,t)00 to the Vice-Consul for Russia 
in Calcutta for the purchase of tea for the Russian held hospitals : Rs.30,000 
for the purchase of tea for the held hospitals of the Allied troops outside the 
"United Kingdom, Up to March, 1909, a portion of the collection was paid 
to the planters in India as bounty on the manufacture of green tea, but no 
such bounty has been paid since that date. 

Capital Employed. 

According to the returns of the Registrars of Indian Joint Stock 
Companies and the accounts of Companies registered in the United King- 
dom as reported by the Indian Tea Association, the capital of joint stock 
companies engaged in the production of tea during 1914 amounted to about 
Rs.SO crores or over £20A millions, Companies registered in India 
Rs,4,30,56,603 ; Companies registered in the United Kingdom, 17,284,349— 
Rs.25, 92, 65,220; total Ks.30, 23,21, 823. 

Particulars are available concerning the present position of 98 companies 
registered in India which have an aggregate paid-up capital of Rs.301 lakhs. 
Of these companies 91 companies declared dividends for 1913, amounting 
to 17.7 per cent on the aggregate capital of Rs.2,82 lakhs. Eighty-six 
companies have up to no declared, dividends for 1914, amounting to 15*6 
per cent, on their aggregate capital of Ks.2,60 lakhs. The value per Rs.lOO 
of joint stock capital as calculated on the prices of the shares of 92 
companies quoted in the Calcutta share market was Ks.l66 in March, 1914, 
and of 95 companies was Rs.181 in March, 1915. 

Similar details are available regarding 68 companies registered in the 
United Kingdom with sterling capital of 10*4 millions (Ks.15,63 lakhs). The 
total dividends declared in 191.3 by 65 companies out of them with an aggre- 
gate capital of £\0'2 millions (about Rs. 15,26 lakhs) amounted to 13*3 per 
cent. In 1914 the dividends so far declared by 42 companies came to 8*4 
per cent, on their aggregate capital of about £^'l millions (Rs.12,91 lakhs). 

Messrs. Barry and Company of Calcutta issued in June, 1915, a summary 
of the audited accounts for the past jear of 102 joint stock tea companies 
incorporated in Calcutta, representing a total paid capital of Ks. 3,15,60,810. 
It shows a surplus on the year’s working, exclu.sive of commission on the 
profits and debenture interest, of Rs, 65,37,000, the average profit being 
20*7 per cent on the capital involved. Out of the above sum dividends 
have been paid representing an average return to shareholders of 16*3 
per cent. 

Present Position of Tea. 

The prospects of the tea industry continue bright. The demajid for 
supplies for troops coupled with the prohibition of the manufacture of 
absinthe in France and of the sale of vodka in Russia will no doubt result 
in a larger demand and according to some a demand which may temporarily 
outstrip production. It may be interesting to note that the exports by sea 
from Britich India of Indian Tea in the present year are 14 per cent, higher 
than the corresponding period (April to August) of last year. The exports in 
the five months of the present year (1915) are 11,658,000 lbs. more than in 
the corresponding period of the year under report (1914) and 15,136,000 lbs. 
more than the normal. Owing to the times being abnormal it is 
unsafe to estimate with any pretence at accuracy the immediate 
future of the tea position. It would seem 1) that the ordinary 
supply for the United Kingdom for the remaining months of 1915 
is assured; and (2) that some increase in production on ia^ year is 
possible. The important factor confronting the tea planter at the present 
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lime is (a) whether the consumption at lOci. and 2s. will be the 
same as at Is. 2d* and Is. 4^. per lb. and (&) whether the consumption in 
the United Kingdom will be affected, should it be nec'^ssary to impose an 
additional duty to meet the heavy war expenditure. In the Boer War when 
the duty was raised to Sd, per lb. the consumption of tea in tbe United 
Kingdom fell from 6T7 lbs. per head of population to 5’99 lbs. 
and it began to recover only in 1906 when the duty was again reduced 
to 5d, Since 1906 consumption has increased and in 1914 it stood at 
6.84 lbs per head. In 1915, the deliveries up to date are a very little 
ahead of 1914. On the whole it seems at the moment as if the intentions 
of the Home Government as regards the tea duty were the key of the 
position. Since the above was written, adds Mr. Findlay Shirras, the duty 
on tea (which was 5d. per lb until 1914 November when it was raised 
to 8rf,) has been raised to Is. in Mr, McKenna’s second .War Budget of the 
present financial year introduced on 2lst September . — The Indian Han- 
tors' Gazette* 


SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS* WAR FUND. 


Amount previously subscribed 

• • • 


Rs. 

21.344 

A. 

0 

V* 

0 

Mr. T. J. Kenna 

• • • 


50 

0 

0 

Mr. J. B. Cook 

• • • 


60 

0 

0 

Messrs, T. Stanes & Co., Ltd. 



250 

0 

0 

Mr. J. Hudson 



25 

0 

0 

“ A bet won ”... 



10 

0 

0 

Mr, N. D. Pollock 



10 

0 

0 

Mr. J. R. Vincent 



100 

0 

0 

Mr. Win. Hendry 



20 

0 

0 

Mr. P, Napier 



20 

0 

0 

Mr. E. C. Walker 



15 

0 

0 

Mr, J, W. G, Bisset 



50 

0 

0 

Mr. S, H. Powell ••• 



40 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 

21,994 

0 

0 

OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT 
Amount previously subscribed 

FUND. 

3,863 

14 

0 

Mr. J. B. Cook 

... 

... 

40 

0 

0 

Mr. G. M, Beville 

... 

... 

20 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 3,923 14 0 


Increasing Coffee Consumption in United Kingdom. 

It is curious to note that while France is using more tea, owing to its 
case of preparation, in the united Kingdom the consumption, of coffee has 
risen. For the past seven months the increased consumption of the United 
Kingdom was 8,375 cwt, (cwt, 112 pounds , and imports wore up by 278,952 
cwts. This advance is stated to be due partly to the large number 6f 
Belgian refugees, who cannot be induced to drink tea, and also to the sale 
of coffee at many of the camps and in some of the public houses after 10 
o’clock. A large number of penny (2-cent) coffee bars have also sprung 
up over the west end of London, and these pUces, though , frequented to a 
great extent by our new foreign population, have also obtained a fairly 
large clientele from the English working classes. — Simmons* ^picc Mill* 
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Contents. 

We publish an article taken from the“ Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Intelligence'* on the Fermentation of Tea and from the same source 
on the germination of coffee seed. 

The Proceedings of the Wynaad Planters* Association meeting are 
published as also the Miniite.s.of a meeting of the douth Mysore Planters* 
Association. 

From the India Rubber Journal vtkisAie and publish the Overseas 
trade in Rubber in September for the three years 1913, 1914 and 1915. 

We reprint lea report of Messrs, Ewart Maccughey & Co., Ltd., on 
Tea. The average prices are given and the difference in price realised in 
September 1914 and September 1915 must be a matter of congratulations 
to the tea planters. 

The South India Planters* War Fund now amounts to Rs. 24,434 and 
in connection with this a couple of letters have been received who have 
joined His Majesty’s Forces, gratefully thanking the Planting Community 
fer the interest taken in them all in starting this Fund. We may mention 
that Mr. Jonas, at one time Scientific Assistant for Coorg, has received a 
Commission as I, At R. O, and is attached to the Queen’s Own Sappers and 
Miners in Bangalore. 

A short article published by the Agricultural Research Institute on 
Nitrogen is reproduced. 

A continuation is made on the Cultivation and Preparation of coffee 
taken from Simmons' Spice Mill. 

The extract taken from The Morning Post sent us by a Correspondent 
is interesting as it refers to Lieut, A. L, Hill, a South Mysore Planter, who, 
Me ars glad to hear has rejoined his unit. We take off our hat to Private 
G. Howe, * ’ * 

ThefCcWill be a Committee Meeting of the Soqth India Branch of the 
Rubber Growere* Association a^ Quilpn on December 1 1th. 

Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co,, Ltd,, have kindly sent us the copy of 
letter addressed to the British Government with reference to the prohibition 
of Export of coffee from the United Kingdom. We shall publish it next 
week. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1, 

The Fepmentation of Tea. ^ 

The following account of studies in the^ fermentation of tea by 
A. Sculte in Hofe is taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Intelligence (VL S.) 

In a garden in the Dears where the tea wa^ made from shoots of which 
the first and second leaves had opened, the crop was divided into seven 
qualities and classed according to the yield and relative value of these 
seven qualities, thus : — 

Relative yield. Relative market price. 


Broken Orange Pekoe 

... 7*5 

100 

Broken Pekoe ... 

... 22 

62*5 

Pekoe 

... 33 

47 

Pekoe Souchong 

... 16 

40*5 

Broken tea ••• 

... 12 

34*5 

Pekoe fannings ... 

... 8 

37*5 

Dust 

... 1*5 

25 


The question then arose as to the transformations taking place during 
the preparation of the tea leaves and to the factors which determine the 
value of the different qualities. The changes undergone by the astringent 
substances play an important part in determining the value of tea and the 
tannins are present in all stages of development of the leaf and in all 
qualities of tea as shown below. 

Tannin content per cent. 


I. II. 

Freshly gathered leaves ... 10’ 5 11 

The same leaves after rolling ... 16 17 

The same leaves ready for ^ale ... 7 12 

Broken Pekoe ... - ... 13 

Pekoe ... ... 12 

Pekoe Souchong ... ... ITS 

Souchong ... ... 10'5 

Shoots with one leaf ... ... 12 

Shoots with two leaves ... ... 8*5 

Shoots with three leaves ... ... 8 

Shoots with four leaves ... ... lO'S 

Shoots with five leaves ... ... 5*0 

Shoots with more leaves ... ... 3*5 


The tannin content is higher in the young leaves and in the best quali- 
ties of tea. Assuming that the quality of tea be connected with the 
amount of tannic substance it contains, then as the teas grown :jit the 
highest elevations are the most aromatic and stimulating, they should also 
contain the highest percentage of tan^iic substances. In order, to test this 
matter three varieties of buds were gathered in Ceylon at altitudes of 1,500 
and 6,500 feet and^analysed for tannin. 

( Tannin content per cent. 

Altitude of garden. Manipur Singlo Hybrid 

indigenous. indigenous. Assam x China. 

1.500 feet ... 7 9’5 9 

6.500 feet ... 10 12 11*5 
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The tea comiog from the higher altitude was richer in tannin. 

During rolling the aoid content'^s wdil as the soluble tannic substances 
increase, but these latter decrease, during subsequent fermenfation. 

Acidity. Tannic content 


Before rolling 

0*95 

per cent, 

3*5 

Leaves rolled for 20 minutes 

... 1*80 

6*1 

Leaves rolled for 40 minutes 

... 270 

6*0 

Leaves rolled for 1 hour 

... 2*90 

5*2 

Leaves rolled for 2 hours 

... 2*40 

4*7 

Leaves rolled for 3 hours 

... 2*30 

4*0 

Leaves rolled for 4 hours 

... 2*30 

3*5 


By acidifying the leaves with sufficiently large quantities of lactic or 
acetic acid to prevent the development of bacteria tor some hours the 
change of the green colour of the leaves to a yellowish red hue, although 
hindered, was not prevented. The transformation of the tannic substances 
during fermentation is therefore certainly not produced by bacteria, but is 
due to atmospheric oxygen with the help of enzymes. 

Germination of Coifee Seed. 

The following information is extracted from the Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Intelligence VI. 5. 

In 1914 the Secretary of Agiiciilture of the State of San Paulo, Brazil 
decided to set apart a portion of the Forestry Garden at St. Paulo as an experi- 
ment station for growing Coffee. The tests were to include various cultural 
details as well as the testing of species and varieties and selection. The first 
report on this work contains the results of some experiments on the 
germination of Coffee seeds. The results of the comparative sowings of 
whole fruit of seed without pulp, and of decorticated seed, (freed also from 
the parchment-like membrane) are shown in the adjoining table, from which 
it will be seen that the best sowing is that effected with whole fruits. 


Germination percentage. 


Variety. 

Date 

of 

sowing. 

Coffee fruit 
entire. 

Coffee freed 
from pulp. 

Decorticated 
coffee freed 
from pulp. 

Brazilian, 

... June 10 

75*7 

81*6 

93*0 

Sumatra 

• ft 

‘ 657 

52*4 

44*3 

Brazilian 


44T 

28*8 

15*4 

Maragogipe 

... July 1 

60*3 

20‘6 

35*2 

Bourbon 


76*6 

50*1 

19*5 

Stenophylla 


3S’6 

43*8 

27*6 





R, D. A. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wynaad Planters’ Assooiatlon. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held in the Meppadi Club, 
on the 10th November^ 1915. 

Present. — Messrs, J. W. G, pisset, J. C. B^ackham; T. P. Gauld,' T. S. 

Gillatt, D. H. McLeod, S. H. Powell, A. £. Vernede and N. C. 
Whitton (Honorary Secretary). Visitors : — Messrs. Craig, 
Dobree and Mackay. Mr. McLeod in the Chair. 

1991. The Proceedings of last Meeting were confirtned. 

1992. The late Lieut. G. R. R. Carson Parker. R. F. A. — The 
Honorary Secretary spoke as follows : — 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. — It is with the deepest regret I must 
“ ask you to-day to allow me to record the death of one of our Members, 
“ Mr. G. R. R. Carson Parker.** 

“ Lieut. Carson Parker, — as he was when he died,— left us a year ago 
“ to join the Army. 

*' He was wounded at the Western front, on the 4th of last month 
“ and died the following day.’* 

“To most of ua, probably nothing bas brought the War nearer home 
“ than the fact that one of our fellow Planters, who we knew so v'ell here, 
“ has given up his life for his country, and while we deplore his death 1 am 
“ very sure we all feel very proud of him.** 

“ A Sportsman of the best type, we sadly miss him in our little 
“ Community here. We can picture Gay Parker as a gallant young Officer, 
“ beloved by his men.’* 

“ It is not too much to say that the British Empire can ill afford to 
“lose such as he,” 

The following resolutiou was passed, the Members standing. 

“ This Association having learnt with very great regret the death of 
“ Lieut. G. R. R. Carson. Parker, from wounds inflicted while serving his 
“ country in Flanders, desires the Honorary Secretary to write to his 
** brother, Mr. J. Carson Parker, expressing the Members* deepest sympathy.” 

1993. Roads. — Read correspondence between the Honorary Secretary 

and the Chief Engineer P^ W. D. re Calicut — Mysore Frontier Road, 

Noted. 

1994. Labour Law. — Correspondence was read with reference to the 
Association's High Court Case, The Meeting noted with satisfaction the 
decision given by the High Court. 

1995. Wynaad Taluk Board. — Read letter from the President of the 
Wynaad Taluk Board asking the Association to nominate a representative 
for the Taluk Board, as Mr, H, B, Winterbotham*s three years* term of 
Office had expired. 

Ibe Meeting expressed its appreciation of Mr. Winterbotham’s services 
and it was proposed by Mr. Bis^t, seconded by Mr. Gauld and pau ed 
unanimously that Mr. Winterbotham be asked to represent the Associal^n 
again on the Taluk Board. 

1996. Planters' War Fund. — The Chairman annouaced^lhat Rs. 200 
had been sent to this F'und being the proceeds of a Jumble sale'organised by 
Miss Winterbotham and the Ladies ot the District. 
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The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to Miss Winterbotham 
thanking her for all the Ironble she .took in making the Sale such a great 
success. 

1997. Oversetts Aeroplane Fund * — It was announced that Rs. 341/. 
had been collected in the District and forwarded to this Fund. 

The thanks of the Meeting were expressed to Mr. Gillatt for having 
collected subscriptionsi a list of which was on the table. 

1998. Madras Park Fair and Exhibition , — Read correspondence 
with reference to this. Noted, 

Mr. T. S. Gillatt very kindly offered his “Humber” motor-car to be 
raffled for at the above Exhibition— the proceeds to go to the Madras War 
Fund. The amount of Rs. 75/- was promised in the room to get the Car 
to Madras. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to get into correspondence 
with Messrs. Addison & Co., Ltd. and the Exhibition authorities on the 
matter. 

1999. Extension of Planting areas in Wynaad , — Read letter from 
the Collector. The Meeting approved of the Honorary Secretary’s reply. 

2000. Registration of Carts . — Read Mr, Waddington’p letter. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to reply to Mr. Waddington expressing 
this Association’s full approval of the scheme. 

2001. Labour, — ia) Read letter from the Honorary Secretary of the 
Anamallay Planters’ Association. The Honorary Secretary to reply stating 
that no local labour by-laws are in existence in this District. 

(/)) The Chairman read the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I’s letter, 
bringing to notice the Mundakayam Association’s resolution, with reference 
to the statements made by Mr. T. Srinivasa Mudaliyar in the Madras 
Times of the 21st September. The opinion of the Meeting was that the 
letter in question should be treated with the contempt it deserves. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Meeting. 

(Signed) D. H. McLEOD, 

Chairman, 

( y, ) N, Vy, WHITTON, 

Hon. Secretary, 


South . Mysore Plaitters’ Association. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the 8. M. p, A. held at Chickanhulli T, B„ 
on the 15th November^ 1915. 

The Piesident in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirrred. 

Daaara Delegatees Report, — tu lllb absence of the Delegate (his was 
read. 

Meeting Places of f he Associatio^i, — It was decided to leave the rules 
alone. ^ Meetings places to be Settled &s far as possible .aJt the previous 
meetlh^. 

Planters* War Fund. — ^This was postponed for consideration; ht the 
Annosl Geueral Meeting. 
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Government Grant of Government orders read. 

Proposed Labour Laws, — Thjs subject was postponed pending dele- 
gates report. 

Roads and Communicatioi^ — The appalling condition of some of 
the roads in the District was discussed. Members are requested to send 
in particulars to their Local Board Member. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to ask the U. P. A, to report 
progress made on the subject of the late delivery of mails in the Malnaad 
as no improvement has yet taken place. 

Correspondence, — Mr. Anstead*s letter read. 

Madras Fair, — This matter was discussed and the Honorary Secre- 
tary was requested to circulate members in order to find out what produce 
they were willing to send. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) A. THOMSON. 

Honorary Secretary, 


OVERSEAS TRADE IN SEPTEMBER. 


Rubber by Quantity. 


Imports of Rubber'' 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

From Dutch East Indies (Centals of 100 lbs.).,. 

N. S. 

N. S. 

4,564 

„ French West Africa „ 

,,, 

1,047 

108 

1,013 

y. Gold C/Ost 

••• 

427 

169 

452 

„ Other Countries in Africa „ 

••• 

N. S. 

N. S. 

4,363 

„ Peru „ g 

... 

2,555 

277 

20 

,, Brazil „ 

••• 

14,444 

11,484 

9,023 

yy British India y, 

„ Straits Settlements and Dependencies 

N. S. 

N. 

3,638 

including Labuan 

... 

35,360 

37,304 

46,274 

,y Federated Malay States 

••• 

22,719 

15,734 

23.905 

„ Ceylon and Dependencies 

... 

15,619 

24,877 

18,918 

y, Other Countries 

... 

38,832 

22,360 

2,290 

Total Imports , »ao 

• 

13L003' 

112,313 

114,460 

» 

Re-Exports of Rubber* 


1913. 

1914. 

191S. 

To Russia (Centals of 100 

lbs.)... 

5,738 

3,329 

l'5jS4 

yy^rfilermany y, • 


14,078 

— 


yy Belgium ” 

* •t. 

4,641 

— 

— 

,y France „ * 

... 

7,857 

1,053 

13,866' 

■ 54,957 

yy United States of America yy 

... 

35,375 

51,303 

Other Countries „ 

... 

5,204 

* 6^280 

43,160 

ji. 

Total Re Exports 

, , 

72,893 

61,965 


'tSO 


■■ 

, ( 

, * . .A 

*‘Trtor to 1915 these figures include waste and reclaimed rubber as^ well • 
as raw rubber. — the India-Ruhher Jlournah 
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TEA. 

Tea Bi*okera’ Report. 

Messrs. Ewart, Maccaughey and Company, Limited. 
For the Month of September 1915. 

London, 12th October, 1915. 

Quantities offered in Public Sales. 

1st to 30th September. 



1915. 

1914. 


Packages. 

Packages. 

Indian 

132,153 

175,205 

Ceylon 

... 144,769 

128,665 

Java, etc. 

48,898 

11,601 


Total... 325,820 

315,471 


1st June to 30th September. 



1915. 

1914. 


Packages. 

Packages. 

Indian 

... 340,866 

415.845 

Ceylon 

593,430 

506,816 

Java, etc. 

161,211 

65,886 


Total... 1,095,507 

988,547 


Indian . — Although prices were still inclined to be patchy the month 
opened with a general feeling of more confidence and a pronounced if some- 
what irregular advance. Both Assams and Dooars, if the least bit better 
than the average, were making good money, and from Is. per lb. upwards 
there was a strong all round demand. The quotation for common leaf was 
9id. per lb. and there was id. per lb. to hd. per lb. advance on tea gener- 
ally under Is. per lb., the immediate reason being of course the heavy 
buying for the Budget. There was quite a spurt too in the private contract 
business and a general seeking round for tea under lOld. per lb. The 
auctions advertised for 13th were postponed at the suggestion of the 
dealers. The Duty payments on an enormous scale had caused some- 
thing like a deadlock and this compliance with the wish of the buyers 
was with the idea of giving a chance of a breather*' to the overwrought 
trade. The rate of selling on the IStb was terribly slow, but the 
teas actually placed, although easier on the whole, did quite sis well as was 
to be expected under the circumstances, particularly as many of the buyers 
who had put bids in for the Monday very naturally exercised their preroga- 
tive In withdrawing them on the postponement. Thus far in the month It had 
been an anxious period for all concerned, with a nuuiber of disturbing 
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elements at work, but better times were at band, and the auctions on 20th, 
the eve of the Budget, came to a refreshingly confident room. The setback in 
prices had evidently brought buyers to attention and although quotations 
were still very irregular, there was a more satisfactory market than had been 
s'^en for weeks. From then on to the close of the month the feeling was 
alwaysimproving, with, inthecaseof common tea, a smart rice of per lb. 
to Jd. per lb., and in fact a general advance on all tea up to lOjd. per lb. 
Over that there was cpnsiderable irregularity, but better grades were still 
doing fairly well, although there were evidences that the increasing pressure 
on tea for price must sooner or later adversely affect all other classes. 
Fine tea has been a somewhat awkward problem, bids for tipping kinds 
being so very far below what have ruled in other seasons. This has 
resulted in a good deal of taking out and although much improved offers 
have in many install' *' been forthcoming after the auction, the want of 
r4nvihMv.- / iftit’* '* in the room has at times made itself severely 

felt. S.nci' th'. opei!!!:^ oi li.r. j Jibh'-Octooer) ihere has been a big weight 
of tea to tackle but the room stood up to it fairly well and buyers seemed 
pleased at getting it on a little better terms and quite prepared to operate 
with freedom. A leading feature has been the value to be found among 
Assams. Roughly speaking tea over lOjd per lb. was id, per lb. to Id, per 
lb. down and the higher the grade the more the set back. 

Ceylon. — September brought in a much better market. Any touch of 
improvement in quality was quickly recognised, Broken Oranges over Is. 
\d, per lb. as well as the pick of the Orange Pekoes and Pekoes making very 
full prices. The quotation for common advanced from per lb. to 9\d, 
per lb. with an irregular rise of \d, per lb. on tea under Is. per lb. After 
an easy sale on 21st (the first after the Budget) there was a fairly general 
recovery, tea under Is. per lb. being again the first to benefit by the 
improved demand, and advances ranging from id, per lb. to Id, per lb. 
were paid on common to lower medium grades. The finer gardens, too, 
were doing well, the only exception being In the case of extra thin teas 
which were difficult to get on with. Quality as a whole has not been any 
way remarkable and at times there was a large proportion of very plain 
dull tea, so that the strong prices paid were all the more marked. The 
averages stand at some 2d, per lb. above some period last season. There 
was a very fair export demand throughout and this was of especial service 
to the better grade Pekoes, and Orange Pekoes, This inonth*s offering 
(October) have so far been on a fairly .liberal scale. The bidding was a 
little slow at times, but up to \0id, per lb. the tone remained fairly steady. 
Over this there was a good deal of irregularity and finer grades were not 
doing any too well. 

Java , — Offerings for the month were on a fairly liberal scale averaging 
between 9,000 and 10,000 packages per week for the fiye.auctiou^i The 
opening prices were decidedly easy and the inclusion of an unusually large 
proportion of extra low class tea did,Pot tend to inspire confidence the result 
being that there were some previously unheard of quotations. The goods 
marks, however, received as a rule plenty of atteutiou, but there was in the 
middle of the Monfh wi\lK>ut doubt any quantity of very cheap tea to be 
picked betwf.en Hd. poT, lb. and \ \d, per lb. Buyers who realised} this and 
took advantage of it had reason to congratulate themselves, as in tbe^losiug 
auctions there was a marked recovery and pcices at the finish were often ^s 
much as id, per lb. to Id. ppr Ib^ up with an excited demand up to 
lb. The October auctions came to qpite a sound market and pdees as a 
whole were fully firmt Finer graded were perhaps a little uncertain. 
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The Indian sales during the month were made up as follows 


1913. 



Packages. 

Average price. 

Assam 

57,149 

1 /oi-. 

Cachar and Sylhet 

23,362 

10 Irf. 

Darjeeling and Terai 

6,459 

1 /H. 

Dooars 

24,254 

10:{ ti. 

Sundry and Travancore Ac- 

count 

18,810 

lOltl. 

On Shippers and Second-hand 

Account .^. 

2,119 

— 

Total... 

132,153 

— 



1914. 


Packages. 

Average Price, 

Assam 

.. 93,568 

9\cU 

Cachar and Sylhet 

31,797 

7U. 

Darjeeling and Terai 

.. 12.793 

HR 

Dooars 

.. 20,769 

Shd. 

Sundry and Travancore Account 

.. 15,444 

Ud. 

On Shippers and Second-Hand 

Account ... < 

.. 834 

— 

Total 

.. 175,205 

— 

, The average price of Indian Tea in 

Public Sale during month lll^. 

against Sid. last year. 

The average price of Ceylon Tea in 

Public Sale during month lOid* 

against last year. 

The average price of Java Tea in 

Public Sale 

during month 9ld. 

against Skd. last year . — Indian Planters' Gazette. 



SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS’ WAR FUND. 




Amouut previously subscribed 

^r. 0. 0. Lent ••• ••• 

Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd. ^ •.« 
Messrs. The Pudukaad Rubber Co.^ Ltd. 
Messrs. Barber & Pascoe (November) 
Mr, H. Clifton Leslie ( do ), 

Mn T..P. G|iuld ••• 

' M. W. Mackay 
t^evarashola Estate 


Rs. 

A. 

V. 

21,994 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

24,434 

0 

0 


Tolal Rs 
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NITROOBN. 

Azobaotei* and Nitrogen Fixation in Indian Soils. 

The above is the title of a Bulletin (Bacteriological Series I, 4) by Mr. 

J. H, Walton published last August by the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa. In the introduction, Mr. C. M. Hutchinson, the Imperial Agricultural 
Bacteriologist, says:-'** The enormous area of cultivated soil in India which 
'' is never likely to receive any addition of nitrogenous manures but is yet 
the only source of nourishment add livelihood of millions of cultivators, 
makes the nitrogen problem in this country of paramount importance 
“ from the point of view of the transference of this element from the air to 
“ the soil by various natural agencies. The importance of leguminous crops 
“ in this respect cannot be overestimated, but in actual practice the fact 
remains that enormous quantities of nitrogen are annually going out of 
** the country in the form of agricultural exports, whereas the amount actu- 
“ ally added to the soil by the cultivation of Leguminosae cannot b^ 
considered sufficient to replace this loss, nor is there ady importation of 
“ artificial nitrogenous manures in quantities worthy of consideration, 

“ Another source of soil nitrogen remains, name ly, the “ non-symbiotic 
“ organisms such as Clostridium and Azohacter which, so far as our 
“ knowledge at present carries us, are largely responsible for the present 
“ state of fertility of soils all over the world. Clostridium works under 
“ semi-anaerobic conditions and it probable that the nitrogen obtained 
“ from the air by this organism does not add any considerable quantity to. 
“ the soil supply. 

“ Azohacterb, owever, has been shown to exist and perform its valuable 
“ work in cultivated soils all over the world, and although we have at piesent 
'insufficient data upon which to base any accurate conclusions as to the 
*' actual quantities of nitrogen obtained from the air and. added to the soil 
"supply by this organism, there is good reason for supposing that it is 
“ sufficiently large to support a considerable growth of natural vegetation 
"continuously, This result is no 'doubt due to the continuous nature of 
"the action of this organism which goes on in India at all times of the year, 

" so that although the actual rate df fixation is small the annual increment 
" may be considerable," 

" The optimum conditions for growth and nitrogen fixation by 
Azobacter are obviously of importance to the agriculturalist, and the 
" object of the work, the preliminary stages of which are described in this 
" Bulletin was to ascertain whether Azobacter is of universal occurrence in 
" Indian soils, to determine the optimum conditions for the exercise of its 
" specific function, and how far agricultural praotice might be modified so 
" as to lake advantage of its nitrogen -fixing power," 

Some of the conclusions come to by the author are : — "Pure cultures of 
" Azobacter isolated from different soils vary in nitrogen-fixing po^i^r and 
"in morphological and cultural cha^cters. These morphological and coUural 
" characters are constant in any paf,ticq.la^ yariety.” 

" Nitrogen fixation in soil is inqreased by cultivation and the addition of 
" suitable carbohydrate material. We may conclude that proper soil manage- 
" ment should include the provision ql conditions favourable to the pbysiologi 
"calactivity of, A namely aeration, the presence of lime, and the 
" presence of a^^il^ble carbohydrate food. The increased nitrogeoi^kation 
‘‘obeyed as resulting from the addition of humus, and the experknental 
"demonstration by Koch that cqllulose may be acted upon by micro- 
" orgainisms in the soil so as Jto make it available as carbohydrate food ^ for 
A emphasise the importance pf such. , agricultural operations as 
" tend to maintain the supply of organic matter in the soil." 
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OOFFBB. 

The Cultivation end Pi»eiieMtlon of Oolfee. 

An Interesting Review of the Subject of Cultivation, 
Preparation and Consumption of Coffee. 

{Continued). 

The plant differs from 0. arahica^ m many respects. It is a lari^er 
shrub, sometimes attaining a height of 30 feet or more, its branches are 
stouter and more erect, and its leaves much larger. 'J he fruits are about an 
inch in diameter, and do not drop sp readily when mature as those of 
C. arahica. 

A coffee grown in Java, which differs in some respects from C. Uberica, 
has been distinguished by Cramer under the name C. Abeokulae. 

Coffea robusta, Linden. — Although known everywhere by planters as 
“robusta” coffee, this species should probably be more correctly called 
C\ Laurentii^ De Wild. It occurs wild in the Belgian Congo and other 
parts of Central and West Africa, but its cultivation on a commercial scale 
has been almost confined to tho Dutch East Indies. An account of the 
plant and its cultivation has already been published in this Bulletin (1912, 
10, 454), and no further reference to it need be made here. 

Coffea stenophylla^ C. Don,— This plant, known as the Highland 
coffee of Sierra Leone, is also a native of West Africa. It has been grown 
experimentally in Trinidad, Java, Ceylon. India and elsewhere. It grows 
freely, yields abundantly, but is longer in coming into bearing than C\ 
liberica. It gives a highly flavoured bean somewhat like a Mocca coffee. 

Coffea excelsa^ Chev.~This coff^p occurs wild in Central Africa at an 
altitude of over 2,000 feet, and has bemi’ introduced into cultivation in Java, 
Belgian Congo, Tonkin, and French Guinea. It has given good results in 
Java, being exceedingly robust, and four to five*years*old trees have yielded 
well. The coffee is of good (juality, a* small consignmeut of the Java pro- 
duct having been sold in Holland at a price equal io ]'a\ a. ariibica coffee. 

Coffea coni^ensisy Frochner. — This species inhabits the river banks of 
the middle Congo and Ubangi districts of the Belgian Congo. It yields a 
coffee of good quality, and, as it is said to be resistant to Hemileia disease, 
it has been introduced to cultivation jn some parts.- Particular attention 
has been devoted to the variety Vhalotii in Madagascar. 

Coffea canephora, Pierre. — ^Thia is also a Congo coffee. It is a very 
reliable species, the beet-known variety being Kouilouensis, which yields 
the Quillou coffee. 

Hybrid Coffee.— Where more than one variety of coffee is grown 
natural hybridisation may often take place. * Unless selection is systemati* 
cMUy carried out the plants raised from seeds produced in this way soon 
revert to one or other of the parents as a rule. In many countries, however, 
dehnite attempts have been made to improve the plant by artificial hybridi- 
sation. Hybrids between Arabian and Liberian coffee have been raised 
successfully in Java which are said combine the good qualities of the two 
plants, and iil^one case it is claimed' that when such a hy^d is grs^fted on 
Libbrian roots the plant is resistant to coffee leaf disease. "Hybrids between 
Crliberica and C. robusta^ and between C\ congensis and C. liberica liave 
also been raised successfully in Java. A hybtid between ** Bou^Soa'* and 

Maragogipe*^has been produced at the Agricultural Institute of Sao Paub, 
Brazil, which is said to possess the robustness aud disease- resistant charac- 
ter of the latter vaiiet'y combined with* the productiveness of the* former. It 
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has been found to retain these <tfter several generations, and 

young plants have been distributed to k number of estates. 

There is still room for considerable improvement in the cotfee plant, 
especially in regard to regularity of yield, and this result is most likely to be 
achieved by hybridisation and subsequent careful selection. 

Coffee Substitutes, — In .iddition to the true coffee plants, others whose 
seeds arc roasted in the countries of origin as a substitute for coffee are 
often designated ** coffee." Ainon||^ these may be mentioned Kentucky 
" coffee" {Gymnocladus eanadensis^ Lam), and Negro ** coffee" (Cassia ' 
occidentalism L.), both belonging to the natural order Leguminosae, and 
Mussaenda " coffee" (Gaetnera vaginata, Lam.) which is related to true 
coffee, and is sometimes included in the same family. Numerous sub- 
stances are employed for adulterating or mixing with coffee, chicory being 
largely used for the latter purpose in this country, while a number of 
" artiheiar* coffees have been placed on the market, especially in Germany^ 
and the United States. An account of the various adulterants and so-called 
substitutes is given in Kaffee^ Kaffeekonserven und KaffeesurrogatCm by 
£. Franke. (Vienna 1907), and in Bulletins No. 13, Pt, 7, and No. 32. Oiv, 
of Chern.m V, S. Dept, Agric, 

Cultivation. 

Olimate, 

The first consideration in selecting the site of a coffee plantation is the 
climate, The natural habitat of the various species of coffee, so far as 
this is known, is along water courses and in the partially wooded country 
which borders the forest areas of tropical Africa ; that is to say, in situa- 
tions where the atmosphere is more or less humid and the temperature 
fairly high. Both these conditions are essential for successful coffee 
cultivation, and it is necessary to consider them in some detail. 

Teiu/ierafiere.— Speaking generally, coffee does best where the mean 
annual temperature is about 70® F., ,the mean minimum about 55® F,, and 
the mean maximum about 80® F. At Braganca, one of the chief centres 
of coffee growing in the State of Sab Paulo, Braxil, the mean annual 
temperature is 66'9® F., the mean during the summer months 72® F., and 
during the winter 60’S® F. ; the absolute maximum and minimuhi tempera.- 
tures recorded during a period of 10 years were 997® F., and 32® F.. res- 
pectively, In the coffee-growing region of Yemen, Arabia, the temperature 
varies from 57 ® to 79® F„ during the day, falling to 72® during the night in 
summer ; in winter it may fall as low as 28® or 30® F., on the summits. “In 
Uganda, where coffee has been successfully grown in recent years, the mean 
maximum and minimum temperaturei are 80® F.^aod 62® F., respectively, 
with only little variatipn during the ye.ar. 

Rainfall,— In order that the huipidity pf the atmosphere may he main- 
tained the rainfall must be > moderately high and fairly evenly distril^uted 
throughout the year. Prolonged drought is fat^l to the coffee plant, 
although it is an advantage a dry^^son supervepes during the winter. 
These points are well brought out in.t^ case of Braganca, where the, mean 
rainfall during spring, summer, autuipp and winter is 15 3, 25*5, 23 '8 and 
4*5 inolm respectively, the total ampji^qt in the year being ^j^9*l inchp;.. In 
Yemen the tafufali is somewhat irregular, but here also the heavies^ rains 
faU during the summer, November to March being the driest season": Jthe 
anuual rainfall here varies from about 32 to 78 inches. If ^he rainfkll IsTtoo 
heavy plant is apt to make much growth at the expense .^pf ffowere' and 
fruity e^ecially at low levels; — Simmons* Spice Mill, 

(To be continued^)' » 
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HISTORY REraATETH ITSELF. 

The following the translation of an inscription on a brick recently 
found in Mesopotamia : — 

Now it came to pass in a gardenland, 

Two headworktnen strove togettm. 

But strictly in the spirit of &hUK 

Lo ! one crimped the underKnrof the other. 

So the aggrieved (one) resortw to .the cry of 

Peh I Peh I Peh I 

But t^ crimper heeded n^^ 

The lAitter was referred^tcrthe Overlord of the garden, 

Both parties to theliispute. 

Together witb ihe underling. 

Belonging to the self same gardenland. 

And the Overlord, after deeply considering, 

Found it beyond his strength. 

He referred them to the statutes of the land. 

To the Magistrate afar off, 

Who issued a warrant according to the Law, 

Beloved of the Medes and Persians, 

A warrant for the arrest of the underling. 

Who stared them in the face in the garden. 

Yet it could not be served. 

The assistance of The Department was sought, 

Why else do I pay two diblets an hectare 
Said the Overlord 1 Selah ! 

And the rest of the Acts of The Department 
Which it was expected to perform, 

Are they not written in the Chronicle of Chronicles ? 

(Signed) Azit Tiglath Miphansi The Scribe. 


Tea. 

Indian Tea . — During the week 55,000 packages have been offered at 
auction. The quality was poor, but on Monday there was a good demand 
for all kinds up to about \ \d per lb. Over this price rales were somewhat 
easier. On VVednesday the demand was not so good, and there has been a 
considerable amount of irregularity, with generally lower prices for all 
grades except good liquoring Fanning, which were well supported. For 
next week about 50,()Cp packages are catalogued. The 20th sale of the 
season was held in Calcutta on Tuesday, when 35,000 packages were 
offered. The quality was irregular and the market rather firmer. 

Ceylon tea . — The smaller ^amount offered at the auctions on Tuesday 
last ttiet with good support, and although there was some irregularity in the 
minium kinds there was practicallj^ no change. In Pekoes and Pekoe 
Souchongs the lowest grades remaini^ brn, and all Teas up to about iOd. 
were readily taken at last week's ralc^. Broken Pekoes were in request, 
apd recent values were generally maintained. At the public sales 31,318 
packages were brought forward, of whfcb about 1,100 were withdrawn. 

'China Tea.* — ^There was a smalt auction on Wednesday, when about 
400. pSekages of Kintucks, Keemuns and Green Teas were offered. A few 
of the parcels were , attractive, and fetched fair .prices,, while the > balance 
sold at late rates. . The private market is steady, and a fair business has 
been done in. common Monings from the lowest to 'about 
Produce Markets' Review. . 
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LABOUR DBPARTMRNT. 

• £ 

«pamp) Srivilliputhur, 

20th November, 1915. 

S. Canara Division. — In future correspondence and accounts will be 
attended to by Messrs. Volkart B^hers, Coffee Curing Works, Mangalore, 
to whom Subscribers are requlf|||^ to write on all matters concerning 
labour. 

Srivilliputhur Division.-— |pt^,M. Clementson is now in permanent 
charge, and remains temporarily in ^rge of the Chingleput Division until 
a permanent Officer is appointed.' Tjte Director will ^so devote his 
personal attention to Chingleput and Trit%inopoly to see thif work does not 
suffer in the meantime. ^ 

AylSi^r Ff. Martin, 

^ Director ^ 


CORRBSPONPBNGB, 

WYNAAD PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Meppadi, 20th November, 1915. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

W. P, A. Proceedings Np. 1998. 

Dear Sir, — With reference to Mr. T. S. Gillatt's offer of his “ Hutnber " 
Motor Car to be raffied for in aid of the Madras War Fund, I have^^ jbeen 
requested to state that the Car is to be regarded as a gift to the Madras 
War Fund from Mrs. Gillatt. 

111 this connection also I would like to inform you that I have receivi^l 
the following telegram from the Military Secretary to the Governor of 
Madras : — 

15th November, 1915. 

** Madras Governor's Camp, Madras. 

“ To the Wynaad Planters' Association, 

Meppadi. 

48/168. On behalf of His Excellency gladly accept generous offer 
Motor Car for raffle. Best opportunity for taking; advantage of it would be 
Ladies' Department Union Jack F^ie end next week. If this is convenient 
and agreeable to you could you send Car to me bot later than Thursday 
25th. 

Military Secretary," 

The Car has been sent to the Military Secretary to-day (20tb instant). 

Yours faithfully, 

N. C. Whitton, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Extract from the “Morning Post" of Octqeer 11th. 

8739 Private G. Howe, 2od Battalion Royal West Kent Regiment 
received the Distinguished Conduct Medal on October llih for conspicuous 
gallantry on July 24tb, 1915 near Nasiriyah, Mesopotamia, Private Howe 
went to the assistance of Lieut. A. L. Hill who .was wounded and engaging 
tbAeneiiiy.witb his swPrd, be bayonetted 4 and sbot 1 thereby saving the 
officer’s fife, 
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THE U. P. A. S. 1. 

(iNCORPOftATKI) ) 

Contents. 

The first meeting of the South India Branch of the Rubber Growers* 
Association will take place at Qailon on the 11th instant. The Secretary, 
U. P. A S. I., who will attend, expresses a wish that members of District 
Associations will refrain from writing to him or sending money between 
the Sth and 15th instailit, or having written, will kindly accept, in advance, 
his apology for belated replies. 

The Honorary Secretary, Muudakayam Planters’ Association, writes 
ns “ Mr, Gilbert; who was on Cheruvaley Estate for a short time and who 
returned home on the outbreak ot hostilities, is reported to have been 
wounded.** 

, We should feel so much obliged if any information respecting the 
members of District Associations who have joined His Majesty*s Forces 
was .sent to us for publication. Such news is of keen and general interest 
to ail the planting community. 

SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS’ WAR FUND. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Amount previously subscribed 

... 24,434 

0 

0 

Mr. lCd\%ard Lord 

... ... 300 

0 

0 

Mr. D, V. Crowe (September) 

... • . . 7 


0 

Mr. C. Fraser (November) 

... ... 20 

0 

0 

Mr. A. Blair Hill 

... ... 20 

0 

0 

Mr. E. A. Cheesman 

.... .•■ 2o 

0 

0 

Mr. T. S. Dobree 

... ... 10 

0 

0 

Mr. F. Bell 

... ... 50 

0 

0 

Messrs. Aspinwall & Co„ Ltd, 

... • • . dOO 

0 

0 

Mrs, J. G. Hamilton (2nd ContributionJ ... 60 

0 

0 


Toial Ks... 25,626 

b 

0 

OVEK3EAS AIRCRApr FUND. 



Amount previously subscribed 

... ... 3,923 

14 

0 

Mr. C. Fraser 

... ••• SO 

0 

0 

Mr. A. Blair -Hill 

20 

0 

0 

Rev. W. Bateman 

... •*. 15 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 4,008 

14 

0 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
AnamalM Planters’ Asaofl|ation.r.' 

, 1 ^ , •’i. I. n . 

MittuU^^qf an JSxiraordinary General ^^eeiif^ held atgthe Club at 
2 on September 15tk, 1915. 

PRESBNT.-^Messrs. Gohgreve (Chairman), Hattoh^'RohiiisoVf, Lldiyd, Behr, 
Moxon, Jones, Robb, Cooper, House, Carless, Simcock and 
Cotton (Honorary Secretary) Visitor :-tE. H. F. Day, Esq. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed and it wate 
decided to send a reminder to the D. P. W. regarding the condition of the 
roads and other matters referred to the Association’s letter of July 9th. 

Minor Forest Produce. — The Honorary SecreUry was instructed 
to write to the Collector an^ District P'orest Officer aslong that in future all 
correspondence should be sent to Mr. J. Carless, Mnkottumudi Estate. 

Hosrit.m. Site. — T he Honorary Secretary was instructed to address 
the Collector again with reference to ^he" deduction of the area of road in 
payment for the felling. 

Medical Affairs, — It was decided to address the District Medical 
Officer, with a view to ascertaining the qualifications, terms of service, &c,, 
of the present Sub- Assistant Surgeon, giving details of a serious case 
occurring on the 14th instant with which he was incapable of dealing. 

It was also decided to enquire of the P, W. D. the reason of delay in 
construction of the hospital and the date by which it may be expected to be 
open. 

Bangalore Delegates’ Report.— Scientific Department. It was 
proposed by Mr. Congreve and seconded by Mr. Robb that Messrs. Robinson, 
SimcQck and Cotton form a Committee to address the U. P. A. S, I. on the 
subject of the treatment of this Association in this connection. 

The delegates’ report was read and adopted for private circulation and 
a vote of thanks passed to the delegates. It wa.^ resolved to allot Ks. 300 
towards the delegates expenses to Baugalojre. 

District Advertisement. — The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to obtain tenders for the taking of suitable photographs, working in connec- 
tion with Labour Department, each estate to choose what photos it wants 
taken and all photos to be submitted to the Labour Committee for 
selection. 

Western Outlet. — Read the Cochin Dewan’s letter of 28th July and 
reply to same. It was decided to send a reminder on the subject. 

Post and Telegraph.-— It was decided to ask the Postmaster-General 
the reason of delay in construction stating that temporary quarters may 
be provided immediately on the present site at Valparai, conditionally upon 
the removal of the wire to the new site as soon as the new building is 
completed, and reminding him that the Telegraph guarantee has now been 
in his hands for some months. It was also decided to send a copy of the 
letter to the Postmaster-Genei;aJ. to the Planting Member. 

S. 1. P. War Fund.— The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write 
to the Secretary, U. P. A. S, 1. for more circulars. At the niCeting a suhi 
of Rs. 750 in donations and monthly payment amounting to Ks. 65 per 
month to the end of the war was promised. 

i PoLLACHi Travellers’ Bungalow.— The state of the PolJachi 
Travellers’ Bungalow having been discussed, it was proposed by Mr. Robb 
aud seconded by Mr. Car less that the Local Board’s attention be drawn to 
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the fact that the Local Fund Travellers’ Bungalow iu Pollachi is in a 
disgraceful condkipn as regard? oleapliness.and furniture and that as it is a 
first class Bqngalpwthe Board be requested to put matters right immediately 
and provide an adequate , supply of furniture and other necessaries, and 
to e^ggeat to ithe .Board that as • planters from this District are constant 
users of this Bqpga]p\y their comfort might reasonably be studied in the 
above respects. 

Ghaut Road . — H was decided to address the D. P. W. again on this 

sobject. 

New Members. — The following new Members were elected : — 

Mr. C. K, Pittock proposed by Mr. J. H. Robinson, seconded by Mr. 

' Congreve 

J. R. Moxom „ „ A. A. Robb „ Mr. House . 

„ R. H. Ferguson „ Carless „ „ Scott 

Local Labour Laws. — The existing Labour Laws were discussed and 
it was resolved that they should be properly tabulated ; and that the advice 
of other Associations be asked on the subject. 

Continuance of the A. P. A. qh otherwise.— It was proposed by 
Mr. Simcock and seconded by Mr. Robb that the A. P. A. employ a short- 
hand Typist Clerk capable of undertaking the correspondence of A, P. A. 
uuder the guidance of the Honorary Secretary and that the members 
of the Anainalai Club be approached as to whether they should contri- 
bute a share of his salary in return for his services as club writer. A vote- 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Simcock for his offer of a house for the clerk. 

Labour Laws. — Resolved that an Extraordinary General Meeting be 
called within a month from this date to discuss rates of pay. It was 
proposed from the Chair and seconded by Mr. Simcock “ that the rate of 
pay current in the district to be binding on all members of the A. P. A. 
shall be as. 5 per man and per woman for all contracts to work after 
1st April 1916 and that advances be limited to Rs. 10 per head for Tamil 
coolies, provided that the Mundakayam Planters’ Association will agr^e to 
reduce their present rates similarly.” 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting closed, 

(Signed) C. R. T. CONGREVE, 

Chairman, 

. f „ ) A. C. COTTON, 

, Hon, Secretary, 

AnamalM Planters Association. 

Minutes of an Extraprdinary Meeting of A. P. A. held at the Club ' 
at 2-30 p,m.^ on 15th October^ 1915, 

Present, — Messrs. Robb,. Robinson, Congreve, Scott, House, Jones, Simcock, . 

Behr, Ferguson, J, O. K. Walsh, H. O. D. VV’alsh and Cotton. 

Valparai Post Office. — It was decided to address the Postmaster- i 
General with a view to the acceleration of the Mail which at present takes 
from 10-30 a.m. to 2 p,m. on the following day, or a period of bvef ^27 hours 
to cover under 40 miles and also to enquire of the Postmaster- General the 
reason of delay in. construction of the Telegraph line from Pollaclii, as it is. 
now 8 mouths since ^hs, department of the Telegraph Ofhee was guaranteed 
and the guarantee accepted. Copies of these letters to be sent to Planting 
Member. ‘ 
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Mrdicai. Affairs, — Thp Honorary Secretary was requested to address 
the District Medical Officer. Coimbatore, on the subject of the capabilities 
and charges of the Snb- Assistant Surgeon at present posted to the Pistrict 
and to ask for a definite ruling on the question of whether the officer in 
charge of the Local Fund Hospital in bound to attend ca.ses at a distance 
when sent for and whether ho is permitted to charge what fees he likes for 
attendance, 

Wrstkun Ourr.ET.— Read letter from the Dewan of Cochin. It was, 
decided to ask the |)ewan to receive a deputation composed of Messrs. ; 
Robinson, Sirncock. ('ongreve and Scott on the subject and to request the^ 
Planting Member also to atlend if possible. , . 

A. P. A. Subscription for tiif: Ci.ub. — P roposed by Mr. Simcocll 
and seconded by Mr. Robinson that the A. P. A. pay a monthly rent of Rs.5 
to the.Cliib for the use of the Clnb buildings at all A, P. A. Meetings. ' 

Labour Matters. — The resolution of the last meeting was discussed 
but not confirmed- 

Mr. Hchr’s resolution on the subject was discussed but not carried. 

A. P. A. Finances, — All members present agreed that they are still 
liable for 1915 to 16 subscriptions. 

District Advertisement, — Correspondence read and recorded. 
With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) A. C. COTTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 


CEYLON. 

Principal Crops in 1914. 

According to the Report on Ceylon for 1914, recently issued by the 
Colonial Office {Annual Series-- 855), the principal agricultural crops 
of the- Colony — paddy, tea, rubber coconuts and cinnamon— continued to 
fiourish. 

The price of copra, which had fallen on the declaration of war, rose 
rapidly at the end of 1914, and, despite the fact that the largest local 
buyers were German firms, ’whose businesses were put in the hands of 
controllers, there has been no lack of markets and there is every pros- 
pect of new and important markets being opened up by the war. The 
value of the exports of copra amounted' to 2,32,00,000 rupees as com- 
pared with 2,09,00,000 rupees in 1913. > 

As regards rubber, the outlook* was uncertain during the latter part 
of the year, but the fears of a serious slump were not realised. The 
standatd of cultivation improved. Exports of rubber iu 1914 amounted 
in value to 5,72,00,000 rupees as agaitist 6,12,00,000 rupees in 1913. 

The output of tea in 1914 was in excess of that of the preceding 
year and prices have been maintained at a high level. The value of tea 
exports increased from 8,77,00,000 rupees in. 1913 to 8,97,00,000 rupees in 
1914. 

. Rupee Is. at par. 

— 'Tfte Board of Trade Joarnah 
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TEA. 

China Tea. 

The fonowiog note on the Tea trade during 1914 appears in the Consular 
Report on the Trade of Foochow, 

The condition of the principal consuming m.arkets early iu the year wa? 
much more favourable to .a «atisfactorv opening here than had been the 
ca^e for ‘several sea'^ons past, but it soon became apparent, after new teas 
began to arrive, that the grade<^ mn^t in demand on the home markets were 
in unusually short supply, and the '•cramble which took place for the early 
arrivals turned what would have otherwise been a healthy market, from 
which all would have derived satisfaction, to one fraught with great anxiety 
to all except German interests, which dominated the market throughout, 
and those of the native teamen who were able to dispose of their produce at 
everdncreasing rates. This condition continued up to the declaration of 
hostilities'in Europe, since when German firms have made no purchases. 

During August practically no business was done, and only a compara- 
tively small proportion of the teas on band when war broke out could be 
shipped off that month. Early in September, however, the consuming 
markets began to recover from the first effects of the war, and the revi\al 
which began then to take place enabled British firms to accelerate the ship- 
ment of their accumulated stocks, so that by the end of that month the 
situation was as satisfactory as could be expected in the circumstances. 
Early in October the shortage of common teas at home began to be felt, 
and large shipments were ’made from here to London during that month, 
the market beifig practically cleared of all suitable tea by the end of Novem- 
ber. The bulk of these shipments were still on the water when the 
embargo on the export of tea from the United Kingdom to the Netherlands 
and other Continental countries was imposed by the Government, and 
whilst a few parcels realised good prices, the bulk of the teas arri\ed on a 
more or le^ dead market. With the partial removal, however, of the em- 
bargo, the situation improved, and a revival in values took place. 

The ipc^rease of the duty at home has had the effect of creating a 
greater demand for low price tea, such as can only be supplied by China, 
and this enabled a steady business to be done wjth London throughout 
the winter, later shipments consisting almost entirely of Oolong, of which, 
under ordinary conditions, only a comparatively small quantity finds its way 
there. 

Freight rates have been substantially increased, and any further advance 
is likely seriously to interfere with future business. 

Since the turn of the year only Oolong has been obtainable, the market 
having been cleared of all Congous and Spoebongs before Christmas. 

Thfe 1>u8ines8 with Bombay and Persian^ Gulf ports was very active 
early In the season, but died down quickly after the departure of the fir.st 
steamer, an^ did not revive until towards the end of the year. 

An increased cdnsubiptibn of tea generally is looked for next season, 
particularly in Russia; aUd it is hoped that this may to some' extent counter- 
balance the losses’ of the German ^nd ' A nsfro- Hungarian markets, the 
former of which has been Foochow’s mainstay for many years past*. 
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On the prospects of the Foochow tea trade for 19J5 opinions seem to 
differ. At ^he date of writing this report, the end of March, practically all ' 
the tea left unsold at the close of 1914 has been bought hp-and exported, 
so that when the new season opens in May, there should be little or none 
of the last year’s stocks retnainiug on ihc market. In this respect, thprs- 
fore, the position is good. The fall in exchange is also in favour (Ot^the 
local product as is the closing of the Russian Rlack Sea ports, which should 
give a fillip to the trade vi4 Vladivostok, to supply which China is in a ralore 
favourable position than her competitors. It is expected, too, that there 
will be larger consumption than usual in Russia, and there seems uo reason 
why the increased demand for low priced teas in the United Kingdom, 
consequent on the increase in the duty, should not continue. In spite, 
therefore, of the loss of the German and Austro- Hnngatian markets, the 
position from the point of view of the British tea merchnnt in Foochow is 
not without ’its bright side. . 

The export of tea to Chinese ports for the first Jime on record h^^ 
exceeded that to foreign countries. The quantity 142,665 piculs, valued at 
3,682,849 taels, is a record for the trade, though, as in the case of the 
foreign export, the decline in the value indicates that the average (luality of 
the tea was lower than iu 1913. 

It is pleasant to record that both the Central Government and the 
provincial authorities seemed to have wakened up at last to the importance 
of encouraging the tea indu-try iu China. The former have lowered the 
export duty from 1 tael 25 c, to 1 tael per picul, while the latter are 
endeavouring by proclamations and other means to impress upon the pro- 
ducers the necessity of giving greater care to the cultivation of their crops 
and of avoiding adulteration, inferior packing and other malpractices, which 
are earnini a bad name for the local product. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

Tea Cultivation in Assam in 1914. 

The Report by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture in Assam 
on tea culture in that Province in 1914 states that the total number of 
gardens in Assam increased from 752 to 762. Two new gardens were 
opened in the Karimganj sab-division of the Sylhet district, while two fibre 
gardens in the Sooth Sylhet sub-division were converted into tea gardens. 
Three new gardens were opened in the Lakhimpur district, and the Sibsagar 
district shows an increase of three gardens. The total area under tea 
increased from 367,847 acres in 1913 to 376,048 acres, while the area 
plucked was 351,113 acres. 

The 1914 crop amounted to 208,227,104 lbs. of manufactured tea, of 
which 208,012 581 lbs. were black and 214,523 lbs. green. The total output 
of the Province was about 4 per cent, more than ihnt of the preceding year. 
The production of green tea was, as in previpus years, practically confined 
to the Sjarma Valley. In Caebar fhe quantity of green tea manufacturec^ 
during tie year was reduced by 2f^2,355 lbs., while In Sylhet 4 rose trom 
333 lbs. to 134,513 lbs. Why there was a large' decrease in one district and 
an increase in the othpr is* not quite clear. It may l^e observed, that the 
total prp4<^<!l4>Q 9^ this kind of tea for the* f’rpvince has been falling’ off 
several .past and. the demand seeips W tb^n U was,--r/>e{Bo<i#Kf, 
0/ Trade Jf,ourmdf 
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OOFFBB. 

' Th« Oultivation and PMaaration of Co4Vm« 

An Interesting Review of the Subject of Cultivation, 
Preparation and Consumption of Coffee. 

{Continued). 

4 Coffee, particularly the Arabian variety, requires an open 
and bracing climate and a clear sky. For this reason it grows best at fairly 
high altitudes, the actual height being determined to a large extent by the 
latitude. At lower levels, if the atmosphere is damp, Arabian coffee is very 
liable to disease, and at such places Liberian coffee succeeds best. The 
finest- flavoured coffeq is, as a rule, grown at the highest altituder, where the 
climate is usually drier, but the yield and the size of the fruit are corres- 
pondingly decreased. The chief coffee-growing districts of Brazil arc 
situated on plateaux seldom less than 1,800 ft. high, while in Arabia the 
plantations are situated at altitudes varying from i,500 to 6,000 ft. 

Wind —Strong 'winds are very detrimental to coffee, even more 

than a dry atmosphere or low rainfall. Localities subject to violent winds 
should therefore be avoided, but even in other places it is often advisable to 
plant, wind-belts to protect the plants. The trees selected for the purpose 
should be strong and densely branched. They may be planted close together 
and thinned out when necessary. The following have been recommended 
as forming good wind-belts : Markhamia platycalyx^ Ficus spp., conifers, 
jak fruit (Artocarpus mtegrifolia). mango {Maufiifera indica). 

Shade Trees. — Closely connected with the climatic conditions is the 
<luesiion of shade for the mature plant. Whether this is necessary or not 
has been much discussed, but the general conclusion reached is that it 
depends entirely on the local conditions, and each planter must 
dgeide the matter for himself either by studying the results obtain- 
ed oil n'eii'h'bouriug plantations or by actual experiment. In certain 
regions, such as parts of .\rabia and Mexico, which arc comparatively arid; 
shade is ncce&bary to prevent desiccitioii ot the surface soil awd to niaiii- 
laiii a huiiiid a:mosplierc. In other countries, however, it may not be 
merely Uiiiieccss iry,’but even harmful, the atmosphere being thereby made 
too damp, and cousetiueutly favouring the development of fungoid disease, 

. inducing rank growth, and perhaps spoiling the flavour of the product. 
In Central America and the northern States of South America, where 
shading is <much in vogue, the trees mainly employed belong to the 
Leguminosae, and it has been suggested that any go^ results which may 
be obtained through having such trees on the plantation are due .not 
so much to the shade produced as to the enrichment of the soil by these 
plants. For a full discussion of the (fuestioii of shade, O. F, Cook*8 
Shade in Coffee Culture” (Bulletin No. 25, 1901, Div of Botany^ U. S.. 
Dept. Agric.) may be consulted. 

As a general rule shade is necessary for the seedlings in the nursery 
and for newly planted bushes, a point which will be considered further 
when dealing with the propagation and transplanting of coffee, but in 
certain coutitries, e. g. parts of Uganda coffee has been raised from seed, 
transplated, iind 'blrougbt to maturity without shade of any kind. 

If shade trees are employed in the plantation much care should be 
taken in (heir selection. Those with a fairly high crown, and which do not 
cast a deep shade, are preferable, the best being leguminous trees. O. F. 
Cook (loc. cii.) gives a very complete list of trees which have been used or 
rccOiniucuded for the purpose, auioug the more impoi^taut being Erythrifu^ 
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spp., Pithecolobium Saman, P: dtilc^, Inga spp. Alhizzia Lebbek^ A* 
moluccanfl, and Gliricidia macnlata, all legumiopu^ p^antsj^ and Arto^ 
carpus iniegfi folia, Mdngifcrd indicd, PerseV gralissiTna] Musa app. 
(banana and plantain), Hevea brasiliensis and Castilloa elastica, all of 
which yield products of economic value, and may thus form an additional 
source of revenue. In Java heucaana glauca is much in favour as a 
shade tree, and for this purpose appears to be replacing Erythrina and 
Albizzia, 

Soil and Situation. 

To obtain the best results the coffee plant requires a rich, deep,' well- 
drained soil, rich in humus. Stag‘na;jt water is fatal to the plant. The 
most suitable situation for a plantation, therefore, js on gently undulating 
land possessing. a loamy soil overlying a porous, subsoil. Heavy clays, light 
sands, or very chalky soils should be avoided ; on slightly sandy soil good 
results may be obtained, provided it is rich in humus, so that plenty of 
jnoisture is retained, or as long as the rainfall is heavy and fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the year. Rocky soils with pockets of rich soil are, 
oerhaps, the most suitable, since, although they lyay present softie difficul- 
ties to lining and holding, they arc generally well drained and copl, and the 
rocks themselves form an almost inexhaustible reserve of food which is 
continually becoming available to the plants by the action of the weather. 
Some of the best coffee produced in Aiabia, Java, India and elsewhere is 
grown on soils of this type. 

.A good indication of the fertility of the soil may be obtained from a 
study of the indigenous vegetation. The presence of tall, straight trees 
implies as a rule a deep, rich soil with an ample water supply ; on steep 
.slope.«, howcN cr, the soil, although still rich, is sometimes thin, owing to 
denudation by heavy rains. Land bearing short grass with only ^occasional 
scrub or low trees should be avoided. In Uganda the presence of aliigh 
“ Llephaut gr^iss ” is said to indicate a deep, rich soil, well drained. 

Oil steep land trenches must be made across the elope to check erosion 
and to retain the water, while on wet lands drains must be cut. The latter 
should be about- 15 to lb in. wide and deep, aboqt 50 ft. apart, and have a 
fall of about 1 in. in 1.^ or 1 in. in lb, according to the nature of the ground. 

Although the soil itself must be well drained, it is imperative that the 
plantation should be formed close to an abundant and permanent water 
supply, since large (juantities of water are reijuired in the preparation of the 
coffee for the market, and are usually necessary for watering the seed beds 
and the young plants in the nursery. 

^ Pkopagation. 

On a commercial scale coffee is almost invariably raised from seed ; 
cutting root readily, but this method is only possible ou a small scale, while 
in certain cases grafting has been employed. The practice which is some- 
times followed of planting an estate with seedlings which spring up round 
mature trees rarely gives good results. Such plants are , never uniform in 
size, theii roots are frequently matforined, and the planter has no control 
over the quality of the product. The purchasing of young plwls is ^so to 
be condemned, unless they come from an absolutely reliable source. With* 
out question^ the best results are obtained by raising the plants from seed. 

The seeds are most commonly sown in nurseries, but sometimes they 
are planted at stake. In the latter case three or four seeds are sown 
tugeiher ou specially prepared mounds of soil in the situaiioq where the 
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adult plant is to grow. After gcnntuation all but the stronurst p] nit ou 
each mound are pulled up. This method is ouly piacticable where mere is 
no chance of drought at the sowing season. 

Preparation of Nursery . — The first consideration in the formation 
of a plantation is to select the site of the nursery. If the area to be planted 
is large, it is preferable to form several nurseries in different parts of the 
estate, so that the young plants when ready to be removed may be trans-^ 
planted as rapidly as possible. The soil should be the best on the estate, rich, 
porous, containing plenty of humus, and situated on a gentle slope close to 
a good water supply. Any forest trees in the neighborhood of the nurseries 
may be left, as they will provide shade and shelter, but they should not be 
;iillowed to overhang the seed beds. 

The seed beds should not exceed 5 ft. in width, so that they can be 
readily tended, and should be separated from each other by a trench about 
9 in. deep and 18 in. wide, which acts both as a path and as a drain. A 
deeper trench should be made along the top of the beds to prevent any 
danger of surface wash. The soil must be thoroughly well tilled, all stones 
and roots removed, and the surface reduced to a fine state of tilth before 
the seeds are sown. It is better not to add manure, except in the case of 
poor soils, which of course will not be selected if better arc available, but 
s ind may be added to advantage to make the soil more open. 

Selection and So'jvinf* of Seed . — The seed used for sowing should 
be obtained ouly from specially selected plants. Bushes about eight years 
old, in fu^l bearing, yield the best seed, and care should be taken to see that 
they give a regular and large yield of the finest quality coffee. The largest 
fruits, situated about in the middle of the branches and half way up the 
bush, should be selected and allowed to become perfectly ripe before being 
picked. The pu’p is removed by hand, but the parchment should not be 
broken. If the seeds caiiqpt be sown at once, they must oe carefully and 
slowly dried in the shade to prevent them from shrinking, and then packed 
thinly in layers between sand in a wooden box and stored in a cool place 
shaded from the sun. Seeds may be safely kept in this way for several 
mouths. 

The most suitable time for sowing is the beginning of the rainy season. 
In some cases the seeds are placed about 6 inches apart in rows; and the 
seedlings left in position until they are ready to be moved to the plan- 
tation. More usually, how'eser, they are sown thicker than this, and the 
seedlings pricked out into specially prepared beds. In the latter ca.-c drills 
arc 111 ide about 7 or 8 inches apart, and about l.V inch deep, nmiiing down 
the length of the beds. If the soil is not sutficicntly good about .J- inch of 
fine soil is put in the drills and the seeds are then planted by hand, convex 
side uppermost, and about 1 inch apart. The drill is then filled in with fine 
sjii which is pressed firmly dowm. Sometimes two or three grains of wheat, 
maize or other cereal are sowm at intervals along the drill ; these germinate 
before the coffee and serve to indicate the position of the drill and so enable 
watering to be more efficiently carried out and weeding to be performed 
without injury to the coffee seeds. 

The quantity of .seed sown should be more than sufficient (o supply the 
immediate requirements the plantation, since gaps will require to be filled 
up, and some allowance must be made for failures in germination. As a 
guide, to those who have to purchase the seed it may be mentioned that 
there are roughly 2,509 coffee seeds to the pound. — Simmons' Spice Mill. 


(To be confinifcd.) 
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CORRESPONDEMOE. 

Calicut, 25th November, 1915. 

Thb Editor, 

T/te Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir,- With reference to the prohibition of export of Coffee from 
the United Kingdom which is having such a depressing effect on the coffee 
market and which, unless removed, is likely to interfere seriously with the 
sale of the East India crop which is now being picked, we send you herewith 
a copy of a letter which has been addressed to the British Government by a 
Committee representative of the Coffee Trade in London. 

Yours faithfully, 

. For Peirce, Leslie & Co., Limited, 

J, Christie, 

Director. 

(EN’CLOSUUE.) 

Final Draft letters as received by the Committee on 27th October, 1915. 

1. Sir, — I am desired to inform you that at a Committee meeting 
representing the undermentioned bankers, merchants and traders held at 
the offices of this Chamber on the 27th instant the following resolution, 
relative to the prohibition of the export of Coffee to Neutral Countries in 
Europe, was unanimously adopted : — 

“ That this meeting of bankers, merchants and traders, while anxious to 
support the Government in every possible way in the prosecution of the 
war, are forced to the conclusion, from facts within their own knowledge, 
that the prohibition of the export of Coffee from the United Kingdom to 
Neutral Countries (which Countries it nevertheless reaches by direct ship- 
ment from the country of production, or via New York) is absolutely 
detrimental to British interests without effecting its object of preventing the 
importation of coffee into Germany ; and therefore desire in the interests 
of the export trade of this country that H. M.’s Government should consider 
the advisability of removing coffee from the list of prohibited exports. 

“That copies of this resolution be sent to the Prime Minister; the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
the President of the Board of Trade: the Chairman of the War Trade 
Department; the Secretary of State for India, and the Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Glasgow Chambers of Commerce,” 

2. In presenting this resolution for your consideration we should like to 
be allowed to add the following remarks : — 

3. * From the figures of the importation of Coffee into Holland and the 
Scandinavian Countries since the beginning of the War we think there can 
be no doubt that there is some leakage from those countries into Germany, 
even allowing for what we believe to be the fact that, before the war, both* 
Holland and Scandinavia used to supply themselves largely through 
Hamburg which they are now no longer able to do. But, even admitting 
this to be the case, it does not appear, so far as we are able to judge, that 
the continued prohibition of the export of Coffee from London to neutral 
countries whilst it undoubtedly entails considerable loss upon those who may 
be bolding or financing it here secures a commensurate advantage for the 
policy which it represents. 
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4. We hope that, after the war, London may become a more import- 
ant centre for the distribution of Coffee to other countries than it has been 
hitherto and it would be a misfortune if the effect of this prohibition of 
export should result in reducing the imj^rtance of London in the entrepot 
trade by diverting coffee to other centres. 

5. We would suggest that the withdrawal of the prohibition of export 
(which we should naturally wish only to take place under all proper safe- 
guards) would, to some extent at any late, be a factor in helping to make 
the rates of foreign exchange less unfavourable to this country than they 
are now, which, in the present financial situation, is a result much to be 
desired. 

6. The matter is now one of urgency in view of the new crop of coffee, 
which promises to be a heavy one, and it is hoped that His Majesty’s 
Government may be disposed to receive a small deputation at an early date 
in support of the above representations, and to afford any further informa- 
tion that may be desired on this matter. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert Browne, 

Chairman of the Meetings Secretary. 
List of Committee. 

R. Arbuthnot, Arbuthnot Latham & Co., 33, Gt. Tower St. E. C. 

Robert Browne, Carey & Browne, 36, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

Andrew Cevitt, Lewis & Peat, 6, Mincing Lane. E. C. 

D. S. Gilkison, Peirce, Leslie & Co. Ltd., 14, Billiter Street. 

Wm. Gillespie, Gillespie Bros. & Co,, 82, Fenchurch St. E. C. 

Henry J. Glanville, Pinto Leite & Nephews, 45, Moorgate St. E. C. 

W. H, Goschen, Fruhling& Goschen, 12, Austin Friars. 

C. S. S. Guthrie, Ghalmers Guthrie & Co., 9, Idol Lane, E. C. 

Percy G. Harriaon, Wm. Le Lacheur & Son, 58, Lombard St. E. C. 

G. E. Humphrey, Hays Wharf, 55, Gt. Tower St. E. C. 

F. Hu^h Jackson, Fredk. Huth& Co., 12, Yokenhouse Yd. 

E. E. Johnston, E. Johnston Son & Co„ 6, Gt. St. Helens, E. C. 

M. Mackenzie, J. H. Allen. & Co., 41, Gt. Tower St. E. C, 

Lionel A. Martin, Henry Tate & Son, Ltd., 21, Mincing Lane, E. C. 

Sir Owen Philipps, K. C. M. G., Royal Mail Steam Packet, 

18, Moorgate, St. E. C. 

Sir Ed. Rosling, Anglo-Ceylon General Estates Co„ 20, East Cheap, 
E. C. 

G. A, Walder, P. R. Buchanan & Soi , t5, Lendenhall St. 

C. Woodhouse, C & M. Woodhouse, 3 , Mincing Lane. 


Yercaud, 26th November, 1915. 
THE SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
AND THE U. P. A. S. I. ACCOUNTS. 

The Editor, 

Planters^ Chronicle, 

Dear Sir, — The S. I. Planters’ Benevolent Fund is a separate fund to 
the U. P. A. S. 1. and on a question of form 1 should be interestedio hear 
the views of planters generally on the practice adopted in the accounts of 
the U, P, A. S. I. of including the balance of the Bank account in respect of 
the S* 1. P. 6hn6vdteht Fund In the General Balance Sheet. 
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It seems to me as if this practice is incorrect as the two accounts 
should not be mixed up, 

, It it be contended that there is.no objection to the practice, then surely 
the amount which stands invested in Government Paper on behalf of the 
Fund (I believe it is Rs. 17,000) should also be included at cost. 

To include one and not the other is apt to be misleading, for in the 
General Balance Sheet as at 30ih June, 1915 a sum of Rs. 2,682* 1-C, the 
balance of the current banking account, is shown and it might be taken as 
the only funds of the Benevolent Fund, whereas an investmeut of Rs.1 7,000 
(or whatever the amount is) exists but is not shown. 

Would it not be better to exclude the Benevolent Fund accounts alto- 
gether from the U. P, A. S. I. accounts and have a separate statement 
drawn up yearly something in the following form ? 

SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS' BENEVOLENT FUND. 

Income and Expenditure Account for the Year ended 
30th June, 1915. 

Dr. Cr. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

To Relief granted ... 1,460 0 0 By Subscriptions ... 1,955 0 0 

„ Current expenses... 55 11 0 „ Intere.st ... 631 4 4 

„ Advance written off. 100 8 0 

,, Profit for year ... 970 1 4 


Rs... 2,586 4 4 

Ks. ... 2,586 

4 4 

BALANCE SHEET- 

-At 30th June, 1915. 


Dr. 


Cr. 

To Income & Expendi- 

By Investments at 


ture Account, 

Cost. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Surplus at 30th June, 

Rs.l7.000,3jG.P...16,477 

7 2 

1914 18,189 7 4 

Add profit for the 
year ended 30th 

June, 1915 ... 970 1 4 

Cash at Bankers ... 2,682 

1 6 


Rs. ...19,159 8 S Rs. ...19,159 8 8 


The Investmeut figures are not to be taken as the correct ones as I do 
not know what they are (not having the Benevolent Fund Report with me 
but only as an example. 

If the accounts ba kept on this system the Income and Expenditure 
account should be credited with all subscriptions due for the period coverec 
by the account whether received or not. Any subscriptions due but unpak 
would app^r in the Balance sheet as an asset. 

Yours faithfully, 

Guv Turnbr. 


The Planters’ Chronicle, 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Incouporatbd.) 

Contents. 

The Planting Expert returned to Head Quarters on 9th December after 
making a tour in the districts of Malabar, Mundakavam, and Peermade, 
Mr. Anstead will probably be leaving again on tour next week. 

Mr. Viswanatha Iyer, F. C. S. from the Scientific Department of the 
Indian Tea Association has been appointed Assistant Chemist in the 
Planting Expert’s Laboratory at Bangalore and takes up his appointment 
and duties from 10th December. 

We wish to correct a mistake made in the Chronicle of 16th October 
where we had stated that Mr. Hodgson commanded the Deal V. T. C. but 
he has written to point out that this should read that he commands the 
“ Local ” (i.c., Exmouth) V. T. C. instead of Deal. 

We publish an article by Mr. Guy Turner on Cash versus Revenue 
Basis of drawing up monthly Estate Accounts and Cost Accounts. 

The Director of the Labour Department contributes an article on 
Coolie recruiting, the kernel of which lies in the words “The foundation of 
a successful labour connection is the family or patriarchal idea.” 

The Director of the Labour Department requests us to inform subs- 
cribers that his address will be c/o Post Master, Chingleput, from now till 
10th January. Correspondence should be addressed accordingly. After 
that date till the last week in January', the Director will be much on the 
move and correspondence of Labour matters should be addressed to 
Bangalore after the 10th January. 

SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS’ WAR FUND. 

Rs. A. P. 

Amount previously acknowledged ... ... 25,626 8 0 

Mr. R. F, Vinen ... ... ... 50 0 0 

„ G, R. Oliver ... ... ... 300 0 0 

„ Stephen Bayley (December) .. ... 10 0 0 


Total Rs... 25,986 8 0 
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LABOUR MARKET. 

The Labour Market in the United Kingdom in August. 

According to a report in the September issue of the “ Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette,” the demand in August for male labour, both of men and 
boys, continued to be greater than the supply, especially in those trades 
engaged in manufacturing war requirments, with the rusult that there was 
very little unemployment. A cortsMerable re-disfributidn was going on as 
between trades differently affected by the war, and to a growing extent female 
labour continued to supply the deficiency created by enlistments. 

As compared with August, 1914, when many trades were for a short 
time disorganised by the outbreak of war, employment showed a very 
marked general improvement. 

The coal mining industry was very busy, and the avereage weekly 
number of days on which the pits worked was the highest recorded for any 
August in the last twenty years. Employment continued good at iron and 
lead mines, and very good at shale mines, it was dull at*tin mines. At slate 
quarries some improvement was reported ; at other quarries employment 
was fairly good. 

Employment was good in the pig-iron induf-try and there was a slight 
increase in the number of furnaces in blast. Iron and steel works continued 
very busy, and there was no abatement of the abnormal activity in the 
engineering and shipbuilding trades. The tinplate trade showed little 
change, but the steel sheet mills were rather better employed than in July. 
The other metal trades were very busy, especially on Government orders. 

The cotton trade showed little change on the whole, an improvement in 
the spinning branch being counterbalanced by a •decline in the weaving 
section. The woollen, worsted and hosiery trades continued very active, 
with much overtime, both on Government and ordinary work. Employment 
in the linen trade improved, but w'as still very slack in Ireland ; in the jute 
trade it continued good, with overtime on- war contracts. The fancy lace 
tra.de remained slack, but in the curtain branch it was fair, and in the plain 
net section good. There was a slight improvement in the silk trade, and 
the carpet trade continued fairly well employed. In the dyeing industry 
employment continued good and in the bleaching and calico printing trades 
fair. 

The boot and shoe trades were very active, partly owing to war work 
and partly to arrears on private work. The leather trades were also well 
employed ; workpeople in branches formerly slack have now been transfer- 
red to work on war contracts. There was a further seasonal decline in the 
dressmaking and indlinery trades and in the bespoke tailoring trade. The 
ready-made clothing trade was still very busy, but the extreme pressure 
of recent months was somewhat reduced. In the felt hat trade and the 
mantle, costume and blouse trades an improvement was reported. 

Building operations continued to be restricted, but the number unem- 
ployed ifi this industry was still very low owing to enlistments and transfers 
to other trades. 

There was little change in the brickniaking industry, and employment 
iu the cement trades continued good. The furnishing trades declined, 
slightly, but employment with sawmillers, coachbuilders and coopers was 
good. It was also good with packing case makers and with brush-makers, 
both of which trades were busy op Government orders. 
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Employment with paper makers, and with bookbinders in London, 
showed a further improvement. It continued fairly good with lithographic 
printers ; with letterpress printers, however, there was some decline. 

The glass and pottery trades continued to be well employed on the 
whole. The food preparation trades were very busy, with much overtime. 
The fishing trade was much restricted by the war, but the men usually 
engaged found other work. In agriculture harvest operations were success- 
fully carried on, the shortage of male labour being met by the employment 
of women and soldiers. 

Dock labourers continued very busy, except at certain ports on -the 
East Coast, and supply of seamen for mercantile vessels, for the first 
time for some months, was about equal to the demand . — The Board of 
Trade Journal. 


COFFEE. 

Wild Coffee in Abyssinia. 

Coffee occurs in three main regions in Abyssinia, viz., in the East, in 
the South, and in the West, over which the climate is practically the same. 

In the East, round the old Egyptian garrison town of Harrar, there are 
a few plantations established by Europeans, but the bulk of ifhe coffee 
comes from bushes growing wild. The coffee bush in ibis region grows at 
an elevation of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. 

In the South, in the Anissi and Jimma districts, the coffee is unculti- 
vated ; it is found at an elevation of about 5,000 feet. * ' 

In the West, on the Western mar^d' of the plateau, ebffee 'ddcurs 
abundantly at an elevatioa of 6,000 feet, 

There are no meteorological records obtainable for Abyssimil i,,.out$|4e 
the usual rain-gauge and thermometer found in the compounds 
houses in Adis Abeba the capital, there are no instruments in ^{be whole 
country. The rainy season lasts from June to September,'^ and in intensity 
rivals the South-west monsoon in Ceylon. October to March is the dry 
season; April and May are showery. Abyssinia forms part of the ^ East 
African plateau ; Southern Abyssinia is built up of igneous rocks, A^bose 
decomposition has yielded a rich laterite soil. ; - j.. . > 

The coffee bushes occur in open part country, amongst tall trees, mostly 
evergreens, under whose shade the cuff e bushes 'are most numerous, * The 
soil is covered with grass in open spaces, ulicre the coffee bushes are wadt^ 
log, and affords good grazing for cattle. 

The coffee crop is the monopoly of the Abyssinian Government, who 
sell it to Greek traders. These latter buy at about 2i- Maria Theresa dollars 
per frasula of 37i lbs. this is equivalent to :^0T4s. Od. per hunderweight. : 

The coflee crop from the Eastern side is exported through the French 
port of Dijibouti, and put on the market at Mocha as “ Long Berry Mocha.*’ 

The Western crop was formerly shipped down the River Sobat and 
River Nile to* Khartoum and thence exported to Europe through Port 
Soudan. Merchants found, however, 4hat they could obtain a good priee in 
the local market at Khartoum and the Abyssinian coffee is now ousting 
Brazilian coffee. The Abyssinian bean seems to make a more oily coffee,' 
which is preferred by the uitivesto the coffee made from the Bra^iHM < 
bean,— G. Bryce.— TA e Tropical Agricullurislt 
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CASH voMUs RBVBNYIE. 

Cash varftut Ravanua • basis of drawing up monthly 
Batata AcoountSi and Ooat Aooounta* 

By Guy Turner, Yercaud. 

If monthly Estate Returns are to be of value they should be kept upon 
the principle of expenditure incurred and not upon cash expenditure. 

Returns kept upon a cash basis arc misleading, for, being as they are 
only a summary of the Cash Account, they do not take into account any 
expenditure that may have been incurred and not paid for in the month. 
They may include cash advances given in respect of work to be performed, 
but not completed in the n.onth. It is well nigh impossible to frame jiny 
accurate costs of the work done monthly if the returns are prepared on a 
cash basis. ' 

The evolution of the Revenue basis is due no doubt to the credit system 
obtaining, for the Cash Account is not adequate to show the results for a 
given period, and so outstandings were taken into account. 

In my own district I believe^qll the planters keep their accents on the 
cash basis, so I would address my remarks especially to them. 

Now I do not suppose every planter knows what is meant by a 
Revenue basis, so I will explain. The Revenue basis assumes that every 
thing payable h.is been paid. It has for its fundamental basis a record of 
legal obligations incurred, not transfers of money. A planter may ask 
himself if I have to regard everything receivable as having been received 
how am I to treat local produce sales for future delivery. Often in my 
district a planhr contracts to sell so many bushels of cotfe at some future 
date, and receives an advance from the purchaser. In a case of this kind 
Sale Account should be credited at the time when the sale actually takes place, 
that is at the date of delivery, and at the date of making the contract to sell. 

The following entries should be passed through the books. 

1. Debit Cash Account with advance received from purchaser, and 
credit purchaser. 

2. Debit purchaser with actual value of amount sold and credit Sales 
Account. 

3. Debit Ca^ Account and credit purchaser with amount paid by him. 

In no case should the advance given by the purchaser be credited to 
Sales Account. 

If no Advance is given, then local sales can be treated as Cash Sales. 

All expenditure incurred in any one month should be debited to the 
expenditure Account in respect of that month. By way of an example, let 
us assume you buy in the month of July 10 tons of manure from Messrs, 
A. Brothers, but do not pay for ijt until the following month. You should 
deb^ your expenditure account for July with the cost of the manure and 
credit the seller. When you pay the bill, you will debit the seller with the 
amdunt yon pay him and credit either your Bank or Cash Account, 
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If this principle U not followed, there is nothing whatever to prevent a 
Manager from holding back bills until he has sufficient money to pay them 
and pjissing them thrnu^h his accounts perhaps months after he has 
received the goods. Whereas if he chan^^s the Instate at once with the 
debt, he can see by his monthly Balance Sheet what his liabilities are and 
also know exactly what his total expend^ tins on the Estate h is been up to 
any date. For those who keep cost acQOiints the advantage of this system 
is obvious. 

I would like to say a few words on coU accoirits. For a smill.Eitate 
they are unnecessary, but for a planter who owns a large Estate it is some* 
times very useful to be able to prepare a Profit and Lo^s Account in respect 
of each separate field. I*o do so, a Cost Ledger should be opened, and it 
should contain an account for each fijld. Eich fi tid can be debited month- 
ly with the amount spent on it as p.ir the DUtribmion of Labour book* 
All standing expenses such as salaries etc., can be apportioned against eich 
field on the basis of the acreage of each field. At the end of crop, each 
field can be credited with the value of the crop taken from it. The 
balance of each account will show the profit or lo.ss on each field, Cost 
Accounts can of course be elaborated to any extent. 


GOFF£fE» 

The Cultivation and Prepai^tlun of Oolfoo* 

An Interesting Ueview of the Subject of Cultivation, 
Prep.xration and Consumption of Coffee. 

(Continned). 

After-care of the Nursery , — Coffee seed usually takes about six or 
seven weeks to germinate, and during this time the soil must be kept moist 
and shaded and all weeds must be rigorously kept down. If the rainfall is 
insufficient artificial watering must be resorted to, or a mulch of dead 
leaves may be placed on the soil, but this must be removed as soon as the 
first seed leaves make their appearance. Shade is usually provided by 
placing mats, palm leaves, interlacing grass leaves or similar material on a 
wooden framework about 2 ft. from the soil. 

When the seedling have formed two or three pairs of leaves they are 
pricked out into beds, prepared in a similar manner to the seed beds, at 
distances of about 12 in., in rows about 15 in. apart. Some planters co* 
commend pricking out the seedlings even younger, viz., before the two seed 
leaves have unfolded. 

If the soil in the seed bed is at all dry it should be watered the day 
before the plants are shifted, and it is usually necessary to water them 
immediately after planting. The young plants must be well shaded until 
they have taken root. If the plants are to be grown in the plantations 
without shade they must be hardened to exposure by gradually removing 
the shade over the beds some time before they are ready for transplanting. 

Crafting. — This method of propagation has been practibed to some 
extent iu Java, more especially in cooncctioo with certain hybrids raUed 
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ther«. Good results have been obt^ned by usiof C, liberica as a 8tock*-the 
plants for this purpose being raised in nurseries in the usual way— this 
species having a vigorous root system which is less affected by certain soil 
parasites, such as eel-worms; than are those of other forms. Old trees which 
have become attacked by coffee leaf disease or which, fail to give good yields 
are sometimes rejuvenated by grafting. In such cases the stems are cut 
down to within 8 or 9 inches from the soil and two branched' ‘allowed to 
grow, which serve as stocks on which a hybrid or other good type of coffeb 
is grafted. 

Transplanting. 

Tbe coffee plant is ready to be planted in its permanent quarters when 
about a yeatr qld. At that age it will be about 12 to IS in. high and possess 
the first pairs ' of primary branches. Several months prior transplanting, 
however, lining and holing must be completed. The distance of planting 
will depend on a number of factors: the kind of coffee grown, the character 
of the soil and climate, the size to which the plant is to be allowed to grow, 
and so on. Speaking generally, it may be said that Liborian coffee should 
be planted about 12 ft. by 15 ft., and Arabian about 6 ft. by 8 ft., these 
distances being increased when the more vigorous varieties are grown, on 
rich soils or in moist climates. 

On good soils the boles should be about 12 to IS in. in diameter, and the 
same in depth, but on poorer or stony soils they should be larger. The 
earth removed is sometimes placed in heap on the higher side, but some 
planters recommend spreading it evenly over the surface of the ground. 
After a time fresh soil, often mixed with manure, is put into the hole so as 
to form a slight mound, in the centre of which the seedling is planted. 

Planting should only be commenced after^the soil has been thoroughly 
soaked by the rains, the best time being on showery or dull, cloudy days, 
lu removing the plants from the nursery as large a ball of earth as possible 
should be taken up round the roots. After planting, the earth must be 
pressed hriiily down, and if dry weather follows one or two waterings must 
be given. In any case, it is necessary to shade the plants with leafy bran- 
ches, or by other means, to prevent them from wilting. The whole of the 
plautiug should be completed well before the close of the rainy season in 
order to give the plants a chance of getting well rooted before the dry 
weather sets in. 

It is a good plan to place a number of seedlings in pots, as these bear 
trauspknting well even during dry weather, and may be used to fill up gaps 
in the lines, 

Planting with Stumps * — As previously mentioned, the establishment 
of a plantation by means of young plants purchases elsewhere is not to be 
recommended, and should only be practised when it is impossible to form a 
nursery. Plants two to three years old are used in this case. The stems 
are shortened to 8 or 10 in., .ind the roots trimmed. The stumps are then 
planted at an angle of about 45 ® in boles prepared in the same way as 
seedlings. All buds which appear on the lower side should be rubbed 
out, and the strongest shoot on the upper surface left to form the new 
stem of the plant. — Simmon's Spice Mill, 


(To be continued.) 
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W1I8T INDIAN FRUIT 

•Im 4 Mouit^Wln ColfM* 

Mr. A. St. Geo. Spooner, of Janiaic^^ has recently furnished this Office 
with a useful and interesting account o^ the famous Blue Mountain coffee 
industry of that colony. 

Mr. Spooner gives consideration first to the quality of the soil producing 
this coffee. The lands on which the plant is grown are generally very steep 
hillsides, and in many places the soil is now insufficient (owing to denuda- 
tion>, and too poor to produce profitable coffee bushes, except in the little 
valleys and pockets where there is still depth and suitable quality of 
soil. It is stated that an estate havig perhaps 1.000 acres at one 
time or another suitable for coffee might to-day find it difficult to 
maintain 100 to 150 acres. The soil- is the product of the deconiposi- 
tion of shales, and is of no great depth anywhere, the more denuded lands 
being merely rotten shale, and hardly to be classed as soil at all. However 
the coffee which is produced is well known to be of excellent quality. The 
prospect of obtaining profitable crops is stated to decrease with the elev- 
ation. For best all-round purposes 2,000 to 2,500 feet is the best ; higher 
than that, although the quality of the coffee is better, the yield is smaller, 
and as the rainfall is often too heavy, .the trees do not always flower except 
a period of drought happens to come in between the rainy spells. It 
appears that the seasonal changes experienced during the last few years 
have rendered the poduction of Bliie Mountain coffee more precarious 
than in former years. At high elevations, namely over 2,500 feet, shade, 
except for the very young coffee, is not desirable ; at lower elevations it is 
indispensable. Another effect of elevation upon the plant is seen in the 
case of pruning. Coflee grown at high* elevations is all pruned ‘ short top,’ 
whereas this pruning does not suit coffee in the lowlands. Mr. Spooner is 
of the opinion that the tendency of .coffee at these rainy and colder 
elevations is to produce leaves and wood, and in order to ensure bearing 
well, a much more drastic pruning is needed. On the lowlands the rainfall 
is less, and it is desirable to have a larger tree, with a more extended root 
range. The prunitig of coffee at different elevations is not a difficult matter, 
but it is too much a (|iiestion of practical judgment to allow of description 
in this article. 

Mr. Spooner then proceeds to describe the machinery used on some of 
the estates as long ago as 100 years. The pulper consists of a wooden roller 
covered with copper (indented) and turned by a mule. The cherries are 
forced between the roller and a hardwood block, whilst the beans are left on 
the hardwood block and fall backward on to a shaking riddle through which 
they pass into a stone cistern. The mucilage ferments from the beans in 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours assisted by the water which is run into the 
pulper all the time and in which the pulped beans lie. After fermentation 
the beans are carried out and dried. When quite dry — it takes about three or 
four weeks to reach this condition— they are put into a circular wooden 
trough in which runs a great heavy wooden wheel pulled round by a mule. 
The * scrunching* action splits off the parchment; the beans are then win- 
nowed and put back again under the wheel to * scrunch’ off the silver-skin. 
They are then winnowed again, sized in a rotary sizer and then hand picked 
to reject the inferior beaus of each grade 
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The above represents the old way of preparing coffee. The new way 
consists in using a much improved pulper, but cbn^trOcted neverthless on 
the same principles as the old. Fprther, after drying, the beans are 
hulled in a machine having a coarse — threaded" screw working very 
loosely in a coarse— threaded nut :» the space between the screw and 
the nut is where the parchment coffee is * scrunched,’ After winnowing, the 
coffee passes to many different forms of sizers, which not only separate the 
beans by virtue of their diameters, bgt ajso— which appears more important 
— sizes them according to their length. In a fancy article like Bine Mountaia. 
coffee appearance counts for everything, and a low bean having a good 
diameter is certainly an attractive looking article. The grades in one of tbc^ 
largest coffee houses of Jamaica are Peaberry, Nop. 1, 2, 3, 4, aq.d . Priage 
Nos, 1 and 2. Peaberry is produced by weak and old trees that produce a, 
certain proportion of cherries having only one seed, which then becomes, 
rounded something like cowrie. That this grade ranks so high is further 
evidence that plant vigour and good quality in coffee do not go together, 
just as in the case of sugarcane cultivation, a certain degree of feilility, not 
too high, produces the best sugar-making juice. ^ 

According to Mr. Spooner the cultivation of the mountain cbffee 
usually consists merely in weeding two or three times a year and pruning 
according to the season and soil, and irrigation sometimes every year, or 
once in two or three years. Agriculturally the coffee land of Jamaica 
seems to be greatly neglected. The tree is said to be a surface feeder, but 
it seems that in order to live on some of the lands, it is at present found 
growing on, it must have a very wide root range. The bushes are planted 
4x4 feet on poor highlands to 6 x 4 feet on richer land. They begin bear- 
ing at about four years old. The young seedling plants are got from self- 
sown plants at the base of the growing bushes. No nurseries are made. 

As regards yield to be expected. Mr. Spooner states 266 lb. per acre 
per annum is considered very gcod. A small yied is nbt more than 100 lbs. 
per acre per annum. Since there are 1,815 trees per acre planted at 6 x 4 
feet, the yield per tree for a good crop works out at about only 1} oz. of 
coffee per tree per annum. The cherries are also measured in a box (1 foot 
6 inches x 1 foot 6 inches x 1 foot 4 inches -- 3 cubic feet» and this is sup- 
posed to give 1 bushel of dry coffee in the parchment or anything between. 
20 and 25 lb. of dried clean coffee fit for sale. Picking costs Is. 3d. to 2s. 
6d. per box (3 cubic feet) of cherries according to the crop, and a good picker 
in a good crop picks I to 1 box per day. The finished coffee is put up in 100 
lbs. canvas bags, twenty-nine of which are a mule load. In Liverpool, the 
price is anything from 90s, to 120s. or even 130s. per cwt., but it is difficult 
to sell quickly. It is stated that it is not uncommon to have to wait six or 
eight months for account sales. Financiug therefore becomes difficult. 
Peasant coffee is bought in the cherry at from 6s. to 12s. per box. The 
yield of about 200 lbs. cleaned coffee per acre would be about 12} boxes of 
cherries. Mr. Spooner states that from this source the native in the coffee 
district derives what little ready money he needs. His prinqipal require- 
ments are. met by the provision crops which he grows on his holding. 

It appears that the mountain coffee districts of Jamaica are very 
sparsely populated and perhaps not 5 per rent, of the land is in any cultiva- 
tion at alU It has to be borne in mind, however, that the* Blue Mountain 
coffee of Jamaica has established a name for itself because of its good 
flavour, and. it seems a matter for regret that this cultivation is not given 
greater attention , — The Agricultural Kem* / 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Some pemaeke on oooly peoPuiting« 

The old Kangany system formerly in force is the best that can be 
devised. For Kangany the alternative title Maistry may be read. The 
Kangany was originally, and in some ihstances still is the senior member of 
a family group composed of his personal relatives, to whom may be added 
other families drawn from villages from the vicinity of which he and his 
relations also come. The labour force thus formed is subdivided into a 
number of smaller groups, each under its Siib-Kangany : in each group so 
formed the fainily principle is further manifested, and minor headmen (not 
recognised as Sub-Kanganies) with their wives and children; and it may be 
one or more close relations have a joint liability for money advanced to them, 
and hold their earnings to some extent in common. In a gang of say 100 
coolies, there may be very little relationship between the 'Head Kangany and 
the ultimate member of thelgang — nevertheless* there will be in an ideal force, 
some connection which leads link by link from one to the other. 

The ideal in real life is seldom if ever attained. We have to be content 
with some approach to it, but the further away any labour connection is 
from the ideal I have roughly sketched above, the more unsatisfactory it 
will prove, A southern Kangany with a gang of coolies from the North is 
in an unsatisfactory state, because at any moment there may be a complete 
severcnce of the connection, there being no link at all between them. 

The worst sort of recruiter, even if he may bes an admirable man 
on tht' I-^tate in other ways,, is the one wOo proceeds to a country 
where some one else has led him to believe be can get coolies. He 
depends on this man with whom he has nothing at all in common. 
The local labour Agent is asked all about the character of the man, and 
we will suppose there is nothing against him, in proof of which he may 
actually produce coolies who start for the Estate. If they ebangf; their 
minds on the way and abscond, who is responsible ? The Labour Agent 
disclaims responsibility, the recruiter says he handed over the coolies 
which is all he said he would do, and the Kangany says the Labour 
Agent and the recruiter are in league against him, duped him, and 
supplied him with coolies who had arranged beforehand to bolt and it 
was all a put up job, the Manager of the Estate claims the money 
from the Labour Department, and the Department refuses to pay : the 
Estate has lost the money and no good has been done. Supposing that the 
coolies arrive on the Estate and work there, is it to bo expected that the 
state of affairs will continue to be satisfactory for any length of time ? No 
one can be sure that such a condition will not give trouble and be a source 
of loss at any moment and almost certainly so in the end. It is sometimes 
true that coolies will work pretty well with a Kangany of a caste generally 
recognised as a higher caste than themselves and stick to him year a^ter 
year. It will usually be found in such cases that the Kangany is well 
known in some town or village which is the centre of the pattikad *' or a 
**hulli'* from which the coolies come. Thus in the South, Pal lars will 
work with Panikars, Pariahs with Pallars and nearly every one with 
Thevans. The fued which lies ddrmant, but is always ready to awaken 
between Maravars (I'hevans) and sKanars (Nadans) must not be lost sight 
of. Shanars claim a position that no one else agrees to admit. They call 
themselves Ksbattryas sometimes, which is the caste next to Brahmins, 
No one outside themselves will listen to such a claim, and to Miravars 
especially it is obnoxious, and causes in them a fury which has led to blood* 
^hed, and often caused serious riots. 
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A Nadar Kangany with The van coolies is therefore like a man on a 
barrel 6( gunpowder, all right as long as there are no sparks flying about. 
When trying to form or increase a labour force, it will be well to remember 
the one sentence which embraces e\eryth4ng ; — ** The foundation of a 
successful labour connection is the family or patriarchal Adea'' The 
nearer one approaches this ideal, the<inore chance of success, the further 
one deviates from it the more danger of trouble and loss. 

An untried man who offers to bring coolies from some other part of the 
country than his own, should not be listened to. An untried man or a 
doubtful man who says that he has been promised coolies by some one else, 
of a caste other than his own, or higher than hi? own should be treated with 
the utmost caution, so far as recruiting coolies goes. The most curious 
case I know w^s a Nadan, who was promised The van coolies by a 
Mahommedan. This, in my opinion, was bound to bring all concerned tp 
grief. 

It inusi be remembered that each caste is divided into very numerous 
sub-castes. I once learnt from a Mara van not likely to be wrong, that 
there were 94 sub-castes among that community, and that intermarriage 
between these are not considered correct even now, although of late years 
such marriages had taken place in a few instances. 

It must be remembered that the fact of a man adopting or being born 
into Christianity, and being well educated, makes a difference. There are 
many Indians in positions of great responsibility on Estates, whose ancestors 
were of low caste, but because of their social position, education and trust’ 
worthiness, they have gained the coniidenee of their superiors, and of those 
who work under ^hem as Kanganies, Sub-Kanganies and coolies. Being 
born Christians, they have nothing further to do with caste even if they 
obsc rve certain old customs which were good enough for their forefathers 
and therefore good enough for them. 

Many excellent rules have numerous exceptions for which allowances 
having been made, I advise everybody to let slip no opporti^ity to work, 
even if it is only inch by inch never away from but always towards the 
sound principle that “ 2"he foundation of a successful labour connection 
is the family or patriarchal idea^** 

Although what I have written applies particularly to the Tamil districts, 
the cardinal principle is sound throughout for every S. Indian planting 
district, 

Aylmer Ff. Martin, 

Director. 

Bangalore, 2nd December, 1915. 


One of the Causes of the Differences in Quality of 
Hevea Rubber/ 

The writer finds that the properties of Heved rubber vary according 
to the tree from which the latex is obtained. This opinioev is based on 
deterndnafions of viscosity of rubber in solution in benxene. He establish- 
ed an index of viscosity and found important differences among the 
individual trees yielding the rubber. There also appears to be a correlation 
between the colour of the latex and the quality of the product These 
observations are of importance in the selection of seed bearing, trees,— r 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant VUta^e 9 * 
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Oontents. 

The Secretary returned from Qiiilon on the 14th instant and where he 
had been to attend the meeting of the South Indian Branch of the Robber 
Growers* Association and found on his return after five days in the train, a 
vast amount of correspondence that had to be dealt with. The delay in 
answering letters during that week is accounted for. 

The contents ot this issue is varied and interesting dealing with Soils 
and Manures from Nature, and Soil Bacteria and Green Manures 
extracted from the Tropical Af^riculturist, 

For the same paper we are indebted for an article ou Die Back in 
Uganda. 

In the article ou Rubber the Ch.iuccllor of the Mxcheiiucr’s remarks on 
Excess Profits is weil worth careful consideratiou. 

\Vc draw attention to the Notice under the head of “ Labour Depart- 
ment.” 

The subscription to the Overseas Air Craft Fund amounts to Rs.4,008-l4-0 
to date and we gladly publish siine correspondence sent us by Mr. F. H. 
Sprott, Honorary Corresponding .Secretary for Coorg of Overseas Club. 

The Madras Department of Agriculture have recently published Vol. IV. 
Bulletin No. 69 on the subject of Bees and the Fertilization of Coffee by Mr. 
T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, the Imperial Entomologist, Much of the contents 
of this Bulletin have appeared from time to time in the pages of the Planters' 
Chronicle, but the whole investigation of this subject is here gathered 
together in a handy and consecutive form, together with the conclusions 
arrived at and all Coffee planters interested in this important branch of 
Coffee cultivation are advl^^ed to obtain a copy of the Bulletin. It may be 
got from the Superintendent of the Government Press, Madras, price 
i annas. 

The Planting Expert leaves Bangalore on the night of 18th December 
for Ootacaniund to pay a visit of inspection, at the special request of 
Government, to the Cinchona Plantations. Mr. Anstead will also take this 
opportunity to pay a visit to the Nilgiri Coffee Hybridisation Plot. On his 
way back he will call at Coimbatore to consult the Government Mycologist 
on the work being done in collabaration with him on the Brown Blight o£ 
Tea and the Seconda^.Leaf-fall of Hevea Rubber. Mr. Anstead expects to 
return to Bangalore about 29th December after the Christmas holidays. 
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FOILS AND MANURES. 

The WoHd’s Supply of Potash. 

w; A. D. 

lo view of the scarcity of potash occasioned by the War, i^c Imperial 
Institute has issued a pamphlet (pp. 47, price Is.) under the above title, in 
which a reyjew is given of the existing sources of supply and suggestions 
made as to the possibility of obtaining potash from mateHaU not hitherto 
worked for this purpose. The potash used in this country has been almost 
exclusively derived from the Stassfhrt deposits, south of Magdeburg, which 
have been so systematically and economically worked since about 1862 that 
German potash, on account of its cheapness, has driven all other competi- 
tors from the market. Potash salts are essential constituents of plant food, 
and the greater part of the potash salts extracted at Stassfurt is used as a 
fertiliser ; but relatively large quantities are employed in various chemical 
industries and in the manufacture of glass and soap. 

Besides the Stassfurt Deposits, there is only one extensive deposit^ of 
carnallite at present known, and that is the Spanish deposit of Catalonia, 
the working of which, it is stated, has recently been 'commenced. This 
deposit has great commercial promise, and, next to those of Stassfurt, may 
prove to be the most important source of potash at present known. There are 
also deposits in India, which may prove to be of importance if they can be 
worked sufficiently cheaply. 

All plants contain more or less potash, and the utilisation of the ash of 
wood, the ash of sea weeds, of beet-root residues, and similar by-products of 
industries in which vegetable raw materials are employed, is of importance 
as a source of potash, especially at a time of scarcity like the present. The 
burning of sea- weed and the extracting of potash from the ash, atone time an 
important industry on the Coasts of Scotland and Ireland, has recently 
shown signs of revival. From Ireland during 1913, 3,939 tons of kelp, 
valued at ;fl6,63I, were exported. As a rule the Irish kelp contains more 
potash than that produced in Scotland. At the present time the utilisation 
of the giant kelps of the Pacific coaot is regarded by many as the most 
promising source of soluble potash salts in the United States, The best 
account of the new industry which has sprung up on the Pacific shores was 
given by F. K. Cameron in a paper read before the Franklin Institute in 
1913 (louRNAL. Franklin Institute, Vol. clxxvi., p. 347). According to 
an .official estimate 6,000,000 tons of potassium chloride could be obtained 
annually from this source. It was shown by Batch in 1909 that the giant 
algae of the Pacific, the principal species being Nereocystis and Macrocystis, 
contain about five times as much potash as the majority of seaweeds, the 
average percentage on the dried weed being from 15 to 20 per cent of KjO, 
Since the publication of these results various labour-saving devices have 
been tried for cutting and collecting the weed, and the cost per ton of weed 
uot landed is stated to be about 20 cents. 

The preparation of potash salts and iodine has also become an 
important industry on certain parts of the eqasts of Japan, and it is stated 
that Japan now supplies about 80 per cent, of the iodine consumed in the 
United States. The weeds used on the coast of Japan are species of 
Laminaria, Ecklonia cava^ E, Bicyclis and Sargassnm, spp. 

In Canada the burning of to ash was for several years a con- 

siderable sontbe of potash, but in a report recently issued by the Forestry 
BranchU Department of the Interior, it is stated that at the present day, 
owin^fo althfcd conditions, there is small possibility of reviving the potash 
industry as formerly practised. The amount of potash to be recovered 
froth the from the sawuiiils is cousidered to be too small to be regarded 
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as commercially practicable for the mills to undertake its recovery. In 
most cases the only Use for the ash from sawmill burners is for the fanners 
in the loc<ality to apply it directly on the land. 

Experiments made at Rothamsted recently have shown that the ash 
of hedge cleanings, consisting of grass, weeds, and clippings, contained on 
the average about 1 1 per cent, of pqta^i ttiat is to say, about as much as 
kainit (Russell Journ. Board of Agric, 1914, vol, xxi., p. 694). The 
potash is present in a very soluble form (carbonate) and is rapidly washed 
away. If it is to be utilised, therefore^ gare must be taken to pir^ect the 
ashes from showers of rain while they are cooling. 

A rather neglected source of potash is the soapy water used for remov- 
ing grease from wool. The matter soluble in water contains potash equiva- 
lent to 5 per cent, of potassium carbonate, calculated on the raw wool, but 
as the recovery of potash is not remunerative unless conducted on a large 
scale, the wool washings are usually allowed to go to waste. On the other 
hand, in Belgium, France and Germany the wool suint is utilised as a source 
of potash'; it is estimated that in the Roubaix district alone' potash salts to 
the value of 100,000 are obtained annually from this source. 

One of the most promising future sources of potash supplies seems to 
be the recently discovered deposits in Alsace. In 1904 deep borings were 
made at Niederbruck in the hope of striking oil, but instesid saline matter 
was encountered at the depth of 1,174 feet. Since then the number of 
mines has increased to twelve : in 1912 the output was 137,243 metric tons, 
and in 1913, 350,341 metric tons. Recent reports state that the Alsatian 
deposits are probably continued across the Rhine into Baden. 

During the past few years attention has been directed to the possibility 
of employing as manures, with or without previous treatment, minerals 
which contain potash in an insoluble form ; the more important of these are 
almiite, felspar, and leucite. An account is given in the pamphlet of the 
methods which have been experimented wi^h. — Nature. 

Soil Baoterla and Grean Manuras- 

The following instructive article from the pen of Mr. ^M. Kelway 
Bamber is reproduced for the pages of the November issue of the Tropical 
Agriculturist. 

Soil contains myriads of minute living organisms on whose activity 
much of the fertility of the soil depends. Without them many of the soil 
constituents and most manures would be of little avail to plants as it is only 
by their action that the constituents become available for the nutrition of 
crops. A cubic centimetre of soil taken from near the surface contains 
from li to 2 millions of bacteria of many kinds, besides innumerable fungi. 
Below 5' or 6* few bacteria are to be met with. 

Farmyard manure, guanos, cakes, bonemeal, etc., undergo decomposi- 
tion by their agency and are broken down into simpler chemical compounds 
which, can be absorbed through the root hairs of plants. 

To deal with Nitrogen, practically all plants absorb this in the form of 
Nitrate of Lime or sindlar salt. This nitrate has been formed by the 
gradual decomposition of decaying leaves, or other liitrogenou^ vegetable or 
animal matter, brought about by the agency of certain putrefactive and 
other bacteria. By these the proteids are bibken down into* -^iiftpler 
nitrogenous bodies, and showly and gradually into compounds of ammoia. 
The action of different types of bacteria no^ begins, and the ammonia 
compounds are oxidised first to nitrous compounds by very minute mobile 
bacteria belonging to the genus Nitrosomonas and Anally to nitric add by 
bacteria belonging to the genus Nitrobacter. ; : • 

The nitric acid as it is formed combines with a base in the soil, oa^ly 
lime, or with the potash of wood ashes if such bavo been apptted tD;lorm 
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calcium or potassium nitrates, both of which salts are soluble in water and 
^re readify absorbed through the root hairs of plants. 

For nitrification to take place several conditions must be fulfilled, other- 
wise the bacteria cannot act. These are, briefly, a suitable temperature 
about 70^ F being best; ample air such as is found in a well-drained soil, 
sufficient moisture, and the presence of a free base such as lime to combine 
with the nitric acid as it is produced. 

Besides the nitrifying bacteria mentioned above, there are several 
de-nitrifying bacteria which act in the reverse way reducing nitrates to nitrites 
and theseRto ammonia and finally to^ free nitrogen, which escapes into the 
air and is lost. These are found chiefly in fresh dung and old straw, and 
can only act under anaerobic conditions, f.c. with little or no air so that on 
well-drained and cultivated land they are of little importance, and can cause 
but a slight loss of nitrates through their agency. 

An important group of soil organisms are now known which have the 
power of using the free nitrogen of the air to form the complex nitrogenc^iis 
compounds of which their bodies are largely composed. 

By their continued action, they gradnlly enrich the sftil with nitrogenous 
material, which after nitrification, becomes available for the use of the 
higher plants. 

The higher plants cannot fix nitrogen, but the Bacteriuui Clostridium 
pasteuriannm common in most soils is able to utilise free nitrogen under 
anaerobic conditions and an organism known as Azotobacter chroococtnin 
and others closely allied to it can utilise the nitrogen under aerobic conations. 

All these need to be supplied with carbohydrates or other carbon 
compounds which are contained in humus or plant residues or in some 
instances from carbohydrates manufactured by minute green Algae with 
which they live in close union. 

Among the nitrogen- fixing bacteria, a certain class enter into association 
with the roots of leguminous plants such as Beans, Peas, Dadaps. 
Tephrosias,«tc. 

These bacteria are present in almost. all soils and enter the root hairs 
of their host plants and gradually’^stimufate the production of a characteristic 
growth or nodule on the rootlets. These nodules are found to contain large 
nu nbers of a bacterium termed Bacillus radicicola or Pseudomonas 
radicicola. For a time they multiply, obtaining the necessary nitrogen for 
their nutrition and growth from the free nitrogen of the air, and the car- 
bohydrates from their host plants. 

The nodules increase in size and for a time are rich in nitrogen, which 
gradually decreases as the organisms are transformed into soluble nitrogenous 
compounds, which are conducted to the developing roots and tissues of the 
hosts. After the death of the plants and subsequent decay of the roots some of 
the unchanged bacteria are left in the soil to infect a new leguminous plant. 

These nitrogen fixing bacteria have been cultivated on artificial media 
and many attempts havq been made to utilise them for practicnl purposes, 
by inoculating soils with the special type required by the crop to be grown. 

The results are always negative, probably owing to the soil already 
containing the particular organism in abundance. 

Applications of more or less pure cultivations of bacteria of (he 
azotobacter group have been made to poor soils in order to provide a cheap 
supply of nitrogen, but such. applications are still in the experimental stage. 

Jii Ceylon, and the East generally the advantages of the azotobactor 
group of hitrogen—fixing bacteria have been utilised on a large scale for 
many years. First for the improvement of tea in Assam by the growth of 
tbe tree Albiz§iu slipulaia^ as a greeo manure, and later by the growth 
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of numerous herbaceous and tree form leguminiouB plants such as 
Crotalarias. Tephrosias aqd Phaseolus species, ^aud Erythrina, Albiz^ia and 
Acacias amongst the tea, rubber, cocoa and other tropical products in Ceylgn. 

AH the plants utilised on a practios^l^^le at the various elevations in 
Ceylon are known to develop nodules toil greater or less extent, according 
to the type of soil and the assistance given to' the plants by cultivation and 
manuring of the products amongst which they are grown. In old, worn out 
soils from which the surface soil had lopg been removed by wash it was 
often difficult to establish any form of green manuring, probably partly due 
to the almost complete absence of the special bacteria required, and for 
crotalaria the addition of a little soil from where the species grew luxuriantly 
was found very successful. 

In the case of Dadaps, a brief form of propagating this plant , is 
gradually being established at higher elevations and in most unpromising 
soils by first planting them in sheltered ravines, allowing them to grow into 
trees and utilising the branches for cuttings, which can be planted immedi- 
ately, before fermentation has set in. Here the bacteria are not reciiiiied 
for the establishing of the plants, but in all cases examined they appear later 
and assist in the production of a large amount of green organic material for 
the subsequent benefit of the tea or other product concerned- 

These green manuring crops, during their growth compete with the 
main product for the moisture and mineral matter required for their growth, 
also to a certain extent for their nitrogen requirements. Leguminous plants, 
ho vcver, obtain much of their nitrogen from the air in the manner described, 
a feat impossible to orninary plants. The decay of the branches and leaves 
after lopping therefore add to the soil a large amount of nitrogen, which 
with the carbohydrates and cellular matter is gradually changed into humus 
by the putrefactive bacteria, and the proteid bodies are slowly converted 
into ammonia compounds and theoe into' nitrites and nitrates, which are 
thsn directly assimilable by ordinary plants. 


Coffee. 

The market is still dull and lifeless although there has been a fair home 
trade enquiry, but stocks are so far in excess of consumption that the 
general position remains unaffected. The»ioHowing, taken from The Titnes^ 
is interesting as showing the effect of the restrictions on the export of 
Coffee : — 

‘‘Figures now available show that, though exports of coffee from the 
United Kingdom were prohibited as from June 20tU last, Holland and the 
Scandinavian nations tavc been receiving large supplies from the producing 
countries direct. During the three inonth:; July, August, and September, 
Holland imported 526,000 bags, which fotal coinpares with annual con- 
sumption of about 700,000 bags. Excluding shipments through the United 
States, Norway, Denmark, and Swederir^gether look 786,000 bags from 
Brazil, whereas the total annual consumptiem of the three countries is about 

1.080.000 bags. In the meantime stocks in this qountry have risen from 

768.000 bags on July 1st to 552,000 bags on October 1st, while the annual 
consumption is only about 240,000 bags. .§ince Holland and Scandinavia 
have evidently no difficulty in securing all the supplies they want the 
chagrin of British firms at bciug uuablc^lo export some of their surplus 
supplies can (piito well be uuderslood.*’ 

Great advantages to the London export; trade were expected as a result 
of the elimination of the Hamburg market, but, as will be seen /rom the 
far from gaining the Hamburg trade, we have temporarily and possibly, 
permaueutly lost our owu. — 21ic Produce Marketa'' Review, 
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DIE-BACK IN UGANDA. 

Almost a hundred examples of this Coffee trouble have been examined 
in the laboratory during the year. In many estates this die>back has caused 
a serious loss of trees, and in others a serious loss of bearing wood, and 
therefore, of crop. On the older estates, it was most common when Hemi- 
Ida disease was at its worst and afterwards, and there is always a certain 
amount of it on all plantations. 

The tips of affected branches blacken, and the leaves fall ; the berries 
very often remain on the branches, but they become brown and do not 
mature. At first, only a few branches are affected. These may occur at 
different levels in the centre of the tree. A further stage shows the gradual 
drying-up and death of practically all the primary branches, situated above 
the oldest primaries at the base of the stem and below the young green 
apical shoots. Thus is produced a tree with a lower ii.ass of well developed 
leafy primary branches, an upper crown of fresh green shoots, and an inter- 
mediate area which is naked, barren, and unsightly, and consists of project* 
ing primaries which have lost all interest in life. * 

This condition is the result of physiological causes, and is not due to 
fungoid attack. It was thought at one time that “ die-back’* trees were 
affected by a bark disease, caused by a fungus of the nature of the Corti* 
cium which attacks Hevea and other crops, but this idea has been entirely 
departed fiom. The following two paragraphs may perhaps give an 
explanation of Uganda Coffee “ die-back..” 

During the first years of the Coffee-tree’s growth, the basal primary 
branches, which are the oldest, are enabled to make good secondary growth 
and thoroughly to establish themselves. Therefore, when flowering and 
bearing commence, they are able by their own efforts, ami with the help 
of their secondary branches, to ripen their- crop and survive the ordeal. 
The young apical primaries bear no crop, and they, having no extra strain 
put upon them and having to hand their full share of sap, continue to grow 
and increase. The intermediate mass of ‘primary branches -the ones which 
die back— -fiud themselves unable, of their own unaided elTorls, to ripen the 
large maiden crop they invariably bear. They are not yet well-established, 
and they collapse under the strain put upon them. Inspection of a coffee 
tree in this condition shows that some of these primaries succeed in ripen- 
ing their whole crop and then die, while others, after ripening only a part 
of the berries, give up the effort to do any more. The dead branches are 
lost for ever to the tree. Others which .survive may linger on for some 
time, with, as a rule, only one apical pair of leaves. In this way, a gap 
in the symmetry of the tree is made, and, should the same effects follow 
the incidence of the next flowering season, an exceedingly useless and 
unsightly tree is produced. 

The Coffee “ die-back ” is thus to be regarded as the direct effect 
of a form of over-bearing, and, on. this assumption, the following measures 
are recommended. 

Where “ die-back ” is common, and it is desired to adopt remedial 
measures, these should take the form of stumping affected trees. The out 
should be made through the stem at the top of the basal portion which 
bears the healthy primary branches. A new sucker can be raised from this 
stump and the tree restored in time to its normal shape. 

Preventive measures are strongly recommended to those who are able 
to adopt them. They consist in the prevention of over-bearing by the 
branches under discussion by relieving them of their maiden crop. The 
young berries should be pulled and rubbed off the trees. This operation is 
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best performed withiu a month after flowering. If it is carried out too soon 
after the flowering, a set of new buds will be produced, and if it is delayed 
until the berries are weli-^own, and the bearing branch shows signs of 
sickness, the benefit of the operation is lost. The harm is already done, 
and the branch is in the grip, so to speak, pf the “ die-back.*’ 

The carrying out of this operation jon a fair-si;sed e.state will undoubted* 
ly prove costly, but it will most likely require to be undertaken only once, 
and that during the secopd or third year of the plant’s life, and only on 
those branches that attempt to bear on green voc^. Expense and loss of 
crop (the latter being negligible because* the lost berries would not, in any 
case, come to maturity) will be repaid by the development of naturally and 
symmetrically branched trees, and the^ subsequent evenness of crop borne. 
Secondary and other branches can be replaced, but lost primaries never 
can be. 

In this connection, it is to be regretted that the operations of removing 
from young trees all tender superfluous growths, of systematic pruning of 
older trees, and of keeping clear around the main stem a oylindrical vertical 
passage a foot in dianieter by removing secondary branches, are not more 
frequently carried out. Good cultivation is also necessary. 

The fungi found on “ die-back ” trees are Pcriconia Byssoides Pen , 
Fusarium coffeicola, P. Henn., Phomasp, (probably new). Fnsarium sp.. 
Tubercular ia sp. and a Colletotrichum. The first- mentioned form and 
the two species of Fnsarium were also found on young trees killed by 
lightning, The Phoma and the Tnbercularia were found only once. 
None of these species is constant in its presence on ** die-back ” branches, 
and other imperfect forms found only very occasionally are not suggestive 
of parasitism. These fungi are undoubtedly only saprophytic. 

The foregoing remarks do not bring into the qmstion of the 
prevalence of die-back a factor which has undoubtedly had a great influence 
upon it, the baneful efl’ects of Hemileia disease — the loss of leaf surface 
and the consequent reduction of the working efficiency of the weakened 
tree. Branches which never bore or attempted to bear any crop have died 
back solely because of their loss of leaves and the general low condition of 
the parent tree caused by the demands made upon it by the necessity for 
renewal of a lost or damaged leaf-system. Die-back, again, is favoured 
when weeds have been allowed to interfere with the nutrition of ihs trees, 
where the soil is poor, and where a period of drought has been experienced, 
the last being the case in certain districts immediately after the epidemic of 
Hemileia which lasted over 1913. Like Hemileia itself, it is not at pre- 
sent so much in evidence as it was during 10)3 and the earlier part of 1914. 
In other words, many trees have ** recovered.” but the planter is still faced 
with the fact that owing to the loss of pi i maty branches, he cannot take 
from his trees the full crop they ougiu ,<> vield. — Ann. Rept. Dept, of 
Agric., Uganda Protectorate, 1915,— T//r Tropical Agriculturist. 


London Tea Returns. 


Duty Paid. 
1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended 

October 9 ... 5,092,337 6,707,153 

For 41 weeks ended 

October 9 ... 227,217,256 236,148,363 

^THc Produce Marhete* Review. 


Export. 

1914. 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

3,108,133 1,074,285 

44,717,574 42.827,307 
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RUBBER. 

This product, as in the past, continued to be the chief article of export, 
and notwithstanding the crisis, practically the same quantity, less by a few 
tons onl}’, was exported in 1913 as had been in 1912, vis*, approximately 
3,500 tons. 

It is predicted by those who should be in a position to know, that vine 
or wild rubber must of necessity bo the principal item of expoit from the 
Congo for some years to come. 

I do not, however, agree with the ?hove prophecy. 

In the first place, when the Government found that the price of rubber 
had fallen to such an extent as to make it practically impossible for traders 
of this colony to derive a profit in the European markets, a law was 
introduced amongst other measures already referred to, whereby the maximum 
price to be paid to natives for rubber was fixed at 1 fr. 50 c. per kilo. Such law, 
however, whilst imposing no hardship on the native, has had a deterring 
effect upon him, with the result that production of rubber has suffered in 
consequence. 

There appears however, no reason, should other industries be exploited 
and prove successful, why the natives should not, especially if they are well 
paid, abandon the collection of rubber, to a certain extent at any rate, and 
turn their attention to such other work as offers possibly better inducements. 
The Government and also private enterprises are already devoting their 
serious attention to such products as gum copal, palm oil, palm nuts, 

• groundnuts, silk (possibly) and wood iu uhich this country abounds, but are 
handicapped at present by heavy rates of transport. 

The situation as regards rubber cultivated on plantations remains much 
the same as that of 1912, and it is not anticipated that there will be any 
significant move in regard to the export of this product for some time. 

Most favourable reports are, however, to hand from various plantations 
of the progress which is being made in this direction, and of the healthy 
and steady growth of the Funtnmia elastica (Ireh), the Manihot 
glnsiovii (Ceara) and the Hevea BmziUensis, in such parts of the Congo 
as they are known to thrive, viz., the Ireh generally, the Ceara in 
the Mayumbe district particularly, and the Hevea in most parts, but 
particularly in the equatorial districts. 

Great attention is being directed by the Government to the propagation 
of young trees, and I am given to understand that it is their intention to 
take over certain old concessions which have fallen through, by virtue of 
the concessionnaires having failed to fulfil the conditions imposed under the 
concession rights, and start these afresh. 

New plantations, I believe, are also under project by the Government. 
This would appear to indicate that the State at any rate has conhdence in 
the future of the cultivated plant, — Consular Report, Congo* 

Excess Profits. 

Mr. McKenna in his most recent statement acknowledges very fully 
and candidly the claim of shareholders in rubber-planting Companies ta a 
higher return than 6 per cent.: — 

“If you take a rubber Company, it must be assumed to have an 
ordinary fair return on its Capital. In the case of a Rubber Company 
that ha6 been in existence only five or six years and is only 
beginning to get a return on its Capital for the first time, perhaps, la 1914f its 
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profits would be ia excess of what %66ld be received in any two out of the 
three proceeding .years. But whatever profits it gets for the first time, 
we think ought to be c6nsidered ‘in’ relation to what would be a fair 
and generous return on the capital of thkt Company. When tr man invests 
in a Rubber Company he expects throughout the period of his invest* 
ment to get perhaps 8 or 9 or 10 per cent, 1 have never had an invest* 
ment in a Rubber Company in my life,/and I do not know, but am quite sure 
it is more than six. He expects to get as miich^ per cent, per annum. 
That is to say, the produce of this capital is going to be a certain amount, 
and in the first year in which there is a good profit he expects a^rtain amount 
in order to recoup him for the years in which that Company would have 
had no return. The question will go before the Board of Referees, who 
will settle what would be a fair return, if that was ah ordinary Company, 
during the first years of its life, upon the Capital invested. We cannot now 
fix a rate of return as fair to a rubber company which is in its sixth year. 
We have not the materials before us. If the Committee is satisfied with the 
personnel to the tribunal whose names will be given to the House I think 
that we might safely leave the matter to them, and I hope that the Com- 
mittee will be prepared, with this explanation, to pass from this question. 
If a rubber Company were brought out with a prospect of Paying only 
C) her cent, nobody would subscribe. Six per cent., I assume, will not be 
the rate for rubber Companies.'' 

A previous declaration of the Chancellor was that when a rate had 
been fixed by the Board of Referees it would be a single rate applicable to 
every concern engaged in the particular industry. We have already pointed 
out that the effect of this is more favourable to Companies with large amounts 
of watered capital than to conservatively capitalised and managed companies, 
but no doubt the anomaly is unavoidable under the present schewe, as also 
is the other complaint that the young and developing Companies will bear 
the brunt of the taxation, and that the older companies will be relatively 
immune. 

Opinions may be divided as to the allocation, without fuller guiding 
directions, of the work of deciding upon the interest line for each industry 
to the Board of Referees. — India-Rubber Journal, 


CEYLON. 

Rubber Exports in July. 

The following statistics of the exports of rubber of domestic production 
from Ceylon during the month of July, and the .seven months ended July, 
1914, and 1915, have been extracted from official returns issued by the 
Ceylon Government : — 



July, 

July, 

Jan.-July, 

Jan.-July, 


1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

United Kingdom 

1,487,846* 

2,005,264 

9,335,985 

16,152,827 

United States 

500,717 

1,900,490 4,473,335 

8,376,991 

Other countries 

602,532 

206,079 

* 3,897.336 

'« 1,499,866 

Total exports of rubber of 
domestic production 

2,591,095 

4,111,833 17.706,656 

26,029,634 


— TAe Board of Trade Journal, 
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LABOUR DBPARTMBNT. 

BMMMtiMI of Oi^l dOOINiM in 
South esilSno 

The reaiilt of hinch oonsultatfon and some expense in getting CounsePs 
•opinioa is that Subscribers to the Department should cause Civil decrees 
which have to be transferred for execution in S. Cauara District, to be sent 
to the District Court at Mangalore and 'not to any Munsiff’s Court as has 
been the custom heretofore. Immediately orders are passed for the transfer 
of the decree, a telegram should be sent to that efteki to ” Upasi,*’ Mangalore 
and confirmed in writing. It is important that iniimation of the transfer 
should reach the Labour Department’s office in Mangalore before the decree 
reaches the Court. Copy of thede^eegnd Copy of the execution petition 
m the court of first instance must also be sent i^ithoiit any delay to enable 
the matter to be dealt with and to meet the difficulty now experienced of de- 
faulters dodging about from Taluk to Taluk and thus evading Civil Warrants. 

Aylmer Ff. Martin, 

Director^ 

Labour Department, U. P, A. S. I. 

An Ammmt of tho FutuM. 

Thb Cooly Child on Estates. 

Elkaduwa is setting an example to other Districts in a matter which 
has cdine to be regarded as of great importance to estates, where every 
healthy cooly child is an asset of the future. Most of the estates in this 
district (writes our correspondent) are now employing maternity nurses and 
where practicable two estates employ one nurse for both. It is to be hoped 
that the practice will soon become universal in the island . — Times of Ceylon. 


SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS’ WAR 

FUND, 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Amount previously acknowledged 

... 


25,986 

8 

0 

Mr. G. A, Marsh 


• • • 


500 

0 

0 

„ E, N. House 


••• 


50 

0 

0 

,» A. R. Pigott 


• • 


100 

0 

0 

„ R. Lescher 


• • • 


25 

0 

0 

„ E. W. Fowke 


••• 


50 

0 

0 

Messrs. Volkart Brothers 


••• 


1,000 

0 

0 

Mr. H. C. Westaway 


••• 


300 

0 

0 

„ F. Bissett 




100 

0 

0 

„ R. P. Roissier 


••• 


100 

0 

0 

„ A. R. St. George 


••• 


100 

0 

0 

„ J. S. Wilkie 


••• 


30 

0 

0 

J. M. Wilkie 


• • • 


20 

0 

0 

„ W. A. J. Milner 




20 

0 

0 

„ W, H. G. Leahy 


... 


20 

0 

0 

„ E. D. Atkins 




20 

0 

0 

„ W. H. F. Lincoln 


••• 


30 

0 

0 

„ R. Copland 


••• 


50 

0 

0 

„ W. Tippetts 




5 

0 

0 

„ W. Deane 




100 

0 

0 

„ H. Clifton 


••• 


10 

0 

0 

A. H* Robb 

•!! 



45 

0 

0 

E.C. Walker 




15 

0 

6 



Total Rs... 

28,676 

8 

0 
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co;erb«roiidbmob. 

Hallery, Mercara, P, & T. O., N. Coorg.^ 
10th December, 1915, 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, , 

Dear Sir, — At Mr, G. R, Pearsef^i suggestion, I write to ask If you will 
very kindly publish in the Planters' Chronicle the enclosed two papers, which 
1 have received from the Honorary ^Organiser of the Overseas Club. 1 
think perhaps they may be welcome ^o those who are doubtful about 
subscribing to the Overseas Air Craft Fund. 

It has been put forward to me as the chief objection to the fund, that 
” if the Government wants Aeroplanes, they will be acquired whether they 
are presented or not.*’ 

I will let these papers and the fact of the ever increasing value of 
Aeroplanes in the war speak for themselves, as to whether or no the gift of 
au Aeroplane would be welcome to the Government. Upto 5tb October 
twenty seven (27i Aeroplanes have been presented to the Royal F^lying 
Corps at a cost of ;f45,000. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

‘ Yours faithfully. 

F*. H. Sprott, 

Honorary Corresponding Secretary for Coorg • 

of Overseas Club, 


Enclosures refeiIred to above. 

BuokingHam Palaowt 

5th Augut, 1915. 

Dear Sir,— I beg to acktiowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday. 
The information which it contains has been communicated to the King, 
and it is needless to say His Majesty is gratified to learn of the liberal spirit 
with which the Over-sids Dj iiinio IS h ive re->pouJcd to the appeal from 
the Ovecjeas Club for fuuJi to form an Imperial Air-Craft Flotilla. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Stamfordham. 

E. Wrench, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 

The Overseas— Club. 


lH/Colooies/106. (C. l.i 


War OlTice, 

Londou, S. W. 

12th August. 1915. 


Sir, — I am commanded by Army Couucil to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 4tb August and to inform you that they have 
been much gratified to hear of the prompt response to the appeal issued by 
the Overseas Club to its members and friends in all parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions overseas, which has already permitted the presentation of tea 
aeroplanes to the Royal Flying Corps. The Council desire that an expres- 
sion of their great gratitude should be transmitted to all those who have so 
generously contributed to this result, 

I am, Sir, 

The Honorary Organiser^ Your obedient servant 

The Overseas Club, B. B. Cubitt. 

General Buildings, 

Aldwych, W, C. 
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The Editor, 

Planters" Chronicle* 


Yercaud, Shevaroys, 

13th December, If 15 


CoPMOtions. 


Dear Sir, — la my article on Cash v. Revenue basis of Estate Accounts 
published in your paper last week, you have omitted in para 5 the words 
“ and everything receivable has been received after the words “ The 
revenue basis assumes that everything payable has been paid.** Also in the 
last line of the same para **and at the date of making the contract to sell '* 
should read Not at the date of making the contract to sell.*’ 


Yours faithfully, 

,Guy Turner. 


Tea. 

Indian Tea. — At the auctions over 60,000 packages were oiferrd. A 
considerable amount of unattractive Tea was included and 8,500 packages 
were withdrawn. The cornmeiiest kinds declined a halfpenny and the bet- 
ter grades also usually sold in buyers* favour. The best demand was for 
good liquoring Fannings, which generally realised previous prices. Medium 
Darjeelings, which have recently shown excellent value, attracted more 
attention. For next week 55,000 packages arc in print. In Calcutta 40,000 
packages were offered, and only 1,000 were taken out. The quality showed 
a slight improvement, and prices were rather firmer. 

Ceylon Tea. — The oficrings brought forward on Tuesday were smaller. 
The competition was good for all useful and finer liciuoring sorts, but the 
enquiry was more limited for the lower medium and common descriptions, 
which were mostly easier. In whole leaf kinds the price of clean common 
black leaf was to but some stalky Pekoe Souchongs sold as low 
as HUI* The finer breaks of broken Pekoe realised firm prices, and although 
quotations were no lower for the commoner sorts, there was more obtainable 
from 9\d. to \0d. At the public sales 25,258 packages were brought 
forward, of which about 1,650 were withdrawn. 

China Tea.-^A small public sale was held on Wednesday, when abou f 
1,000 packages were offered. The demand was fairly brisk and nearly all 
the Teas were sold. Business privately has been more general, the value 
available in Monings has attracted buyers and a fair trade has resulted. 
Ichangs and Keemuns from Is. 2d* to Is. 6d. have also been sold, and as 
the quantity of really good Tea is not large, operators have been selecting 
Tea for stock, , Those distributors who make a speciality of self drinking.. 
China Tea must not be tempted to sacrifice quality to save Id. or Id. per 
lb. Certain sections of the discriminating public are always willing to pay 
a good price for fine Tea, and it is a fatal policy to lower quality and cause 
dissatisfaction and eventual lo33 of customers. 

Java Only some 4,000 packages were offered, and the market 
was irregiilar and sometimes easier. — i'roduce Marketn' Review. 
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This issue is published a day before Christmas and the Editor wishes 
all his readeis the Compliments of the Season. With the world all around a 
camp it would be out of place to wish them a Merry Christmas. Probably 
there will be more merriment in the trenches in the face of the enemy than 
round the domestic hearth. With savage hatred filling nearly every heart, it 
is the merest hypocrisy to fill a bumper to Peace on Earth and Good Will 
towards all men. But at the same time we are no countenancers of 
depression. Where the few of u!s collect together let there be a sober joy. 
Depression will do no good and alter nc^hing. 

We publish an intere.sting acconnrof the tour of the Scientific Officer 
in Malabar, and the deduction he draws from Manuring should brjing satis- 
faction to the heart of every rubber planter. 

We publish the Proceedings of the South Travancore Planters* 
Association and that of the North Mysofe Planters* Association. We hope 
all Associations, through their members, will join the European Association. 
The latter As.sociation moved a resolutiBb with regard to the Pest Act and 
the Secretary, U. P. A., is circulating a. copy of that Act to every planter, 
advising each to make himself familiar 'With the provisions of that Act. It 
is most important. 

At the late Committee Meeting of the S. I. Branch of the Rubber 
Growers* Association some interesting letters were read regarding the 
Research Scheme in Ceylon and that of the Imperial Institute, and the 
great value of research being generally recognised. We reprint Trom the 
Scientific Monthly the first portion of an article by Professor T. Brailsford 
Robertson of the University of California on the Cash Value of Scientific 
Research. It is a very Interesting article and will be read with pleasure. 
Coming as it do^ just before the taking over of t^e U. ,P. A. Scientific 
Department by the Government of Madras, it has an added value that is 
very d. propos. 

We draw attention to a letter from Mr. Day, Deputy Director, Labour 
Department, which will receive the support it deserves from all sub’scrlberh 
to the Labour Department. 
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SOIBNTIFIO DEPART!! SHY, U. P A. 8. 1. 

Toup In MalnlMiP. 

' f ‘ 

Leaving Bftngabre on 10th Noveifib^ 1 mado a tour hi Malabar and 
had the pleasure of visiting a number of Rubber Estates. From there 1 
proceeded on tour to Peermade and on my way through Mundakayam had 
an opportunity of inspecting some tnanorial and tapping experimental plots. 
On 1st December 1 met the Members of the Mundakax am Planters’ Associ- 
ation and discussed manurial and'other Rubber problems with them. 

Several manurial experiments are being Conducted with Rubber in these 
districts, some on an estate scale and others on definite experimental plots. 
It is difficult to interpret correctly the results which are being obtained and 
a good deal of difference of opinion seems to prevail on the influence of 
manures upon the yield. |n the case of Rubber this must necessarily be so 
unless the results are judged over a longer period of years than we yet have 
figures for. This crop differs from others, like Tea and Coffee, where the 
whole crop in any one year is* taken from the plots or fields under experi- 
ment. In the case of Rubber the whole crop is not taken, but only a 
portion of it, and an estimate must be made of the portion left in the trees. 

The experiments with different manures on the experimental plots have 
not been running long enough to justify the publication of any figures, or 
the coming to any definite conclusions, but there is a decided increase in 
yield in several cases. Against this has to be set the opinion of several 
planters that they have hot wheh manuring large fields obtained a sufficient 
increase in crop to pay for the manures applied. 

While there appears to be a difference of opinion on this point it is 
generally agreed, however, that manures do increase the girth and growth 
of trees, and improve their general health, enabling them to recover more 
quickly from the attacks of secondary leaf-fall and other diseases. This in 
itself probably pays for the manures, but it appears to me that if the actual 
increase in crop is to be judged it can only be done over a period of years 
during which the whole of the original bark on the tapping area is removed, 
and that results should be considered in area of bark removed and not in 
yield per tree. 

Suppose we start witn two similar trees and that one is manured and the 
other is left unmanured, and that the tapping system adopted is one cut on 
one third of the tree started at such a height that it takes two years to tap 
out each third section. Now suppose for the sake of argiinient that the 
girth of each is 18 inches where the first cut is put in and 21 inches at 
ground level. A third section will then consist of a strip of bark 6 inches at 
the top and 7 inches at the bottom, and we will say 1 8 inches long. The 
area of this is roughly 6^ x 18 square inches = 117 square iuches, and this 
is removed in two years. Now we change over to another third section, but 
meanwhile the tree has increased in girth. In the case of the unmanured 
tree let us suppose that at the end of two years its girth at 18 inches from the 
ground is 21 inches and at ground level is 24 inches, Now our second third 
section will be an area of bark, 7 inches at tbe top and 8 inches at the 
ground and 18 inches long, or 135 square inches. This is removed in tx^o 
years. Finally we come to the ladt third section which we will suppose to 
be an area of bark, 8 inches at the top and 9 inches at tbe bottom and 18 
inches long or 153 square inches. In the .six years we have removed 405 
square inches of bark and obtained a yield of x lbs. of rubber, or i/405 lbs. 
per square inch of bark. 
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Now take the manured tree. In the first two years we remove exactly 
the same area of bark as in the unmanured tree, v/is. 1 17 sq. inches and 
unless the manure has had the effect of increasing the rubber content of the 
latex we shall get much the same yield. Hence it is unfair to judge the 
effect of inanures on the yield unless we expect this to happen. But at the 
end of the second year when we change over to the second third section 
we shall probably find that, owing to the manure, the girth of the manured 
tree instead of being 21 inches at 18 inches from the ground as in the case 
of the iinmanured tree, is say 24 inches, and at the base 27 inches instead 
of 24, so that our second third sectibft gives us an area of bark to remove 
of 153 square inches instead of 135. ^ In the last third section also we may 
have a girth due to the application of manures of 27 inches at 18 inches 
from the ground and 30 inches at the bare and so an area of bark to remove 
consisting of 171 sq. inches. Thus in the six years we shall have removed 
441 sq. inches of bark instead of 405 sq. inches and got a yield of y lbs of 
rubber, or y/441 lbs per sq^ inch of bark. 

Now we are in a position to really judge of the effect of the manures 
on the yield : y/441 may be greater than x/405. Even if it is the same the 
yield obtained during the six years will be greater as there was a bigger 
bark area to tap due to the manure. 

It would appear to me, therefore, that the effects of manure on the 
yield cannot be judged fairly over a short tapping period and that in 
considering such effects the area of untapped bark with its rubber content 
must be considered and credited to the manure account. 

When the proposed reorganisation of the Scientific Department is 
brought into actual being and Rubber Experiment Stations are established 
it is proposed to interpret manurial experiments on these lines unless in the 
meanwhile some practical planter cap point out a fallacy in the argument, 
and full discus.sion of the point will Be welcomed. 

The important factor in manurial experiments appears to me to be the 
increase in growth of girth of the tree, and as a rule no figures are kept or 
observations made upon this point. 

The (jueslion of the ri;;ht kind of fertilisers to apply and how best to 
apply them is one which needs far^ more experimental work and careful 
observation than has been done at present. 

There are in the Rubber Districts under review two systems adopted 
in the application of manure?. One is to broadcast it and fork it in, or a 
variation of this to fork first and when the forked laud is again full of roots 
to broadcast the manures and lightly work it in. 

The other system is to open a series of trenches alon^ [he rows of the 
trees and in these place the fallen leaves and the manure and then to allow 
them to silt up. On sloping land this also serves the purpose to stopping 
wash to a great extent. 

There is much to be said for bojh methods. In the first an even dis- 
tribution of manure through the soil is obtained and thus an even distri- 
bution of the root system. In fact it is an application of the rule to manure 
the soil and not the tree which 1 personally as a rule favour. 

The result of the second method is to concentrate the roots of the 
trees in the pits. If one of these pits is opened at the end of say 
a year it will be found to be full of Rubber feeding roots. This being 
so the pits must not be cleaned out, but when fresh manuring is to 
be dune uew pits uiubt be opened. Moreover a smaller dose of manure 
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is reijuired in this second system than in the first. Another advantage of 
this pit system undoubtedly is that wash is prevented, fallen leaves are 
easily collected and put back in the soil, while the roots can be made to 
feed flceper. I'his latter point with our long drought is undoubtedly not to 
be lost sight of. 

I noticed that on one estate at least when marking out a third of the 
tree for a system of one cut tapping a true third was not delineated, the 
central channel and the guide line being made parallel to one another, the 
area of bark removed being defined by a parallelogram. As the tree is not 
a cylinder but a section of a cone this marking obviously does not give a 
real third section. If the top cut is put in where the tree is say 18 inches 
in circumference, it is 6 inches long. Hut at the base the tree will be say 
21 inches in girth so that when the last cut is reached it will be 7 inches 
long, and not 6 inches, and the area of bark removed >vill be represented by 
a figure the long sides of which are not parajjel. In marking the tree after 
putting in the central channel a point six inches to the left should be found 
at the top and 7 inches to the left at bottom and these t>vo points joined to 
form the guide line. I was told that this is riidimeirary in most places but call 
attention to it as it appears to have escaped notice in one place at least. 

The effects of secondary leaf-fall are very apparent on most estates 
and many conflicting points about this disease remain lo be cleared up. 
The investigation is being continued by the Government Mycologist and 
myself and during the 1916 monsoon we hope to oon duct some field 
experiments which will indicate a line of practical control. Meanwhile 
thanks are due to all those who so kindly sent in answers to the list of 
questions circulated. The mass of information thus acquired, when sorted 
out, will prove of great help to us. 

Pink disease appears to still be prevalent in most estates I hope before 
long to have at iny disposal figures to show the effect on this disease of 
annual application of Bordeaux Mixture. 

On many estates thinning out is being done in a systematic way 
and still more will in many cases be necessary. Iii sotne ca‘-es when 
patches have been thinned rather drastically liglii lui j bt eii lei in and weeds 
have made their reappearance. In such e.ihcs ilierois an excellent opportu- 
nity for the use of a green dressing. On o.ie young estate I had the pleasure 
of seeing, an excellent cover of Crotalaria had been e-tablished. This 
would undoubtedly prove of great benefit to the .soil, which was laterite, 
when dug in. Moreover it was preventing wash on the slopes and if sown 
next year.thickly on the upper sides of the silt pits which had been opened 
so as to form hedges it would be still more effective in this respect. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Experts 


London Tea Returns. 


Duty Paid. 

> 1914. ' 1915. 

lbs. lbs. 

For week ended 

October 23 ... 5,71-4,084 ' 4,901,190 


For 43 weeks ended 

October 23 ... 238,616,89b 247,137,326 

— T/tc Produce Markets' Revieu?, 


Export. 

1914. 191i 

lbs. lbs. 

3,380,925 1,309,364 

51,520,073 45,263,031 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Travanoore Planteni’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the General Meeting held at Qiiilon Club, 
on Saturday^ 11 ih December 1915, at 10-30 a.nt. 

Present: — Mr. L. G. Knight (Chairman), Messrs. S. A. Marten, A. W. 

Leslie, A. W. Upcher, K. J. A. Moore, J. Stewart. K. Uoss, and 
T. P. M. Alexander (Honorary Secretary). K^‘?f7o^s : —Messrs. 
Fletcher Norton, f. A. Richardson, H. M. h. Howson, — Hisset. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and passed. 

A hearty vote of welcome was accorded to Mr. I'lctchcr Norton the 
energetic Secretary of the I’. P, A. S. I. 

Sri Muli.am Popl’f.ar Assembly Delegate.— Read letter from Mr, 
Cook, and telegram from the Chief Secretary. It was proposed that the 
Honorary Secretary write Mr. Cook explaining how matters stand and ask 
him to be Delegate. — Carried. 

Election of Delegate for S. T. P. A. — Proposed by Mr. Leslie 
and seconded by Mr. Upcher that Mr. Marten be the second Delegate — 
Carried. 

Forest Land Regulations. — Read letter from Mr, Richardson, 
when it was decided to leave the matter to the C. T. P. A. as a deputation 
was being sent to discuss matters with the Dewan. 

European Association. — Mr. Richardson was asked to say a few 
words about this Association, pointing out its benefits, etc. It was resolved 
that this Association be asked to give its support. A list was passed round 
when all members present joined. It was propo.sed that the Honorary 
Secretary write other members asking them to put their names down for 
membership in the European Association — Passed. 

Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., regarding the Rubber 
Growers’- Association. It was decided by the Committee before that Mr, 
Stewart be our representative. 

(Signed) T. P. M. ALEXANDER, 

Honorary Secretary, 


North Mysore Plantcis’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the Quarterly Gcnx'ral Meeting held at Balehonnur, 
on the 13tU December, 1915, 

Present. — Messr.s. \V. H. Reed, (President/, C. H. Browne, IL G. Bonner, 
C. Danvers, C. P Reed, 1*^ \V. Fowke, R, G. Foster, C. Craw- 
ford, F. 1. Morgan, C. C. Kent (Honorary Secretary). 

By Proxy, — Mr. S. L. Mathias. Visitor, — Mr. G. V. R, Frend. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Labour Rules. — The revised Labour Rules were put to the meeting 
and passed. *A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. C, P. Reed for attend* 
ing the meeting of delegates at Chickmaglur. 
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Dassara Delegate’s Rew)Rt.»— Mr. F. I. Morgan read his report as 
follows : — " 

“ Gentlemen, I am afraid my report of the Dassara Proceedings — as far 
they affect iis— -will be a very brief one. On arrival in Mysore and speaking 
to the Dewan’s Secretary, I found that any subjects our Association wished to 
bring before the Assembly, had to be sent in at least three months before* 
hand, and also the address, so ihe only thing I could do was to obtain a 
private ' interview with the Dewan. And I was fortunate enough to be 
allowed to present my address to the General Assembly. 

You will remember the three points you wished me to bring up were : — 
(1) State of the Hoads (2) Delay in obtaining sanction of Darkasts for land 
(3) Insufficient punishment of coffee thefts. 

About Darkasts for land, I mentioned to him the three glaring cases of 
delay that Messrs, Hunt, Danvers and Fowke had experienced. 

In the coffee stealing cases I unfortunately only had one to tell him. 
about, namely the Honeyvale case last year, I wrote to Mr. E. C. Kent 
about particulars of his case, as requested, but regret t<5 say I received 
no reply. 

Both these petitions the Dewan said he noted and would look into 
them. About the roads, I really think some impression has been made. 

I gave him particulars about Mr. Brown’s complaints of no work being done 
during the past on the Sallebile-Balehonnur and Sallebile-Sringiri roads. 
The Dewan said that these roads would shortly be done if it was not already 
being done and that more work was going to be done on all the roads. I 
also mentioned the Baum -Ghat Road, that this particularly should be kept 
in good order. The Dewan suggested that more Toll Gates should be built 
at various points to supplement the grant for up keep of the roads, as in 
his opinion insufficient money was granted. But I speaking for the Planters 
as a body told him, I did not think we should agree to this, as we considered 
enough money was allowed but it was not spent on them, 

I think. Gentlemen, this is all I have to- report. I did what I could 
in the limited time and 1 have to thank you for electing me as your 
delegate.’* 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Morgan for attending the 
Assembly. 

Coffee Stealing Act, — The correspondence r jlating to Mr. Morgan’s 
coffee stealing case, from the Chief Judge and ihe Deputy Commissioner, 
was read and discussed. Apparently from various causes a revision of the 
judgment given was impossible but the Association hoped that the represent- 
ations made will have effect in the future. Great exception was taken to 
the delay, atnounting to 6 monilis, in providing Mr. Morgan with a copy of 
judgment, Mr. Morgan having put in an application for the same on the llth 
March 1915, which was not supplied until the 9th September 1915, the 
excuse being that there was no copying papers available but these were 
seen to have been applied for on the Xlth March, 1915 but were not supplied 
until the 6th September, 1915. Further comment is needless. 

Roads.— Proposed by Mr. H. G. Bonner, seconded by Mr. C. Danvers * 
“ That this Association do ask H. H. the Maharaja’s Government through 
the Superintending Engineer, to have the road running from Balehonnur to 
Margundi and from Margundi to* the Balur Post, widened and made into an 
IS feet melalled road, as since the Margundi bridge was built, the tra&c 
alo*. g this toad has increased enormously and in some places, the pre^Ut 
roa4 is hardly broad enou|;h for two carts to pass each other.*^ 
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The proposal was carried unanimously and the Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write to ihe Superintending Engineer, Northern Circle on the 
subject. 

Wattie Khan Dispensary.— Proposd by Mr. H. G. Bonner, seconded 
by Mr. F. I. Morgan “that this Association do ask the Medical Depart- 
ment to establish the proposed Dispensary at Wattie Khan as soon as 
possible as it is very much needed, besides serving from 1.500 to 2,000 
coolies working on the surrounding estates, it would serve a large nun)^^er 
of villages and paddy cultivators, ranging from Margundi to Kotagahara’* — 
Carried. 

The Honor irv Secretary vas instrticted<to write to the Senior Medical 
OiBcer, Bangalore, pointing out that if the building was not started at once, 
the labourers and material would be unavailing until next season. 

New Varieties op CopPEE.—In 1910 our delegate to the U. P. A. 
brought up the matter of the desirability of new varieties of coffee being 
introduced and the result of it was the starting of an Experimental Station 
on the Nilgiris which has so far been a dicappointment, and at any rate of 
no practical use in so far as the obtaining of seed goes. 

The situation now is, if anything, more serious than it was, and our 
Association feels very strongly the necessity of beginning at once to experi- 
ment with seed from all quarters. ^ ' 

It was resolved ^‘That the Scientific Officer be approached on the 
immediate desirability of procuring seed from ahy suitable source for experi- 
mental purposes by ineinbers of this Association.” 

Miscrllanbous.— Head letter from Mr. E. C. Kent and it was noted 
with satisfaction that he wished to withdraw his re.sigir<ttion for the Kutchen 
Huckloo Estlate, 

Read letter from the .Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. re proposal made by 
Mr. J, j. Murphy, Chairman of the Mundakayam Planters* Association, and 
the Honorary Secretary was instructed to reply to the same. 

Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S, 1. and copy of the proposejd 
Pest Act. It was resolved to refer the matter to the Scientific Committee 
of theU. P. A. S. I. 

A subscription list for the My.sore Imperial Troops and the Hoskoppa 
Museum was circulated. 


(Signed) C. C. KENT, 

Honorary Secretary^ 

^ 

London Coffee Returns. 

• Home'' 

Consumption. Export. Stock. 



1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

For week ended 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

October 23 ... 

264 

259 . 

246 

430 

34,470 

19,135 


For 43 weeks ' 

ended Oct. 23... 16,147 12,647 19,88^ 20,639 — — 

*Tbe Home amount contains a proportion for Export delivered by cart 
— The Produce Markets' Review, 
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OABH VALUE OF SpIBMTlFIC RESEARCH. 

BY 

Professor '1'. Brailsford Robertson 
UNivEKsirv OF California. 

There can be^no doubt lhat th^average man and woman in Europe and 
America to-day professes a more or less nebulous feeling of respect and 
admiration for the scientific investigator. This feeling is not logical for 
very few have ever met or seen a scientist, fewer still have ever seen the 
inside of a scientific laboratory, and hardly any have ever seen scientific 
research in ihp making. ^ 

1 he average man in the street or man of affairs has no very cle.ar 
conception of what manner of map a scientist " may be. No especial 
significance attaches in his mind to the term. No picture of a« personality 
or his work arises in the imagination when the word “ Scientist ** is pro- 
nounced. More or less indefinitely^ 1 suppose, it is conceded by all that a 
scientist is a man of vast erudition (an impression by the way which is often 
strikingly incorrect) who leads a dreary life with his head buried in a book 
or his eye gtqpd to telescope or microscope, or perfumed with those dis- 
agreeable odors which, as everybody knows, are inseparably associated with 
chemicals. The purpose of this life is not very clear, but doubtless a vague 
feeling exists in the minds of most of us that people who are willing to 
pu sue such an unattractive career must be worthy of admiration, for 
despite all the triumphs of commercialism, humanity still loves idealism, even 
idealism which seems objectless because it is incomprehensible. 

From time to time the existence of the scientific man is recalled to the 
popular mind by some extravagant headlines in the daily press announcing 
s >ine utterlv impossible ** discovery” or some extravagantly nonsensical 
dictum made by an alleged “ scientist.” The “ disoovery” was never made, 
the dictum never uttered, but no matter; to-morrow its place will be taken 
by the latest political or matrimonial scandal, and the public, with excellent 
good sense, will forget all about it. 

From time to time, also, there creeps gradually into the public con- 
sciousness a sense that something has happened. Brief notices appear 
in the press, at first infrequently and then more frequently, and an article 
or two in the popular monthlies. The public becomes languidly interested 
in a new possibility and even discuss it, sceptically. Then of a sudden we 
are awakened to the realisation of a new pow^r in being. The X-ray, wire- 
less telegraphy or the aeroplane has become the latest marvel of Science” 
only to de%*elop in a very brief period' into a commonplace of existence. 

Many indeed are aware that we own these “marvels” to Scientific research, 
but very few indeed, to the shame of onr schools be it spoken, have attained 
the faintest realisation of the indubitable fact that we owe almost the entirety 
of our material environment, and-,^o small proportion of our social and 
spiritual environment to the labors of scientists or of their spirittigl 
brethren. 
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Long ago, in ages so remote that nO're<^ord of them survives save our 
h«^ritage of labour well achieved, some pastoral savage, more reflective aud 
less practical than his brethren, took to star-gazing and noting in his 
memory certain stfange coincidences. Doubtless he was chidden by his 
'tribal leaders who were hard-beaded men of affairs, skilled in the question- 
able art of imposing conventional behavior upon unruly tribesmen. But he 
was an inveterate dreamer, this prehistoric Newton and the fascination of the 
thing had gripped bis mind.- In due time he was gathered to his fathers, but 
not before he had passed on to a few chosen ones the peculiar coincidences 
he had observed. And thus from age to age coincidence was added to 
coincidence and the result of all this V. unpractical " labour was, at long 
last, a calendar. Let who will attempt to estimate the cash value of this 
discovery; I will not attempt the impossible. I will merely ask you to 
picture to yourselves humanity in the condition of the Australian Aboriginal 
or of the South African Hushtnaii ; devoid of any means of estimating time 
or reason save by the daily passage of the sun, and I ask you ** supposfog 
that through some vast calamity, a calamity greater even than the present 
war, humanity could at a stroke evolve a calendar, would it be worth 
while ?” I for one think it \yould. 

The evolution of the calendar is not an inapt illustration of the methods 
of science, and of the part which it has played in shaping the destiny of 
man. Out of the unregarded labours of thousands of forgotten men, and a 
few whom we new remember, has sprung every detail of that vast complex 
of machinery, method and measurement in which lo-day we live and move 
and have our being. In all ages scientiftfc curiosity guided by the scientific 
discipline of thought has forced man into new and more complex paths of 
progress. Lackmg the spirit of re.search, a nation or community *is merely 
parasitic, living upon the vital achievements of others, as Rome based her 
civilijijalion upon ihc'civili^ation of (tre^ks. Only an indehiiile and sterile 
refipcmenl of the existing environment U possible under such circumstances, 
and humanity stays stationary or sinks back into the semibarbarisin of the 
middle ages. 

The few sc ittcrc 1 s"u l^ut^ of ii iturp of tint d ly picked up the clue to 
her .secrets exactly atj il fell liom the haud^ ol the Greeks a thoiisancl years 
before. The iuuiidationb uf malhoniatiiUi wen^ so well laid by them that 
our children learn their gconietry iroin a book written for the schools of 
Alexandria two thousand years agq. Modern astronomy is the natural con- 
tinuation and development of the work of Hipparchus and of Ptolemy ; 
modern physics of that of Democritus and of Archimedes ; it was long before 
biological science outgrew the kncwledge beqntathed to us by Aristotle, by 
Theophrastus and by Galen. 

If, therefore, we ask ourselves what has been the valufe of science to 
man, the answer is that its value is practically {he value of the whole world 
in which we find ourselves to-day, or. at any rate, the difference between the 
value of our world and that of a world inhabited by Neolithic savages. 

The sweeping nature of this deduction may from its'very comprehensive- 
ness fail to carry conviction to the reader. But concrete illustrations of the 
value which scientific research may add to our environment arc not far to seek. 
They are afforded in abundance by the dramatic atfaievements of the past 
century of human progress, in which lienee has begun painfully and 
haltingly to creep into its true place and achieve its true function.*-Sot>iilt/fc 
Monthly* 


[To be cuniinuciU 
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CORRESPONDBMOE. 

Labour Department, U. P. A. S. I., 

Deputy Director’s Office, 
Coimbatore, 17tb December, 1915. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — Allow me through your coluiuiib to request subscribers to 
this Department, who require information about Malayalees, to always make 
.T point of stating tbe paramboo or “ house” name of the maistry or cooly. 

Without this information, it is extremely difficult to trace Malayalecs,^ 
If subscribers are unable to spiell the name as it is pronounced to them, it 
will suffice if they get the name written for them in the vernacular and 
forward it to me. 

Enquiries concerning Malayalees should be accompanied by the names 
of the Cooly’s Paramboo, Amsom, Desam, Talucj and if possible Post 
Town. 

Yours faithfully, 

•E. H. F. Day. 

Deputy Director, 

Labour Department, U. P. A. S. I. 
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